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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PRISON. 

It  is  light  and  cheerful  without  in  the  streets;  for  one  of  June's 
brightest  days  envelopes  the  city  with  its  glory.  But  there  is  one 
spot  into  which  the  glad  sunshine  cannot  enter,  and  that  is  the 
prison.     And  there,  reader,  must  we  for  a  little  take  jou. 

In  a  small,  comfortless  room,  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  long,  narrpw 
window,  might  have  been  beheld  a  group  fit  for  the  painter's  pencil. 
A  pale,  a  very  pale  and  emaciated  woman,  who  was  young,  and 
must  have  been  pretty  ere  want  and  care  made  her  cheek  wan  and 
thin,  sat  upon  a  rude  form,  holding  on  her  lap  a  child,  thinner, 
paler,  and  more  emaciated  than  herself.  Over  that  mother  and 
child  bent  a  man,  in  a  wild  agony  of  grief  and  sorrow.  He  was 
gazing  with  burning,  tearless  eyes  on  his  boy — his  little  suffering 
boy — as  it  lay  upon  its  mother*s  knee,  breathing  out  its  young, 
innocent  life. 

It  was  not  disease  that  was  dimming  the  eye  and  paling  the  che^k 
of  the  little  sufferer:  it  was  want.  He  was  perishing  of  hunger; 
and  it  added  tenfold  to  the  agony  of  that  father,  to  know  that  his 
darling  infant  could  be  saved  if  he  had  the  means  of  buying  a  little 
nourishing  food.  But  he  had  not  this  means.  He  was  a  debtor, 
confined  to  that  cheerless  room  by  a  merciless  creditor.  He  was 
powerless,  and  so  could  only  watch,  but  not  lessen  the  dying 
struggles  of  his  only  child. 

And  who  was  the  iron-hearted  man  that  was  so  cruel  ?  Who  in 
that  great,  populous  city,  renowned  for  its  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, could  thus  ruthlessly  condemn  a  fellow-being  to  such  misery? 
Surely  it  must  be  some  Btranger--»one  who  knows  not  the  pangi 
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be  is  inflicting,  or  tlie  tenA^,  loviog  hearts  he  is  lacemting  so 
dreadfully.  Not  so,  reader!  not  so.  Not  only  does  he  know  the 
misery  he  is  inflicting,  hut  he  glories  in  it  with  a  fiendish  joy. 
Every  pang  that  wounds  the  hearts  of  these  agonized  parents  is  to 
him  a  source  of  intense  gratification.  They  are  the  objects  of  his 
hatred — the  hatred  of  one  of  the  blackest  and  yilest  hearts  out  of 
bell — the  hatred  of  one  who,  while  possessing  the  human  shape, 
has  lost  every  vestige  of  humanity;  whose  dark,  bad  passions  hare 
gained  the  entire  mastery  over  him,  and  made  him  more  a  demon 
than  a  man.  The  author  of  this  unparalleled  cruelty  is  that  young 
man's  father-in-law — the  parent  of  her  who  sits  before  him,  and 
bends  her  face  of  ashy  hue  and  silent  suflering,  over  the  shrunken 
frame  of  her  perishing  first-born. 

We  need  not  tell  the  grief  of  that  heart-broken  mother.  Every 
mother  knows  what  it  must  have  been,  and  every  one  can  imagine 
its  bitter  anguish.  If  there  is  any  literal  truth  in  the  saying,  '<  a 
bleeding  heart,"  can  we  do  other  than  believe  that  hers  was  bleeding 
out  its  ruddyest  drops  at  that  excruciating  moment  when  she  hung 
over  the  face  of  her  dying  boy?  She  had  kept  in  bis  young  exis- 
tence for  many  days,  by  denying  herself  the  little  food  her  husband 
could  give  from  his  meagre  allowance;  but  the  sacrifice  was  in  vain, 
and  there  he  lay,  with  the  damp  dews  of  death  glistening  on  his 
forehead. 

As  thus  the  parents  gazed  with  agony  over  the  infant,  a  slight 
convulsion  passed  over  its  little  helpless  body. 

The  mother  shuddered,  and  looked  wildly  up. 

**0  Richard!"  she  exclaimed,  pleadingly,  ''do  let  me  go  this 
once?  Another  appeal  may  soften  his  heart,  and  our  boy  may  yet 
be  saved.     Once  more — only  once." 

*^  For  the  eake  of  our  little  one  I  consent,"  answered  the  husband, 
in  a  hollow  voice.  "  O  God !  will  this  man's  heart  still  remain 
obdurate?  It  cannot,  surely  it  cannot  be.  His  daughter's  anguish, 
her  prayers,  her  pale  face  of  misery,  must  subdue  him,  and  bring 
relenting:  feelings.  Yes;  go,  Fanny,  go;  and  Heaven  speed  your 
mission  I " 

*'  But  the  child !  I — I  fear  I  have  not  strength  to  carry  it  so 
far,"  said  the  trembling  mother, 

"No,  no;  give  him  to  me.  I  will  watch  over  him  till  your 
return."  And  the  distracted  father  held  out  his  arms  to  receive  the 
infant. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  did  the  mother  yield  him  even  to  that 
paternal  bosom;  and  long  and  yearning  was  the  look  she  gave  bim 
ere  she  rose  to  go.  Who  can  tell  the  strength  or  the  depth  of  a 
mother's  love?" 

« Now,  Fanny,  now,"  whispered  Richard.  With  an  eflbrt  she 
quitted  the  seat,  and  tottered  across  the  floor. 
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*^Good  Heaven!  Fanny,  yon  are  faint — yon  are  ill!"  exclaimed 
her  husband,  seeing  her  stagger,  and  catch  at  the  wall  for  support. 

^^I — I — no.  It  is  only  a  passing  giddiuess,"  said  the  wife,  with 
a  faint  smile.     Alas !  it  was  extreme  weakness,  caused  by  want. 

Another  long  look,  a  passionate  kiss  on  the  little  white  face  of 
the  sufferer,  and  the  heart-broken  mother  left  the  apartment,  casting 
back  at  the  door  a  look  of  undying  affection  towards  her  husband. 

Gently  did  the  prisoner  hold  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  walk  with 
it  to  and  fro  in  the  room.  Presently  another  and  stronger  convul- 
sion shook  its  tiny  frame,  and  a  groan  broke  from  the  father's  lips 
as  he  beheld  it.  He  sat  down  with  it  upon  the  seat  on  which  his 
wife  had  rested,  and  rocked  it  slowly  on  his  knees. 

*'.0  God!  it  is  dying,  it  is  dying!"  he  exclaimed,  as  another  and 
another  shock  caught  and  twisted  its  fragile  limbs. 

Not  a  tear  flowed;  but  the  blood-shot,  glaring  eye,  the  heaving 
breast,  and  suspended  breath,  told  how  terrible  was  the  woe  of  thai 
parent's  heart. 

Again,  and  again,  and  yet  again  did  the  poor  child  struggle  with 
the  throes  of  death,  till  even  from  the  father's  heart  a  prayer  went 
up  to  heaven  that  the  sufferer  might  be  released. 

That  prayer  was  in  mercy  answered.  After  ^  minute's  intense 
agony,  the  form  grew  motionless  and  still ;  and  the  pale  face,  though 
it  could  grow  no  paler  than  before,  smoothed  itself  into  repose,  and 
over  it  there  was  a  smile —  the  farewell  smile  of  the  innocent  one 
to  earth,  on  which  it  had  so  briefly  sojourned.  The  smile  did  not 
vanish  with  the  last  breath  and  the  last  sigh;  but  the  stiffening 
features  retained  it,  and  it  remained  to  beautify  the  corpse. 

"  Gone,  gone ! "  murmured  the  bereaved  father.  "  Thy  brief,  sora 
life  is  ended.  Like  an  early  bud,  thou  hast  withered  before  the  cold, 
cruel  blast  of  adversity." 

He  wept  now.  The  sight  of  the  still,  lifeless  form  opened  the  pent- 
up  fountain,  and  passionate  sobs  shook  fearfully  his  manly  breast. 

^' Fanny,  0  Fanny!"  he  exclaimed,  wildly,  starting  up  from  tlie 
seat,  ^'  what  shall  1  say  when  you  return  and  ask  me  for  our  child?" 

And  he  sauk  down  again,  laid  his  face  close  to  the  cold  face  of 
his  boy,  and  watered  the  withered  flower  with  another  gush  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  n. 

8IB  EDWARD  ROCKHABT. 

Thb  sun  shone  into  a  splendid  apartment  in  George  Square,  and 
gilded  the  rich  furniture  with  his  beams.  On  the  floor  of  that 
princely  room  walked  Sir  Edward  Eockhart,  and  his  appearanoa 
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was  troubled.  Sir  Edward  was  not  like  a  man  who  could  at  Any 
time  be  the  poBseseor  of  calm,  placid  feelings;  for  every  feature  of 
his  face  showed  that  passions  of  the  strongest  and  wildest  nature 
ruled  him  with  undisputed  sway.  A  dark,  gloomy  eye,  which  was 
accustomed  to  shoot  forth  glances  of  baleful  fire,  o'erhung  by  black, 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  a  low,  villanous  brow;  a  small,  sharp  nose, 
and  thin,  compressed  lips,  were  the  prominent  features  of  his  repul- 
sive countenance;  while  a  frown  seemed  to  have  stereotyped  itself 
on  his  forehead,  as  the  enduring  index  of  his  nature. 

To  look  for  feeling  or  emotion  in  the  heart  of  one  whose  face  was 
such  as  we  have  described,  was  altogether  vain.  Selfishness,  and 
the  infiuence  of  unchecked  and  ever-gratified  passion,  forbade  any- 
thing like  an  approach  to  kindly  feeling,  or  the  cherishing  of  social 
or  domestic  desires.  No  one  shared  in  his  heart.  It  was  all  his 
own,  such  as  it  was;  and,  if  it  was  capable  at  all  of  sympathy,  that 
capability  had  never  been  tested. 

Sir  Edward,  at  the  time  we  first  see  him,  was  not  what  may  be 
called  an  old  man.  Possibly  his  age  might  be  about  forty-eight. 
and  he  did  not  look  a  year  older.  Selfish  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wear 
fast.  The  very  pursuit  in  which  they  are  engaged — looking  after 
themselves,  and  trying  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  in  the 
world  as  possible — prevents  this;  and  while  unchecked  passion  is 
always  considered  to  make  havoc  on  the  constitution,  and  induce 
premature  old  age,  yet  this  is  true  only  so  far.  The  unlicensed 
gratification  of  physical  or  animal  desires  does  undoubtedly  bring 
the  penalty  of  debility  and  exhaustion;  but  moral  lawlessness  has 
not  the  same  effect,  except  as  regards  the  moral  faculties.  Now,  Sir 
Edward  Rockhart  was  not  physically  intemperate.  He  was  neither 
a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  a  spendthrift,  nor  a  rake.  In  hours,  diet, 
and  occupation,  he  was  what  is  termed  quite  respectable.  It  was 
bis  moral  being  that  was  so  debased.  Principle  he  had  none;  but 
the  want  of  principle  does  not  necessarily  make  the  hair  soon  grey, 
or  cause  an  early  stoop  in  the  frame;  and  so  it  happened  that  while 
Sir  Edward  was  the  monster  we  have  indicated,  he  was  physically  a 
hale,  robust  man. 

Yet  had  he  bis  cares  and  anxieties  like  others,  and  these  were 
all  the  more  burdensome,  because  they  were  of  his  own  production, 
resulting  from  the  wicked,  deceitful  ways  he  had  practised.  One 
dark  dread  had  impended  over  him  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and 
many  were  the  attempts  he  had  made  to  get  the  danger  obviated  ; 
but  without  success.  To  explain  this,  we  must  briefly  trace 
Sir  Edward's  history. 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  baronet,  whose  estate  lay  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  His  elder  brother  being,  of  course,  heir  to  the  title  and 
property,  he  was  required  to  follow  some  profession,  and  chose  that 
of  a  lawyer,  an  occupation  for  which  his  cunning,  calculating  nature 
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well  fitted  him.  At  an  early  age,  he  married  into  an  old,  but  de- 
cayed family,  and  bade  fair  to  become  a  prosperous^  but  compara* 
tirely  obscure  man,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  entirely  altered 
his  social  position. 

His  brother  Ringald,  contrary  to  his  father's  wish,  had  not 
married.  When  he  returned  from  his  travels  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  the  old  baronet,  who  had  selected  for  him  a  lady  suit* 
able,  as  he  thought,  in  every  respect,  urged  him  to  the  goal  of  matri* 
mony;  but  Ringald  would  not  listen.  It  seemed  as  if  the  idea  of 
marriage  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  him ;  and  this  was  all  the  more 
strange,  as  it  was  well  known  by  those  acquainted  with  him^  that 
he  possessed  a  heart  overflowing  with  all  the  affections,  and  a  nature 
especially  fitted  for  domestic  life.  When  urged  on  the  matter,  how* 
ever,  he  said  he  had  no  wish  to  marry,  and  immediately  turned  the 
conversation  to  some  other  subject.  His  father,  with  a  dissatisfied 
sigh,  would  give  up  the  point,  and  allow  him  to  have  his  own  way, 
in  the  hope  that  this  strange  fancy  would  leave  him^  and  that  he 
would  yet  see  an  heir  to  the  Rockhart  baronetcy. 

But,  alas !  fur  the  stability  of  human  hopes.  One  day  Ringald 
was  out  hunting,  when  his  horse  threw  him,  and  falling  violently  on 
his  head,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  sight  of  his  noble  son, 
carried  home  a  corpse,  was  a  shock  too  great  for  the  old  man  to  sus« 
tain.    A  tit  of  apoplexy  came  on,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  too  was  dead. 

Edward  was  hastily  summoned  from  the  city,  to  lay  the  heads  of 
his  father  and  brother  in  the  grave,  and  enter  on  the  inheritance 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  to  him.  We  need  not  say  that  his 
mourning  did  not  reach  beneath  the  suit  of  black  which  he  wore 
on  the  occasion,  and  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  positive  joy  that 
he  took  possession  of  the  family  mansion,  and  looked  over  the 
broad  acres,  which  he  now  owned  as  their  lord. 

He  lost  no  time  in  winding  up  his  professional  affairs,  and  trans- 
ferring his  wife  and  daughter,  from  the  obscure  house  in  the  city  in 
which  they  had  lived,  to  the  comforts  and  splendours  of  Rockhart 
Hall. 

A  week  or  two  after  the  deaths.  Sir  Edward  was  seated  before 
his  brother's  bureau,  examining  his  papers.  Nothing  of  particular 
interest  had  passed  through  his  hands,  and  he  was  abuut  to  close 
one  of  the  drawers,  when  an  open  aperture  at  the  back  caught  his 
eye.  A  secret  spring  had  been  neglected  to  be  fastened,  and  in  the 
cavity  to  which  it  gave  access  lay  two  letters.  He  drew  them  forth, 
and  examined  them  first  of  all  on  the  outside.  One  had  no  super- 
scription at  all ;  but  the  other  was  addressed  to  Ringald,  in  a  lady*s 
hand.  This,  Sir  Edward  opened  first;  and  no  one  can  describe  the 
consternation  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  its  contents.  With  eyes 
nearly  starting  from  their  sockets,  he  read  the  long  letter  to  an  end, 
and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  his  brother  had  left  a  wife  and 
1* 
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child-^a  boy,   who  was^   of  coarse,   the  heir  to  the   Rockhart 
baronetcy  and  estate. 

The  marriage  had  been  perfectly  legal;  for  the  lady  wrote  of 
having  obeyed  Ringald's  directions,  and  placed  the  certificate  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  her  bureau — a  bureau,  as  it  appeared,  exactly 
similar  to  one  which  Ringald  himself  possessed.  Then  she  spoke  of 
her  boy — her  noble,  beautiful  boy — so  like  his  father,  so  generous 
and  high-spirited — concluding  with  a  promise  not  to  divulge  her 
relationship,  till  Ringald  found  himself  in  a  position  to  own  lier. 

The  confounded  Sir  Edward,  with  frantic  eagerness,  snatched  up 
the  other  letter,  and  opened  it.  It  was  in  his  brother's  hand-writ- 
ing, and  began  "  My  Dearest  Wife."  The  writer's  language  was 
tender  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme.  He  thanked  her  for  her 
constancy  and  devotion,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  being  soon  able  to 
proclaim  her  openly  as  his  wife.  Of  his  boy,  also,  he  wrote  with 
pride  and  fatherly  joy,  and  promised  to  visit  them  both  in  a  few  days. 

There  was  no  address  upon  the  letter;  but,  looking  at  the  date, 
Sir  Edward  perceived  that  it  had  been  written  on  the  morning  of  his 
death.  Ringald  must  have  been  hurriedly  called  away  to  the  hunt, 
thrown  both  letters  into  the  cavity — not  even  taking  time  to  fasten 
the  spring — intending,  doubtless,  to  address  and  despatcli  his  com- 
munication when  he  returned.  This,  however,  a  sudden  death 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  Sir  Edward  was  thrown  by  the  perusal  of  these  documents. 
He  was  not  the  rightful  owner  of  Rockhart  Hall,  though  up  to  that 
hour  he  considered  he  was.  And  though  the  world  still  considered 
him  to  be  so,  a  child  was  in  existence,  his  brother's  child,  born  in 
lawful  wedlock;  and  it  was  he  who  was  the  proper  heir  to  that 
princely  mansion^  the  fertile  farms  which  surrounded  it,  and  the 
handsome  building  in  George  Square,  to  which  the  family  repaired 
during  the  winter. 

This  was  a  most  momentous  discovery,  and  long  the  baronet  sat 
in  deep  cogitation.  His  first  and  chief  anxiety  was  to  discover  his 
sister-in-law  aud  her  child.  Noble,  generous,  just  man !  thinks  a  vain 
reader,  thus  to  desire  to  seek'  out  and  render  justice  to  that  new- 
made  widow  and  her  babe.  Alas!  it  was  with  a  very  different 
object  that  he  sought  to  find  these  secluded  ones.  Not  to  restore, 
but  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  restoration,  either  uow  or  hereafter, 
was  his  object.  Could  he  but  gain  access  to  that  bureau,  and  get 
possession  of  the  dangerous  document  it  contained ; — this  was  what 
his  desires  pointed  to;  and  until  this  was  done,  he  felt  his  position 
would  be  most  insecure.  With  that  paper  in  existence,  and  in  the 
mother's  possession,  he  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  reduced  to 
beggary — a  position  so  very  unenviable  and  uncomfortable,  that  he 
resolved  to  avoid  it  by  every  possible  means. 
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Tet  be  could  not  disguise  from  himself  the  ikct,  that  a  great 
difficulty  lay  in  his  path.  He  had  no  clue  to  the  young  widow's 
residence.  Her  letter  to  Bingald  was  dated  from  Edinburgh ;  but 
no  street,  no  number  was  given,  and  to  discover  her,  in  such  circum-fi 
stances,  was  almost  a  hopeless  matter.  And  truly  he  found  it  so ; 
for  year  after  year  passed  on,  and  no  trace  could  be  had  of  those  he 
so  earnestly  sought.  Yet  the  knowledge  fhac  such  an  one  lived,  and 
that  he  had  the  means  to  prove  his  right  to  the  estate,  rested  over 
the  gloomy  soul  of  Sir  Edward  like  a  shadow,  and  gave  to  his  re- 
pulsive character  a  still  more  repulsive  cast. 

The  Bockhart  estate  adjoined  another  property  of  about  the 
same  size,  called  Netherton,  possessed  by  a  Mr  Everly.  This 
gentleman  and  Sir  Edward  being  neighbours,  were  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing; and  between  the  son  of  the  furmer  and  the  daughter  of  the 
latter  there  grew  an  ardent  attachment,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
both  parents,  their  union  was  contemplated. 

At  this  time,  an  election  took  place  in  the  county.  It  was  hotly 
contested,  and  two  fierce  parties  were  formed.  Unhappily,  Sir 
Edward  and  Mr  Everly  took  opposite  sides;  and  as  both  were 
violent  partisans,  and  the  leaders  of  the  factions  they  espoused,  it 
came  to  pass  that  they  were  estranged  from  each  other.  The  cooU 
ness  increased  during  the  time  of  the  canvass;  and  as  the  feeling 
was  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  the  contest,  it  became  inflamed 
in  the  hearts  of  both,  into  a  deep-rooted  hatred,  only  half  sup- 
pressed. 

The  smouldering  fire  broke  fiercely  and  uncontrollably  forth  at 
the  hustings.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  two  proprietors  to  propose 
the  candidates,  and  in  doing  so  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  per- 
sonalities. That  day,  bitter  words,  taunts,  and  insults  were  thrown 
by  the  one  to  the  other;  and  at  night,  when  the  aifair  was  over, 
they  separated  mortal  foes. 

Both  being  passionate,  vengeful,  and  implacable  men,  this  breach 
could  never  be  healed;  and  both  parents  sternly  commanded  their 
children  to  have  no  further  intercourse  with  each  other.  Richard 
Everly,  proud,  generous  and  high-spirited,  remonstrated  with  his 
father ;  but  he  was  haughtily  commanded  to  hold  his  peace,  and 
warned  that  if  he  dared  to  disobey,  his  heaviest  curse  should  descend 
upon  him. 

The  young  man  turned  away  without  making  any  reply.  He 
had  promised  to  meet  Fanny  Rockhart  that  night  in  her  father's 
park,  and  he  kept  his  engagement.  He  found  Fanny  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  try  sting-tree,  weeping  bitterly.  She,  too,  had  been 
commanded  to  break  off  her  intimacy  with  Richard,  and  threatened 
with  the  heaviest  penalty  if  she  dared  to  disobey. 

He  approached  and  sat  down  by  her  side,  gently  placing  his  arm 
ground  her.     She  was  too  much  over  come  to  speak,  but  with  a 
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gesture  of  wild  grief  threw  herself  on  his  breast,  and  sobbed  r^e- 
mently.  * 

**  I  know  the  cause  of  your  grief,  Fanny,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  deep  yet  soothing  tone.  '^  Vou  have  been  commanded  by  your 
father  to  break  off  all  connection  with  me,  even  as  I  have  been 
ordered  by  mine  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  you." 

"  And  must  we  then  be  separated?"  cried  the  fair  girl,  looking 
up  with  an  expression  of  agony  in  her  eyes. 

**Not  so;  wliy  should  we?"  asked  her  lover,  with  a  smile  half 
tender,  half  bitter.     *'  We  are  not  children,  to  be  commanded  thus.*' 

**But  O,  Richard,  my  father  is  so  cruel  and  passionate;  and  he 
threatened  me  with  his  heaviest  vengeance  if  I  disobeyed  him." 

<'  And  you  would  rather  give  me  up  than  disregard  such  a  des- 
potic and  iniquitous  injunction?"  said  her  lover,  in  a  reproachful 
voice. 

''  No,  no;  do  not  think  so,''  replied  Fanny,  wounded  by  the 
thought  of  such  a  suspicion.  <*  Why  am  I  here  to-night,  if  such  is 
my  choice?     It  is  cruel,  Richard,  to  doubt  me  thus." 

**  Forgive  me,  dearest,"  replied  her  lover,  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  and  imprinting  a  warm  kiss  upon  her  brow.  •  <'  I  am  natu- 
rally hasty,  and  the  thought  of  lobing  you  made  me  unjust.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  mooient.  You  will  not — I  know  you  will  not — give 
up  your  Richard  at  an  imperious  father's  bidding." 

*'  Never,"  replied  Fanny,  determinedly.  "  But  what  is  to  be 
done?  for  if  my  father  knows  that  1  have  seen  you  to-night,  his 
rage  will  be  ungovernable.*' 

'*  Then,  Fanny,  it  is  high  time  we  took  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands,"  said  Richard,  speaking  with  firm  dignity. 

Fanny  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  She  did  not  comprehend  his 
meaning. 

**  Listen,  Fanny,"  continued  her  betrothed.  "  This  breach  be- 
tween your  father  and  mine  cannot  be  perpetual,  and  nothing  would 
be  so  calculated  to  heal  it  as  our  union.  Let  us  flee,  and  be  joined 
together  in  wedlock.  Then,  when  the  two  families  are  thus  con- 
nected, the  feud  will  be  terminated." 

The  trembling  girl  listened  with  pleasure  to  her  lover's  words. 
Had  she  dared  to  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason,  she  would  have 
doubted  such  a  result,  for  well  she  knew  her  father's  implacable 
nature.  But  the  vision  which  opened  before  her  imagination 
banished  the  darker  though  more  substantial  prospect,  and  she  shut 
it  out  from  her  sight. 

'^  Will  you  dare  this  for  my  sake?"  she  exclaimed,  wdth  sparkling 
eyes  and  an  animated  voice. 

^^This,  and  more  than  this,  dear  girl,"  he  fondly  andWered. 
<*Only  consent  to  be  mine  in  this  way,  and  I  shall  have  lavery 
arrangement  immediately  made,"  .  •  ^ 
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She  spoke  not^  but,  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh,  laid  her  head  gentl  j 
on  his  bosom. 

That  night  the  lovers  parted,  resolving  to  flee  together. 

Poor  Fanny !  she  had  no  one  to  counsel  her  in  the  emergency. 
Her  mother  had  been  dead  for  some  years — chased  into  the  restful 
grave  by  the  cruelty  and  neglect  of  her  husband.  So,  taking  counsel 
of  her  own  heart,  she  resolved  to  risk  all,  and  become  the  wife  of 
Kichard  Everly. 

They  were  married,  and  the  rage  of  the' two  fathers  knew  no 
bounds.  Mr  Everly  swore  to  see  his  son  no  more,  and  he  faithfully 
kept  his  oath.  Sir  Edward,  more  diabolical  in  his  nature,  not  only- 
cast  his  daughter  for  ever  off,  but  sought  with  fiendish  malice  to 
persecute  and  torture  them.     Nor  did  the  opportunity  fail. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  forgiveness  from  their  parents, 
the  young  folks  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves.  But,  alas ! 
their  chance  of  doing  so  was  small.  Their  former  course  of  life 
unfitted  them  for  a  battle  in  the  world;  and  day  by  day  they  sank 
farther  into  the  depths  of  poverty.  Several  debts  were  contracted, 
individually  small,  but  comparatively  great  in  the  aggregate,  and 
DO  prospect  appeared  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  them. 

All  this  was  carefully  watched  by  the  relentless  Sir  Edward;  and 
when  he  found  that  they  were  hopelessly  involved,  he  bought  up 
the  debts,  and  cast  Richard  into  prison.  He  had  been  lying  there 
for  months  when  our  story  opens;  and  though  the  most  heart-rending 
appeals  had  been  made  to  both  parents,  they  were  ineffectual. 

Reduced  at  length  to  the  extreme  of  want  and  emaciation,  and 
seeing  their  darling  boy  perishing  of  hunger,  the  proud  spirit  of 
Richard  consented  that  Fanny  should  go  to  her  father  once  more^ 
and  pray  for  relief.  Had  he  been  ihe  only  sufferer,  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  ask,  not  mercy,  but  justice  from  his  vindictive 
f>ersecutor;  but  when  he  saw  his  weakened  Fanny,  supporting  in 
her  feehle  arms  their  little  son  at  the  point  of  death,  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer^  but  suffered  her  to  go. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  VAIN  APPEAL. 

The  baronet  was,  as  we  have  said,  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
in  his  magnificent  room,  with  a  troubled  brow  and  lowering  looks. 
He  had  been  thinking  of  his  brother*s  child,  and  reflecting  on  the 
painful  fact,  that  at  any  moment  he  might  turn  up,  with  the  proof 
of  legitimacy  in  his  hand.  The  humiliation  attending  such  a 
result  as  this,  was  not  to  be  thought  of:  besides,  he  would  be  ma^o 
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penniless;  for  though  he  had  lived  much  within  his  income,  he  kne^ 
he  would  be  liable  for  the  full  amount  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

He  sat  down  at  an  open  desk,  took  from  it  two  papers,  and 
scanned  them  anxiously.  They  were  the  letters  he  had  discovered 
in  the  bureau.  When  residing  at  Rockhart  Hall,  he  kept  these 
papers  in  the  recess  where  he  first  found  them ;  but  so  fearful  was 
he  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  another,  that  when  he  came  to 
town  he  inyariably  brought  them  with  him,  and  kept  them  under 
lock  and  key  in  his  own  apartment.  An  hundred  times  was  he  on 
the  point  of  destroying  them;  but  from  some  feeling,  unaccountable 
in  a  man  so  unscrupulous,  he  had  not  done  so. 

He  looked  at  them,  as  he  had  done  thousands  of  times  before, 
and  continued  his  gloomy  meditations. 

His  refliections  were  suddenly  broken  by  the  opening  of  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and,  looking  round,  he  beheld  his  daughter.  Her 
altered  appearance;  her  wan,  shrunken  face;  her  hojlow  eyes,  in 
which  hunger  dwelt;  and  her  tottering  frame,  would  have  touched 
any  heart  but  his. 

He  strode  hurriedly  to  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  drawing 
himself  up,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his  breast,  awaited  her  approach. 

Staggering  along  the  floor,  she  reached  his  feet,  at  which  she 
knelt;  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 

"  Mercy,  father  1  mercy  for  my  husband  and  child  I " 

A  grim  smile  of  triumph  gathered  on  the  repulsive  features  of 
the  heartless  wretch,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  pleading  form  of 
his  child. 

"  You  have  come  again,  have  you  ?"  he  said,  unmoved.  *'  Have  I 
not  told  you  before,  that  you  need  expect  no  mercy  from  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no;  do  not  say  so.  You  cannot  see  your  daughter  at  your 
feet  in  an  agony  of  woe,  and  remain  indifferent ! " 

**  Indifferent  I  ha,  ha !  not  indifferent :  it  is  a  sight  I  love  to  see. 
Listen,  Fanny.  You  were  told  the  consequences  of  marrying  that 
man — my  bitter  curse,  and  heaviest  revenge.  You  chose  to  risk 
those  consequences,  and  you  must  bear  them.  You,  therefore, 
plead  in  vain." 

"  But,  my  hoy,  he  is  dying  of  hunger,  father;  think  of  that — of 
hunger.  He  at  least  is  innocent.  He  never  disobeyed  you.  0 
have  mercy,  for  his  sake  ! " 

^*  Never,  since  I  can  reach  his  parents'  hearts  through  his  agonies. 
Let  him  die.  That  will  be  the  first  blow.  Then  you  will  follow.  I 
can  see  you  are  far  gone  already.  That  will  be  anotlier  torture  to 
his  spirit.  Then  he  will  lie  in  that  cell  till  he  rot — dying  and  suffer- 
ing inch  by  inch,  till  the  last  drop  of  the  cup  is  drained,  and  my 
revenge  complete.  Ha,  ha  I  the  most  satisfying  revenge  is  in  my 
power,  and  I  will  exact  it  to  the  uttermost.  Now,  go;  quit  my 
sight  for  ever,  with  my  curse  upon  your  head." 
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** Mercy!  mercy!"  shrieked  the  wretched  Fanny. 

'*  It  is  vain ;  you  speak  to  one  who  knows  it  not.  Rise,  I  say, 
and  be  gone." 

"I  will  not  rise  till  you  hear  my  prayer,"  she  exclaimed, 
frantically,  and  clasped  him  iirmly  by  the  knees. 

He  made  towards  the  bell-pull,  dragging  her  with  him  along  the 
floor,  and  rung  the  bell  violently,  when  his  startled  valet  answered 
the  summons. 

"  Dogwood,  take  this  woman  away,"  thundered  Sir  Edward. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  do  not  be  so  cruel,"  cried  Fanny,  in  tones 
which  might  have  melted  the  heart  of  the  veriest  fiend.  ''  I  ask 
no  pity  for  myself;  but,  O  take  compassion  on  my  innocent  boy  V* 

*'Do  you  hear,  idiot?  drag  her  hence,"  roared  the  baronet, 
furiously. 

The  valet  advanced,  and  would  have  removed  ber,  but  she  clung 
tenaciously  to  her  father's  knees,  and  he  could  only  do  so  by  using 
a  violence  which  even  he  would  have  shuddered  to  perpetrate. 

**  Quit  your  hold,  base,  rebellious  girl,"  hissed  her  enraged  parent, 
with  passion-distorted  features. 

"  Never,  never,  till  you  grant  my  prayer.  Give  me,  at  least,  a 
crust  of  bread,  for  my  poor  "child.     He  is  starving — starving." 

"  Let  him  starve,"  returned  the  wretch,  with  concentrated  fury 
and  triumph. 

"  Will  you  rise  and  go^  or  shall  I  dash  you  from  me  with  my  foot  1 " 

A  wild,  unearthly  light  leapt  into  the  mother's  eyes;  and  starting 
up,  she  bent  upon  her  father  a  look  before  which  his  guilty  spirit 
quailed.  Like  some  wierd  prophetess  she  stood;  her  form  drawn 
up  to  more  than  its  wonted  height,  and  her  bosom  heaving  and 
dilating  with  the  doom  she  was  about  to  pronounce. 

"  The  hour  of  prayer  and  mercy  are  alike  past,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  hollow,  awful  voice.  *'  I  plead  no  more;  even  a  mother's  voice 
is  hushed  for  her  child.  But  the  curtain  of  the  future  rises 
before  me,  and  your  dark  fate  is  revealed  !  Hear  it,  ruthless  man; 
hear  your  own  daughter  unfold  your  destiny.  A  terrible  vengeance 
awaits  this  day's  monstrous  crime  !  The  same  pitiless  ear  you  have 
lent  to  my  prayer,  shall  be  accorded  to  yours  in  the  hour  of  your 
utmost  need.  The  same  measure  you  have  meted  to  others,  shall 
be  meted  unto  you  again.  Bich  and  prosperous  as  you  now  are, 
poverty  and  want  shall  overtake  you ;  and  when  your  hungry  lips 
open  in  a  cry  for  aid,  they  will  open  in  vain.  Farewell  for  ever ! 
A  life  of  misery  is  your  portion ;  a  death  of  hopeless  agony  shall  be 
your  doom." 

She  turned  to  quit  the  room;  but  ere  she  reached  the  door,  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

"Away  with  her!"  shouted  the  baronet,  as  every  limb  quivered 
with  rage  and  fear. 
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The  valet  raised  her  half  up,  and  dragged  her  towards  the  entrance. 

^'  Cast  her  out  into  the  street,"  continued  the  maddened  man. 
**  Remember  my  orders — into  the  street,  and  leave  her  there.  If 
you  dare  to  disobey  me  in  the  smallest^  I  discharge  you  on  the  spot.*' 

His  command  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  The  servant 
dragged  her  over  the  threshold  just  as  consciousness  returned;  and 
when  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  was  lying  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
door  was  shut. 

Dogwood  returned  to  the  room,  which  he  found  empty.  Mad- 
dened, if  not  terrified,  by  his  daughter's  malediction,  Sir  Ed^^ard, 
the  moment  she  was  carried  away,  rushed  into  his  bed-room,  and 
threw  himself  upon  a  couch,  burying  his  face  in  the  yielding 
cushions. 

The  valet,  looking  cautiously  round,  and  seeing  that  his  master 
was  gone,  approached  the  table  on  which  the  open  desk  lay.  Long 
had  he  wished  to  get  a  peep  at  those  two  documents,  which  he  had 
observed  Sir  Edward  so  often  examining,  and  now  the  opportunity 
,  presented  itself. 

Nervously  he  took  up  the  letters,  read  them,  and  bounded  wit^ 
astonishment  when  he  learned  their  contents. 

<*  Villain!*'  shouted  a  hoarse  voice  in  his  ear;  and,  turning  round, 
he  beheld  his  master,  the  very  personification  of  consternation,  rage, 
and  alarm. 

For  some  moments  the  horrified  baronet  glared  at  his  valet  in 
speechless  anger;  then,  while  the  foam  flew  from  his  lips,  he  roared 
furiously, 

'*  Speak,  sirrah,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  read  these  papers!'' 

<*  I  have,  sir,"  answered  Dogwood,  with  something  like  a  glance 
of  triumph. 

<*  You  have;  and  you  know  their  contents.  You  know  that — 
_that " 

"  That  your  brother  left  a  son  and  heir  to  his " 

" Then  die!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  plucking  a  dagger  from  his 
bosom,  and  aiming  at  Dogwood's  heart. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  valet  detected  the  motion,  and  he  grasped 
his  master's  arm  in  time  to  avert  the  stroke.  Then  the  two  power- 
ful men  wrestled  in  a  life*and-death  struggle,  which  terminated 
only  when  they  both  "became  breathless. 

*'  What  needs  this  violence,  Sir  Edward?"  exclaimed  Dogwood, 
when  they  were  forced  to  pause.  '*  I  have  no  intention  of  using  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  to  your  disadvantage." 

*<  Do  you  swear  this  ?  Do  you  swear  never  to  reveal  to  mortal 
the  secret  you  have  discovered?" 

"  I  swear  it." 

«  Then  I  shall  trust  you,"  said  Sir  Edward,  returning  the  dagger 
to  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

THB  OATH» 

BiOHABB  Eteblt  was  still  bending  oyer  his  dead  hoj^  wlien  th^ 
door  of  his  cell  opened,  and  Fanny  entered,  pale^  woe-wom>  and 
utterly  exhausted. 

Prostrated  aa  her  husband  was  hj  grief,  he  was  startled  bj  the 
fearful  Jook  of  despair  and  utter  miserj  which  retted  on  her  counter 
nance.  Hope>  the  last,  longest,  and  best  friend  of  the  soul,  had  fled^ 
for  on  her  face  it  showed  no  ray ;  all  was  pale  and  death-like,  as  if 
she  had  listened  to  the  knell  of  doom,  and  knew  there  was  no 
respite. 

One  quick  glance^  in  which  this  despair  was  conveyed,  she  caat  od: 
ber  horror-Btiicken  husband,  and  sank  down  in  a  swoon. 

Quickly  he  laid  down  the  little  oorpse,  and  flew  to  the  aide  o£ 
his  wife. 

''Fanny/'  he  exclaimed,  in  aecents  ef  intense  alarm,  ^what 
ineans  this  ?  riave  you  o'er^tasked  yourself  9  hook  up,  look  up, 
and  tell  me  what  has  happened/' 

Alas !  he  spoke  in  ears  that  heard  not^  for  Fanny  was  in  the 
region  of  deep  insensibility.  Weakness  and  heary,  hopeless  sorrow 
had  pressed  upon  her  heart  with  a  force  she  could  no  longer  resist, 
and  the  hand  of  death  had  now  come  to  complete  the  work. 

Long  did  Richard  hold  her  in  his  arms,  and  speak  soothing  yet 
meaningless  words ;  fot  where  had  he  comfort  to  impart,  with  that 
silent  £>rm  lying  in  the  bed?  But  even  that  bereavement  was 
forgot,  as  he  gazed  on  her  closed  eyes,  and  listened  in  vain  for  the 
coming  and  going  of  her  breath. 

She  opened  them  at  length,  those  deep  blue  orbs;  but,  0  how 
wild  and  wandering  was  their  stare  i  They  rested  on  nothing  with 
intelligence,  not  even  on  the  loved  features  that  hung  agonizingly 
over  her. 

Fanny,  do  you  not  know  me?"  whispered  Bichard,  tenderly. 
Mercy  I  mercy  T'  muttered  the  raving  one,  for  the  scene  with 
her  father  was  still  before  her  mind.  In  a  few  minutes,  and  through 
the  hurried  utterances  of  delirium,  her  husband  knew  all  that  had 
passed;  and  he  gnawed  his  lips  with  agony,  and  cnrsed  the  baronet 
through  his  clenched  teeth.  Then,  as  the  poor  mother  reiterated  in 
her  madness  the  doom  she  had  pronounced  on  her  father,  his  burning 
spirit  echoed  it  fiercely  back,  and  he,  too>  imprecated  fearfnl 
vengeaape  on  the  bead  ^  their  mordefers. 
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Ezbausted  hj  tbe  excitement  into  which  she  had  been  thrown^ 
Fanny  sunk  into  silence,  and  Richard  managed  to  place  her  on  his 
bed,  close  to  the  dead  child.  Her  breathing  now  became  risible 
and  regular,  low  enough  in  its  energj,  but  still  indicatire  of  the 
return  of  mental  quietuda 

Again  she  opened  her  ejes,  and  this  time  she  knew  her  husband, 
for  she  regarded  him  with  a  faint  smile. 

*'  Richard,"  she  whispered,  very  faintly,  '^  am  I  with  yon  again  f 
Alas!  it  was  all  in  rain.'' 

^  I  know  it,"  said  her  husband,  bitterly* 

**  You  know  it  ?  "  echoed  Fanny,  with  wonder. 

^  I  know  it  all,  dearest.  Just  now,  in  the  wildness  of  delirium, 
you  described  the  scene.  But^  cheer  up;  we  shall  yet  be  revenged, 
ay,  terribly  rerenged." 

^  Alas  I  Richai^,  I  am  dying,  fast  dying,"  replied  Fanny,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  roice. 

^' Dying  I  no,  no;  do  not  speak  thus,  my  girl,''  cried  Richard, 
starting  back,  for  never  had  he  thought  of  this  issue  in  her  case. 

^'  It  is  hard,  rery  hard,  for  you,  my  husband,"  said  Fanny  ten-' 
derly ;  but ah,  me  I  I  hare  not  seen  our  boy :  is  he  asleep  ?" 

*'  Yes,  he  is  €uleep,"  said  Richard,  in  a  hoarse  tone. 

*'  But  I  must  see  him,  and  bless  you  both,  before  I  depart.** 

^  Fanny,  this  is  terrible,"  murmured  the  poor  youth,  covering  hia 
face  with  his  hands. 

''Don't  cry,  Richard,  don't  cry.  Yon  and  our  boy  will  soon 
follow  me.  He  said  so,  only  he  said  our  child  should  die  first. 
That  was  a  mistake ;  for  I  shall  be  the  first  rictim." 

**  I  shall  go  mad,"  said  Richard,  piteously.  '*  For  hearen's  sake, 
talk  not  thus.     Your  are  deluding  yourself,  and  torturing  me." 

''No,  no;  it  is  rain  to  deceire  you.  I  feel,  I  know  that  the 
hand  of  death  is  upon  me.  In  an  hour  at  most,  perhaps  sooner,  i 
shall  be  dead.  Quick,  dearest,  gire  me  my  child,  while  I  have 
strength  to  look  upon  him." 

"  Fanny,  I  said  he  was  asleep." 

"  But  I  will  hold  him  very  gently,  so  that  he  shall  not  awake* 
O,  a  mother  knows  how  to  tend  a  sleeping  child  I " 
Kichard  saw  the  truth  must  now  be  told. 

"  I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  awake  him,  dearest,"  he  said,  and 
tried  to  be  calm.  "  Don't  be  shocked,  love,  don't  be  too  much  over- 
come ;  but  his  is  a  dreamless  sleep,  and  it  will  know  no  waking." 

He  reached  over  for  the  body,  and  laid  it  gently  in  her  arms.  Her 
dying  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  but  no  violent  emotion  troubled  her, 
when  she  knew  the  sad  truth. 

"  He  was  right,"  she  murmured,  kissing  the  cold  lips.  "  I  cannot 
weep,  Richard.  I  cannot  weep  for  our  boy.  He  is  at  rest,  and  will 
welcome  me  when  I  come.     How  beautiful  he  looks  I  what  a  lovely. 
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ftngelic  smile !     If  this  be  death,  it  is  not  the  dreadful  thing  we  have 
thought.     See,  Richard,  see,  he  smiles  me  away.     I  am  comings 
darling,  I  am  coming  I    Kiss  me,  mj  hasbaad,  kiss  me  once  again,  and. 
then  I  shall  go  to  our  boy,  and  tell  him  you  will  soon  follow. 
Farewell,  fare— well/' 

And  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  same  sweet  smile  spread  oyer  the 
countenance,  which  the  youth  had  seen  already  that  day,  and  h% 
knew  it  meant  death.  Passionately,  he  threw  himself  on  the  bedj 
and  clasped  the  two  forms  to  his  heart,  calling  on  them  to  return. 
Then,  as  he  comprehended  that  all  his  prayers  were  unavailing,  he 
started  up,  a  fearful  change  passing  over  his  countenance.  j 

Terrible,  0  how  terrible,  was  the  glare  of  his  eye,  and  the  hollow 
depth  of  his  voice,  as  he  knelt  down  by  the  bed  which  contained  the 
dead  ones,  and  consecrated  himself  to  a  life  of  vengeance.  By  the 
most  sacred  name,  he  swore  to  devote  every  energy  of  his  being  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  him  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  all.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  buried,  in  that  first  hour  of  dark  bereavement,  the 
soft,  and  tender,  and  generous  part  of  his  nature,  and  gathered  up 
into  one  central  group  the  fiercer  passions  of  his  human  soul.  For 
one  purpose  he  was  henceforth  to  live,  by  one  principle  he  would 
be  governed,  one  pursuit  would  absorb  his  every  faculty,  and  never 
would  he  rest  till  his  oath  was  fulfilled — ^till  his  purpose  was  achieved 
— till  he  had  gotten  his  revenge.  Then,  that  sacred  duty  done,  he 
woald  quietly  lie  down  and  die,  finding  a  peaceful  resting-place  by 
the  side  of  those  who  had  gone  before. 

Having  breathed  this  burning  oath,  exhausted  nature  could  bear 
no  more,  and  he  fainted. 

For  weeks  after,  he  lay  betwixt  death  and  life,  in  the  embrace  of 
brain-fever. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

A  MIDNIGHT  SCBNE. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  wind  howled  fearfully  among  the  trees 
which  surrounded  the  mansion  of  Netherton,  rocking  their  huge 
branches  to  and  fro,  and  bending  their  heavy  foliage  hither  and 
thither  according  to  its  wild,  angry  mood.  A  few  light  clouds 
scudded  hastily  along  the  sky,  chased  by  the  boisterous  air,  and  the 
pale  stars  were  hidden  as  they  swept  over  their  faces. 

It  was  neither  dark  nor  cold,  for  it  was  mid-summer,  and  all 
nature  was  in  the  heyday  of  life.  Nevertheless,  as  the  old,  far- 
spreading  elms  tossed  their  giant  arms  in  the  air,  and  the  tall  pines 
whistled  shrilly,  and  as  the  wind  struck  wildly  on  the  peaked  gabies 
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mtd  towering  dhimiiefi  of  the  building,  ancl  shook  the  wiiutow^eeshe^  • 
with  a  rattling  8oand»  one  could  aoi  help  feeling  impreteed  with  • 
sensation  approaehing  to  fear. 

.  Within  the  mansioa,  the  sounds  of  the  tempest  were  heard  in  all 
their  distinctness^  and  with  a  double  awe.  The  wind  roaring  in  the 
diimnejotope,  making  the  doors  creak,  the  windows  rattle,  and  the 
bed-ourtains  more,  fNrodoeed  an  earineu  on  common  minds  which  it 
was  in  yain  to  resist.  While  the  tempest  raged,  and  called  forth 
the  groans  and  moans  of  inanimate  objects,  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  awake  beat  quicker,  and  thej  drew  quiet,  fearful  breaths,  aa 
they  lay  on  their  beds  listening  to  the  elemental  commotion. 
'  Many  of  the  inmates  of  Netherton  might  be  awake;  hat  none 
were  astir  except  Mrs  Mason,  the  housekeeper,  who  sat  by  the 
bedside  of  her  dying  master.  It  was  a  lofty  apartment  in  which 
the  proprietor  lay,  grappling  with  the  grim  king,  who  had  come  ta 
him  both  soddeoly  and  unexpectedly,  and  in  no  part  of  the  house 
was  the  noise  of  the  hurricane  more  intrusiTe. 

The  white  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn,  and  rerealed  the  form 
of  Mr  Bverly^  stretched  o«it  beneath  the  coverlet.  His  face,  arms^ 
and  breast  were  bare,  the  clothes  having  either  been  folded  down 
bv  the  attentive  housekeeper,  or  thrown  off  by  the  restless  sufferer^ 
The  dying  man  presented  a  startling  appearance.  His  eye  rolled 
wildly,  and  ever  and  anon  he  turned  from  side  to  side,  or  sat  half 
up  in  the  attitude  of  impatient  listening.  Dark,  vindictive  passion  - 
sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  labouring 
with  aniious  agitation. 

He  knew  that  he  was  dying,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his- 
tioubled  aspect ;  but  it  was  sibt  a  shrinking  from  his  i^te  that  his 
agitation  meant.  Of  his  solemn  position  and  its  dread  realities,  he* 
thought  not.  He  had  set  before  himself  one  act  to  be  accomplished, 
and  he  trembled  lest  he  should  die  and  leave  it  unfulfilled.  This 
act  was  one  not  of  reparation  or  of  mercy,  but  of  cruelty  and  the 
consummation  of  revenge.  • 

"  Will  they  never  come  1  '*  exclaimed  Mr  Everly,  in  a  fretful  tone, 

"  Don*t  doubt  it,^  answered  Mrs  Mason,  with  something  like  a 
bitter  sadness  in  her  voice.  '^  Frank  is  too  deeply  interested  in  bis 
mission  to  delay  a  moment  unnecessarily.  But,  Mr  Everly,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  for  the  minister *' 

'*  I  tall  you  not  to  plague  me  with  such  methodistical  notions,*^ 
said  her  master,  angrily,     *' What  have  I  to  do  with  a  minister?** 

**  A  great  deal  more  than  you  have  to  do  with  a  lawyer,"  replied 
Mrs  Mason,  undauntedly. 

^^  Tush  !  you  speak  of  a  thing  you  kaow  nothing  about,*'  was  the 
peevish  rejoinder.    ^<  Onoe^  for  all,  cease  jrour  prating,  and  let  me 
fellow  my  own  way.** 
<  ^  t  will  aet  b*  aileat,  Mr  Everly.     i  have  been  in  the  family  for= 
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thirty  years,  and  in  this  matter  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  You  are 
dying,  and  about  to  do  a  deed  of  gross  injustice  against  your  only 
son " 

**  He  is  no  son  of  mine,''  shouted  the  old  man,  furiously.  '^  I  tell 
you,  he  is  no  son  of  mine.  He  rebelled  against  my  authority*  dis- 
obeyed my  express  command,  and  has,  therefore,  no  claim  upon  me.** 

'^  Think  and  say  as  you  choose,  he  is  your  son,"  persisted  Mra 
Mason;  ^'and  you  have  no  right  to  do  him  the  injury  you  intend. 
God  knows,  you  have  already  treated  him  most  cruelly;  and  now^ 
when  death  stares  you  in  the  face,  and  you  are  about  to  appear 
before  your  Maker,  instead  of  sending  for  a  lawyer,  that  you  may 
leave  him  penniless,  you  should  rather  haTO  sent  for  him,  to  entreat 
his  forgiveness." 

**His  forgiveness!"  shrieked  the  infuriated  man,  '^the  rebellious 
ingrate.  No,  he  shall  find  what  it  is  to  have  braved  my  wrath. 
He  is  in  prison,  I  understand.  There,  let  him  rot;  for  not  a  farthing. 
of  mine  shall  he  ever  touch.  Ha !  my  heart.  Would,  O  would 
that  Frank  and  Deepwell  were  come ! " 

^  Have  you  no  fear  for  the  future  ?"  asked  Mrs  Mason,  bending 
a  look  of  solemn  meaning  into  Mr  Everly's  bloodshot  eyes. 

''  Pshaw  I  there  is  no  future.  Don't  try  to  frighten  me,"  was  the 
daring  reply* 

<<No  future  1"  echoed  Mrs  Mason.  *^Sq  you  believe  that,  do 
you,  as  if  crimes  like  yours  can  be  committed  without  punishment  ? 
There  is  a  future,  Mr  Everly,  and  a  terrible  future  it  will  be  for  you." 

<'  ril  risk  it,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  hollow,  fearful  laugh. 

''  Don^t  stifle  your  conscience,  by  trying  to  believe  what  is  not 
true,*'  said  Mrs  Mason,  determined  to  succeed,  if  possible,  in  getting 
him  to  forego  his  purpose.  *'  You  well  know,"  she  continued,  '^  that 
you  are  about  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  the  Almighty,  and  will  you 
dare  to  rush  to  it  fresh  from  such  a  sin  ?  " 

*'  Dare  1  Ay,  Til  dare  ten  times  more  than  this.  What !  you 
would  have  me  die,  and  let  that  rebel  riot  on  my  property! 
Never!  I  swear  it;  and  if  there  is  a  God,  may  he  send  me  to 
perdition  if  I  keep  not  my  oath.'' 

^^  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  poor  Master  Richard,"  said  th^ 
shuddering  housekeeper. 

**  Curse  him ! "  muttered  the  dying  man,  clenching  his  hands,  and 
grinding  his  teeth. 

Both  relapsed  into  silence.  The  taper  burned  dimly  in  the 
apartment,  and  the  wind  raged  without  as  furiously  as  ever.  Not 
a  moment  could  Mr  Everly  lie  still,  but  tossed  and  fretted  on  his 
fearful  death-bed. 

*'  What  o'clock  is  it?"  he  exclaimed,  peevishly. 

"  Nearly  an  hour  past  midnight,"  answered  Mrs  Mason,  glancing 
at  a  dock  which  stood  in  a  corner. 
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«"  And  still  tb«7  ara  not  here." 

He  Mifik  down  agaip,  and  greir  ererjr  MioQient  wone^  bir 
mental  imitation  increasing  with  his  bodily  weakness,  till,  as  tber 
olook  npoB  the  tower  struck  one,  be  lesembled  an  inoontrollable 
madman.  Large  drofw  of  perspiration  atood  upon  his  forehead ;  hi* 
breathing  became  henrj  and  irregulur;  his  hands  grew  numbed  and- 
]^ireHe88>  and  the  pallor  of  death  spread  itself  over  bia  countenance. 

**  Curses  on  it  t  they  will  be  too  late/'  he  mattered.  ^  My  hour  ia 
eome.     Why,  O  why,  did  I  deUy  till  this  ?" 

Mrs  Mason  looked  on  with  interest,  and  for  a  moment  wished  that 
his  spirit  would  depart  ere  the  lawyer  arrived. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  gate  creaking  on  its  hinges  was  heardy 
and  both  started. 

^^Ha!  tbey  eome  at  last/*  cried  the  dying  n^an,  while  a  gleam  of 
horrid  animation  lighted  up  hia  featnrea  "  Another  half  hour  of 
Itfe,  only  a  half  hour,  and  I  shall  die  in  peaoe." 

The  houeekeeper  sighed,  for  she  saw  that  the  fraud  would  be 
done. 

The  avenue  was  pretty  long,  and  some  minutes  passed  ere  any 
one  approached  the  mansion ;  but  at  length  the  hall  door  opened^ 
and  the  footsteps  of  several  persons  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs* 

"  Thank  heaven,  tbey  are  not  too  late,"  whispered  the  dying  man^ 
with  frightful  triumph. 

**  Thank  heU,  rather,'*  said  Mrs  Mason,  indignantly.  **  But  I 
shall  not  stay  to  witness  aucfa  a  deed,.  Farewell,  Mr  Everly  I  I  may 
never  see  you  again;  but  remember  I  warned  you." 

'*  Peace,  woman>''  replied  Mr  Everly,  fiercely.  '*  I  will  listen  to 
your  cant  no  longer.  Ketire,  if  you  will;  and  if  X  am  dead  when 
you  return,  you  will  find  a  smile  of  gratification  on  my  countenance* 
Vet,  stay;  you  may  be  wanted  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  wilL" 

^  That  I  shall  never  do.     I  shaU  be  a  witness,  but  not  here." 

**  Where  then  V  asked  her  master,  fixiog  his  dying  eyes  on  her 
with  wonder. 

^*  At  the  bar  of  final  judgment,"  replied  Mrs  Mason,  solemnly,  aa 
she  glided  from  the  apartment. 

Oo  the  landing  she  encountered  those  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  legal  performance ;  and  passing  them  with  a  cold,  stem  look,  she 
proceeded  to  her  own  apartment. 

They  entered  the  chamber  of  death — Frank  Everly,  the  nephew^ 
of  the  dying  man,  and  the  individual  in  whose  favour  the  wiU  was 
to  be  made;  Simon  Deepwell,  the  lawyer,  who  was  to  ciraw  up 
the  document;  and  Ned  Oakham,  the  gamekeeper,  and  his  wife> 
whom  Frank  had,  in  his  prudent  forethought,  brought  as  witne$sea» 

^  Ah,  Mr  Everly  t  Soriy  to  learn  you  are  so  ill,*'  said  Deepwell^ 
yriih  Us  smooth,  oily  tongue^  *'  But  it  is  the  lot  of  all  of  UBp 
and ?* 
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/'fPray,  ur,  c6a«e»  'There  is  no  time  for  idle  sentinient,'^  ioter^ 
rupted  Mr  Everlj,  impatiently.  "  I  am  fast  dying,  and  that  whicth> 
you  have  to  do  must  be  done  immediately,  else  »■  ■>bat  no,  no;  ii 
must  be  done ; — do  you  hear,  sir  ? — mti«t" 

,  ^*  Certainly,  my  dear  sir ;  1  am  quite  ready/'  answered  the  law* 
yer,  quietly  drawing  a  parchment  from  a  tin  box  which  be  carried 
beneath  his  arm.  *^  Mr  Frank,  may  I  beg  you  to  draw  that  table* 
dose  to  the  bedside  ?" 

Frank,  with  the  assistance  of  Ned  Oakham,  got  the  table  placed 
in  the  required  position;  the  lawyer  drew  forward  a  chair,  sat  him* 
self  down  where  he  cuuld  fully  see  the  faoe  of  Mr  Ererly,  and 
looked  to  the  latter  for  directions. 

<'Now,  my  dear  sir,''  he  said,  ''will  you  mention  the  way  ia 
i^hich  you  wish  to  dispose  of  your  property  1" 

^'Qnly  in  one  way,"  answered  Mr  Ererly,  with  a  vindictive, 
snlile.  ''  1  bequeath  my  entire  property,  real  and  personal,  to  my 
nephew  there,  Frank  Everiy." 

''Very  good,  my  dear  sir;  but  I  think  you  have  a  son?"  re« 
marked  the  lawyer,  carelessly. 

«  What  of  that]"  screamed  the  dying  man,  starting  fiercely  np. 
"  What  matters  it,  at  this  luoment,  whether  I  hare  a  sod  or  not  ? " 

**  Only  this,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  his  name  in  the 
>yil),  and  bequeath  him  a  part  of  your  property." 
.  **' Zounds,  sir  1  are  you  deaf?     Did  1  not  say  that  every  Earthing 
I  have  goes  to  my  nephew,  Frank  ?    Draw  out  the  will  in  accor- 
dance with  that  direction." 

"  The  very  way  to  defeat  your  purpose  entirely,"  remarked  the 
lawyer,  with  his  blandest  smile. 

*^  How  is  that  ?     Say  quickly  what  you  mean*" 

'*  In  order  that  your  will  may  stand,  it  must  contain  a  bequest  to 
the  natural  heir,  of  value  Jiot  less  than  one  shilling." 

^  Ha,  ha  I  a  shilling  be  it,  then,"  cried  Mr  Everiy,  with  a  fearful 
laugh. 

'   ''He,  he,  hel"  chuckled  Deep  well,  &cetieusly,  and  begaa  to 
write. 

Nothing  now  was  heard  but  the  scratching  of  the  pen  on  the 
parchment,  the  heavy  breathing  of  Mr  Everiy,  and  the  raging  of  the 
wind  without.  While  this  neoesscury  pause  continues,  we  shall 
cursorily  describe  the  group  now  standing  round  this  midnight 
death-bed. 

JVank  Everiy  was  the  daly  survii^ng  eon  of  Mr  Everiy 's  only 
bioi^er^  He  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  youth  possessed  of  little 
amiability  of  character,  and  less  principle.  He  was  Bot  devoid  of 
lakent,  and,  had  his  abilities  been  properly  directed,  he  might  htkv^ 
been  a  useful  and  henourable  member  ef  society ;  buA,  alas  {  instead 
of  eiiig  them  £m:  tlie  beaefit  of  the  jocisi  sphere  in  which  Fvcmu 
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dence  had  pUced  him,  he  emptojed  them  only  for  his  own  eelfidi 
ends— ends  which,  even  when  attained,  were  not  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  real  good,  or  true  personal  happiness.  Like  thousands  upon 
thousands,  he  thought  that  happiness,  for  which  all  men  sigh,  is  to 
be  secured  by  the  gratification  of  man's  lowest  earth-bom  desirea. 
He  cherished  false  views  of  life  and  its  conditions ;  thought  the 
enjoyment  of  existence  consisted  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  animal  nature,  and  not  in  the  cultivation  oi 
the  higher  or  the  deeper  instincts  of  the  soul,  and  the  practice  of 
those  moral  doctrines  which  the  law  of  God — written  without  in  the 
volumes  of  nature  and  revelation,  and  within  on  the  tablets  of  the 
conscience — loudly  teaches.  With  a  selfish  disposition,  and  an  un- 
scrupulous resolution  to  gratify  it,  his  talents  only  rendered  him  the 
more  dangerous,  and  enabled  him  the  better  to  injure  his  fellows, 
if  any  of  them  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  chalked-out  course. 

Joyfully  did  this  young  man  view  the  breach  between  his  uncle 
and  cousin,  and  earnestly  did  he  fan  the  flames — the  red,  scorching 
flames  of  hate  and  rage,  that  burned  at  the  father's  heart.  In  their 
continued  alienation,  he  saw  a  portal  opening  up  to  his  own  advance- 
ment. Let  but  the  breach  remain  unhealed,  and,  when  death  came 
to  snatch  his  uncle  away  to  the  dark  region  of  silence,  he  hoped  to' 
become  owner  of  Netherton.  * 

He  set  all  his  cunning  and  insinuating  powers  to  work;  and, 
favoured  by  circumstances,  his  success  was  only  too  certain  and 
coniplete.  Influenced  by  the  nephew's  artful  representations,  and 
his  own  vindictive  nature,  the  Other's  anger  increased  from  day  to 
day ;  and  that  son  of  his,  once  so  proudly  looked  upon,  became  an 
object  of  the  bitterest  hatred.  Gradually  Frank  led  him  to  the  idea 
of  consummating  his  vengeance  by  defrauding  the  rebellious  Richard 
of  his  inheritance.  At  Bret,  even  the  cold,  cruel  heart  of  the  im- 
placable man  shrunk  back  from  this  deed;  but,  ere  long,  he  looked 
upon  it,  and  cherished  it  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  ofiended 
authority. 

Yet  was  the  will  in  favour  of  his  nephew  not  made,  when  a  sud- 
den and  fatal  illness  overtook  him;  and  on  this  boisterous  summer 
night,  feeling  that  death  was  at  hand,  he  despatched  Frank  for  the 
lawyer,  and  lay  in  feverish  impatience  till  his  arrival.  With  a 
bounding,  triumphant  heart,  the  youth  rushed  to  the  village,  and, 
rousing  the  startled  legal  agent,  hurried  him  back  to  the  mansion- 
house. 

This  brings  us  to  say  a  passing  word  about  Simon  Deep  well,  which 
is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  be  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  this  story.  Simon  was,  in  all  points,  the  type  of  a  lawyer, 
such  as  an  individual  of  that  profession  is  popularly  conceived.  He 
was  a  smooth,  plotting,  overreaching  man,  ready  to  serve  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  clients^  and  to  suggest  or  enter  into  any  nefurious 
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scheme  ivhich  promised  to  benefit  bitxik  If  he  had  a  conscience 
at  all,  it  sever  seemed  to  trouble  him.  His  nerves  were  seldom 
excited ;  but  in  most  circumstances  he  was  cool  as  a  cocamber, 
and  perfectly  preserved  his  self-command.  His  deep»  scheming 
head  was  always  clear>  and  his  eye  ever  open  to  take  advantage  c2 
circnmstances. 

.  He,  too,  had  watched  with  e^ger  eyes  the  quart^el  between  Mr 
Bverly  and  his  son ;  and  being  the  legal  agent  d  the  former,  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  use  his  influence,  either  to  mollify  the  old 
man,  or  keep  his  enmity  alive.  He  chose  to  do  the  latter,  in 
order  to  further  one  of  his  artful,  selfish  plans.  He  well  knew  the 
character  of  Frank,  and  perceived  that  he  would  enter  into  any 
plan,  however  fraudulent,  if  it  was  likely  to  profit  him.  On  this 
knowledge  he  founded  a  hope,  which  led  him  at  once  to  advise  the 
estate  to  be  settled  on  the  nephew;  and  yet  to  delay  the  prepara^ 
Uon  of  the  deed,  by  which  this  might  be  rendered  certain  in  the 
event  of  the  uncle's  death. 

As  his  object  in  doing  this  will  appear  presently,  we  need  not  now 
mention  it;  but  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  wily  agency  that  the 
will  was  not  executed  when  death  suddenly  came  to  claim  his  owm 
While,  therefore,  he  was  startled  by  Frank's  summons,  he  was  also 
thrilled  with  delight;  for  the  fact  communicated  was  in  exact  acoor* 
dance  with  his  wishes,  and  he  only  hoped  that  death  would  do  his 
work  quickly.  Still,  fearful  that  this  might  not  be  the  case,  he  made 
every  pretence  to  linger  by  the  way.  He  had  first  to  dress  him* 
self,  and  this  afforded  so  long  for  procrastination.  Then  he  had 
%o  go  into  his  office  to  get  the  sheet  of  parchment;  and,  when  alooe 
there,  he  locked  the  door,  and  spent  many  minutes  in  communication 
with  his  own  dark,  scheming  spirit. 

It  was  curious  how  completely  his  appearance  changed  when  nd 
human  eye  was  upon  him.  His  ooi^U>nanca,  formerly  so  passive 
and  impenetrable,  became  a  lively  index  of  the  working  paasions^ 
liioughts,  hopes,  and  feelings  within.  His  eye  flashed  with  excite* 
mant,  his  cheek  glowed  with  strong  emotion,  and  every  feature 
lent  itself  to  form  a  faithful  expression  of  the  mind  beneath. 
-  ^  Good,  good  1''  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  ^*  Fortune  favours  me.  I  know  his  diseases 
Jie  cannot  hold  out  above  an  hour.  Let  me  but  contrive  to  delay 
matters  till  then,  and  my  game  is  won.''  ; 

'  Frank's  loud  and  impatient  summons  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts^ 
and  he  had  to  depart  to  Netherton  mansion^  which  he  reached  as 
we  have  seen. 

Ned  Oakham,  the  gamekeeper,  was  a  surly,  bearish,  if  not  a 
Inratish  fellow.  To  his  master  he  could  be  &ir  and  fawning 
enough,  and  to  his  equals  he  was  forced  to  behave  with  common 
propriety;  but  he  was  a  paasionate,  tyxannioal  fellow  for  ^  tha^ 
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and  no  one  knew  thin  better  than  his  wife.  Poor  girl!  she  deeerred 
a  different^  a  better  fate.  She  hsd  been  the  favoorite  attendant  9i 
Mrs  Ererly ;  and,  being  an  orphan,  she  found  herself  without  friends 
and  witbeut  a  home  when  her  mistress  died.  Ned  had  for  some 
time  professed  an  ardent  attachment  to  her;  but,  though  at  that 
time  he  seemed  a  rough,  frank,  generous  young  man,  Elisabeth 
Wilson  had  a  natural  aversion  to  his  society,  and  would  not  listen  to 
his  suit.  But  when  she  was  thrown  on  the  wide  world,  and  saw  no 
refuge  for  her  young  head,  she  was  induced  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
gamekeeper^s  solicitations,  backed  as  they  were  by  Ifr  Eyerly's 
influence,  and  consent  to  become  his  wife.  It  was  a  fearful  mistaJce 
this  on  the  part  of  the  unfriended  girl ;  and,  had  she  listened  to 
her  calmer  judgment,  she  would  not  have  yielded  to  an  apparent 
necessity.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  strong  temptation  placed  in  her 
way,  and  to  fall  before  it  was  natural  enough;  but  moral  results,  in 
their  evolutions,  take  little  account  of  extenuating  circumstances, 
and,  whatever  be  the  motive  urging  to  a  violation  of  law,  the  penalty 
is  not  the  less  exacted. 

Now,  though  Elizabeth  Wilson  was  in  a  position,  desperate 
enough  as  regarded  worldly  welfare,  yet  she  should  have  had  faith 
in  a  Father  in  heaven,  and  waited  His  time  and  manner  for  her 
extrication.  Instead  of  doing  this,  she  went  to  the  sacred  marriage* 
altar  with  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  who  was  in  many 
essential  points  unfit  to  be  her  partner  in  life.  She  was  gentle  and 
correct  in  principle,  refined  in  taste,  intelligent  and  pure  in  heart; 
while  he  was  such  as  we  have  described  him.  They  had  no 
sympathy  in  common.  They  could  not  understand  each  other. 
He  sneered  at  her  fanciful  notions,  as  he  termed  them;  and  she, 
when  too  late,  came  to  see  and  mourn  over  his  sad  imperfec- 
tions. 

His  cruel,  passionate  nature  was  not  long  in  developing  itself, 
and  equally  soon  he  found  that  he  did  not  entirely  possess  his  wife's 
heart.  From  that  moment,  he  treated  her  with  harshness,  and  with 
a  severity  before  which  her  timid  soul  quailed.  Misery  was  now 
her  portion,  a  life  of  slavery  and  dread  her  woful  experience.  She 
had  not  courage  to  brave  the  angry  lion,  and  invariably  crouched  in 
meek,  patient  sorrow  beneath  his  brutality. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  persons  brought  together  on  this 
eventful  occasion. 

As  the  parchment  was  being  filled  up,  the  old  man  lay  with 
eager  eyes  fixed  on  Deepwell,  his  face  becoming  paler  every 
moment,  and  the  angel  of  death  knocking  louder  and  louder  at  his 
heart  Frank  stood  by  in  great  agitation,  fearful  that  the  spirit 
would  depart  ere  the  will,  which  made  him  owner  of  Netherton, 
was  a  legal  document;  while  Ned  Pakham  looked  upon  the  scene 
with  a  careless  eye,  and  his  wife  cAst  timorous  glances  from  face 


to  face,  sometimes  bestowing  one  upon  her  husband,  which  he  re« 
turned  by  a  scowl. 

The  silence  had  lasted  onlj  a  few  minutes,  when  Mr  Everly  de^ 
manded,  in  impatient  toneS|  if  the  paper  was  not  yet  ready  for  hiv 
signature* 

**  Patieocei  my  dear  sir/'  said  the  lawyer,  without  looking  up. 

^  Patience ! "  roared  the  old  man,  in  hoarse  death 'tones.  "  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  time  for  patience.  My  arm  is  getting  cold  and 
tiumbedi  and  so  would  my  heart,  only  it  is  kept  warm  by  the  thirst 
for  revenge.     Quick,  quick  !  or  the  deed  will  be  left  undone." 

<*  The  legal  forms  must  be  eiCpressed,^  remarked  Mr  Deepwell^ 
unmoved.  Indeed,  he  had  set  himself  purposely  to  delay,  and 
loiter  in  the  race  he  was  now  running  with  death,  for  he  wished 
the  grim  king  to  seize  his  victim  ere  he  had  rendered  the  will 
binding.  But  feeling  the  urgent  eye  of  Frank  fixed  upon  him» 
he  could  not  actually  stop :  the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to  write 
slowly,  and  glance  occasionally  at  the  bed,  to  see  whether  he  was 
l)eing  distanced  by  the  last  enemy. 

*^  Curses  on  it  I  Are  you  not  yet  ready  I**  thundered  Mr  Everly^ 
as  the  death-pangs  tortured  his  heart. 

'<  Not  quite.  Keep  yourself  perfectly  still,  my  dear  sir.  That  is 
well ;  that  excitement  must  soon  kill  him,"  muttered  the  lawyer* 
*'  If  I  can  but  delay  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  game  is  mine." 

Terrible  grew  the  mental  agony  of  the  old  man  as  his  physical 
suffering  increased.  Passion  raged,  the  anticipation  of  baffled  re- 
venge tortured.  Though  the  work  of  dissolution  was  g^oing  on,  he 
gave  not  one  thought  to  his  own  position.  To  die  withnis revenge 
consummated^  was  his  absorbing  aim}  to  live  not  till  this  was  accom^ 
plished,  was  his  absorbing  fear< 

**  Why  did  I  put  off  till  this  hour  t "  he  exclaimed,  grinding  his 
teeth,  while  large  drops  of  death-sweat  rolled  down  his  face« 
''Deepwell,  the  pen,  the  pen!  you  can  finish  the  writing  after  I 
am  dead.     Qaick,  show  me  the  place,  qaick — quick  l'^ 

Frank  sprang  forward  to  place  the  pen  in  his  uncle^s  hand,  and 
the  parchment  ready  for  his  signature;  but  the  lawyer,  laying  a 
quiet  steady  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm^  gently  yet  firmly  re-« 
strained  him. 

**  Pray,  be  calm,  my  dear  sir,*'  he  whispered^  in  the  smoothest  aud 
gentlest  of  tones.  '<  We  must  not  proceed  illegally  in  this  matter. 
Let  every  thing  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  as  the  good  book 
says^i  and  as  the  law  enjoins.  We  will  get  through  in  good 
time." 

"  But  do  you  not  see  that  my  unde^s  last  moments  are  at  hand )  ^ 
cried  the  young  man,  angrily. 

**  Heaven  forbid l"  ejaculated  Deepwell,  with  seeming  fervour. 
*'  I  would  hope  Mr  Everly  has  yet  many  happy  days  to  see     ■  *^ 
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'^S'deathy.  sir  1 1  tell  you  I  have  not  many  moments,'^  thundered  th^ 
latter,  from  the  bed.     '*  Frank,  what  tempted  you  to  bring  this  old 

Eidantic  fool?     Oonld  not  yoa  have  got  his  partner,  Pluckibrdf 
e  would  have  done  thia  buainesa  without  so  many  quibbles/' 
''The   law*s  delays,   Mr  Everly;  nothing  more,   I  assure   yoD» 
Delays  which  are  so  old  and  well  known,  as  to  have  become  pro* 
verbial  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.     As  for  Mr  Pluckford,  I  am 

Bure  he  would  have  done  nothing  illegal,  any  more  than '* 

''Are  you  done  yet,  sir  1  '*  gasped  Mr  Everly,  who  was  now  almost 
exhausted. 

"  Nearly,  sir,  nearly,"  replied  the  lawyer,  who  had  actually  got 
the  deed  drawn  up,  and  reluctantly  acknowledged  so.  "There, 
^1q  witness  whereof.'  Here  is  the  place  where  your  signature  goes^ 
sir." 

Mr  Everly  started  up  with  a  smile  of  ferocious  joy  on  his  conn* 
tenance,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  for  the  pen. 

"  Not  yet,  sir,  not  quite  yet,"  said  the  wily  lawyer,  who  hoped^  by 
inducing  another  burst  of  rage,  to  accelerate  the  issue. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  now  ^"  cried  Frank,  greatly  excited;  while 
his  uncle,  too  furious  to  speak,  glared  with  maddened  eye,  first  ofi 
the  one  and  then  on  the  other. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  read  the  document  in  the  bearing  of  the 
testator,"  replied  Deepwell,  with  uomoved  voice. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  it  read,"  roared  Mr  Everly.  **  Damnation, 
will  you  give  me  the  pen  V* 

Frank  seised  the  pen  from  the  lawyer's  hand,  charged  it  with 
ink,  and  placed  it  between  his  uncle's  fingers,  laying  at  the  same 
moment  the  parchment  upon  his  knee.  With  frantic  eagerness, 
the  dying  man  bent  over  the  paper ;  but  his  eyes  were  glsEing,  and 
he  could  not  see  it. 

"  Guide  it,  Frank,  guide  it  to  the  place,"  hissed  his  uncle,  whil^ 
the  death-rattle  was  heard  in  his  throat. 

Frank  held  the  trembling  hand  to  the  parchment,  and  the  fingerb 
frequently  moved  up  and  down,  but  they  were  now  past  forming 
letters.  Hardly  had  the  pen  touched  the  paper,  when  the  lawyer, 
who  was  looking  on  with  breathless  interest,  observed  the  falling  of 
Mr  Everly 's  jaw.  In  another  moment,  the  head  drooped  forward, 
the  pen  fell  from  the  stiffening  fingers;  and  with  a  groan,  such  as  is 
seldom  heard  on  earth,  the  old  man  expired,  leaving  the  will  us* 
signed. 

"  He  is  dead  I"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief. 
With  an  oath,  the  baffled  and  disappointed  nephew  tossed  the 
still  warm  body  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  strode  fiercely 
through  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FRAUI>. 

*'  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Deep  well,  watching  the  motions  of 
the  youth. 

^^Donel"  echoed  Frank,  passionately.  '^  Nothing  can  be  done. 
The  will  is  valueless  without  the  signature.  If  you  had  not  in* 
nisted  on  observing  your  confounded  legal  formS)  I  might  have  been 
the  possessor  of  this  fine  estate.  A  moment  more  would  have 
done  it.  Now  my  chance  is  lost,  and  we  may  all  go  home — or  to 
the  devil,  it  matters  little  which." 

Beepwell's  grey*  eye  twinkled,  and  a  narrow  observer  might  have 
detected  a  smile  flitting  over  his  cunning  features. 

''  My  dear  sir,''  he  said,  in  his  most  silvery  accents,  **  yen  are 
too  hasty.  A  man  is  seldom  placed  in  a  position  m  which  BothiDg 
can  be  done.  Difficult  as  the  present  circumstances  ave,  it  it 
possible  that  they  may  be  obviated.  Come  with  me  to  the  next 
apartment,  and  let  ns  think  it  over." 

So  speaking,  he  took  up  the  parchment  and  one  of  the  tapers 
which  burned  on  the  table,  and  drew  Frank  oat  of  the  room,  re* 
questing  Ned  and  his  wife  to  await  their  return. 

The  youth  allowed  himself  to  be  passively  led  by  the  lawyer. 
He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  his  object;  but  the  hint  thrown 
out,  that  a  remedy  might  be  found  for  the  want  of  Mr  Everly't 
signature,  made  him  at  once  curious  and  obedient. 

Deepwell  having  carefully  fastened  the  door,  pointed  to  a  chair, 
which  Frank  took,  and  then  possessed  himself  of  another,  placing  the 
light  so  as  it  might  reveal  every  shade  or  emotion  that  passed  over 
the  young  man*s  countenance.  He  was  about  to  play  the  game  he 
had  been  watching  for  the  last  hour  to  get  into  his  hands,  and  he 
felt  that  it  demanded  all  bis  caution.  He  thought  he  was  sure  of 
the  youth  before  him;  but  lawyers  seldom  trust  entirely  to  per- 
sonal impressions.     Rashness  is  not  a  feature  of  their  character. 

He  looked  keenly  at  Frank,  and  saw  that  he  awaited  his  words 
with  breathless  interest.     At  length  he  said,  slowly, 

^  You  have  just  charged  me,  heaven  knows  how  unjustly,  with, 
being  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  your  uncle  has  died  without  signing 
his  will.     Now,  though  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  this  charge,  yet  I 
willing  to  aid  in  getting  the  deficiency  reetifiied." 

''In  what  way  ?"  eagerly  demsinded  Frank. 
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**  By  remaining  silent,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  significant  nod. 

Still  Frank  looked  pnzzled,  for  he  comprehended  not  the  lawyer's 
drift. 

'^  I  must  be  more  explicit/'  thought  Deepwell,  as  he  dived  into 
his  breast  for  his  pocket-book. 

He  selected  two  letters  from  a  bundle,  and  spread  them  oat 
together  on  the  table. 

«  Do  you  see  what  these  are,  Mr  Frank  ?" 

Frank  bent  forward,  and  looked.  <*  Perfectly,''  he  answered. 
*^  These  are  two  letters  addressed  to  yourself,  one  written  by  my 
uncle,  and  the  other  by  me." 

**  Just  so.  Now,  do  you  observe  any  thing  remarkable  about  the 
two  notes?" 

''  Nothing;  both  seem  to  have  been  sent  on  unimportant  matters. ' 

'^  It  is  not  the  style  or  language  I  mean,  but  the  handwriting. 
Is  there  not,  in  this  respect,  a  most  striking  resemblance  between 
them?" 

Frank  started  up.  **  1  have  it,"  he  exclaimed ;  **  the  very  thing. 
It  will  never  be  detected.*' 

"Hush!"  said  Deepwell,  touching  his  arm,  impressively. 
'*  Before  we  say  another  word  on  the  subject,  answer  me  this 
question.  Are  Oakham  and  his  wife  to  be  trusted  9  Will  they 
take  part  in  the  affair ) " 

"  For  Ned,  I  can  speak  with  confidence,"  answered  Frank;  "  and, 
I  dare  say,  he  will  be  responsible  for  his  wife.  Of  course,  his 
assistance  must  be  bought." 

'<  Undoubtedly;  no  one  would  be  so  mad  as  run  such  a  risk 
without  compensation." 

"  Then  Ned  is  our  man." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr  Everly — ^our  man,  not  our  man,"  said  the 
cautious  lawyer.  ^'This  is  your  business,  not  mine;  and  though  I 
help  you  through  with  it,  it  is  only  as  an  adviser.  Advice  and 
silence  are  all  that  I  give  in  the  matter." 

Frank  bowed.  ''Then,  Mr  Deepwell,  we  had  better  get  the 
affair  done.  The  body  will  be  getting  stiff,  and  if  we  delay, 
suspicion  may  be  aroused." 

*'  Quite  right.  The  preliminaries  once  settled,  and  you  cannot  be 
too  expeditious." 

Frank  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  pronoun, 
and  this  reminded  him  that  Deepwell  himself  must  be  fee'd. 

'*  Mr  Deepwell,"  said  the  young  man,  ''  1  cannot  expect  that  you 
will  run  this  risk  for  friendship's  sake.  It  is  but  fair  that  you 
participate  in  the  result." 

The  lawyer  hemmed  and  hawed.  Could  Frank  have  got  a  look 
into  his  companion's  heart,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  was  indeed 
the  stake^for  which  the  desperate  game  had  been  played* 
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**  As  yon  observe,"  replied  Deepwell,  "  the"  risk  is  very  greats* 
great  in  itself,  and  all  the  greater  to  one  in  my  position.  In  fact, 
I  am  staking  my  all  in  the  matter^  and  expect  to  be  renumerated 
accordingly." 

'<  Pray,  name  your  sam,  Mr  Deepwell,''  said  Frank,  composedly. 

*^  The  factorship  of  the  estate." 

"  Good.     You  shall  have  it/* 

*<  And  a  third  of  the  rental,"  added  the  lawyer,  looking  steadily 
at  the  young  man. 

Frank  started  up  in  amazement.  ''This  is  extortionate,  Ur 
Deepwell,"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "  Such  terms  as  these  I  can 
never  listen  to." 

'*  As  you  please,  Mr  Everly,"  replied  the  lawyer,  coolly.  *'  In 
that  case,  it  is  my  duty,  as  agent  for  the  late  Mr  Everly,  to  inform 
bis  son  of  his  death,  and  request  him  to  come  immediately  to 
Netherton  to  take  possession." 

This  was  a  toucher,  and  the  young  man  winced.  He  saw,  in  a 
moment,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  yield  to  the  demand,  sweeping 
though  it  was. 

*'  I  am  in  your  hands,  sir,"  said  Frank,  forcing  a  smile ;  **  and 
agree  to  the  proposal  you  have  made." 

The  sharp,  grey  eye  twinkled;  but  Deepwell's  emotions  were  too 
much  under  command  to  betray  his  joyful  satisfaction. 

''  Then,  with  this  understanding,  toe  shall  proceed,"  he  observed, 
quietly.  ^^  We  must  secure  Ned,  and  let  him  show  his  wife  what  is 
required  of  lier.     I  shall  just  ask  him  to  speak  with  us  here." 

Deepwell  rose,  and  going  to  the  chamber  of  death,  returned  in  a 
moment  with  the  gamekeeper,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
secured  as  before. 

''  Would  you  like  an  easy  life  of  it,  Ned  f "  asked  the  lawyer, 
slapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder. 

The  observant  Ned,  who  guessed  that  something  was  in  the  wind^ 
raised  his  hand  to  his  black,  matted  locks,  and  replied, 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  air  ?  " 

''Then  you  have  no  objections  to  do  something  by  which  to 
earn  it  I" 

"None  iiTthe  world,"  said  the  unscrupulous  Ned. 

"  But,  your  wife;  what  about  her  9  Is  she  equaUy  to  be  relied 
on  f"  asked  the  lawyer,  bluntly. 

"  Leave  me  to  manage  her,"  answered  Ned,  with  a  wink.  "  But 
what  is  the  job  to  be  done  ?" 

"Why,  a  very  simple  one^-merely  to  put  your  names  to  that 
parchment.'' 

"Whatl  nothing  else)" 

*'  Nothing." 

^  O  then,  the  thing  is  done.     It  is  a  simple  thing  to  do  that." 
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**  You,  of  coarse,  know  what  the  act  ine^nt  f"** 

^*  Means  1 "  echoed  Ned,  scratching  his  head.  "  No,  I  CRn't  naf 
as  I  know  what  it  means.  I  only  know  that  I  hvre  to  write  bij 
name  on  that  paper — to  spell  Ned   Oakha m.*' 

"  Yes;  jou  know  what  we  brought  you  here  fo  at  first)'* 

**  To  be  sure  I  do — to  witnesH  Msster's  will.** 

"  That  is,  in  fact,  to  say  that  you  saw  him  sign  his  name  )** 

"  Exactly." 

**  Well,  you  say  the  same  thing  by  putting  your  name  there."     « 

''  Do  1 1  O  weli,  it's  all  the  same.  If  i*m  paid  handsooieiy  fur 
it,  I'll  swear  that  or  any  thing  else.'* 

"  It  will  be  dangerous,  you  know,  if  the  thing  is  discoTered.** 

**  0, 1  twig  that,"  said  Ned ;  «<  but  it's  the  ri^  I'm  paid  for,  and 
ril  chance  it.     What's  the  sum  V 

<<  Thirty  pounds  a*year !  your  cottage,  and  present  siteation.** 

<<  Dune,"  cried  Ned,  slapping  his  hand  un  his  thigh. 

**  You  engage  for  your  wife  also?"  said  Deepwell,  interrogatiyely. 

*<  O,  no  fear  of  Bess;  she'll  not  thwart  me  in  a  matter  like  this.** 

*<  Away  then  and  prepare  her,  and  let  both  of  you  be  ready  wheD 
we  want  you." 

The  lawyer  opened  the  door,  motioning  to  Ned  to  depart^  whidi 
the  latter  was  not  slow  to  do. 

Frank  then  set  himself  under  Deepwell's  direction  to  forge  kit 
uncle's  name.  It  was  long,  and  after  many  trials  on  another  piece 
of  paper,  ere  he  ventured  to  trace  it  on  the  parchment ;  but  it  was 
done  at  last,  and  in  a  manner  whieh  satisfied  even  the  lawyer. 

Meanwhile,  Ned  proceeded  to  the  chamber  where  he  had  left  his 
wife  alone  with  the  corpse,  and  found  her  seated  as  far  from  X\^  bed 
as  the  room  would  allow. 

"  Wiiat,  Bess,  lass!  afraid  of  master's  dead  body)"  inquired  her 
husband,  sitting  down  by  her  side. 

^  Not  afraid,  Ned,"  answered  the  other  gently.  ''  But  the  pre« 
sence  of  death  produces  a  solemnity  and  awe  whieh  one  cannot 
resist.     But  why  do  they  not  dress  the  body?" 

<*  O,  that  will  be  done  by-snd-by,  no  doubt,"  said  Ned,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence;  for  he  was  thinking  how  he  might  best  get  his 
wife  to  consent  to  do  her  part  in  the  contemplated  transaction. 
Notwithstanding  the  confidence  he  showed  on  the  point  to  the 
lawyer,  he  knew  he  would  have  hard  work  to  accomplish  the  task:, 
and  was,  therefore,  glad  when  he  got  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  her  alone.  While  he  sat  there,  rapidly  running  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind,  he  resolved  to  coax  her  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
if  that  plan  failed,  to  threaten  her  into  obedience,  of  the  success  of 
which  latter  method  he  had  little  doubt;  for  Elizabeth  was  a  timid 
creature,  and  her  firmness  always  gave  way  to  Ned's  passionate 
nature. 
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*^  I  say,  Bess,  my  lass,  do  you  know  that  this  night  will  make 
our  fortune?" 

His  wife  looked  at  him  in  silent  astonishment. 

**  Nay,  don't  look  so  bewildered.  It  is  true.  After  to>night,  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  future.     Our  living  is  sure." 

'^I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Ned^"  said  his  wife,  in  some 
alarm. 

'*  Well,  I  just  mean  what  I  say.  We  shall  have  an  easy  time  of 
it.  No  more  work  to  do  tlian  we  have  at  present— or  less,  I  dare 
say,  if  1  like — and  double  the  pay.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

'^But  how  can  you  kuow  anything  about  that?  Master  Richard 
is^  indeed,  kind  and  generous;  but  you  canuot  yet  know  how  he 
will  treat  his  father's  old  servants." 

*'  Master  Richard !''  echoed  Ned.  What  puts  him  in  your  head? 
Who  talked  of  him  ?  '  It  was  not  1,  I  am  sure." 

**  No;  but  you  spoke  of  remaining  in  your  present  situation,  at 
larger  wages.     At  least,  I  thought  you  meant  that." 

'*  And  so  I  did.     But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Master  Richard?" 

"  Why  everything,  to  my  mind.  He  is  our  master  now,  thauk 
Heaven.  0,  Ned,  it  is  unseemly  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  another ; 
but  1  was  glad — yes,  glad,  when  he  died  before  the  will  was  signed." 

<* Stuff  and  nonsense/'  replied  her  husband,  angrily.  ''Didn't 
master  know  best  what  to  do  with  his  property  ?  Depend  upon  it. 
Master  Frank  will  be  better  to  us  than  ever  Master  Richard  would 
have  been." 

*'  Master  Frank  is  a But  it  matters  not;  only  I  am  glad  the 

son  will  not  be  defrauded  of  his  inheritance." 

'*  Don't  speak  no  nonsense,  mistress.  The  estate  is  Master 
Frank's.  The  old  man  clearly  wished  him  to  get  it,  and  get  it  he 
shall." 

''  That  is  impossible^  Ned.  The  want  of  the  signature  makes 
the  will  invalid.** 

'*  But  that  small  mistake  may  be  rectified/'  remarked  Ned,  wink* 
ing  sagaciously. 

Rectified  1"  echoed  Elizabeth,  looking  in  wonder  at  her  husband. 
Ay,  rectified,"  replied  Ned,  with  a  chuckle.     '^Nothing  more 
easy  than  to  clap  master's  name  to  the  paper." 

*'  Just  that  easy,  that  it  would  be  forgery,  Ned,  and  transport 
him  that  did  it  beyond  seas,"  said  his  wife,  nodding  significantly. 

**  Ay,  if  it  was  found  out/'  replied  Ned.  <^  But  this  it  will  not 
be;  for  who  can  prove  it?" 

«<  Merciful  Heaven !  Ned,"  cried  Elizabeth,  a  sudden  light  break- 
ing in  upon  her^  '*  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  intend  forging 
the  will?" 

*^Hush  I  speak  lower.     That  is  just  what  they  mean  to  do,  Bess ; 
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and,  what  is  more,  they  want  jonr  name  and  mine  to  it,  and  I  hara 
promised  that  they  shall  hare  them.^ 

**  0  no,  no,  Ned.     Do  not  take  any  part  in  this  iniquity.*^ 

''  Tush !  What  business  is  it  of  onrst  If  they  choose  to  pay  oa 
so  well,  we  will  not  be  such  fouk  as  stickle  at  the  matter  of  writing 
onr  names." 

"  Bot  it  is  fraufi,  Ned.  It  is  doing  a  terrible  wrong  to  one  wh«i 
has  been  foully  wronged  already,  and  helping  a  blackguard— ay,  a 
blackguard;  for  what  is  Frank  Ererly  but  that?  Ah  I  Ned,  I  know 
that  man  better  than  you.  No,  no;  we  cannot  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  black  transaction." 

"Won't  you  listen  to  reason,  Bess?"  whispered  Ned,  sternly. 

''  I  am  listening  to  reason,  Ned,  and  to  something  deeper  and 
more  unerring — to  conscience;  and  both  tell  me  that  such  a  deed 
is  at  once  despicable  and  dangerous." 

'*  As  to  being  dangerous,  of  course  that  is  to  be  expected.  But 
what  are  we  to  be  paid  for  f  Not,  surely,  for  putting  our  names 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Of  course  not — it  is  fur  the  risk  we  run; 
Then,  about  that  other  long  word  you  used.  I  suppose  it  meana 
something  the  opposite  of  respectable;  but  whut  needs  we  care 
about  thati  We  will  be  independent  of  the  world,  and  can  snap 
our  fingers  at  it." 

«  But  I  tell  you,  Ned,  that  Prank  Ererly  is " 

^ Pshaw!  Bess.  It  makes  no  matter  to  me  what  Frank  Everly 
is.  Were  he  the  devil  himself,  he  could  not  overreach  us  in  this 
matter;  for,  the  moment  he  attempted  to  do  unfairly,  he  knows  I 
would  split,  and  could  put  his  neck  in  a  halter.  I  tell  you,  Bess, 
we  have  him  every  way.  Why,  lass,  it's  the  luckiest  thing  that 
ever  happened  us." 

"You  forget  the  sin,  Ned,"  said  his  wife,  solemnly.  "And 
should  we  even  escape  detection  here,  you  know  there  is  a  hereafter, 
where  every  action  has  to  be  accounted  for." 

**Come,  now,  don't  preach,"  rejoined  Ned.  "  The  short  and  the 
long  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  thing 
is  to  be  done.  Deepwell  will  be  here  for  us  presently,  so  you  just 
write  your  name  without  a  word." 

"  1  tell  you,  Ned,  I  will  not  take  part  in  this  deed,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, with  bold  d(  cision.     ^*  I  will  leave  the  house  at  once,  and—" 

"Are  you  mad,  wench  I"  whispered  Ned,  vehemently,  springing 
before  her  as  she  attempted  to  quit  the  room.  "  Now,  hear  me,"  he 
added,  while  his  face  waa  convulsed  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and 
his  eyes  glean^ed  with  a  horrible  light.  "  If  you  dare  shrink,  or 
show  any  hesitation  before  the  lawyer  or  Master  Frank ;  above  all, 
if  you  refuse  to  sign  ycur  name,  I  will  murder  you  by  inches. 
Now,  you  know  me." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  do/'  faltered  the  terror-stricken  wife,  sinking 
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into  a  chair.  '^  O  Ned/'  she  pleadcil,  with  streaming  eyes,  "  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  this  project.  It  can  bring  upon  us  nothing 
but  misery.  We  will  never  have  a  moment's  peace  of  mind  after 
it  is  done;  and,  sooner  or  later,  be  sure  it  will  be  discovered.  Do 
let  us  leave  this  place  at  once." 

"  Cease  this  prating,"  hissed  Ned,  with  a  fearful  oath,  driving 
her  into  tiie  corner,  for  he  heard  Deepwell  coming  from  the  other 
room.     The  next  moment  the  lawyer  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

"Now,  Ned,  we  are  ready  for  you.     Come  quickly." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Ned,  smoothing  his  brovr,  and  changing 
bis  tone. 

Then  giving  his  wife  a  look  before  which  she  quailed,  he  took 
hold  of  her  arm  ivith  a  firm  grasp,  and  dragged  her  with  him  to  the 
next  room,  to  which  the  lawyer  had  returned. 

"  Remember,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  as  they  passed  the 
threshold,  and  crushed  her  slender  arm  with  a  ruthless  gripe. 

The  poor  wife's  heart  died  within  her,  and  she  passiveljr 
approached  the  table. 

Deepwell  put  a  pen  into  Ned's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  spofc 
where  his  signature  was  to  go.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
gamekeeper  wrote  his  name  in  great  round  letters,  and  handed  the 
quill  to  his  wife. 

She  was  about  to  turn  away  and  flee;  but  her  husband's  awful 
look  fixed  her  to  the  spot,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  she  took  the 
pen.  ller  eyes  grew  dim;  she  saw  neither  the  table  nor  the 
|»archment ;  and  probably  she  would  have  fallen,  but  a  pinch  in  the 
arm,  which  made  her  nearly  cry  outright,  prevented  her  from  fainting. 

*'  There  is  the  place,  Mrs  Oakham,"  said  the  smooth,  bland  voice 
of  the  lawyer  at  her  elbow. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Bess  ?  *'  remarked  her  husband,  carelessly  leading 
iter  hand  to  the  spot.  "  There  it  is,  just  below  my  name.  Take 
care ;  don't  blot  the  paper." 

Mechanically,  and  ere  she  well  knew  how,  her  name  was  written. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Vou  can  now  return  home, 
aiid  your  first  quarter's  salary  will  be  paid  to-morrow." 

Again  taking  his  wife's  arm,  Ned  left  the  room,  and  the  strangely^ 
assorted  couple  were  soon  proceeding  along  the  avenue  to  their  cottage, 

<^  It  is  done,"  said  Frank,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

<<And  well  done  too,"  chuckled  Deepwell,  rubbing  his  hands. 
**  Let  me  greet  you,  Mr  Everly,  as  the  owner  of  Netherton."  And 
the  wily  lawyer  bowed  before  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
successfully  duped  and  tempted. 

Frank's  face  flushed  with  pleasure,  as  he  left  the  apartment  to 
awaken  the  household. 

The  wind  had  now  fallen,  and  the  morning  of  another  beautiful 
sanuBer  day  was  downing  over  the  eartlu 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  fraud  was  perpetrated  at  Nether- 
ton,  its  victim  was  surrounded  by  the  wild  madness  of  a  brain- 
fiever.  '  Poor  Richard  Ererl/s  cup  of  misery,  long  filling  with  its 
bitter,  bitter  mixture,  had  that  afternoon  reached  the  brim,  and 
was  poured  out  upon  him  as  a  dark  rial  of  wrath.  It  would  have 
added  little  to  his  anguish  had  he  known  that  his  father's  spirit  had 
gone  its  dreary,  dismal  way  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and  that  ere  be 
departed  he  strove  by  every  humau  means  to  make  his  last  act  one 
of  the  foulest  wrong  towards  himself.  It  would  still  have  moved 
him  little  had  he  known  that  the  injustice  which  death  had  defeated 
had  been  afterwards  consummated,  and  that  his  inheritance  was  to 
be  taken  from  him  by  those  who  had  neither  legal  nor  moral  right 
to  it.  A  knowledge  of  these  things  would,  at  the  moment,  have 
had  little  effect  upon  him ;  for  the  grief  of  his  deep  and  double 
bereavement  admitted  of  no  increase  from  other  sources.  The  only 
ties  which  bound  him  to  humanity  had  been  snapt  asunder.  The 
only  two  hearts  in  the  wide  world  whose  beatings  moved  his  own, 
were  pressed  by  the  relentless  and  relaxless  hand  of  death;  and  what 
had  he  further  to  do  with  life  or  its  concerns  ?  What  mattered  it 
to  him  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  in  the  matter  of  gold  and  lands  t 
The  grave  which  yawned  to  receive  his  wife  and  child  would  at 
the  time  receive  every  thing  his  soul  desired  on  earth,  except  thai 
which  earth  was  never  intended  to  yield — revenge.  Ay,  true.  If 
the  estate  of  Nether  ton  can  in  any  way  assist  him  to  gain  this  object, 
he  wUl  battle  for  it  with  all  Lis  might,  not  merely  because  it  is  his 
right,  but  because  it  will  afford  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  awful 
oath  he  swore  by  the  side  of  his  murdered  dead.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this,  he  will  face  every  foe,  and  crush  every  wrong;  hurl  his 
oppressors  to  the  earth,  and  trample  fiercely  on  their  necks;  not 
because  they  would  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  but  because 
they  would  have  hindered  him  in  rushing  along  his  burning  way  to 
vengeance. 

We  are,  however,  going  too  fast  for  the  course  of  incidents.  As 
yet  he  lies  on  his  pallet  in  the  debtor  s  prison,  unconscious  of  every 
thing,  even  of  the  terrible  rushings  of  the  fever  that  courses  madly 
through  his  brain.  He  knew  not  when  they  took  away  his  wife  and 
boy,  and  laid  them  in  their  pauper's  grave;  ne  was  spared  the  untold 
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agony  of  a  last  look^  and  the   dull  rattle   of  the  earth   on  tbf 
coffin  lid. 

Days  passed,  and  the  battle  between  life  and  death  continued 
till  the  crisis  came,  i^-hen  the  victory  would  be  decided.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day,  while  the  fever  was  raging  in  all  itf 
force,  the  turnkey  entered  his  cell,  followed  by  a  mild,  benevolent- 
looking  gentleman,  on  whose  plafCid,  kindly  features  rested  th« 
traces  of  time-saddened  grief.  He  approached  the  bed,  at  the  side 
of  which  a  nurse  was  seated,  gazed  in  silence  on  the  flushed  fact 
and  wandering  eye  of  the  youth,  listened  to  his  frantic  ravings,  abd 
dropped  the  tribute  of  a  tear  to  his  sorrows.  Then,  heaving  a  sigh, 
he  turned  away,  motioned  the  turnkey  to  follow  him,  and  again  left 
(he  cell. 

He  met  the  doctor  in  one  of  the  passages,  and  took  his  arm  in 
silence. 

"Well,  Mr  Gray,  have  you  seen  himl"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sadness.  "  It  ia 
a  dreadful  case,  and  I  have  to  thank  you,  doctor,  for  bringing  it  to 
my  notice.  My  chief  regret  is,  that  I  did  not  know  the  particular! 
sooner,  when  his  wife  and  child  might  have  been  spared." 

"  Yes,  that  is  also  my  chief  vexation,"  replied  the  doctor^  '*  But 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  t)ie  circumstances,  until  I  was  called  in 
to  attend  him;  and  having  asked  the  chaplain  the  cause  of  the 
deplorable  spectacle,  I  caiae  to  know  the  particuLirs  which  I 
oommuuicated  to  yon/' 

"  Surely  Sir  £dward  can  be  punished  for  such  monstrous 
cruelty  V*  said  Mr  Gray,  with  as  much  indignation  in  his  voice  as 
lus  nature  was  capable  of. 

"Not  so,"  answered  the" doctor,  somewhat  bitterly,  "He  ha« 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  reached* 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  remove  his  victim  from  his  clutches." 

"  Which  shall  be,  the  moment  he  is  fit  to  be  removed,"  replied 
Mr  Gray,  promptly. 

"Yes,  if  he  survive  the  struggle,"  was  the  doctor's  remark. 
"  His  constitution  seems  good,  but  the  present  tax  u])on  it  is  a 
terrible  one.  However,  a  few  days  will  decide.  Meanwhile,  I 
know  his  case  otherwise  is  in  good  hands." 

And  the  kind  doctor  pressed  Mr  Gray's  hand  with  much  respect, 
and  entered  one  of  the  cells,  leaving  his  companion  to  follow  his 
own  bent.  He  went  straight  out  of  the  prison,  passed  along 
Waterloo  Place;  and  after  traversing  some  of  the  streets  in  the 
New  Town,  finally  entered  the  office  of  a  certain  lawyer  named 
Backrent. 

He  was  shown  into  the  lawyer's  sanctum,  and  beheld,  seated  at 
a  desk,  a  little,  oldish  man,  with  very  hard  features.  Behind  him 
ptoodj  on  wpod^n.  shelves,  rows  of  tin  boxes  japanned  and  labelled:; 
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mnd  among  the  reit,  in  a  verjr  eonspiouons  position,  was  one 
the  name  of  Sir  Eflward  Rockhart. 

*^  You  are  Mr  Rackrent,  I  presume  t''  said  the  stranger^  mildly. 

*'  The  same^  sir;  at  jour  service/'  answered  the  lawyer,  rising  and 
bowing. 

'^  And  the  legal  adviser  and  agent  of  Sir  Edward  Rockhart  f ** 
added  Mr  Gray,  in  the  same  tone,  glancing  at  the  black  box  behind. 

'*  I  have  that  honour/'  said  the  lawyer,  bowing  again,  and  even 
more  obsequiously;  for  he  thought  he  saw,  in  the  placid-looking 
gentleman  before  him,  a  landed  proprietor  in  search  of  a  factor. 

**  Pray,"  added  Mr  Rackrent,  in  his  blandest  tones,  ^  how  can  I 
be  of  service  to  you,  sir  ?     Any  thing  in  my  power,  I  shall  gladly  do.** 

**  My  business  need  not  occupy  you  long,"  answered  Mr  Gray, 
coldly.  **  I  have  merely  called  to  discharge  a  debt.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  the  sums  due  to  certain 
tradesmen  and  others,  by  Mr  Richard  Everly — debts  which  your 
employer,  Sir  Edward,  was  eccentric  enough  to  buy  up,  not  that  he 
might  free  Mr  Everly,  who  is  his  son-in-law,  but  for  the  very 
laudable  purpose  of  casting  him  into  prison?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I — I — do  not  know  who  you  are,"  stammered  the 
lawyer,  taken  quite  aback  by  this  address,  so  different  from  what  he 
expected. 

<'It  is  no  matter  who  I  am,  sir,"  answered  Mr  Gray.  ''It  is 
enough,  I  suppose,  if  I  pay  you  the  money?" 

Mr  Rackrent  reddened,  and  looked  perplexed.  "  0  eertainly,  sir, 
certainly/'  be  muttered.  ''  Only,  I  must  see  Sir  Edward  before  I 
can  settle  this  business/' 

**  To  what  purpose  1"  demanded  his  visitor,  iirmly.  **  You  have 
conducted  the  affair  hitherto,  and  must,  therefore,  be  empowered  to 
make  a  settlement" 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  hesitation ;  <<  but  what 
needs  all  this  haste  ?     It  can  be  done  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day." 

''  Do  you  know  in  what  position  the  incarcerated  debtor  is 
placed  ?  "  inquired  Mr  Gray,  sternly,  for  he  was  roused. 

"  Really,  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire." 

*^  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  owing  to  the  unparalleled  cruelty 
of  your  patron^  the  atrocious  Sir  Edward  Rockhart,  he  has  been 
bereaved  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  his  own  life  is  at  this  moment 
trembling  in  the  balance." 

^^  But  you  cannot  say  that  is  any  fault  of  mine  ?"  answered  the 
lawyer,  unmoved.  <*  He  has  beeu  treated  as  a  common  debtor,  and 
every  thing  that  the  law  demands  of  us  has  been  strictly  fulfilled." 

'^  0,  1  doubt  not  you  have  been  prudent  enough  to  keep  within 
the  shelter  of  the  law;  but,  sir,  there  are  certain  feelings  of 
humanity  as  strong  and  sacred  as  any  human  enactment;  and  you 
cannot  but  admit,  that  had  Sir  Edward  possessed  and  been  prompted 
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b/    thesie,    his    son-in-law   would  Lave  met  with   verj   different 
treatment/' 

Mr  Rackrent  smiled  politely.  ''  If  you  were  a  man  of  business, 
sir,"  he  said,  in  smooth,  cold  tones,  ^*  you  would  know  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  considerations  as  these.  Sir  Edward 
Rockhart  is  my  employer,  and  I  am  bound  to  follow  out  hi* 
instructions — to  obey  them,  sir,  and  not  criticize  them." 

'^  Enough,"  said  Mr  Gray,  who  could  not  forbear  throwing  a 
glance  of  contempt  at  the  lawyer.  ^'  Your  employer  cannot,  at  all 
events,  have  given  you  instructions  to  refuse  the  money,  and  protract 
the  young  man'^  imprisonment ;  or,  if  he  has,  your  legal  knowledge 
must  inform  you  that  you  dare  not  follow  them.  Now,  sir,  I  offer 
to  pay  you  the  sum  for  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  lawy  Mr  Everly 
stands  accountable  to  Sir  Edward  Rockhart,  and  demand  th« 
immediate  liberation  of  the  latter.  It  is  at  your  peril  if  you  refuse 
to  make  at  once  the  settlement  I  now  offer." 

And  the  visitor  fixed  his  mild  yet  firm  eyes  on  Mr  Rackrent, 
folded  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  stood  motionless.  The  lawyer 
was  in  perplexity.  He  knew  this  proffered  payment  was  what  the 
baronet  neither  expected  nor  desired ;  and  he  feared  to  endanger  his 
position,  by  granting  that  which  he  knew  would  enrage  his  vengeful 
heart.  Rut  he  felt  his  visitor  spoke  the  truth,  when  he  intimated 
that  it  was  at  bis  peril  if  he  refused,  and  he  writhed  in  silent 
uneasiness  on  the  boms  of  the  dilemma. 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  refuse  a  settlement?"  asked  Mr 
Gray,  after  a  minute's  silence. 

^'  O,  certainly  not.  If  you  insist  upon  it,  I  must,  of  course,  pro- 
ceed; but  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  parties  if  it  were  delayed 
^  to-morrow," 

"I  do  insist  upon  it,  Mr  Rackrent,  this  day,  this  very  hour. 
Every  moment  is  adding  to  the  monstrous  wrong;  but  if  such  men 
as  Sir  Edward  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  thank  Heaven,  all  ave 
not  just  of  his  stamp." 

Seeing  there  was  no  hope  for  delay,  the  lawyer  produced  the 
oocoonts;  and,  without  a  word  of  further  remonstrance,  Mr  Gray 
banded  over  the  money,  and  received  the  documents  which  made 
Richard  E?erly  a  free  man. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  these,  than  he  quitted  the 
office  and  returned  to  the  prison. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  benevolent  man  to  have  the  youth  removed 
at  once;  but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.  He  was  approaching 
the  crisis  of  his  disease,  and  the  doctor  said  it  would  be  certain 
death  to  carry  him  away  till  that  was  passed.  It  was  even  doubt- 
ful if  he  would  in  any  circumstances  survive,  for  grief  and  weaknesft 
eombined  had  brought  him  to  the  struggle  with  feeble  advantage. 

By  the  bed-side  of  the  sufferer  Mr  Gray  took  his  place,  and 
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listened  witli  s  sympathising^  heart  to  the  piteoat  wailings  of  the  un- 
conscious one — unconscious  of  all  hut  hi^  hitter  hereavement  and  hnr 
purposed  vengeance.  Ay,  even  in  the  wild  delirram  of  that  burning 
fever,  he  nursed  his  oath  with  more  than  a  parent's  fondness;  and 
often  did  he  imagine  himself  in  scenes  where  his  enemy  wns  within 
his  power,  and  writhing  beneath  the  suflering  which  he  inflicted. 

Mr  Gray  shuddered  as  he  listened  to  the  horrid  oonJMrin^s  up  of 
pictured  vengeance.  His  subdued  spirit,  and  mild,  grief«saddened 
nature,  made  him  a  stranger  to  such  wrathful  cherishings;  bat  h% 
attributed  the  burning  utterances  to  the  malady  under  which  tbe 
sufferer  laboured,  and  the  heart-rending  circumstances  which  bad 
produced  it.  Returning  health  and  restored  reason  would,  lie  ooa- 
cpived,  banish  all  such  passion-begotten  sentiments,  and  lead  tbs* 
youth  to  bear  his  heavy  trials  like  a  Christian. 

The  afternoon  of  a  mellow  summer  day  was  wearing  to  a  close,  as 
the  kind-hearted  and  Targe-hearted  man  sat  watching  the  moment 
when  it  would  be  decided  whether  death  or  life  was  to  gain  tbe 
victory.  The  patient  slumbered,  but  the  closed  eye  and  pale,  pallid 
countenance,  weakened  into  repose,  was  a  more  agreeable  sight  than 
the  rolling  glare  and  look  of  troubled  agony  which  preceded;  and 
they  were  thankful  for  the  deep  calm. 

The  nurse  had  been  sent  away  by  the  considerate  old  man,  to 
get  a  little  of  that  repose  which  she  so  much  needed,  and  none  bot 
himself  remained  by  the  couch.  He  sat  in  breathless  attitude,  and 
gazed  with  anxious  eyes  on  the  slumherer,  eager  to  detect  tbe  first 
signs  of  hope,  or  observe  the  change  which  the  victor,  death,  would 
cause  to  pass  over  his  prey. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  his  solitary  post,  when  Richard  dreir 
two  deep  sighs,  different  from  the  sobs  with  which  the  slumber 
approached,  and  with  a  slow  effort  the  eyes  unclosed,  and  the  dark 
orbs  showed  themselvei,  not  flashing  and  rolling,  as  before^  witk 
the  fierce  firelight  of  fever,  but  steady,  calm,  and  intelligent. 

He  was  too  weak  to  move,  but  he  looked  with  wonder  om  the: 
earnest  face  that  was  bending  over  him;  and  Mr  Gray  thought  he 
wished  to  speak,  but  could  not,  because  of  exhaustion.  He,  there* 
fore,  rose,  bent  yet  more  tenderly  over  him,  put  his  fingers  to  hii 
lips,  and  with  a  smile  of  gentle  kindness  whispered, 

*'  Do  not  distress  yourself.  You  are  among  friends,  who  will 
watch  over  and  protect  you.  Remain  quite  composed,  and  all 
shaU  go  well." 

A  faint  smile  animated  the  young  man's  countenance,  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  again  sank  into  a  quiet  slumber. 

<<  He  is  saved  TVsaid  the  doctor,  who  had  entered  at  the  moment, 
aiid  stood  close  behind  Mr  Gray. 

'*.  Thank  Heaven!"  murmured  the  latter  gentleman,  and  his  e]per 
filled  with  grateful  tears. 
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CHAPTER  Yin, 

CONYALESOBNCE. 

Ih  a  few  days,  Richard  Everly  was  able  to  be  removed  from 
prison,  and  the  benevolent  Mr  Gray  had  him  conveyed  to  his  own 
cesidence  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Here,  under  the  kind, 
assiduous  attention  of  his  host  and  Mrs  Gray,  he  rallied  fast,  and 
strength  came  back  to  the  weary,  worn-out  frame. 

Like  her  husband,  Mrs  Gray  was  a  quiet,  gentle  being,  on  whose 
countenance  there  rested  a  melancholy  shadow,  which  impressed  an 
observer  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  the  reflection  of  a  long,  deep 
sorrow — a  sorrow  which  time  had  mellowed,  but  not  removed^  and 
whieh  had  lingered  with  a  settled  sadness  over  her  life. 

It  was  singular  to  see  a  pair  so  akin  in  character  and  appearance, 
actuated  by  the  same  generous  promptings,  and  bearing  a  common 
burden  of  time-hallowed  grief.  They  lived  almost  entirely  alone, 
shunned  society,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  content  with  each  other's 
presence.  They,  indeed,  lived  for  each  other;  walked  hand  in 
hand  along  their  quiet,  shady  path  of  life;  and  their  ultimate 
earthly  desire  was,  to  die  together,  when  death  knocked,  by  per- 
mission from  on  high,  at  their  cottage  door. 

.  Yet  quiet  and  retired  as  they  lived,  theirs  was  not  a  useless  exis- 
tence. Providence  had  blessed  them  with  wealth,  and  much 
of  it  they  spent  in  relieving  the  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren. 
In  that  mighty  city,  on  the  borders  of  which  they  dwelt,  were  to  he 
Cound  poverty  and  wretchedness  in  every  form;  a  large  portion 
produced  by  sinful  indulgence,  but  much  too  surrounding  honest 
industry  and  toil,  folding  its  cold  iron  fingers  around  struggling 
hearts,  which  strove  with  awful  earnestness  to  preserve  their  in- 
tegrity, amid  sore  temptation  and  pinching  want.  To  seek  out 
and  relieve  such  suffering  ones,  was  Mr  Gray's  delight;  and  as  he 
watched  the  brightening  eye,  the  returning  hope,  the  kindling  smile, 
or  listened  to  the  heart -felt  words  of  gratitude,  he  experienced  the 
deepest  joys  which  the  human  heart  can  know.  Long  and 
triumphantly  had  he  tested  the  truth  of  the  Divine  words,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.''  Throughout  the  city,  there 
were  objects  of  his  bounty,  ready  to  bless  him  at  the  sound  of  his 
name ;  and  every  night  did  earnest  petitions  rise  from  family  heartha 
to  the  throne  on  high,  that  the  best  blessings  of  heaven's  treasury 
mi^t  rest  for  ever  on  his  head. 
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Such  was  the  man  who  had  found  Richard  EreAlj  in  his  ex- 
tremity, and  taken  him  from  the  grasp  of  his  ruthless  enemj.  He 
learned  the  sad  story  from  the  doctor;  and,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
roused  his  gentle  spirit  to  indignation,  while,  on  the  other,  it  melted 
him  into  pity.  He  lost  no  time,  as  we  have  seen,  in  procuriug  his 
release,  and  bringing  him  to  his  own  peaceful  home. 

It  required  no  ordinary  tenderness  and  delicacy  to  treat  • 
sufferer  such  as  Richard.  The  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  made 
the  victim,  and  the  terrible  bereavement  to  which  that  injustice  led, 
could  not  but  produce  an  anguish  in  his  heart,  which  common  eon- 
solations  would  but  aggravate.  It  required  tact  and  judgment  to 
deal  with  a  woe  and  a  grief  like  his ;  and  many,  however  well  in* 
tentioned,  would,  instead  of  soothing,  only  have  lacerated  his  heart 
more  deeply. 

£ot  Mr  and  Mrs  Gray  knew  better  than  to  speak  lightly  and 
hopefully  of  the  dense  cloud  that  overshadowed  him.  They  knew, 
or  guessed  how  utterly  dark  it  must  prove,  and  uttered  no  such 
meaningless  phrases,  as  too  often  fall  upon  bereaved  ears;  They 
rather  strove,  by  unceasing  kindness  and  quiet  actions,  to  lead  his 
mind  from  brooding  over  its  misery,  and  interest  him  in  other 
matters.  Mr  Gray  read  to  him  for  many  hours  every  day,  and 
sought  to  engage  him  in  intellectual  conversation,  not  without 
considerable  success;  for  Richard  had  a  well*stOTed  mind,  and 
possessed  a  cultivated  taste. 

We  must,  however,  approach  nearer,  and  look  into  the  young 
man's  bosom,  to  know  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  found  a 
place  there.  It  was  a  terrible  theatre  of  conflicting  eiement»— of 
gratitude,  grief,  end  the  desire  for  vengeance.  Not  one  degree 
had  the  burning  thirst  for  revenge  cooled  down;  he  cherished  il^ 
with  as  fierce  an  ardour,  and  panted  to  be  strong  and  active,  that 
he  might  pursue  his  appointed  course.  In  one  respect,  thia  desire 
raging  within  him,  was  blessful  in  its  operation,  since  it  served  to 
counteract  and  lessen  the  pangs  of  grief;  and  then  the  other  feeling 
of  gratitude  came  in  to  preserve  in  his  heart  its  human  qualities, 
to  prevent  his  passions  from  obliterating  his  softer  emotions,  to 
keep  him  from  becoming  altogether  a  being  given  up  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  dark  fate,  and  in  no  wise  worthily  related  to  the  world  ip 
which  he  dwelt,  and  the  race  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Three  grand  emotions,  then,  held  sway  in  his  bosom .  There  was 
grief,  subdued  and  somewhat  deadened  by  rage ;  and  the  rage  was, 
to  some  extent,  counteracted  by  gratitude.  He  sought  not  now  to 
live  solely  for  vengeance;  his  better  nature  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  this,  and  he  yearned  to  be  able  to  benefit  his  benefactors.  His' 
love,  which  had  nearly  expired  altogether,  found  yet  something' 
to  hold  by;  and  inasmuch  as  the  centre  was  small,  ita  strength  was* 
'     ^'tc  greater.    He  looked  upon  Mr  and  Mrs  Gray  with  a  feding' 
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almost  of  idolatry,  and  would  gladly  spend  all  the  eoergy  he  could 
spare  from  his  othor  life-work,  in  their  behalf. 

His  nevir  frieDds,  however,  were  strangers  to  these  peculiar  feelings 
of  his.  Instinctively  he  concealed  the  purpose  of  his  heart,  know-, 
ing  that  if  his  host  were  aware  of  it,  he  would  endeavour  to  reason 
him  out  of  it ;  and  nothing  agonized  him  so  much  as  the  idea  of 
foregoing  his  vengeance.  He  had  cherisbed  it,  and  hugged  it  in  his 
breast,  till  he  came  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sacred  duty — a  pledge 
given  to  the  dead,  which  it  would  be  a  heinous  sin  to  break.  Poor 
suffering  one !  he  did  not  remember  that  the  purpose  he  cherbhed 
was  denounced  by  Him,  who  hath  written  in  His  own  book,  '^  Ven- 
geance is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

One  day,  as  he  lay  on  his  couch,  with  Mr  Gray  sitting  in  a  chair 
by  Its  side,  the  two  gentlemen  gob  into  a  kind  of  conversation,  which 
was  seldom  indulged.  It  was  introduced  by  Richard  making 
allusion  to  his  irreparable  loss. 

"  Your  trials  are  indeed  heavy,  heavy,"  said  Mr  Gray,  taking  his 
band,  and  pressing  it  affectionately.  Somehow  or  other,  Richard's 
fiercer  thoughts  left  him  when  the  gentle  voice  of  his  host  fell  on 
bis  ear,  and  when  he  looked  up  at  the  mild,  sorrowful  eyes. 

^' Your  trials  are  indeed  heavy,"  pursued  the  other;  ''but  you 
are  nut  alone  in  the  endurance  of  them.  If  we  could  learn  the 
history  of  those  who  pass  us  in  the  street,  we  would  find  that  every 
one  has  a  sorrow  to  bear,  though  yours  is,  I  think,  equalled  by  few. 
Time,  they  say,  heals  most  wounds.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  know  there 
are  wounds  which  no  time  can  heal.  At  the  best,  it  may  lessen  the 
bitter  smart,  but  the  scar-ever  remains;  and  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  it  has  still  the  power  to  pain.  I  have  long  carried  about  with 
me  a  sorrow  of  this  kind ;  and,  if  you  choose,  I  will  impart  it  to 
vou.  It  may  cause  you  to  feel  less  isolated  and  desolate,  when  you 
know  that  others  have  been  cast  into  the  furnace  of  affliction 
besides  yourself." 

.  *'  Ah !  this,  then,  accounts  for  the  mysterious  shadow  that  I  have 
always  seen  on  your  countenance,"  answered  Richard.  ''Pray,  do 
toil  me  of  its  cause,  if  the  recital  may  not  prove  too  painful." 

Mr  Gray  only  smiled  a  faint  smile,  and  thus  began;— 

*' Eighteen  years  ago,  my  wife  and  I  were  the  happiest  pair 
that  lived  in  Edinburgh.  We  had  then  been  many  years  married; 
and  though  our  union  brought  us  much  enjoyment,  we  were 
denied  the  blessing  of  children.  But  this,  too,  ¥ras  at  length 
▼ouchsafed,  and  Alice  was  confined  with  a  daughter.  The  mother 
fevered,  and  for  two  weeks  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  In  my 
intense  anxiety  about  my  wife,  I  could  pay  little  attention  to  the 
child.  I  only  remember  of  giving  it  in  charge  to  the  servant,  and 
telling  her  to  take  it  carefully  into  the  city,  to  find  out  a  respectable 
uqrs^,  and  consign  it  to  her  care,  puttiagy  at  the  aami^  time,  into 
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her  hand  a  large  Bum  of  moDey,  to  be  giyeD  to  the  woman,  wlioerer 
she  was,  as  an  inducement  to  be  kind  to  it.  Having  hastily 
despatched  the  girl  on  this  errand,  I  returned  to  my  wife's  bed-side, 
and  watched  there  night  and  day. 

*^  For  a  fortnight,  the  scale  between  life  and  death  seemed  to  torn 
neither  way;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  favourable  change 
took  place,  and  my  heart  bounded  with  joy  as  the  first  flush  of 
returning  health  mantled  on  her  cheek.  In  two  days  more,  she 
looked  up  in  my  face,  and  asked  about  our  child.  I  told  her  it 
was  a  daughter,  and  that  I  had  sent  it  to  be  nursed  in  the  city;  but 
no  longer  would  she  permit  another  to  hold  the  office  which  was 
naturally  hers.  She  was  strong  enough  now,  she  said,  to  tend  it 
herself,  and  she  longed  to  clasp  to  her  bosom  that  unseen  being, 
whose  entrance  into  life  had  so  prostrated  her  strength,  and 
endangered  her  existence.  I  immediately  summoned  Betsey,  and 
despatched  her  for  the  child ;  but  what  was  our  horror,  when  she 
returned  and  told  us,  that  the  woman  to  whom  she  had  given  it 
could  not  be  found !  She  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  one 
could  give  any  information  concerning  her. 

^'This  news,  incautiously  communicated  to  Alice,  indaoed  a 
relapse,  and  again  did  we  despair  of  her  life.  But  Heaven  was 
merciful,  and  she  was  finally  restored.  I  now  proceeded  to  the  city, 
along  with  Betsey,  to  make  inquiries  about  the  infant.  The 
faithful  girl  was  as  much  affected  as  any  of  us,  reproaching  herself 
for  having  consigned  it  to  unworthy  hands. 

'*  We  searched  for  days,  but  without  success ;  and  to  this  hour, 
we  know  not  what  has  become  of  that  child,  but  her  loss  has  ever 
cast  a  pall  of  grief  over  our  hearts.  Her  death  would  not  have 
affected  us  so,  because  then  we  would  have  known  that  she  had 
gone  pure  and  innocent  to  the  God  and  the  heaven  from  whence 
she  came ;  but  it  may  be,  and  we  shudder  to  contemplate  it,  it ' 
may  be  that  she  has  grown  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  is,  at  this 
moment,  numbered  among  the  outcast  of  society.  This  thought  is 
a  very  crushing  one  to  my  spirit.  Poor  Alice!  though  she  has 
grieved  and  mourned  as  I  have  done,  is  more  hopeful  and  trustful. 
She  clings  to  the  idea  that  our  daughter  may  yet  be  found,  and 
prove  good  and  worthy.  I  do  not  damp  her  hopes  in  this  respect ; 
but,  alas!  J  own  I  cannot  share  them.  For  years  after  the  sad 
occurrence,  J  visited  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  gased  eagerly  into 
the  faces  of  the  children,  to  see  if  I  might  not  meet  the  little  blue 
eyes  of  my  own.  But,  alas !  alas !  our  ears  have  never  been 
gladdened  by  the  faintest  whisper  of  hope.  She  may  be  dead,  and 
I  fear  she  is ;  or,  if  alive,  she  may  be  ranked  among  the  vile.*' 

YeSy  reader,  you  as  welt  as  Richard  Bverly  now  know  the  cause 
of  that  subdued  sadness  which  we  spoke  of  as  resting  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr  Gray.     It  was  a  heavy  trial,  sure  enough,  and  all  the 
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more  iievere  because  of  the  sospense  which  attended  it*  No  more 
ohildren  came  to  cheer  the  heartn  of  the  bereaved  parents,  and 
replace  the  little  being  that  had  been  lost;  they  hid,  therefore, 
ample  opportunity  to  cherish  their  grief.  But  amid  all  their 
languish,  they  did  not  lose  their  Christian  resignation ;  they  bowed 
meekly  to  the  will  of  Providence^  and  with  chastened  spirits  pursued 
their  silent^  useful  way  through  the  valley  of  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  YISIT  TO  NETHERTON. 

Had  Richard  Everly  been  left  entirely  to  himself  during  the 
period  of  convalescence,  stirred  by  no  thoughts  suggested  by  a 
balmy  experience,  and  beguiled  of  no  time  by  the  kind  attentions  of 
friendship,  he  would  have  been  burned  up  by  his  own  fierce  spirit, 
as  it  brooded  over  its  wrongs,  and  yearned  for  revenge.  But  the 
judicious  care  of  Mr  Gray  and  his  amiable  partner  diverted  his 
mind  in  some  degree  from  personal  thoughts,  infused  into  it  mild 
emotions,  and  preserved  many  of  its  original  qualities  of  tenderness: 
for  though  this  youth  was  very  passionate,  he  possessed  other  and  more 
genial  characteristics.  He  was  not  without  compassion,  generosity, 
a  high  spirit  of  honour,  and  a  strong  sense  of  gratitude;  and,  at  this 
time  of  dark  trouble,  these  were  fortunately  not  permitted  to  be  lost. 
It  would  have  been  otherwise,  far  otherwise,  had  he  been  alone 
in  his  affliction ;  for  then  would  he  have  found  no  respite  from  his 
torturing  thoughts.  Even  as  it  was,  the  fire  burned  fiercely 
enough ;  and  in  moments  when  he  was  by  himself,  he  had  fierce 
strugglings  with  his  raging  heart.  He  longed  to  be  strong  and 
active,  that  he  might  mingle  and  pour  out  his  wrath- vial.  As  yet, 
he  had  formed  no  scheme  of  action ;  and  the  inability  to  do  so  in- 
creased his  disquietude,  for  as  long  as  this  was  undone,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  oath  seemed  the  further  off.  He  could  perceive  no  way 
by  which  to  injure  Sir  Edward  Rockhart.  The  baronet  was  rich, 
influential,  and  courted ;  he  was  poor,  impotent,  and  despised.  How, 
then,  could  he  lay  a  torturing  hand  on  his  heart,  and  make  it  bleed 
drop  by  drop,  as  he  so  keenly  desired?  Inactive  thought  could  do 
notbing  to  solve  this  problem ;  he  must  wait  and  watch,  and  circum- 
stances might,  nay,  must,  conspire  to  lei^d  him  to  his  purpose. 
'  One  dflty,  when  he  was  able  to  be  out,  hi»  friends  required  to  go 
for  an  hour  bt  tWo  to  the  city,  and  Mr  Gray  broiight  him  an  armful 
of  old  nie'wspap^s,  with  which  to  amiise  himself  till  they  returned. 
These  did,  indeed,  beguile  the  time;  and  when  his  host  came  backy 
lift  found  him  with  a  Chuirani  in  his  hand. 
4L* 
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^'I  hope  you  have  not  fretted  much,"  said  Mr  Gray,  kindly, 
taking  a  seat  by  his  side. 

**  Not  very  much/'  returned  Richard,  with  a  fkint,  half  sad  smile, 
the  greatest  approach  to  cheerfulness  which  be  had  made  since  his 
bereavement.  **  These  papers,**  he  added,  casting  his  eye  on  the 
one  he  held  in  his  hand,  are  full  of  interest  to  a  thinking  mind.  In 
perusing  their  varied  contents,  an  hour  or  two  may  be  very  profit- 
ably spent,  and  many  new  views  of  human  life  ac " 

He  paused  suddenly,  started,  turned  pale,  and  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  paper. 

**  Ah  I "  he  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long  breath,  ^*  I  knew  not  of 
this.     This  is  important,  indeed." 

What  is?**  asked  Mr  Gray,  looking  at  hrm  in  wonder. 
My   father's  death,   which   I   find   announced  here/'  replied 
Richard,  calmly,  and  without  any  emotion. 

Mr  Gray  thought  it  strange  that  a  son  shouhl  learn  of  his  father's 
decease,  and  manifest  so  little  grief;  and  this  thought  mnst  have 
expressed  itself  pretty  legibly  on  his  countenance,  for  the  young 
man  hastened  to  say, 

"  Wonder  not,  sir,  that  I  am  so  unmoved.  The  love  which  I 
once  entertained  for  my  father  was  crushed  out  of  my  heart  years 
ago  by  his  own  unnatural  cruelty,  and  I  iiave  read  the  notice  of  his 
d  'ath  with  as  much  interest  as  I  would  that  of  any  other  man. 
Nay,  scarcely  that,  after  all;  fur  otherwise  it  personally  alFects 
me  to  a  great  degree.  I  am  my  father's  only  son,  and  therefore 
the  heir  to  his  estate.  They  must  not  have  known  where  to  tiud 
me,  or  I  should  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  occurrence." 

He  looked  again  at  the  paper,  to  learn  the  date  of  the  death,  and 
was  struck  to  lind  that  it  had  taken  place  at  midnight  of  the  very 
day  in  which  he  had  been  so  fearfully  bereaved.  This  threw  him 
into  a  train  of  deep,  sorrowful  musing;  and  Mr  Gray,  thinking  that 
better  and  more  filial  thoughts  were  coming  upon  him,  rose  noise- 
lessly, and  quitted  the  apartment. 

But  the  good  man  was  mistaken.  It  was  of  his  dead  wife  and 
child  he  was  thinking;  and  in  a  little  his  dark  eye  flashed,  fur  he 
thought  revenge  was  now  nearer  to  him.  Owner  now  of  Netherton, 
he  would  have  more  power  to  affect  the  baronet  of  Rockhart  Hall, 
and  be  better  able  to  crush  and  trample  upon  him  in  the  terms  of 
his  oath,  and  in  accordance  with  his  heart's  dearest  desire.  As  he 
thought  of  this,  a  thrill  of  joy  passed  over  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  depart  to  the  country,  and  tu  his  new  home,  immediately. 

Bis  friends  had  now  become  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  would 
gladly  have  had  him  remain;  but  as  this,  in  the  new  circumstanced, 
was  impossible,  they  allowed  him  to  go,  charged  with  their  best 
blessings,  and  promising  to  visit  him  when  he  got  settled. 

On  a  soft,  warm  evening  in  early  autumn,  he  approached  the  gate 
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wbicb  led  to  Netherton,  having  left  the  chaise  in  which  he  had 
trarelled  at  the  village  inn.  Twilight  was  coming  noiselessly  down 
upon  all  things;  and  as  he  gazed  on  the  well-known  objects^  he  felt 
strangely  agitated.  What  a  change  had  come  over  him  since  he 
had  trod  the  same  path  I  It  was  summer  with  him  then,  and  his 
life-prospects  were  fair  and  bright;  now  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
night  and  winter.  Darkness  and  cold  gloom  had  fallen  on  his 
path7  and  the  surrounding  landscape  was  changed  into  a  bleak 
desert  of  desolation.  His  sun  had  gone  down  for  ever.  It  was  no 
mere  cloud  that  had  veiled  it,  and  from  whence  it  would  at  some 
future  period  emerge,  to  shine,  possibly,  with  renewed  lustre. 
Alas!  no,  it  had  set;  it  had,  from  its  position  in  the  zenith,  rushed 
down  below  the  horizon,  and  would  rise  no  mure.  His  life  now, 
whether  long  or  short,  would  be  a  groping  in  the  darkness,  illunai- 
nated  by  nothing  but  the  lurid  flashes  of  vengeance. 

He  passed  the  porter's  lodge  un perceived,  and  walked  along  the 
avenue  towards  the  mansion,  which  he  very  soon  reached. 

,  Thinking  it  needless  in  entering  his  own  hmse  to  observe  the 
ceremony  of  ringing,  he  opened  the  hall  door,  ascended  the  stair-case 
without  perceiving  any  one,  and  advanced  into  the  library. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  the  objects  in  the  apartment  could  not  be 
very  well  discerned ;  but  in  a  window  recess,  at  the  far  end,  he 
observed  some  one  half-reclining  on  a  couch. 

The  individual  did  not  turn  roun-i  when  he  approached,  but 
continued  to  gaze  listlessly  out  at  the  window. 

*'  You  need  not  bring  lights  yet,  John,*'  said  the  figure,  and 
Richard  immediately  recognised  the  voice  as  that  of  his  cousin. 

^' Frank,''  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  youth  started  up,  and  gazed  at  his  visitor  in  fixed  horror. 
Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Richard,  half  smiling. 

Are  you  so  surprised  to  find  me  here,  in  the  house  of  my  late 
father  ?  True,"  he  added,  bitterly,  *'  I  have  been  so  great  a  stranger 
of  late,  that  my  presence  may  well  cause  wonder  to  my  relations.'* 

Frank  had  now  found  his  tongue,  though  his  heart  still  beat  fast 
and  tremblingly. 

"  Pardon  me,  cousin,'*  he  said,  or  rather  faltered.  *^  You  have 
come  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  I — I  had  not  the  power 
to  bid  you  welcome." 

-  '*  I  would  have  been  here  before  this,  had  I  known  what  has 
taken  place,"  said  Richard,  seating  himself,  for  he  felt  weak  after 
the  travel.  "  How  did  it  come  pass  that  I  was  not  informed  of  my 
father's  death  ? " 

''You  were  too  ill  at  the  time  to  receive  the  information;  and  I 
considered  that,  in  the  circumstances,  it  would  matter  little  though 
jou  were  kept  ignorant  of  it." 

**  You  allude,  doubtless^  to  the  breach  which  existed  between  my 
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father  and  me  ?  Of  conraey  that  rendered  any  thing  like  sorrow  or 
grief  out  of  the  question  ;  but,  as  mj  father's  heir,  I  should  have 
been  immediatelj  made  acquainted  with  the  matter." 

*'I  did  not  allude,  alone,  to  your  breach  with  your  father/' 
observed  Frank,  hesitatingly. 

<*  Then,  to  what  else  ?^*'  asked  Richard,  in  surprise. 

^*  Why,  I  thought  the  terms  in  which  you  were  mentioned  in  the 
will,  might " 

'*  What !  my  father  had  a  will?"  cried  Richard,  in  amazement. 

'*  He  left  a  will,"  repeated  Frank,  turning  pale;  but  the  increas- 
ing darkness  prevented  his  agitation  from  being  observed. 

A  long  pause  ensued.  This  was  indeed  an  unexpected  blow  to 
the  youth;  and  a  bitter  sense  of  additional  wrong  seized  him,  for 
he  doubted  not  that  he  had  been  left  penniless. 

''  Then,  who  is  owner  of  Netherton  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low,  hoarse 
voice. 

**  I  am,"  answered  Frank,  turning  his  face  to  the  window. 

Richard  spoke  not;  but,  starting  up,  he  walked  with  hasty 
strides  through  the  room,  a  terrible  war  raging  in  his  heart. 

''This  is  horrible!"  he  exclaimed,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the 
floor.     *'  When  did  my  father  make  that  will  ? " 

"  On  the  night  of  his  death,"  replied  the  guilty  Frank. 

'*  So  late  r*  said  the  other,  with  stern  surprise.  "  This  is  stranger 
still.  I  can  understand  his  doing  such  a  deed  in  the  height  of 
passion,  when  his  unholy  anger  burned  fiercely  against  me;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  while  standing  face  to  face  with  death, 
to  commit  such  a  foul,  unnatural  wrong,  is  monstrous  beyond 
description." 

"  Does  your  remark  point  to  any  thing  unfair  on  my  part  ?"  in- 
quired Frank,  assuming  something  like  a  haughty  tone. 

''  Not  necessarily,"  was  the  reply.  ''  Yet  I  must  confess  my 
suspicions  as  to  persuasion  of  some  kind  having  been  practised.  I 
must,  however,  examine  the  document." 

**  Of  course,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,"  said  Frank,  trying 
to  put  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  though  conscience  was  tugging 
most  mercilessly  at  his  heart.  "  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Deep- 
well.     If  you  choose,  we  can  go  down  to  his  office  immediately." 

'<  I  shall  go,  certainly,  but  will  not  trouble  you  to  accompany  me," 
observed  Richard  coldly,  taking  up  his  hat,  and  preparing  to  depart. 

**  As  you  please,"  said  Frank,  uneasily.  "  Then,  may  I  expect 
to  be  favoured  with  your  company  for  a  few  days?  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  always  happy  to  receive  you  here;  and  if  I  can,  in  any 
way,  promote  your  views  in  life " 

'*No,  sir,"  interrupted  Richard,  fiercely.  ''If  my  inheritance 
has  been  given  to  another,  I  cannot  submit  to  be  beholden  in  any 
way  to  him  who  has  been  wickedly  thrust  into  my  place.    {jHef^r- 
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ton  is  mine   by   birthright,  and  if  by  \&w   I  am  deprived   of  it, 
never  more  shall  I  approach  its  precincts/' 

So  saying,  he  walked  rapidly  down  the  room^  and  made  good  his 
exit,  without  meeting  any  of  the  servants. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  Richard's  mind  at  this 
moment.  These  fields  and  woods  on  which  he  now  gazed,  and 
which  he  had  always  considered  his  own,  were  given  to  another. 
Even  in  death,  his  father's  anger  had  burned  against  him,  and  the 
last  act  of  his  existence  was  to  disinherit  him.  Truly,  the  injustice 
and  wrong  of  which  he  hud  been  the  victim,  had  been  like  a 
crushing  mountain  in  his  path.  Poor,  persecuted  youth,  persecuted 
by  bis  parent^  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  cursed  as  it  were  by 
his  last  breath,  who,  even  among  the  innocent,  can  bear  a  thought 
like  this  without  a  pang  ? 

Simon  Deepwell  was  ruminating  in  his  little  parlour  when  his 
visitor  was  announced.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  the  name,  than 
he  started  up  in  terror;  and  in  the  confusion  into  which  he  was 
thrown,  would  have  given  orders  for  his  exclusion;  but  the  young 
man  had  followed  close  behind  the  servant,  and  now  stood  within 
the  threshold  of  the  closed  door. 

By  an  effort  which  he  alone  could  put  forth,  the  lawyer  in  a 
moment  assumed  a  smooth,  polite,  if  not  a  sympathizing  attitude, 
and  approaching,  held  out  his  hand,  which  Richard  took,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  so  troubled  was  his  heart.  But  the  sorrow- 
ful know  genuine  sympathy  when  it  is  offered  them;  and,  in  spite 
of  Deepwell's  professed  kindness  of  manner,  the  youth  was  not 
deceived.  There  was  no  warmth  with  the  action,  no  glow  with  the 
energy;  but  a  cold,  icy  politeness,  which  disgusts  where  it  is  meant 
to  conciliate. 

"  This  is  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Deep- 
well,  in  his  usual  oily  tones.  '^  1  had  no  thought  of  seeing  you  at 
this  moment;  but  do, not  suppose  that  your  presence  is  on  that 
account  the  less  welcome." 

Richard  bowed  coldly,  and  fixing  his  burning,  haggard  eye  on 
the  anxious  lawyer,  said,  *'  My  visit,  sir,  is  but  the  purpose  of  a 
moment,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  information  I  have  just  received, 
that  my  father's  will  is  in  your  possession.     I  desire  to  see  it." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly,"  replied  Deepwell,  with  a  dubious  ex- 
pression; for  he  did  not  know  how  far  the  young  man's  suspicions 
were  aroused.  **  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  call  at  the  office 
to-morrow,  I  shall " 

"To-morrow,  sir!"  echoed  Richard,  impetuously.  "I  must  see 
it  to-night — this  very  moment.  If  its  provisions  are  in  accordance 
with  my  cousin's  statement,  I  shall  be  far  hence  on  the  morrow." 

The  lawyer  was  relieved,  for  he  saw  that  the  youth  suspected 
nothing;  and  he  perceived  it  would  be  most  politic  to  produce  the 
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docament  at  once,  since  his  visitor  was  in  sach  a  state  as  to  predude 
anj  thing  like  a  cool  examination.  He  therefore,  withoat  a  word, 
went  to  an  iron  safe  which  stood  in  one  corner,  and  from  thenoe 
brought  forth  the  parchment,  wliich  he  slowlj  unfolded,  and  placed 
before  the  youth. 

Richard  ran  his  eye  steadily  over  it ;  and  while  he  did  so,  the 
lawyer  watched  him  keenly.  At  last  his  eye  rested  on  the  signa- 
ture, and  a  thrill  of  fear  passed  over  Simon's  heart. 

^*The  document  is  iu  your  handwriting,  I  perceive  f"  said  the 
young  man,  looking  up. 

'*  It  is,  Mr  Everly.  I  was  sent  for  by  your  ^Either  on  the  night 
of  his  death ;  and,  however  reluctant  I  might  be  to  act  according  to 
his  paiuful  instructions,  you  must  be  aware  I  had  no  option." 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  will  is  strictly  legal  ?"  asked  Richard. 

Deepwell  reddened,  so  abrupt  and  startling  was  the  question. 

"  On  what  grounds  would  you  suppose  the  contrary  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  0, 1  merely  put  the  question  to  you  as  a  professional  man," 

answered  Richard.     **  My  father  must  have  been  very  near  death 

when   he   executed   this   deed,  and   it  might  be  a  question  for 

discussion  whether  or  not  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  fit  for  it.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  nothing  can  be  founded  on  that,**  replied  Deepwell, 
in  as  neutral  and  careless  a  tone  as  he  could  command.  ''The 
witnesses  will  be  able  to  prove  that  he  was  perfectly  sane,  and  this 
shuts  you  up  in  that  direction." 

«*Well,  well,  it  matters  not,"  said  Richard,  bitterly.  **The 
world  is  before  me,  and  I  will  battle  with  it  as  best  I  can.  But  a 
time  of  reckoning  must  come  for  the  wrongs  of  which  I  have  been 
the  victim.  Some  of  them  must  bo  accounted  for  in  the  great 
hereafter;  and  others  of  them,"  he  added,  fiercely,  "  in  the  opep 
present.  Ay,  crushed  and  bound  as  I  t^m,  I  shall  yet  be  r^-. 
But,  pshaw  I  I  forget  where  I  am.  Farewell,  Mr  Deepwell*  I 
blame  neither  you  nor  any  living  person  for  this  monstrous  iniquity; 
but  on  the  morrow  Netherton  and  I  part  for  ever." 

He  seized  bis  hat  and  rushed  from  the  apartment,  leaving  the 
lawyer  to  breathe  freely  again,  and  fold  up  the  will  with  silent 
satisfaction.  Hardly  had  he  deposited  it  in  its  place  of  safety* 
when  the  door  again  opened,  and  Frank  entered  in  great  agitation. 
^Does — does  he  suspect?"  faltered  the  forger,  with  pallid  fiace 
and  quivering  lips. 

**  He  suspects  nothing,"  answered  Deepwell,  chuckling.     ***He 
only  thought  the  will  might  not  stand,  owing  to  its  being  execute^ 
on  a  death-bed;  and,  egad,  he  has  more  room  to  rest  on  thtte 
than  he  thinks.     But  I  put  him  quite  off  that  notion;  and  nonr  y| 
has  gone,  never  to  return."  ^ 

*' Could  the  will  be  contested  and  set  aside?*'   asked  Vrani^ 
anxiously.  .: 
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'^  If  the  case  were  well  conducted,  I  may  as  well  say  that  we 
would  have  a  tough  battle  to  fight;  but  a  man  in  your  cousin's 
position  can  do  nothing  against  us/* 

"  But  he  may  procure  friends  1**  suggested  Frank. 

"  In  that  case,  we  shall  do  our  best;  and  if  we  lose^  we  lose. 
Even  then,  you  are  not  worse  than  you  wete  before,  for  the — the 
Jorgety  will  not  have  been  suspected.'' 

"  And  if  this  were  discovered,  what  would  be  the  resultl  What 
would  be  done  to  us?" 

"  To  w?    Why,  nothing  to  us;  but  you  would  be  bung.'* 

And  the  relentless  lawyer  regarded  his  tool  with  a  fiendish  smile. 

"  They  could  not  prove  who  did  it,"  replied  Prank,  with  some- 
thing like  triumph.  *<  It  might  have  been  you,  as  well  as  me.  Ha, 
ha !  your  neck  is  not  so  free  of  the  noose  as  you  imagine." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  repeated  the  lawyer.-  "  Whose  handwriting  does 
the  signature  most  resemble  ?     You  forget  that  I  have  the  two  notes." 

Frank  started.  **  And  so  you  took  care  to  secure  yourself,  did 
you?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,'*  answered  Deepwell,  witb  his  usual  bland 
smile.  ''I  did  not  choose  to  lay  myself  in  the  slightest  degree  at 
the  mercy  of  one  who,  I  knew,  would  sacrifice  me  to  save  himself. 
You  forget,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  not  as  young  as  you  are.  Not  only 
have  I  got  the  notes,  but  also  a  sheet  of  paper  curiously  filled  with 
a  certain  signature — with  the  name,  Henry  Everly — the  very  name 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  will,  and  all  very  much  alike.  Now, 
it  so  happens,  that  on  one  side  of  this  sheet  of  paper  is  some 
writing  which  proves  it  to  belong  to  a  Mr  Frank  Everly." 

"Curses  on  it!"  muttered  Frank,  fiercely.  Then  turning  to 
Deepwell,  he  said,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  And  have  you  taken  these 
precautions  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  me  ?" 

"No;  only  to  save  myself,  and  possess  the  means  of  keeping 
you  firm  to  my  interests." 

"  Simon  Deepwell,  you  are  a  deep  villain,"  said  Frank,  with  a 
baffled  air. 

"And  you  are  a  selfish  one,"  rejoined  the  lawyer,  smiling  his  icy 
smile.     "  However,  you  see  I  am  more  than  a  match  for  you." 

"  We  shaU  see,"  said  Frank  to  him,  setting  his  teeth  hard,  and 
hastily  quitting  the  apartment. 

Meanwhile,  the  defrauded  heir  rushed  along  the  street  to  the  inn 
where  he  had  left  his  vehicle.  He  retired  to  his  bed-room  at  once, 
but  not  to  rest.  Ah!  no,  no.  He  and  sleep  were  not  great  friends 
tft  any  time  now;  but,  in  his  present  mood,  the  sweet  restorer  of 
tired  nature  could  not  even  approach.  The  path  towards  ven- 
geance, which  for  a  moment  opened  before  his  eager  gaze,  was 
again  shut,  and  he  bad  to  return  to  Edinburgh  as  obscure  and 
powerless  aa  ever.     Of  the  poverty  to  which  his  father's  cruelty 
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had  doomed  him,  he  thought  little.  The  lots  of  Netherton  seemed 
great,  only  because  it  kept  him  further  from  his  purpose,  and  made 
his  life-work  harder,  and  prohably  longer. 

Scarcely'had  the  grey  light  of  morning  begun  to  flush  the  eaatem 
sky,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  chaise,  and,  all  unrefreshed  as  he 
vas,  dashed  furiously  off  on  the  road  to  the  metropolis.  In  a  few 
hours  he  suddenly  entered  Mr  Gray's  parlour,  to  the  no  small  snr- 
pribe  of  its  two  inmates ;  and  this  surprise  was  increased  to  anxiety 
when  they  looked  on  the  young  man's  countenance,  and  saw  the 
fierce  despair  which  it  exhibited. 

"Mr  Everly!"  cried  Mr  Gray,  starting  up.  ''Has  any  thing 
disagreeable  occurred,  that  you  return  so  abruptly,  and  appear  so 
troubled]" 

'*  Disappointment  seems  now  to  be  my  only  earthly  lot,**  add 
Richard.  *^  My  father's  cruelty  extends  beyond  his  life— he  has 
left  me  penniless." 

''Great  Heaven!  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Mr 
Gray,  while  his  good  wife  held  up  her  hands  in  regretful  wonder. 

"  It  is  true — only  too  true,"  answered  the  other.  "  Not  an  hour 
before  his  death,  he  executed  a  deed  in  favour  of  my  cousin." 

"  But  may  such  a  deed  not  be  set  aside  f  asked  Mr  Gray,  who 
had  studied  law  in  his  youth. 

"  The  lawyer,  who  drew  it  up,  says  that  is  impossible,"  obaerved 
the  young  man,  with  a  sigh. 

'*  That  will  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  case,"  was 
Mr  Gray's  rejoinder.  "It  is  certainly  worth  looking  into;  and  if  it 
appears  favourable,  I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  legal  steps,  with 
a  view  to  overturning  it.  It  is  just  one  of  those  instances  where 
the  law  is  naturally  favourable;  and  if  any  thing  like  undue  or 
unfair  means  appears  to  have  been  used,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  getting  your  inheritance." 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  this,"  said  Richard,  despondingly ;  "besides, 
were  my  chance  ever  so  good,  money  will  be  required  to  carry  on 
the  suit ;  and  money  I  have  none." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  on  that  score,"  said  Mr  Gray,  kindly. 
"  Only  give  me  the  authority  to  act  in  the  affair  for  you,  and,  if 
law  will  right  you,  you  shall  be  righted." 

"How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness?'*  cried  Richard,  while 
his  dark  troubled  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

There  were  working  in  his  bosom  at  the  moment  two  strangely 
opposite  principles — gratitude  and  revenge.  It  was  a  singular 
combination;  but  who  can  understand  that  mystery  of  mysteries, 
the  human  heart  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  king's  PKINTIKO-HOUSB* 

Ali.  our  Bdinburgh  readers  know  where  Blair  Street  i»«-tliat  it 
ia  a  short  and  somewhat  steep  street,  joining  Hunter  Square  with 
the  Gowgate.  They  will  also  know  that  in  this  street  is  situated 
that  large,  well*built  building,  called  "  the  King^s  House/*  At  the 
present  day,  it  is  parcelled  out  into  dwelling-houses,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  what  not;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  was  ap* 
propriated  to  the  printing  of  Bibles,  then  a  monopoly  granted  by 
Government  to  one  or  two  favoured  individuals.  In  this  building 
alone  eould  the  Scriptures  be  printed,  and  from  nowhere  else  in 
Scotland  could  they  be  issued.  Hence,  on  the  title-page  of  all 
oldish  Bibles  we  see  the  names,  "  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair  and  M. 
T.  Bruce,  Printers  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Miyesty;"  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  street  in  which  the  building  stands 
takes  its  name  of  BLaiit  Street  from  the  father  of  the  baronet 
who  held  the  monopdy. 

The  age  of  monopolies  is  past;  and  well  is  it  for  our  country  that 
it  is  so,  Sm  experience  showed  it  to  be  an  unjust  and  iniquitously 
restrictive  system.  However,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
at  the  present  time,  and  have  merely  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  this 
one,  like  all  others,  has  been  broken  up,  and,  as  the  result,  the 
poorest  in  our  la«d  may  possess  the  land's  richest  treasure— a  Bible. 
What  would  Britain  be  without  the  Bible?  Apart  altogether  firom 
its  peculiar  pointings  to  an  hereafter,  and  the  sublime  doctrines  it 
unfolds  in  relation  thereto,  it  has  the  most  blissful  and  unbounded 
influence  on  social  well-being;  and  whatever  our  country  is  among 
the  nations,  she  owes  the  position  to  the  Bible.  In  spite  of  tha 
restriction  in  its  cireulation  which  the  monopoly  necessarily  occa- 
sioned, by  keeping  up  the  price,  this  Book  of  books  has  for  genera- 
tions been  widely  disseminated  among  the  population;  and  ikum^ 
when  free  trade  has  come  into  force  in  all  its  meaning,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  every  dwelling,  even  the  poorest  in  the  land,  so  that  now 
it  is  emphatically  and  appropriately  called,  the  land  of  Bibles, 

To  those  immediately  concerned,  however,  the  Bible  monopoly 
wap  9^  fortunate  affair,  especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  people 
made  it  a  point  to  have  the  Book  in  their  possession ;  and,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago^  the  King's  House  was  about  the  most  prosperous 
establishment  in  the  city.  Steam  had  not  at  that  time  been  applied 
Ip  printiog.  It  was  all  done  by  hand,  and,  consequently,  employ* 
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nent  wm  giren  to  an  innnense  number  of  mm,  who,  hy  reason  ol 
the  monopolvy  were  well  paid  for  their  laboor*  In  these  its  palmj 
days,  the  King's  House  was  a  stirring,  bustling  place — a  plaoe  of 
comfort  and  prosperity  to  many  well-fed  artisans,  some  of  whom  still 
surfive,  and  heave  many  a  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone.  Free 
trade  and  steam  presses  rung  the  death-knell  of  the  establishment; 
and,  howerer  much  these  may  have  benefited  the  general  com- 
munity, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  those  connected  with  the 
King's  House,  they  have  proved  most  disastrous,  for  when  they 
came  into  operation  it  dwindled  gradually  down,  and  was  at  last 
shut  up  altogether. 

Not,  however,  with  what  it  is,  but  with  what  it  was,  have  we 
now  to  do.  When  the  incidents  of  this  our  story  were  runnilif 
their  course,  it  was  flourishing  in  all  its  pride,  and  we  are  noir 
called  to  visit  it.  Let  us  look  in,  for  the  first  time,  on  an  aftemoolt 
a  few  months  after  the  date  of  last  Chapter.  We  enter  a  large 
room  called  the  case-room,  where  a  number  of  workmen  are  busy 
setting  up  types.  At  the  for  end  of  the  room  stands  a  small  press 
for  taking  proofs,  and  beyond  this  press  is  a  little  room,  into  which 
we  must  go.  Passing  slowly  up  the  case-room,  we  glance  at  the 
intelligent  faces  that  on  either  side  are  bending  over  the  little 
square  boxes  in  which  the  types  lie,  and  are  gratified  with  the 
sight,  for  our  eye  rests  upon  many  thoughtful  countenances.  In 
passing  one  **  frame,"  we  are  particularly  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  a  slender  young  man,  with  pale,  high  forehead,  full,  beaming  eye, 
and  features  exquisitely  formed.  Let  the  reader  take  notice  of 
this  youth,  for  he  will  become  better  acquainted  with  him  soon.  We 
cannot  see  him  rightly  yet,  for  his  profile  only  is  towards  us,  and  he 
is  very  intently  examining  his  **  stick;"  but  by-and-by  an  oppor- 
tunity will  occur  to  get  a  notion  of  his  character,  and  possibly  to 
become  interested  in  his  history  and  circumstances. 

Reaching  the  extremity  of  the  room,  and  passing  by  the  end  of 
the  proof-press,  we  push  open  the  door  of  the  little  apartment  already 
mentioned,  and  look  in.  At  a  table  sits  a  youngish  man,  his 
features  lined  with  care,  his  brows  furrowed  by  suffering,  his  dark 
eye  set  back  into  his  head,  and  a  settled  sternness  upon  his  counte- 
nance. His  appearance  reminds  one  of  an  aspect  of  independent 
desolation,  as  of  a  man  inhabiting  a  different  world  from  his  fellows 
f— a  world  of  dark,  troublous  realities,  where  nothing  social  is  to  be 
found,  where  a  solitary  struggle  must  be  endured,  where  experience 
is  surrounded  with  isolotion,  where  the  inhabitant  dwells  alone, 
with  no  one  to  understand  or  share  in  his  lot,  his  resolutions,  and 
aspirations. 

;  Such  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  lonely  one  whom  we  now 
behold  bending  earnestly  over  a  proof-sheet.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  calm,  and,  but  for  the  outward  or  physical  traces  of 
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mental  conflict  and  agony,  it  wonld  not  be  supposed  that  his  ex- 
perience was  in  any  way  different  from  that  of  common  men.  Ha 
IS  directing  all  his  attention  to  the.  work  before  him,  and,  with  pen 
in  hand,  is  carefully  marking  the  errors  that  fall  under  his  eye. 

Does  the  reader  guess  who  he  is?  It  seems  unlikely  that  we 
should  discover  Richard  .Everiy  in  such* a  position,  yet  it  is  none 
other  than  he.  Seeing  that  by  his  father^s  will  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  penniless,  he  resolved  to  work  for  his  bread.  Mr  Gray, 
good,  benevolent  man,  wished  him  to  remabi  with  himself;  but  thia 
proposal  the  young  man  would  not  listen  ta  His  pride  rebelledfat 
the  thought  of  eating  the  bread  of  idleness.  He  was  young,  strong; 
and  fitted  by  education  to  labour  in  some  way;  and  why  should  ^e 
not  do  so?  Mr  Gray  at  length  consented  to  nis  eamestly-expressed 
wish,  being  the  better  reconciled  to  it  from  the  thought  that  occu- 
pation, would  serve  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  gloomy  thoughts 
which  evidently  filled  it.  Possessing  influence  at  head  quarters,  he 
easily  procured  for  Richard  a  situation  as  '' reader"  in  the  King^s 
House,  a  position  which  the  youth  was  well  qualified  to  fill ;  and  in 
a  short  time  he  entered  on  his  new,  and  to  him  strange  duties} 
having  got  clean,  comfortable  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Ford,  in 
the  Nether  Bow,  with  whom  one  of  the  young  |nen  in  the  office 
already  resided. 

In  a  very  few  days,  he  had  mastered  the  technicalities  of  the  oor- 
recting  process;  and,  during  work  hours,  no  one  could  be  more 
diligent  and  attentive  to  duty.  Irksome,  no  dpubt,  he  found  it ; 
for  never  before  had  he  been  bound  down  to  hours,  or  been  other 
than  his  own  master;  but  bis  strong  will  caused  him  to  overcome 
the  repugnance,  and  he  sternly  resolved  thus  to  earn  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  world  while  he  remained  in  it. 

One  would  think  that  the  sentiments  of  that  blessed  Book,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  read  every  day,  would  wile  away  from  his 
heart  the  revengeful  thoughts  which  lurked  there;  but  it  was  not 
so.  Indeed,  it  was  seldom  he  thought  of  the  meaning  of  the 
verses  at  all.  He  was  intent  only  in  detecting  typographical  errors, 
and  making  the  proof  strictly  according  to  the  printed  copy  which 
lay  at  his  elbow.  Even  now,  as  we  watch  him  from  the  open  door, 
he  is  reading,  but  in  no  ways  meditating  upon  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  Great  Teacher — "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fttUy  use  you  and  persecute  you/'  Let  us  close  the  door  as  silently 
as  we  opened  it,  and  leave  him  to  pursue  his  work* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LOTBB8. 

Wb  mast  now  go  to  anoilier  scene,  tis.,  the  work-room  of  m 
8trtw-hat  DiAoafacturer  in  the  South  Bridge,  for  there  we  liare  to 
introduce  to  our  reader  another  penHniuge  of  our  story— one  whom 
he  has  not  yet  seen,  but  who  is  destined,  nevertheless,  to  create  a 
great  interest  in  his  tireast.  Just  step  up  this  rather  dark  atair. 
There  we  are  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a  butj  scene,  and  a  rerj 
brilliant  company  of  young  girls,  stitching  wHh  busy  fingers  long 
lines  of  plaited  straw.  Many  pretty  hees  are  before  us,  and 
sparkling  eyes  glance  up  at  us  from  all  directions;  but,  howerer 
&8cinating  it  might  be  to  describe  the  marious  complexions  and 
styles  of  ^uty,  we  most  go  straight  up  to  the  girl  of  whom  we 
are  in  search,  and  fix  our  intention  entirely  on  her.  Ah  I  yon 
start,  and  look  with  earnest  gaze.  No  wonder,  many  hare  started 
and  looked  jost  like  you,  when  they  came  into  this  room,  and 
beheld  the  same  form  and  figure.  She  is  a  very  young  girl,  but  has 
a  look  beyond  her  years.  There  is  deep  thought  and  deeper  feel* 
ing  in  that  beautiful  face.  You  see  at  once  she  is  not  like  the 
girls  around  her.  There  is  a  pensiveness  approaching  to  melancholy 
resting  on  her  countenance;  and  yet  hers  is  not  a  temperament 
naturally  gloomy.  On  the  contrary,  nature  intended  her  to  be  a 
bright-eyed,  cheerful  being;  and  had  she  been  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  common  circumstances,  she  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a 
laughing,  romping,  affectionate  creature.  But  she  has  long  had 
something  serious  to  think  about ;  and  as  she  had  no  one  to  confide 
her  thoughts  to,  she  shut  herself  up  within  her  own  mind,  and,  with 
the  habit  of  silent,  solitary  reflection,  has  acquired  a  solid  and 
matured  character.  In  early  youth,  when  nature  had  full  swing, 
she  would  be  a  wild,  rosy  little  cherub ;  for  the  nature  originally 
given  to  her,  was  one  allied  to  fiowers  and  snnbeams.  But  care 
and  anxiety  seem  to  have  come  upon  her  young  heart;  and  the 
giddiness  of  youth,  instead  of  merging  into  the  mellow  cheerfulness 
of  maidenhood,  hae  been  succeeded  by  a  thoughtfulness,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  growth  of  many  years.  It  is  not  deep 
grief,  or  poignant  sorrow,  that  effects  her :  it  is  rather  a  settled 
gravity,  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  painful  subject  of  her  thoughts, 
giving  her  an  appearance  of  superiority  and  self-possession  quite 
uncommon  at  her  age« 
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'  She  was  a  universal  favourite  in  the  workrioon)*  having  wellt 
earned  the  position  bj  her  good  temper,  kind  gentle  manner,  and' 
afiectionate  heart.  All  the  other  girls  looked  up  to  her,  so  stronglj 
does  mental  and  moral  power  gain  obedience  imd  respect.  No  onsi 
thought  of  disputing  her  opinion,  though  it  was  advanced  in  any 
thing  but  a  dogmatic  spirit:  for  it  came  from  lips  which  seldom: 
uttered  frivolous  thoughts,  and  was  spoken  with  a  quiet  dignitv  and 
cheerful  gravity,  which  always  impressed,  and  often  convinced^ 
Her  companions  had  unbounded  faith  in  her  goodness  and  the 
purity  of  her  moral  character.  She  moved  amongst  them  stainless,- 
and  almost  perfect.  Her  intelligence,  sweetness,  and  self-possessed 
manner,  secured  her  the  love  and  esteem  of  all ;  and  no  one  would 
willingly  wound  or  vex  her.  She  was  invariably  the  peace-maker 
in  all  their  little  girlish  disputes ;  and  however  bitter  a  quarrel  had 
become  ere  it  was  brought  to  her  arbitration,  she  never  failed  to 
remove  the  angry  feelings,  and  unite  the  broken  links  in  the  chain; 
ef  friendship. 

The  day's  work  was  done,  and,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  the  girls 
rose  joyfully  to  go  to  their  several  homes.  On  issuing  from  the 
entry  into  the  street,  they  divided  themselves  into  groups,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  going— some  proceeding  towardm 
Nitolson  Street,  and  others  northward  along  the  Bridge. 

At  the  Tron  Church,  the  girl  we  have  described,  after  shaking 
the  rest  warmly  by  the  hand,  iouk  her  way  alone  up  the  High 
Street.  She  was  rather  tall,  and  graceful  in  her  movements,  these 
partaking  in  a  great  degree  the  dignity  and  maturity  of  her  cha- 
racter. Hardly  had  she  crossed  the  opening  to  Hunter  Square, 
when  a  young  man,  who  was  coming  up  Blair  Street,  caught  sight 
of  her,  and  immediately  quickened  his  stepa. 

It  was  the  slender  youth  we  noticed  in  the  Eing*s  House;  and, 
now  that  we  see  him  on  the  open  street,  his  handsome  f(»m  is  seen 
to  greater  advantage.  His  step  is  light  and  buoyant,  his  large  eye 
is  kindled  with  intelligence,  and  his  countenance  is  lighted  up  with 
a  flush  of  animation. 

fie  turned  the  comer  into  the  High  Street,  and  beheld  the  girl  a 
few  yards  before  him,  walking  leisurely  up,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
plunged  in  deep  abstraction ;  for  her  head  was  bent  forward,  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pavement. 

The  young  man  followed  immediately  behind,  while  a  smile 
played  upon  his  features;  but,  apparently  growing  impatient  of  his 
unknown  position,  he  lifted  his  hand,  and  laid  it  lightly  on  her 
ahoulder. 

She  started,  and  turned  suddenly  round.  ^VHenry!*^  she  ex- 
claimed, while  a  bright  smile  rushed  to  her  face. 

'^  Just  Henry,''  answered  the  youth,  regarding  her  with  a  tender^ 
gratified  look.     ^  I  thought  we  would  have  a  walk  this  beautiful 
5« 
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niglit;  mnd,  instead  of  going  Lome  with  Mr  Everif,  have  followed 
jToa  all  the  way.  I  taw  700  come  from  the  Tron  Ohoich.  But 
tell  me  what  yon  were  studying  so  deeply  when  I  made  hold  to 
internipt  you?'' 

**  That  is  not  a  fair  question,*'  answered  the  girl,  gmly»  though  a 
remnant  of  sadness  lurked  in  her  brightening  eyes.  ^  What  young 
lady,"  she  added,  with  mock  dignity,  ^  likes  to  giro  an  account  of 
her  thoughts  to  a  gay,  giddy  young  gentleman!" 

**  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  miss,"  said  Henry,  in  the  same 
assumed  tone;  then,  a  little  more  seriously,  he  continued,  ''But 
brothers  are  privileged  to  know  them,  and  you  know  you  hare  often 
told  me  that  you  look  upon  me  as  a  brother/' 

'^  And  so  I  do/'  was  the  reply,  while  she  put  her  arm  confidingly 
within  his.  **  But  brothers  must  not  be  too  inquisitive,  for  they 
can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  many  of  their  sisters'  thoughts; 
and  why  should  they  seek  to  pry  into  them?" 

^  Ton  are  determined  to  baffle  me,  I  see,"  rejoined  Henry,  good- 
humoured  ly,  as  he  drew  her  closer  to  his  side.  **  Well,  wdl,  I 
most  submit.  But  here  we  are  at  St  James'  Court;  and  I  must 
enforce  on  you  the  necessity  of  despatch,  for  I  mean  that  we  shall 
have  a  long  ramble^-mayhap  as  far  as  Corstorphioe." 

''But  you  will  come  up  with  me,  won't  you?"  asked  the  girl, 
kindly.  ''You  have  not  been  home,  and  have  therefore  got  no 
supper.  Do  come,  and  share  mine.  Andrew  will  have  it  all  ready, 
know." 

"  I  will  go  up,  but  not  to  eat,  for  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  Henry, 
bestowing  a  beaming  look  upon  her,  and  closely  following  aa  she 
tripped  lightly  up  the  staff. 

And  he  spoke  truly,  for  he  had  that  upon  his  mind  to-night 
which  e£fectually  prevented  him  from  partakiog  of  food.  Indeed, 
his  companion  noticed  that  he  was  more  than  usually  excited,  and 
in  her  own  mind  wondered  what  might  be  the  cause,  though  she 
instinctively  refrained  from  asking  him,  under  the  idea,  probably, 
that  it  would  come  out  in  the  anticipated  walk. 

After  ascending  three  or  four  stairs,  they  entered  a  neat  chamber, 
where  an  old  man  sat  by  the  fire  toasting  bread. 

"  Wha's  that  wi'  ye  the  nioht.  Diamond  ? "  he  inquired,  without 
turning  round.  "But  1  needna  ask,  for  I  think  I  ken  Henry's 
iitstep/' 

"You  have  guessed  truly,  old  friend,*'  said  Henry,  stepping 
forward.     "How  are  you  to-night?     Huw  are  your  rheumatisms f 

"  A  guid  dale  better  since  the  saft  wather  gaed  awa'.  But  1  doot 
I'll  never  be  able  to  pull  anither  proof  in  the  King's  Hoose." 

"  Nonsense,"  exclaimed  Henry,  hopefully.  "  1  trust  you  will  do 
a  good  ipell  of  work  there  yet." 

"Ns,  na.    My  workiu'  days  are  ower,  or  I'm  sair  mista'en. 
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WhM  wi'  the  pains  and  auld  age  thegither»  I  find  I  maun  lie  aside 
like  a  worn-oot  frisket," 

'^  Dear  Andrew,  do  not  despond/'  said  the  girl,  whom  we  now 
know  to  be  named  Diamond,  kneeling  beside  him,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  bis  neck. 

^'Despond,  hinniel"  echoed  Andrew,  looking  at  her  fondly,  and 
stroking  aside  her  glossj  curls.  '<  And  what  maks  ye  think  Fm 
despondin'?  If  Providence  sees  %  to  keep  me  to  the  fireside  till 
He*8  pleased  to  tak'  me  frae  the  wartd  a'  tb^ither,  what  for  sud  I 
murmur?  I've  bad  a  lang,  a  healthy,  and  a  prosperous  life,  far. 
ayont  my  deservin's — a  life  built  up  wi*  mony  blessings,  and  marked 
wi'  muckle  ingratitude — and  what  for  wad  I  murmur?  Na,  na, 
lassie;  though  I  find  the  feeblsDess  o'  age  comin'  upon  me,  and  ken 
that  my  strength  will  ebb  awa'  till  my  last  hour  comes,  I  dinna 
regret  it*  It*s  the  common  road,  which  thoosands  hae  gaen  afore 
jne,  and  tboosands  mair  will  tread  ahint  me—  you  yoursel',  my  bonny 
pet,  if  ye  live,  which  I  trust  in  Providence  ye  will," 

*'  But  you  are  not  old,  Andrew,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  breast,  and  looking  wistfully  into  his  face  with  her 
tearful  eyes.  **  You  are  not  old,  and  you  must  not  grieve  us  all 
with  such  words  as  these." 

''I'm  just  on  the  verge  o'  the  Psalmist's  threescore  and  ten, 
thovgh,"  said  Andrew,  shaking  his  head.  But,  losh  me,  lassie,  I 
wad  be  laith  to  grieve  ye;  for  if  Heaven  wulls,  I  may  live  oot  a 
lang  evening  beside  ye.  My  health  is  guid,  though  Pm  gettin' 
frail.  There,  there,  dinna  greet.  Dry  yer  een,  like  a  guid  lassie^ 
and  let  us  sit  doon  to  oor  supper.'^ 

So  saying,  the  old  man  rose  and  lighted  the  lamp,  which  showed 
9k  little  table  spread  for  tea. 

**  And,  Henry  lad,"  he  added,  looking  at  the  youth,  <*  ye'U  sit  doon 
alang  wi'  us,  for  I'll  wager  ye  hinna  been  hame  yet." 

"  Well,  I  will  sit  down,  for  form's  sake,"  said  Henry,  drawing 
forward  a  chair,  and  seating  himself  opposite  to  Diamond,  when 
the  business  of  the  meal  seriously  commenced. 

'*  Will  you  be  angry  if  I  take  Diamond  from  you  for  an  hour  or 
two  to-night)"  asked  the  young  man,  looking  to  Andrew. 

Andrew's  eye  twyikled,  and  a  half  smile  formed  itself  on  his  face. 
''I  fancy  it  mak's  little  odds  whether  I'll  be  angry  or  no;  for  it's 
likely  ye'll  tak  yer  ain  wulls,"  he  said,  banteringly.  **Hooever, 
I  bae  nae  objections  ava.  Baith  Diamond  and  yoursel'  hae  muckle 
need  o'  the  ff esh  air,  after  bein'  steekit  up  a'  day  in  close  rooms ; 
.and  I  ken  she  is  under  guid  protection  when  she's  in  your  com- 
pany, BO  be  aS  wi'  ye,  and  mak  yersel's  as  happy  as  ye  can." 

They  needed^  no  second  bidding,  but  in  a  few  minutes  were 
ready  to  set  out,  aud  the  old  man  watched  them  with  an  eye  of 
pride  as  they  left  the  room  arm-in-arm. 
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''I  bope  Fm  richt/'  be  murmnred  to  bimtelf,  wben  the  door 
closed  and  be  was  left  alone.  **  O,  ricbt^  to  be  share  I  am*  Tbe 
thing  canna  be  onj  ither  way.  Tbev  were  just  made  for  ane 
anitber ;  and  it's  lang  since  tbej  were  m  love,  tbougb  maybe  tbey 
didna  ken.  But  Henry  will  find  it  oot  by-and-by;  and  whan  he 
does  mak'  bold  to  speak  bis  mind,  sbe's  no  tbe  lassie  1  tak  her 
for  if  ebe  refuse  bim.  Happy  and  glad  will  I  be  to  see  theni' 
joined,  for  be*s  the  only  lad  in » Edinburgh  that's  guid  enough  for 
her.  Yes,  yes ;  ance  my  ould  een  see  her  into  tbe  protection  o'  him 
as  her  husband,  I'll  be  content  to  close  them  for  ever." 

Ere  the  old  man  bad  terminated  his  soliloquy,  Henry  and 
Diamond  bad  reached  the  Qrassmarket,  and  bent  their  way  up  the 
West  Port. 

«*  I  thought  yott  said  we  were  going  the  Oorstorphine  road,"  said 
the  girl,  looking  at  Henry  with  a  half  smile  lurking  in  her  eye; 
for  eyes  do  smile,  and  often  as  unmistakably  as  lips. 

**  I  think  it  will  be  more  quiet  and  retired  by  tbe  banks  of  the 
Canal,*'  answered  Henry,  with  grave  composure. 

'*  Ah !  but  may  I  trust  myself  with  you  there f"  she  said,  play- 
fully. 

He  replied  only  with  a  fond  smile,  and  they  passed  on. 

At  length  they  found  themselves  by  the  dark,  leaden  waters  of 
the  Canal,  out  from  among  houses,  and  quite  free  from  human  pre- 
sence. They  had  now  the  peculiar  feeling  that  they  were  alooe, 
and,  in  spite  of  themselves,  grew  silent  and  nervous.  It  was 
a  tine  fresh  night  overhead,  and  thousands  of  stars  kept  watch  in 
the  moonless  sky,  and  the  confined  water  rippled  gently  against  its 
prison  wall. 

*<  You  are  very  silent  to-night,  Diamond,"  said  Henry  at  lengthi 
and  very  abruptly,  as  if  a  sudden  boldness  had  come  upon  bim. 

''The  very  thing  1  was  thinking  of  you,''  rejoined  Diamond, 
laughing. 

*'  Ah !  well,  very  likely  I  am ;  but  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  is 
so  very  important  to  me,  that  I  cannot  speal^upon  any  other  matter. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  what  it  is  that  makes  me  so  taciturn?" 

**  If  you  are  in  any  difficulty,  you  know  how  anxious  I  would  be 
to  relieve  you,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  or  at  least  to  give  you  my 
warmest  sympathy,"  answered  the  girl,  earnestly,  as  she  gaied 
through  the  darkness  into  his  face. 

''  Yes;  I  know  yon  are  as  affectionate  towards  me  as  any  aiater 
can  be.  You  have  nobly  and  faithfully  kept  the  vow  you  swore  to 
me  long  ago,  to  call  me  brother,  and  treat  me  as  such.  But  this 
relationship  no  longer  satisfies  me.  I  want  you  to  be  something 
nearer  and  dearer." 

•   Diamond  started,  and  paused.     "  What  am  I  to  understand  by 
thist"  she  faltered,  in  a  tone  of  amazement. 
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«•  That  I  waat  you  to  be  my  wife,"  said  Henry,  hurriedly.  ••  I 
hare  long  loved  you.  In  hct,  I  do  not  remember  when  my  lore 
beg&Uy  it  is  so  long  ago;  and  every  dream  I  had  about  the  future 
was  associated  with  you.  I  would  have  spoken  before,  but  I  was 
Bot  in  a  position  to  marry;  and  I  thought  I  was  so  seenre  of  your 
love,  and  you  so  assured  of  my  affection,  that  the  confession  might 
be  delayed  till  circumstances  permitted  me  to  take  you  to  a  home. 
These  have  now  happily  arrived.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Everly 
and  Mr  Gray,  I  am  promoted  to  the  situation  of  reader,  and  my 
wages  are  increased.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  knew  of  it ;  and 
I  seise  the  first  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  those  bright  visions 
which  I  have  so  long  cherished.  I  need  not  say  how  warmly  and 
devotedly  I  am  attached  to  you.  During  the  intercourse  of  th« 
bygone  years,  you  have  experienced  something  of  my  feelings :  you 
know  exactly  what  I  am,  and  how  £Eir  you  could  be  happy  with  me. 
Say,  then,  dear  Diamond,  do  you  respemd  to  my  avowal)  will  you 
bestow  this  fair  hand  upon  mel  will  you  allow  me  to  change  the 
dear  name  of  sister,  for  the  dearer  name  of  wife?  will  you  cease  to 
call  me  brother,  and  henceforth  call  me  husband  1" 

During  the  time  that  Henry  was  uttering  these  earnest  words, 
his  ftar  companion  was  mute  and  motionless;  but  could  her  face 
have  been  seen,  even  Henry  would  have  been  startled  and  appalled. 
Amazement  and  surprise  were  blended  there,  but  not  so  prominently 
as  an  expression  of  distress,  amounting  to  agony,  which  rested  on  her 
beautiful  features.  The  playful  serenity  which  she  ever  maintained 
in  Henry's  presence  had  vanished,  and  the  appearance  of  sad 
melancholy,  which  we  before  noticed,  took  its  place,  but  mora 
intensified,  more  thrillingly  apparent,  more  utterly  and  hopelessly 
revealed.  For  some  moments  after  her  lover  had  done  speaking, 
she  stood  statue-like  by  his  side;  and  he,  wonderiug  and  anxious 
thereat,  bent  forward,  snd  saw  how  deeply  she  was  moved. 

''  What,  0  what,  is  the  meaning  of  this.  Diamond  ?**  he  exclaimed, 
entreatingly.  "  Have  I  ofiended  you )  have  I  been  too  bold,  too 
presumptuous?     Speal^  for  Heaven's  sake,  speak  and  say.'' 

•She  drew  a  heavy  sigh;  and  in  a  voice,  inexpressibly  mourn- 
fbl,  murmured,  '<  Henry,  you  and  I  can  never  be  man  and  wife." 

M  Never  I  Diamond  i**  echoed  Henry,  staggering  back,  while  a 
pang  of  despair  shot  across  his  heart. 

*^  Never;  it  is  impossible,"  repeated  the  girl,  who  was  as  much 
agitated  as  himself. 

"  Why  impossible  ?  "  asked  Henry,  wildly.  "  Is  your  heart  given 
to  anotl^r  1  Is  that  treasure  which  I  thought  mine,  securely  mine, 
the  property  of  a  rival?  and  am  I  indeed  cast  forth,  rejected, 
dea " 

"  No,  no,**  interrupted  Diamond,  with  quick  energy.  "  If  I  love 
any  one  with  more  tnan  sisterly  regard|  it  is  youi  and  that  I  do  so^ 
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the  feeling  of  Agoaj  caused  hj  your  words  onlj  too  well  shows  me. 
O,  well  did  I  thiok  I  had  guarded  against  a  deeper  feeling,  knowing 
how  Tain  it  was  to  cherish  it;  but  I  fear,  I  fear  I  have  cherisbei 
the  forbidden  thing.  And  you,  Henry,  how  my  heart  bleeds  for 
you !  I  should  haTe  warned  you,  had  I  known  earlier  to  what  yoof 
wishes  pointed.  But  we  were  so  very  happy  with  each  other,  and- 
you  never  spoke  otherwise  than  fraternally,  that  I  did  not  aee  the 
danger  which  your  words  have  now  revealed.  But  hard  as  the  task, 
will  prove  to  both  of  us,  we  must  conquer  the  passion ;  for  we  can- 
never,  never  wed." 

''  Again  these  cruel  words,"  cried  Henry,  passionately.  **  Eor 
mercy's  sake,  Diamond,  torture  me  not  by  thus  ringing  the  knell  of 
all  my  hopes.  If  you  love  me,  as  you  just  now  hinted,  why  may  we 
not  be  united  ?  there  is  no  barrier,  no " 

*'  There  is  a  barrier,  Henry,  an  impassible  barrier/'  said  Diamond, 
in  a  mournful  voice.  "  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Yoa 
know  that  I  am  a  foundling  ?  " 

"  Yes;  but  what  of  that  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  tell  who  my  parents  were." 

**  Neither  is  it  necessary.  If  your  parents  thought  fit  to  cast  you 
from  their  protection  in  infiemcy,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  consulted- 


now." 


"  But,  I — I — Henry,  I  may  be  the  child  of  shame." 

''  The  child  of  shame  ?"  echoed  Henry,  and  remained  speechless, 
while  the  poor  girl  bent  her  head  upon  her  hand  to  hide  her  blushing, 
burning  temples,  as  if  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  her  mantling 
oolour  of  shame  could  be  discovered. 

**  You  will  acknowledge  now,  that  there  is  an  impassible  barrier  f" 
•aid  Diamond,  looking  up  after  a  minute's  painful  pause. 

Henry  stept  close  up  to  her,  and  looking  eagerly  into  her  eyes, 
whispered,  "  And  is  this  the  cause  of  your  hesitation?" 

"  It  is/'  answered  the  girl,  sadly.     **  Is  it  not  enough  Y" 

**lt  is  the  only  cause:  there  is  no  other?"  continued  Henry, 
breathlessly. 

''  None.  This,  and  this  alone,  prevents  me  from  becoming  your 
wife." 

.  ''Then  you  are  my  own  Diamond  still,"  he  exclaimed,  snatching 
her  to  his  breast,  and  kissing  her  impassionedly.  ''  Ah,  why,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  **  why  did  you  frighten  me  so 
terribly,  by  such  a  frivolous  imagination  ?  Really,  I  must  scold  you 
for  being  so  cruel." 

Very   grateful  was  this  loving  caress   to   the  lonely  girl,  and 
delicious  was  the  feeling  of  joy  that  filled  her  soul,  as  she  lay  upon 
his  manly  breast;  but  she  yielded  to  it  only  for  a  moment.     Start- 
ing suddenly  up,  and  drawing  herself  half  away,  she  said  firmly;* 
,   **  This  may  not  be,  Henry.     We  are  only  rendering  the  sacri^ca 
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more  bitter,  by  indulging  in  such  endearments.     Let  us  reooancs 
such  a  hope  at  once,  since  renounce  it  we  must/' 

"  Renounce  it !  you  are  dreaming  again,  Diamond.  I  tell  yoo, 
this  barrier,  which  your  imagination  has  raised,  is  no  barrier  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  your  supposition  may  be  a  false  one ;  and  in  th» 
isecohd  place,  even  were  it  true,  it  matters  not,  for  it  can  in  no  way 
Influence  us/' 

**It  is  true,  dear  Henry,  there  is  no  proof  to  show  that  my 
parents  were  tlie  outcasts  of  the  earth;  but  eyerj  thing,  alas! 
points  to  that  conclusion.  The  fact  of  my  being  placed  in  tattered, 
filthly  garments  at  the  mercy  of  the  world,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  profligacy,  is  only  too  clearly  an  evidence  that  I  owe  my 
birth  to  vice  and  sin/' 

Well,  grant  it  true,  dearest;  what  then?''  said  Henry,  sooth- 
ingly.    ''  You  are  not  to  blame  for  the  crime  of  your  parents.*' 

**I  may  not  be  to  blame,  but  I  must  suffer  for  it/'  answered 
Diamond,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Really,  Diamond,  you  are  most  forgetful,"  said  Henry,  vnih 
the  least  degree  of  fretfuluess  in  his  tone.  **  I  have  just  said,  that 
the  circumstances  of  your  birth  cannot  effect  our  union/' 

''  Ah !  Henry^  your  goodness  of  heart,  and  your  generous  love 
for  me,  prompt  you  to  take  a  step  which  your  judgment  and  calm 
reflection  would  condemn.  For  this,  I  am  very,  very  grateful;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  I  hate  studied  the  matter  too  deeply,  to  give  way  to 
the  first  crude  impulse  of  nature.  For  long  years,  I  have  seen  the 
matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  while  murmuring,  perhaps  sinfully,  at 
my  lot,  yet  have  I  learned  to  bow  to  my  cruel  fate/' 

**  You  amaze  me,"  replied  Henry,  gazing  at  her  indistinct  form, 
the  dim  outlines  of  which  expressed  the  anguish  she  was  at  the 
moment  enduring.  *'  By  some  means  or  other,  you  have  taken  up 
a  most  false  view,  and  under  the  idea  that  you  saw  the  necessity 
laid  upon  you  to  carry  out  that  view,  you  have  been  schooling 
yourself  in  a  line  of  gloomy  duty,  as  false  as  it  is  repugnant.  Why 
did  you  not  advise  with^ome  one  on  the  point,  and  then  all  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  you  must  hatie  suffered  would  have 
been  saved  ?" 

'  '*  It  was  a  point  on  which  I  dared  not  ask  counsel,"  answered 
Diamond.  "  1  had  to  consult  my  own  judgment  alone ;  and,  how- 
ever diffident  I  may  be  in  respect  to  its  decisions,  I  know  that,  at 
regards  this  matter,  it  has  led  me  to  a  right  resolve." 

"  What  I  you  still  cling  to  the  absurd  notion  1"  said  Henry,  with 

unmeasured  surprise  and  alarm. 

'  *'  Alas !  yes ;  it  is  the  only  true  path,"  was  the  low,  yet  firm  reply. 

■  ^Diamond,    I   cannot   understand  this,"   added   the  distressed 

youth.     **  You  must  observe  things  through  a  most  peculiar  medium. 

What  are  your  reasons  for  entertaining  this  strange  notion!" 
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I  could  never  carry  a  itain  into  mj  huiband'B  home,'*  said  the  girl. 
But    there  is   no  stain   attaching  to  you,"  argued    Henry. 

Whatever  your  parents  may  have  been,  your  heart  is  pure,  and 
your  character  unimpeachable,  and  this  is  the  limit  of  your  respon- 
sibility." 

^Ah!  but,  Henry,  the  faet  could  not  be  forgotten.  Yon 
might  never  by  word  or  look  allude  to  it;  but  the  con^cion^ness  of 
it  could  not  be  excluded  from  either  of  our  hearts,  and  it  wonld 
always  rest  upon  me  as  a  painful  feeling,  that  in  one  great  matter  1 
was  unequal  to  my  husband," 

''  How  very,  very  foolish  this  is!"  remarked  Henry,  brightening. 
^'  Bat  a  thought  strikes  me,  which  must  set  aside  all  your  scruples. 
I  am,  as  you  know,  placed  in  the  very  same  position.  I  do  not 
know  who  my  parents  were.  It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  they  moved 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  for  Mrs  Ford's  description  of  my 
mother,  and  the  history  of  her  sad  sojourn  in  the  house,  can  only 
apply  to  a  superior  position;  but  tbey  also  appear  to  refer  to  the 
oft-told  tale  of  seduction  and  desertion.  In  all  likelihood,  then, 
dearest  Diamond,  I  am  also  a  child  of  shame ;  and  even  in  this  pain- 
ful point  of  view  we  are  equal.  Are  you  satisfied  nowl  have  yonr 
doubts  vanished]  and  do  you  consent  to  make  me  happy?" 

**To  make  you  happy!"  repeated  the  girl,  in  a  tender  tone. 
**  Ah,  yes ;  that  is  my  chief  desire— nay,  the  chief  cause  of  my  pre* 
sent  hesitation." 

"  Then  it  is  all  settled!"  cried  the  youth,  joyfully.  *'  You  ooold 
not  confer  greater  happiness  on  me  than  by  giving  me  yourself,  so 
you  connot  now  draw  back.  When,  O  when,  shall  the  happy  day 
be  1     Don't  make  it  at  a  great  distance,  for " 

''  Henry,  you  are  deceiving,  you  are  deluding  yourself,"  said 
Diamond,  with  solemn  earnestness.  ''The  laws  of  moral  truth 
and  moral  feeling  are  very  delicate  in  their  fineness,  and  may  not  be 
violated  with  impunity.  Even  when  distantly  and  relatively  n^nred* 
the  vibrations  are  felt,  producing  pain  and  uphappinesa.  You  thiak 
now,  that  you  would  be  happy  were  I  ta become  your  wife;  Imft 
you  are  mistaken.  For  a  time,  we  might  indeed  be  under  a  doud- 
iess  sky ;  but  the  thought  of  my  birth  would  intrude  on  both  our 
hearts,  causing  clouds  to  hang  over  us.  Ah,  Henry !  the  marriage 
relation  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  defiled  by  doubts  such  as  ours, 
and  to  those  immaculate  laws  we  must  meekly  bow.  Xiet  us  atill 
be  brother  and  sister,  since  fate  forbids  us  to  enjoy  a  nearer  and 
dearer  relationship." 

Henry,  sorrowful,  sad,  despairing,  and  unconvinced,  Uirew  himaetf 
against  a  railing  near  which  they  stood,  and  gave  way  to  uncon- 
trollable agony.  A  timid  arm  was  twined  slowly  around  him,  and 
there  came  in  soft,  thrilling  accents  on  the  silent  night  air^  the 
tender  endearing  word,  Brother. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER  (?). 

**WiLL  you  not  say,   Sigter?"  asked   DiamoDd,  herself  now 
weeping,  though  she  made  many  brave  efforts  to  restrain  her  tears. 
"  I  cannot,  I  feel  I  cannot,"  was   the  passionate  reply.     "  O, 
Diamond,  why  will  you  persist  in  this  cruel  course,  and  cause  me  so 
much  misery ! " 

"  Alas,  Henry !  do  not  think  that  you  alone  are  miserable,"  was 
the  gentle  answer.  "  Do  not  imagine  that  I  suffer  not  in  following 
this  course.  I  feel  it  as  the  death-blow  to  my  earthly  happiness, 
the  seal  set  upon  hope's  receptacle,  the  darkening  for  ever  of  the 
best  light  of  my  life.  It  is  a  high  duty  that  calls  me  so  to  do;  and, 
however  painful,  I  dare  not  disobey.'* 

**  But  you  have  not  considered  it  sufficiently,"  suggested  Henry. 
**  Take  a  little  time  to  think,  and  to-morrow  you  will  see  the  matter 
more  clearly."  * 

^*  No,  no,"  replied  the  girl,  firmly.  "  Let  us  not  part  without 
understanding  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  This,  be  assured,  Henry, 
is  no  hurried  resolution  on  my  part.  I  have  seen  the  course  before 
me  for  a  long  period.  I  have  looked  at  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
am  only  too  certain  that  the  sacrifice  is  demanded.  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  have  grieved  over  my  fate;  nay,  in  this  solemn  hour,  I  ma/ 
say  that  it  has  ever  brooded  over  me,  or  rather  that  I  have  brooded 
over  it,  till  I  have  shuddered  at  the  prospect;  for,  O  Henry,  my 
nature  is  opposed  to  the  duty.  It  was  with  a  desire  to  lessen  the 
trial  that  I  clung  to  your  friendship,  and  cherished  your  brotherly 
affection.  I  dreamed  not  then  that  you  sought  a  more  sacred  union, 
or  that  I  looked  towards  you  with  a  more  tender  regard.  But 
to-night's  revelation  has  undeceived  me,  and  in  your  agony  and  my 
own  wretchedness,  I  perceive  how  greatly  I  have  been  mistaken." 

*'And  is  not  this  wretchedness  a  proof  that  the  sacrifice  is 
unnecessary)''  asked  Henry,  still  striving  to  turn  her  from  her 
purpose. 

'^Not  so,"  replied  Diamond,  sadly,  shaking  her  head.  **  It  only 
shows  how  far  1  have  yielded  to  my  natural  inclinations,  in 
opposition  to  the  perception  I  had  of  duty.  1  saw  the  barrier  in 
the  way  of  my  being  united  to  any  man.  I  recognised  the 
correctness  of  the  law  of  moral  purity  which  constituted  that  barHer, 
and   ought .  to  hav«  banished  from  my  heart  the  thoughts  and 
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feelinfff  for  wbich  I  now  soffer.  And  that  saffering,  dearest  Henrj,** 
addea  the  girl,  with  a  choking  Toice,  *'  u  all  the  greater  because  of 
yonr  pain.  Mj  own  disappointment,  I  may  bear;  bnt  the  thonghl 
that  yon  have  been  made  wretched,  adds  to  it  a  poignancy  almost 
insupportable." 

Henry  remained  silent  for  a  while,  and  his  companion  gaied 
earnestly  towards  him,  striTing  in  the  darkness  to  learn  from  his 
outward  appearance  what  was  passing  within.  Bnt  so  long  did  the 
youth  remain  motionless,  tliat  she  grew  frightened  as  well  as 
anxious;  and  once  more  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said, 
pleadingly, 

''8peak,  Ilenry,  O  speak,  and  say  that  you  do  not  think  I 
intended  to  wound  you.'' 

He  raised  himself  up  from  the  bending  posture  which  be  bad 
maintained  during  the  latter  part  of  the  intenriew,  and  assumed  a 
more  manly  attitude.  His  head  regained  its  wonted  elevation;  his 
hesrt  swelled  out  with  dignified,  self-possessed  thoughts;  bis 
manhood,  which  bad  for  a  minute  deserted  him,  returned  with  its 
intelligence  and  self-sustaining  power;  and  turning  calmly  towards 
Diamond,  he  drew  her  to  him,  as  he  had  done  a  thousand  times 
before,  till  her  head  was  nestled  in  his  bosom. 

**  Diamond,**  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  the  same  guiding  voioe, 
giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  a  strong  mind  within,  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  with  respect,  and  leaning  con- 
fidence. ''  Di&mond,  this  has  been  a  terrible  hour  to  me.  To  yon, 
who  have  been  familiar  with  the  idea  you  have  announced,  and 
therefore  so  far  prepared  for  consequences,  it  may  not  have  been 
so  utterly  overwhelming;  but  to  me,  who  never  before  dreamed  of 
ir,  this  sudden  presentation  before  my  mind,  when  I  hoped  that  the 
vision  of  happiness  I  have  long  cherished  was  about  to  be  consnm* 
mated,  has  been  very  prostrating  in  its  influence,  and  you  must  not 
wonder  at  the  weakness  I  Lave  manifested.  But  the  first  shock  is 
now  passed,  and  my  mind  is  getting  clearer.  In  these  last  silent 
moments,  I  have  looked  closely  at  your  idea,  and  see  that  it  possesses 
a  very  great  deal  of  force.  I  do  not  say  that  I  think  it  sufficient 
to  prevent  oar  union,  but  to  a  sensitively  pure  mind  it  would  oome 
like  a  shadow  over  married  life;  and  as  in  your  eyes  it  takes  a  form 
so  penetrating,  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  urge  you  to  be  my  wifo. 
We  must  then,  as  you  say,  bravely  bow  to  these  our  bittei'  ciroum- 
stances.  It  will  be  a  hard,  a  very  hard  trial  to  both  of  us,  but  it 
seems  appointed  for  our  bearing.  Possessed  as  we  are  of  the  affec- 
tions which  yearn  for  domestic  felicity,  it  is  doubly  difficult  to 
forego  this  the  highest  joy  of  the  human  lot;  but  as  our  position 
would  take  away  a  chief  element  of  that  joy,  and  introduce  painful 
doubts  and  feelings,  the  sacrifice  must  be  made.  As  lovers,  then, 
we  part  this  night  for  ever;  but  we  must,  oh  we  musty  be  brother 
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an<l  sister  still.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  this  companionship;  and 
shall  it  not  be  all  the  dearer  to  us  because  of  that  which  deprives 
us  of  a  holier  relationship?  Let  us  still  be  one  in  heart  and  affec* 
lion,  partakers  of  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows,  exchanging  in  all 
their  frankness  and  freeness  the  endearments  and  attentions  of 
fraternal  affection.     Say,  Diamond,  shall  not  this  be  the  easel'' 

**  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  the  noble  girl,  and  clung  to  him  with  a 
helpless,  yet  grateful  grasp.  How  changed  were  they  now,  these 
two  young  beings,  standing  thus  with  the  silence  and  obscurity  of 
night  around  them  !  A  little  while  ago,  he  was  bowed  down  and 
overcome  by  grief,  and  she  was  affording  him  strength  and  con^ 
sulation;  he  was  overwhelmed  amid  a  surging  sea  of  despair, 
bereft  of  his  manhood's  strength,  and  alike  hopeless  and  helpless  in 
his  agony ;  and  she — herself  a  deep  sufferer  in  the  same  calamity — 
jet  nobly  suppressing  her  tears  and  her  sighs,  that  she  might 
support  his  sinking  energies.  But  now  all  is  changed,  and  the 
manly  and  womanly  nature  again  come  out.  His  perceptions, 
clouded  by  the  sudden  shock,  gain  their  wonted  clearness;  the 
strength  and  courage  of  his  strong  heart  and  mind,  borne  down  by 
the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  grief,  rise  above  the  waters,  and 
he  is  himself  again,  sad  and  sorrowful  it  is  true,  and  but  half  re- 
signed, yet  no  longer  in  the  depth  of  prostration.  And  with  his 
returning  manhood,  her  strength  gives  way.  Since  it  is  no  longer 
needful  to  cheer  and  encourage  him,  she  comes  back  upon  herself, 
and  realizes  the  sacrifice  she  has  made ;  and  listening  to  his  words, 
which  seal  the  hope  that  had  in*  reality  been  sealed  in  her  heart  for 
years,  she  trembles  and  feels  her  womanhood.  She  is  again  the 
comforted,  and  he  the  comforter;  the  leaner,  and  he  the  support; 
the  weak,  helpless  one,  and  he  the  protector,  according  to  Clod's 
order  and  wise  arrangement. 

Brother  and  sister  they  said  they  were  henceforth  to  be.  Alas  1 
ftlas!  how  egregiously  do  they  deceive  themselves!  as  if  hearts  that 
had  loved  with  a  holier  love  could  ever  let  it  die,  or  subside  into 
any  'thing  less  divine,  however  dear.  They  thought  they  had  be&m 
brother  and  sister;  but  did  not  this  night's  interview  show  how 
deeply  both  had  been  mistaken  ?  And  as  it  was  in  the  past,  so  shall 
ll  be  in  the  future.  They  may  imagine  that  in  thought,  feeling, 
and  action,  they  stand  to  each  other  in  this  relationship ;  but  a  look, 
a  glance,  a  sigh,  will  ever  come  to  remind  them  that  their  hearts 
are  charged  with  a  stronger  passion,  that  love  cannot  be  diluted, 
cannot  be  reduced,  cannot  be  made  any  thing  but  what  it  i»,  the 
most  exquisitely  tender,  yet  quenchless,  unconquerable  thing  in  the 
aoiTerae  of  God. 

But  they  are  youngs  very  young,  and  this  mistake  may  be  par* 
donedy  espiHsially  as  they  will  find  it  out  and  understand  it  by-and- 
by.     Let  them  wander  back  again  to  the  city,  with  their  arms  twined 
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round  e&rh  other,  dreaming  that  they  hare  not  yet  lost  all;  that 
though  fate,  dark  and  mysterious,  forbids  them  to  wed,  they  can  still 
rejoice  in  each  other's  presence  and  each  other's  smile*  It  is  time 
enough  yet,  nay  it  is  too  soon,  in  the  first  hours  of  their  ^ief,  to 
learn  that  they  have  in  their  hearts  that  which  craves  something 
beyond  the  name  and  the  affection  of  Bbothbr  and  Sistek. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  ORPHAN. 

**  What's  come  o'  Henry  the  nicht,  Mr  Everly  ?"  inquired  Mn 
Ford,  putting  her  blithe,  motherly  face  into  the  room  in  which 
Richard  sat,  at  a  pretty  late  hour,  on  the  evening  referred  to  in  last 
Chapter. 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  Mrs  Ford,"  replied  the  latter.  <«  He  left 
the  office  before  me;  at  least,  I  could  not  get  my  eyes  on  him  when 
I  passed  through  the  case-room.*' 

"  Aye,  hell  be  awa  up  to  the  Lavrnmarket,  I  fancy.  Simple 
laddie,  dis  he  think  I  dinoa  see  hoo  things  are  gaunl" 

''  Ah,  ha !  Henry  is  in  love,  then  ? "  said  Richard,  with  interest* 

"  'Deed  is  he,  as  far  gane  as  ony  callant  can  be.** 

''And  who  is  the  lady)  I  trust  she  is  suitable  and  worthy  of 
him.'^ 

''A  better  he  could na  hae  fa'en  in  wi',*'  replied  the  landlady 
promptly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  great  satisfaction. 

**ln  that  case,  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  the 
marriage,  then?''  remarked  her  lodger,  with  a  half  smile. 

<'  Objection,  sir  I  Na,  na;  1  wad  hae  nae  richt  to  object  ony  way, 
but  far  less  when  she  is  so  weel  fitted  for  him." 

**  Nay,  you  certainly  would  have  a  right  to  advise  against  the 
union,  if  the  object  of  his  choice  was  unworthy,  or  if  there  was  a 
probability  of  the  step  issuing  in  his  unhappiness;  for  are  not  you 
his  natural  guardian,  at  least  the  only  one  who  has  frotn  childhood 
exercised  a  care  over  him  V 

<*  Ye'r  richt,  sir ;  but  for  a'  that,  I  couldna  tak'  it  upon  me  to 
dictate  to  him  in  sic  a  matter  as  this.  It's  true,  that  I  brought  him 
up;  but  he's  dune  far  mair  for  me  than  ever  I  did  for  him»  in- 
deed, if  it  hadna  been  for  Henry,  I  micht  hae  dee'd  at  the  back  o' 
a  dyke.  I  ken  fine  that  he  wad  hae  been  married  afore  this,  if  it 
hadna  been  his  consideration  for  me;  and,  Fm  shure,  I  canna  tell  ye, 
•Mr  Everly,  hoo  glad  I  was  when  you  and  Mr  Gray  got  him  that 
new  situation,  for  he  will  be  able  now  to  set  up  hoose  without  i&- 
fringin'  on  what  he  ca's  his  duty  to  me." 
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**  If  jott  have  time,  and  are  inclined^  Mrs  Ford,  I  should  like  to 
know  Henry's  history/'  said  Richard.  **  I  am  strongly  interested 
in  the  young  man ;  and  having  an  idea  that  there  is  a  mystery 
attached  to  his  birth,  would  be  glad  to  know  the  particulars/' 

**  Wi*  great  pleasure,  sir,"  answered  the  landlady,  coming  briskly 
in,  and  taking  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place.  *'  It's  a  lang 
story,  and  a  queer  story,  and,  as  ye  say,  there  is  a  mystery  aboot  if, 
that  I  doot  will  never  be  cleared  up.  But,  hoosoever,  I'll  jist  begin 
at  the  beginnin',  and  tell  ye  it  in  my  ain  way." 

Richard,  insensibly  beguiled  from  his  own  consuming  thoughts, 
put  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  settled  himself  into  a  listening 
attitude,  when  Mrs  Ford  thus  began 

**  It*8  just  three-and- twenty  year  next  month  since  I  was  married, 
Thamas  Ford,  my  husband,  was  a  weel-daein',  industrious  man,  a 
eumpositor  in  the  King's  Huose;  and  never  was  onybody  sae  happy 
th^ither  as  him  and  I.  He  took  this  large,  nice  hoose — rather 
pwre  big  and  grand  for  a  compositor  and  his  wife  to  live  in ;  but  he 
said  he  wanted  to  mak'  me  comfortable,  and  his  wages  wad  afford 
it.  Still  I  wasna  very  content;  and  as  we  had  nae  family,  and 
my  hands  no  very  full,  I  thocht  I  micht  as  wee!  help  to  mak'  the 
income  bigger  if  I  could.  We  had  twa  bonny,  weel-furnished  rooms 
in  the  hoose,  never  used ;  and  I  thocht  if  I  could  get  lodgers,  it  wad 
gie  me  some  wark  to  look  after  them,  as  weel  as  add  something  to 
the  sum  that  gaed  every  week  into  the  saving  bank.  I  spak  to 
Thamas  aboot  it;  and  though  he  wasna  very  fond  o'  the  idea  at 
first,  yet  he  did  consent  that  it  should  be  tried.  So  the  very  neist 
day  he  stoppit  half-an-hour  ahint  the  ithers,  and  set  up,  in  big 
letters,  the  words,  *  Furnished  Lodgings/  and  got  a  pressman  to 
pall  haif-a-disen  o'  them,  and  brocht  them  doon  in  his  pockeU 
Then  at  nicht,  after  he  cam'  hame,  he  got  a  bit  broad,  and  pasted 
twa  o'  them  on  to  it,  ane  on  ilka  side,  and  nailed  it  to  the  ootside  o' 
the  window.  O,  boo  prood  was  I  neist  momin'  to  see  the  snaw- 
white  sign  stickin'  oot  where  everybody  could  see  it!  I  gaed  doon 
to  the  street  wi*  Thamas  when  he  went  to  his  wark  at  breakfast- 
time,  and  lookit  up,  and  saw  it  shinin'  in  the  mornin'  sunlicht. 

^'  Now,  Mary  lass/  said  Thamas,  clappin'  me  on  the  shouther, 
'  tak*  care  wha  ye  let  the  rooms  to.  Be  shure  that  the  folk  are 
reapectable;  for  if  we  get  dishonest  lodgers,  we  had  far  better  ba 
without  them.  And  tak'  my  advice,  if  a  young,  spreeish  gent 
comes  seekin*  them,  dinna  let  him  into  them  at  nae  rate,  for ' 

^'0,  ye're  jealous,  are  ye?'  cried  I,  lauchiu'  richt  oot  in  his  face,. 
sfore  he  had  finished  the  sentence. 

^*  No,  I'm  no  jealous,'  said  he;  'but  it  wadna  look  weel  ava  for 
tlie  folk  to  see  a  smart,  swaggerin'  vonng  fallaw  gaun  oot  and  in; 
and  ye  keo  naebody  can  shut  the  folk's  mooths.' 

***  y^  weel,  lad/  says  I^ '  I*U  dae  the  best  to  mak*  things  richii ' 
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for,  ye  see,  I  kenned  Tfaamas  was  a  reiy  senaible  man,  and  judged 
a' thing  maist  reasonablj.  So  we  pairted  at  the  stair-fit,  and  1 
cam  awa  up  to  the  hoose. 

'<  Mony  daye  paesed,  and  to  my  surprise  naebody  speered  aboot 
our  lodgin's.  The  guidman  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise;  but 
I  was  the  very  opposite,  for  I  had  set  my  heart  on  haein'  the  rooms 
let;  and  ye  ken,  sir,  whan  a  woman  auce  fixes  on  a  thing,  she 
canna  be  putten  aflTt.  Weel,  ae  afternoon,  just  aboot  the  darknin', 
whan  I  was  sittin'  by  mysel',  a  lood  knock  comes  to  the  door.  It 
was  sae  sudden  and  sae  startlin*  that  my  very  heart  loupit  to  my 
mooth ;  but  I  gat  up  and  opened  it.  In  the  dusk,  I  got  a  glisk  o'  a 
tall,  strappin'  chield,  six  fit  high,  and  stood  as  dumb  as  a  stookie. 

*'  *  You  hae  furnished  lodgin's  here,  I  believe  ? '  said  the  man,  in 
a  clear,  sweet  voice;  and  whanever  I  heard  the  tongue,  I  kenned 
it  was  nae  common  body,  for  he  didna  speak  broad  Scotch. 

''  *  Tes,  sir,'  said  I,  no  kennin*  very  weel  what  to  say,  for  Thamas' 
words  aboot  young  gents  rang  in  my  ears. 

<<  *  Will  ye  be  kind  eneuch  to  let  me  look  at  them  ? '  he  askit,  in 
his  smooth  way;  and  really  I  couldna  say  no,  for  he  seemed  sae 
civil.  So  I  let  him  in,  and  showed  him  ben  to  this  room,  and  ran 
awa  to  licht  a  candle,  wonderin*  a'  the  time  boo  I  was  to  get  rid  o' 
him.  Whan  I  went  ben  again,  he  glanced  carelessly  roond  the 
room,  but  lookit  far  mair  earnestly  at  me,  so  that  I  fairly  hung  doon 
my  head,  and  blushed.  Frae  the  hurried  glance  I  got  o*  bim,  I 
saw  he  was  a  guid-lookin'  chield,  no  very  stout,  but  lang  and  weel- 
formed,  wi'  a  high  forehead,  big  blue  een,  the  pleasantest  lips  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  crap  o'  liclit  broon,  curly  hair.  To  tell  ye  the  truth,  I 
likit  him  at  first  sicht,  though  I  saw  1  durstna  let  the  room  to  him. 

'^  He  lookit  and  lookit,  and  better  lookit  at  me,  no  impudent  like, 
but  as  if  he  was  tryin'  to  read  my  character.  At  last,  to  my  great 
relief,  he  spak\  *  The  rooms  will  suit,  I  think,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  half  speakin'  to  his  seF.  '  You  will  be  very  quiet, here, 
I  suppose?' 

"*0  yes,  sir;  very  quiet,'  I  said;  'but  I  wad  rather  prefer  a 
leddy  to  lodge  wi'  me.'  *Ye  wud  T  cried  he,  wi'  animatiop. 
'  Then  yours  is  just  the  hoose  I  am  in  search  o*.  It  is  a  leddy  that's 
comin'  to  the  rooms.' 

"  *  O,  I'm  glad  o'  that,'  cried  I ;  and  so  I  was,  for  I  didna  ken 
hoo  to  say  no  to  sic  a  braw  gentleman.  Weel,  matters  were  settled; 
he  gaed  awa,  and  in  aboot  an  hour  cam  back  wi'  my  leddy  lodger. 
What  a  bonny  young  creature  she  was;  and,  O  hoo  sweetly  did 
she  smile  on  her  companion  I  If  ever  happiness  was  enjoyed  on 
earth,  I'm  shure  she  was  happy  at  that  time.  She  shakit  my  hand 
as  if  she  had  kenned  me  a'  her  days,  and  lauched  sae  prettily  wi' 
her  little,  bonny  mooth ;  and  he  sfcood  by  in  pride  and  joy,  lookii^' 
at  us  baith.     Then  they  gaed  ben  to  the  room,  and  steekit  the 
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door;  but  I  cofild  hear  them  speakin'  to  ane  anither,  though  no  the 
words  thej  said.  But  ae  thing  pat  me  sair  about.  I  saw  the  leddj 
was  in  the  family  way,  and  this  was  a  notion  I  couldna  bide;  for 
what  did  I  ken  but  they  michtna  be  married  1  Hooever,  I  couldna 
help  it  now,  and  she  was  sae  kind-lookin'  and  innocent,  that  I  hoped 
that  it  was  a'  richt. 

"  Whan  Thamas  cam  harae,  I  telt  him  the  hale  story,  wi'  the 
exception  o*  my  last  suspicion,  and  he  was  pleased  wi'  the  thocht 
that  we  had  got  sic  a  nice  lodger.  Weel,  days  passed  on,  and  I 
fand  the  leddy,  Mrs  Smith,  as  she  caM  hersel',  a'  thing  that  I 
thocht  at  first.  She  was  the  sweetest-tempered,  kindest-hearted, 
blithest  body  ever  I  met  in  wi',  never  sad  nor  dooncast,  but  merry, 
liopefu',  and  happy.  For  a  time,  the  gentleman  cam  every  day  to 
see  her,  and  then  his  visits  stoppit;  and  letters  cam,  and  O  how 
she  did  grip  these  letters,  and  rin  wi'  them  into  the  bed-room ! 
Then  for  hours  she  wad  sit,  and  I  kenned  she  was  answerin'  them, 
for  she  wad  aye  come  oot  wi'  her  bannet  and  shawl  on,  and  gang,  as 
I  suspected,  to  the  Post  Ofhce.  In  aboot  a  month,  she  had  a  little 
jane ;  and  on  the  very  day  it  was  born,  the  gentleman  cam  at  nicht 
and  saw  her;  and  frae  the  way  he  dandled  and  kissed  the  baby,  I 
taw  he  was  its  faither.  Whan  he  gaed  awa,  I  wad  fain  hae 
questioned  him,  but  durstna ;  and  he  said  naething  to  me,  only  telt 
me  to  look  weel  after  the  leddy,  and  pat  a  five-pound  note  into  my 
Jband. 

'« The  bairn  was  a  very  healthy  ane,  and  Mrs  Smith  soon 
xeoovered;  and,  if  possible,  she  seemed  happier  than  ever,  divertin' 
.herser  wi'  her  little  son  frae  mornin'  to  nicht.  Months  passed  awa, 
jind  a'  that  time  the  gentleman  visited  her  often,  but  never  stayin' 
lang.  My  doots  as  to  them  no  bein'  married  stayed  wi'  me ;  but  sae 
ilearly  did  I  come  to  love  the  leddy  and  the  bairn,  that  they  ceased 
to  distress  me,  and  Thamas  himseP  didna  ken  what  to  dae  to  mak' 
them  comfortable.  The  laddie  was  named  Henry,  and  a  brisk, 
.speerity  thing  he  was.  He  scorned  to  greet  like  other  bairns,  and 
Jiis  bit  era  win'  laugh  soonded  cheerily  through  the  hoose.  Nae 
sooner  was  the  guidman  within  the  door,  than  he  gaed  wild  to  be 
.till  him,  and  there  wad  the  twa  play  for  boors,  while  the  mother 
and  mysel'  lookit  on,  my  heart  mai^t  as  fu'  as  hers  o'  pride  and 
^nfifection. 

"  But  I  needna  lengthen  the  story  this  way.     Aboot  nine  or  ten 
months  after  Henry  was  born,  ae  day,  I  mind  it  weel — mind  it,  ay, 
ril  never  forget  it — I  was  in  the  kitchen  washin'  the  dishes  after 
..dioner.     Thamas  had  just   gaen  awa   to  his  wark,  and  left  the 
Ckmraint  lyin*  on  the  table.     Mrs  Smith,  after  puttin*  Henry  to  bed, 
'  cam  butt  for   the  paper,  to   sit  beside  him,  and  read  While  she 
.watted*     She  took  it  awa,  and  I  was  left  by  mysel*.     The  gentle- 
man hadna'been  here  for  a  guid  while^  and  I  noticed  that  our 
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lodger  wu  mair  dull  and  dowie  than  her  niiaali  bat  the  tmim  keepil 
her  frae  weary  in'  aae  muckle  as  she  wad  hae  done.  No  rery  laog; 
majbe  a  half-an-hour  after  she  had  left  ine»  I  heard  a  cry  aae  lood 
and  shrill,  sae  fu*  o'  mortal  agony.  The  like  o*t  I  ne^er  heard 
afore  nor  since,  and  I  hope  to  the  Qod  o*  mercy  I  neTer  wull  again. 
And  then  after  the  cry,  a  soond  as  o'  somebody  fa'in',  and  then  a' 
was  silent.  Wi'  terror  I  ran  ben  to  the  room ;  and,  oh  the  sichi 
that  met  my  een  I  There  was  puir  Mrs  Smith  lyin'  a'  her  length 
on  the  floor,  wi'  the  paper  in  her  hand,  and  the  bluid  rinnin'  ooto' 
her  mooth.  I  sprang  furrit,  and  lifted  her  head  into  my  lap.  Her 
face  was  white  as  paper,  and  her  eyet  shut ;  bat  even  then,  it  had 
an  expression  o*  despair  maist  pitiable  to  see.  1  spak'  to  her:  I 
poured  cauld  water  on  her  face,  and  did  every  thing  I  could  think  ff 
io  bring  her  aboot,  but  it  had  nae  effect.  Then  I  laid  her  gently 
doon  again,  and  ran  for  a  doctor.  He  cam  alang  wi'  me  that  minute; 
and  what  was  my  hurror  to  hear  him  say,  that  she  was  dead !  I 
eouldna,  I  wudna  believe  it;  but,  alas!  alas!  it  was  ower  trve. 
A'  our  efforts  couldna  bring  her  back  to  life,  and  wi*  a  sair  heart  wt 
gied  them  up  in  despair.  I  canna  picture  to  you  the  grief  into 
which  baith  Thamas  and  me  were  plunged.  We  didna  ken  what  to 
dae,  indeed,  we  could  dae  naething;  for  we  kentna  wba  the  leddy 
was,  nor  whar  her  friends  were  to  be  found.  The  tall,  wcel-faured 
gentleman  was  the  only  ane  we  ken*d  her  to  be  acquaint  wi*;  bat 
wha  he  was,  or  whar  he  lived,  was  a  secret;  and  if  he  didna  caat  op 
by  chance,  he  wudna  ken  what  had  happened.  Weel,  we  keepfl 
her  as  lang  as  we  could,  though  Thamas  was  resolved  to  gie  her  t 
decent  funeral,  and  at  last  had  to  tak*  and  lay  her  in  the  Canongats 
kirkyard,  where  she  lies,  at  this  moment,  a  stranger  in  a  straoga 
place. 

**  It  was  a  sair  sicht  to  see  the  bairn  wauken  up,  and  look  for  hit 
mother;  and  it  was  at*  muckle  as  Thamas  and  me  could  dae,  to  hand 
him  frae  greetiii*  his  little  heart  oot.  But,  wae's  me,  young  folk 
tune  forget  their  sorrows,  and  in  less  than  a  week  he  was  as  blitht 
and  canty  as  ever.  Up  to  that  time,  neither  my  husband  nor  nt 
had  said  a  word  aboot  what  was  to  come  o'  him,  as  it  cam'  oot  after, 
we  we  were  feared  to  speak ;  for  though  ilk  ane  o'  us  wanted  Io 
keep  the  bairn,  we  thocht  the  ither  wad  ohject.  But  ae  nicht,  aa  I 
was  sittin'  wi'  him  on  my  knee,  Thamas  says,  *  Puir  little  lamb, 
what  will  come  owre  him?'  I  said  naething, but  lookit  earnest  like 
at  him,  and  the  tear  cam'  into  my  ee.  *  Dae  ye  want  to  dae  it, 
then?'  says  he.  *  If  ye  will  alloo  me,'  says  I.  He  cam'  owre  and 
gied  me  a  kiss,  and  pressed  baith  me  and  the  bairn  to  his  heart. 
'  If  naebody  comes  to  claim  him,'  he  said,  *  he'll  just  be  to  as  as  if 
he  were  oor  ain.'  And  so  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Henry  stayed 
wi'  OS,  ibr  he  never  was  askit  for;  and  frae  that  day  to  thia 
hinna  seen  the  tall  gentleman.** 
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.  *'  Did  you  not  examine  the  newspaper  which  was  in  the  lady's 
hand}*'  asked  Richard^  who  had  been  deeply  interested  by  Mrs 
Ford*s  narration. 

^  Yes;  we  examined  it,  bat  could  see  naething  to  explain  the 
awfu*  eyent,"  answered  the  landlady. 

''Depend  upon  it,  it  was  something  which  she  read  there  that 
'  caiised  the  sad  circumstance;  probably  the  announcement  of  the 

Sentlemaq's  marriage,  for  I  doubt  not  it  was  a  case  of  seduction  and 
esertion.     He  must  have  been  a  villain — a  despicable,  heartless 
▼illain.*' 

^^  I  canna  think  that  either,^  rejoined  Mrs  Ford,  musingly.     '<  To 
a*  appearance,  he  was  a  kind,  generous  man,  and  Tm  shure  he  lovtd 
,  ber  maist  tenderly.     It's  a  mystery,  and  a  mystery  it's  likely  to 
remain.'' 

''Did  she  leave  no  papers  or  property  of  any  kind?''  asked 
Bichard. 

**  Naething  o'  consequence.  The  only  thing  that  she  brocht  wi* 
ber  whan  she  cam  was  that  bureau;  but  whan  we  ventured  to  look 
into  it  after  her  death,  we  could  see  naething  but  her  claes." 

''Ah!  was  that  bureau  heis]"  said  Richard,  looking  at  it  with 
mmch  interest.  "  Now,  it  is  very  curious;  but  often  I  have 
fiuicied  that  I  have  seen  one  exactly  similar  somewhere  or  other. 
,  It  is*,  I  think,  a  piece  of  French  workmanship,  and  is  very  unique, 
as  well  as  rare.  I  cannot  recollect  where  I  have  seen  its  com- 
panion, but  certain  I  am  that  I  have  seen  it.  Are  you  certain, 
then,  that  she  left  no  papers?  Have  you  discovered  no  secret 
flrawers)     That  is  just  the  kind  of  article  for  such  contrivances." 

"  Weel,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fancy  that  there  are  sic  things 
aboot  it,  frae  something  that  I  ance  saw.  It  was,  I  think,  the 
very  last  time  the  gentleman  was  here.  He  cam'  unexpectedly,  for 
Mrs  Smith  had  been  sittin'  a'  the  forenoon  writin'  a  letter,  and  had 
just  gotten  it  dune  whan  he  cam'  in.  I  followed  him  ben  to  the 
zoom,  to  ask  if  he  had  gotten  his  denner,  and  heard  her  say  wi'  a 
laach  that  she  had  had  her  forenoon's  wark  for  naething.  She  had 
tbe  letter  in  her  hand,  and  he  was  wantin'  it  frae  her;  but  she 
wadna  gie  him  it,  and  I  saw  her  thraw  it  into  a  hole  somewhere  at 
the  back  o'  the  bureau,  when  in  a  moment  something  gied  a  click, 
and  it  vanished.  After  her  death,  Thamas  and  me  lookit  carefuUyi 
but  could  see  naething  like  a  spring  or  a  private  drawer." 

"  It  will  have  them,  though,  I  should  think,"  said  Richard. 
^  However,  be  kind  enough  to  proceed  with  your  story." 

''Weel,  years  passed  on,  and  Henry  grew  into  a  fine  callant.  I 
aeedna  tell  ye  his  character.  Ye  ken  that  weel  eneuch — that  he  is 
jiiat  aboot  the  kindest,  warmest-hearted  youth  that  breathes.  In 
time  we  almost  fancied  that  he  was  oor  ain  bairn;  and  shure  I  am 
we  oouldna  hae  loved  him  better  if  he  had.    We  pat  him  tp  scbule 
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IS  lune  ai  be  could  gang,  and  keepit  him  there  till  be  was  m  grand 
scholar.      But,  waea  me!    a  time  u'  dark  trouble  cam';    for  mj 

f  lid  man  dee'd,  and  I  was  left  alane.  Then  did  I  feel  the  Ueaain' 
had  been  storin'  up  for  mjael*  bj  keepin'  Henry.  Qod  bleat  binii 
he  cheered  me,  and  said  that  he  was  able  and  would  work  'lor  me; 
and  then  he  threw  his  arms  roood  my  neck,  and  it  was  nae  nuur 
like  the  caress  o'  a  bairn,  but  the  embrace  o*  a  protector.  In  twa 
or  three  weeks  he  gaed  as  an  apprentice  into  the  King's  Hooae,  uid 
brocht  me  e^ery  ha'penny  that  be  earned.  For  some  yean  I 
needit  little  o'  his  wages,  for  we  had  a  gey  bit  sum  in  the  laTuiga' 
bank;  hut  the  time  cam'  when  this  was  dune,  and  Henry  hat 
keepit  up  the  boose  ever  since.  So  ye  see,  Mr  Everly,  I  wad  baa 
nae  richt  to  interfere  or  object  to  his  marryin'  whan  and  wha  bt 
liket." 

'*  This  narrative  is  honourable  alike  to  yon  and  to  him,**  exclaimed 
Richard,  grasping  Mrs  Ford's  hand,  and  pressing  it  warmly.  Ha 
hud  scarcely  resumed  his  seat,  when  Heury  entered  abruptly,  vary 
pale,  and  much  agitated. 

«  Guid  guide  us!  what  ails  the  laddie f  cried  Mrs  Ford,  startmg 
up,  and  running  towards  the  youth. 

Henry  spoke  not ;  but,  sinking  into  a  chair,  he  laid  his  head  OB 
his  knees  and  sobbed,  while  his  whole  frame  shook  with  emotimk 

''Henry,  Heury,  laddie,  what's  the  matter  wi*ye1"  repeated thf 
landlady,  intensely  alarmed. 

Still  no  reply  came  from  the  agonized  youth.  Indeed,  her 
anxious  inquiries  seemed  only  to  add  to  his  grief,  and  in  silence  iha 
hung  over  him,  while  Richard,  also,  looked  on  with  wondering 
sympathy. 

He  grew  calmer  at  length,  and,  lifting  up  his  face,  gaaed  first  al 
Everly,  and  then  at  her  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  mother.  It  was 
a  look  of  sad  appeal;  and,  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  sha 
exclaimed, 

''  My  puir  bairn,  what  is  it  that  troubles  ye  sae  sairt  Dinna 
think  shame  to  tell  me.  Am  I  richt  in  thinkiu'  that  it's  connected 
wi*  Diamond  Hunter?"  she  whispered  tenderly  in  his  ear. 

Richard  rose  to  leave  the  room,  thinking  that  his  presence  might 
be  a  barrier  to  the  outpouring  of  that  confidence  which  he  obsemd 
was  so  necessary;  but  Henry,  holding  out  his  hand  and  smiling 
faintly,  caused  him  to  stay. 

'*  Do  not  leave  us,  Mr  Everly.  You  are  the  two  truest  friends  I 
have  in  the  world,  and  I  desire  to  have  nothing  secret  from  yoQ« 
Mrs  Ford,  you  have  rightly  guessed  tlie  cause  of  my  sorrow.  I  loTO 
Diamond — love  her  with  all  my  heart — and  1  am  not  ashamed  of  tba 
passion.     To-night,  I  asked  her  to  become  my  wife,  and ^ 

''  And  what?"  interrupted  Mrs  Ford,  breathlessly.  '* She  didoa 
refuse?^ 
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'*  Alas !  yes,"  replied  Henry,  again  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands 
to  conceal  his  agitation. 

**  Weel,  I  never  heard  the  like  o'  that ! "  ejaculated  the  landlady, 
in  a  Boniewhat  indignant  tone.  ''I'm  shure  sic'  an  offer  she'll 
iieYer  get  again ;  and  if  she  prefers  anither  to  you,  I  think  she  haa 
pnir  taate  and  little  prudence." 

''Stop,  stop;  do  not  blame  Diamond,*'  said  Henry,  hastily. 
''She  may  be  wrong,  and  I  think  she  is;  but  she  is  not  worthy  of 
Uame.     She  has  told  me  that  I  am  the  only  one  she  loves." 

''And  what  way  will  she  no  marry  ye,  then)''  asked  Mrs  Ford, 
in  amasement. 

.  "  Because  she  is  a  foundling,  and  believes  she  is  a  child  of 
shame,"  was  the  low,  sorrowful  reply. 

"What  nonsense!"  observed  Mrs  Ford.  ''I  thocht  Diamond 
wad  hae  mair  sense  than  that.  Houts,  but  cheer  up,  Henry,  lad. 
This  storm  will  blaw  by,  and  afore  a  week's  owre  yer  head,  Diamond 
will  promise  to  be  yours." 

**  Never,  never,"  answered  Henry,  shaking  his  head.  '*  Right  or 
wrong,  the  idea  has  become  a  fixed  principle  of  her  nature,  and 
(BVen  I  would  not  urge  it  to  be  violated." 

**  Right,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Richard,  laying  his  hand  kindly 
on  his  shoulder.  <*  Whoever  this  girl  is,  she  is  full  of  genuine 
womanly  nobility.  Her  resolution  to  sacrifice  herself — for  I  doubt 
not  her  rejection  of  you  to-night  is  the  sacrifice  of  all  her  earthly 
hjDpe  and  joy — evinces  the  nobility  of  her  nature.  It  is  a  resolution 
worthy  of  all  honour,  and  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  most  exalted 
▼iewa  of  moral  purity.  It  bespeaks  a  deep,  clear  insight  into  the 
law  of  human  happiness ;  for  the  doubt  which,  it  seems,  rests  on 
her  birth,  would  to  fine  minds  prove  destructive.  Henry,  you  may 
be  proud  of  having  gained  the  love  of  such  a  woman  as  this ;  and 
though  it  may  be  that  you  can  never  possess  her,  you  will  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  your  heart  was  set  on  a  worthy  object, 
and  that  it  forfeited  its  happiness  in  obedience  to  a  holy  and  sacred 
idea.  It  is  still  a  trial,  and  I  doubt  not  a  severe  one,  and  1  accord 
yon  my  warmest  sympathy;  but  it  does  admit  of  alleviation,  and, 
my  dear  yoqng  friend,  there  are  trials  in  this  world,  sharp  and  sore 
aa  this  one,  which  can  in  no  way  be  lightened.  I  have  had  such 
to  bear,  and  for  your  instruction  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  past 
history.  Do  not  leave  us,  Mrs  Ford.  I  also  wish  you  to  know 
eomething  of  what  I  am." 

They  sat  beside  him  while  he  narrated  the  leading  incidents  of 
famer  Chapters,  and  were  at  once  awed,  solemnized,  and  horrified 
by  the  snfiering,  the  cruelty,  and  the  bereavement  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  As  Henry  thought  of  what  Richard  had  to  bear, 
^ad  contrasted  this  with  his  own  disappointment,  he  felt  how  much 
Ulster  was  his  load. 
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Yet  Henry  was  young,  it  was  his  heart's  long-cherished  dream  of 
bliss,  and  the  wound  was  new;  therefore  it  was  many  hours  ere 
sleep  visited  his  eyes ;  and  next  day  Mrs  Ford  perceived  that  his 
pillow  had  been  wet  with  tears. 

But  that  night  Henry  was  not  the  only  restless,  sleepless  one  in 
the  house.  In  the  next  room,  separated  from  him  only  by  a  thin 
partition,  lay  Richard  Everly,  tortured  by  feelings  deeper,  darker 
far.  The  recital  of  his  loss  and  his  wrongs  had  roused  np  the 
never-sleeping  but  sometimes  quiet  spirit  of  revenge,  and  acately 
it  burned  in  his  breast.  He  fancied  he  would  be  baffled,  and  the 
idea  produced  a  kind  of  madness,  prompting  him  to  rush  on  blindly 
to  his  purpose.  Patience  is  ofttimes  difficult  to  maintain,  but  to  a 
nature  like  Richard's  its  exercise  was  an  impossibility.  He  lodged 
back  on  the  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  his  boy,  and  saw  that  he  had  made  no  progress  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  his  oath.  Might  not  the  following  months,  nay,  might 
not  the  whole  of  his  future  life,  be  equally  abortive  ?  The  bare 
thought  of  this  caused  him  to  gnash  his  teeth,  and  resolve  on  the 
coming  day  to  do  something  towards  the  chief  work  of  his  exiatenee, 
though  what  that  would  be  was  entirely  unknown. 

Thus  resolving,  he  fell  asleep ;  and,  in  his  excited  state,  to  sleeps 
was  to  dream.  He  thought  he  saw  his  enemy  within  his  power, 
and  with  fiendish  rage  he  trampled  him  beneath  his  feet.  Henry, 
too,  was  there  looking  on;  and  to  him  he  turned  with  gratitude,  ftr 
he  thought  he  had  been  the  instrument  by  which  the  baronet  had 
become  his  victim.  Before  the  group  was  a  precipice,  at  the  base 
of  which  rolled  the  deep,  raging  sea,  and  clutching  the  struggling 
Sir  Edward  in  his  arms,  he  plunged  with  him  over  the  abyss,  and 
they  fell  together  into  the  waters.  There  they  wrestled  together 
in  a  terrible  death-grip,  and,  like  music  of  sweetest  sound,  rose  on 
the  young  man's  ears  the  agonizing  shrieks  of  the  old  mthlesB 
sinner.  In  answer  to  his  prayers,  be  grasped  him  only  the  tighter; 
and  they  finally  sank,  down — down — down,  and  the  hissing  of  the 
waters  stopt  all  other  sounds. 

It  was  only  a  dream,  but  vividly  indicative  of  Richard's  thirsting 
desire  for  vengeance.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  horrors,  he  awoke, 
and  wished  it  had  been  true.  Ah  !  passion-tossed  youth,  that  un^ 
holy  feeling  cherished  so  devotedly  in  thy  bosom,  has  yet  a  chance 
of  being  gratified,  for  circumstances  are  on  the  wing,  connected  with 
thee,  and  those  into  whose  society  thou  hast  been  thrown,  which 
shall  enable  thee  to  wound  to  the  heart  that  father-in-law  whom 
thou  hatest.  Events  are  at  hand  which,  in  hurrying  succession,  shall 
change  the  fortunes  of  most  of  our  characters,  causing  them  to  pass 
through  scenes  of  great  excitement,  and  experience  many  mixed  yet 
strong  emotions,  opening  up  to  them  paths  of  life  entirely  unexpeotM, 
and  finally  issuing  in  much  that  is  both  pleasant  and  painfol. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FOUNDLING. 

1 

Whrn  Diamond  and  Henry  parted  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  in  St 
James'  Court,  the  former  ascended  to  her  abode  with  a  tumultuous 
rush  of  feelings  in  her  soul.  Well  as  she  had  been  schooling  herself 
lor  years  to  the  ordeal,  it  had  come  to  her  with  crushing  power;  and 
while  she  had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  what  course  she  ought  to 
pursue^or  shrunk  from  following  it,  yet  who -can  wonder  that  the 
sacrifice,  when  it  burned  away  on  the  altar  of  her  heart,  caused  her 
the  most  exquisite  pain?  That  heart,  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
iiighest  and  truest  phase  of  matrimonial  life,  and  unconsciously 
twined  with  its  thousand  love-strings  round  a  worthy  object  of 
jfCSectioUy  could  not  but  be  wounded  when,  in  obedience  to  supposed 
duty,  it  yielded  up  all  its  hopes,  crushed  its  longings,  and  stood 
desolate  in  its  now  lonely  path. 

She  entered  the  room  where  Andrew  still  sat;  and  though  she 
endeavoured  with  all  her  might  to  conceal  her  agitation,  it  was  in 
Tain.  The  old  man  at  once  noticed  her  pale  face,  tear-dimmed  eye, 
•nd  quivering  lip. 

.  *' What's  the  matter,  Diamond?''  he  asked,  gazing  at  her  in 
wonder. 

**  Nothing,^'  answered  Diamond,  faintly,  and  endeavoured  to 
smile. 

-  ^Naething!''  echoed  Andrew,  incredulously.  ^'Dinna  tell  me 
that  Does  that  white,  bluidless  face,  wi*  its  expression  o'  strong 
agitation,  mean  naething?  Come,  my  ain  lassie,''  he  added,  draw* 
ing  her  to  his  bosom,  ^'ye  mauna  refuse  to  tell  me  a'  yer  sorrows. 
Ye  ken  very  weel  that  there's  nane  loves  ye  wi'  a  stronger  love,  or 
wad  dae  mair  to  comfort  ye.  Now,  ye  canna  deceive  me.  I  see 
that  something  has  occurred  the  uicht  to  grieve  ye.  Will  ye,  then, 
be  sae  cruel  as  keep  it  to  yersel',  and  doubly  vex  baith  yerseF  and 
mei    Come,  that's  a  guid  lassie,  tell  me  what  has  happened.'' 

Diamond  was  quite  subdued  now,  and  lay  weeping  violently  on 
the  old  man's  breast.  He  said  no  more,  knowing  that  when  she 
grew  calmer  she  would  open  her  heart  to  him.  Nor  was  he  mia^ 
taken;  for  in  a  little  her  sobs  ceased,  and  lifting  her  face  half  up 
fem  its  concealment,  she  told  him  briefly  the  particulars  of  her  in- 
terview with  Henry.  The  blow  was  nearly  as  great  to  him  as  it 
bad  been  to  the  yoiiJtb.  :  Like  Henry,  he  treated  her  idea  as  foolish 
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■nd  abrard,  and  sought  to  reason  her  oat  of  it;  and  until  she  had 
shown  him  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  ber^  he  felt  impa- 
tiently disappointed. 

"  Stapit  lassie !"  he  exclaimed,  **  this  maun  nerer  be.  What  has 
either  yon  or  Henry  to  dae  wi'  what  kind  o'  mithers  or  faitbers  ye 
had  ?  If  ye  are  weel-behaved  yersel's,  and  like  ane  anither,  as  I 
ken  ye  dae,  what  mair  is  necesttary  ?  Come,  oome;  Henry  and  yon 
maun  mak'  it  up  again  the  mom's  nicht." 

Very  sweetly,  yet  with  sad  earnestness.  Diamond  strore  to  lei 
Andrew  see  the  matter  in  the  fine,  delicate  light' in  which  she  her- 
self viewed  it,  and  explained  to  him  that,  while  her  refusal  to  be- 
come Henry's  wife  caused  her  inexpressible  pain,  it  wonld  only 
increase  that  pain  if  he  or  any  one  urged  her  on  the  subject.  She 
let  him  understand,  that  Henry  had  in  the  end  acknowledged  the 
impossibility  of  their  union,  and  that  they  had  parted  that  night 
under  the  full  oouTiction  that  all  idea  of  it  must  be  abandoned* 

Andrew  was  loath,  very  loath,  to  give  up  his  point.  He  eonld 
not,  as  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  be  brought  to  see  the 
force  of  the  young  girl's  reasoning;  but  his  faith  in  Diamond'Ss  prin- 
ciple, and  strong,  correct  mind  and  heart,  caused  him  to  be  silentr 
and  he  only  sighed  as  he  kissed  her  and  bade  her  good  night  ere 
they  retired  to  rest. 

It  is  now,  we  think,  the  most  appropriate  time  to  tell  the  reader 
more  about  this  young  girl,  Diamond  Hunter,  who,  it  will  be  under- 
stood from  past  conversations,  is  the  Foundling  of  our  Tale. 

About  seventeen  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  have 
been  writing,  in  the  grey  light  of  a  soft,  serene  May  momiiig, 
Andrew  Pringle,  one  of  the  pressmen  of  the  King's  Printing* House, 
was  ascending  the  few  steps  which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing, when  a  bundle  lying  on  the  thrc  shold  caught  his  eye.  He 
bent  down  to  look  at  it,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  discern  what  it  was; 
and  then  cautiously  advancing  his  hand,  he  touched  it.  To  all 
appearance,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of  rags;  but  still 
there  might  he  something  wrapped  inside,  and  Andrew  picked  it 
carefully  up,  and  marched  with  it  into  tlie  case«room. 

**  Has  ony  o'  ye  lost  ony  thing?"  he  cried  to  the  men,  who  were 
putting  on  their  aprons  preparatory  to  beginning  work. 

Every  one  protested  that  they  had  not,  and  crowded  round 
Andrew,  who  was  by  this  time  curiously  examining  the  bundle. 

« Where  did  ye  find  it?"  asked  one. 

<*Just  on  the  doorstane,"  replied  the  pressman;  and  at  the 
moment,  having  removed  a  fold  of  cloth,  he  started  back,  and  stared 
about  him  in  amazement. 

"  Guid  guide  us,  it's  a  bairn  1"  he  ejaculated,  fixing  his  eye  again 
Vpon  the  bundle, 
i  /' A  bairn!**  echoed  all  the  compositors  in  a  breath. 
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**  It*8  as  fack  as  death,"  said  Andrew,  taking  away  more  folds  of 
the  cloth,  ^nd  exposing  the  face  of  an  infant  sound  asleep. 

A  universal  burst  of  laughter  now  rose  at  poor  Andrew's  expense, 
who  stood  dumfoundered,  looking  first  at  his  companions  and  then 
at  the  child,  which  he  held  very  awkwardly  in  his  arms. 

*'  What  in  a*  the  earth  am  I  to  dae  wi'  it?*'  said  Andrew,  ia^ 
lone  so  comically  earnest,  that  fresh  shouts  of  laughter  burst  forth 
from  every  mouth. 

fiy-and-by  seriousness,  was  restored,  and  one  after  another  pressed 
forward  to  get  a  view  of  the  infant.  Nothing  but  its  face  was 
visible,  and,  as  its  eyes  were  shut,  that  did  not  seem  very  interest* 
ing.  It  was,  indeed,  pure  as  marble  and  soft  as  velvet,  and  long, 
silken  lashes  lay  over  the  closed  eyes;  but  beyond  an  expression  of 
profound  repose,  there  was  little  to  attract.  As  they  looked,  how-^ 
ever,  a  flutter  passed  over  the  little  countenance,  and  the  child 
opened  its  eyes.  Then,  indeed,  did  they  one  and  all  give  vent  to 
admiring  exclamations;  for  the  orbs  were  large,  clear,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  gave  to  the  face  a  most  attractive  appearance.  It  seemed 
ft  very  young  female  infant,  lovely  in  spite  of  the  rags  which  en- 
veloped it;  and  as  it  looked  round  in  unconscious  innocence,  all 
hearts  were  drawn  towards  it,  and  indignant  anathemas  were 
burled  against  its  unnatural  parents. 

A  "chapel  meeting  "  was  hastily  called,  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  foundling,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  she 
should  not  be  sent  to  any  charitable  institution,  but  that  the  expense 
of  her  up-bringing  should  he  borne  by  the  men.     A  very  little  from 
each  weekly  would  suffice,  and  every  one  eagerly  grasped  at  the 
idea  of  making  her  the  adopted  child  of  the  establishment.     Andrew 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and  claimed  to  have 
the  more  immediate  charge  of  her,  since  it  was  he  who  picked  her 
Qp.     This  reasonable   claim  was  at  once  admitted,  and  he  was 
appointed  her  guardian.     A  name  was  now  the  next  thing  to  be 
decided  on,  and  this  was  found  to  be  ihe  most  difficult  matter  yet 
encountered.     There  was   no  writing  or  any  thing  to  indicate  to 
whom  she  belonged ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  choose  without  a 
guiding   association.     The  general  idea  was,   that  her  first  name 
should  have  some  connection  with  the  printing-office,  but  it  was 
long  ere  any  thing  was  suggested  which  met  with  much  approval. 
At  last  the  names  of  the  various  types  were  mentioned,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  majority  to  choose  from  these.     Accordingly,  a  list 
was  selected,  as  follows — Ruby,  Nonpariel,  Minion,  Diamond,  Pica 
—and   a   long   debate   ensued    as    to   the   most   suitable.      One 
after   the   other  was   struck  out,   until  only  Ruby  and  Diamond 
jemained;  and  so  tenaciously  did  the  advocates  of  each  of  theae 
hold  their  ground,  that  it  became  necessary  to  put  it  to  the  vote, 
vbeiif  by  a  migonty  of  two,  the  ahild  received  the  appelktioa  6f 
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Diamottd*  The  iMt  name  was  much  more  eatilj  eettleil,  for 
Andrew  suggested  that  it  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  baronet 
who  held  the  printing  monopoly;  and  this  idea  was  universallj 
acceded  to,  so  that  the  nameless,  helpless  thing  which  had  beeli  caedr 
into  their  midst,  was  to  be  called  Diamond  Hunter* 

A  nurse  was  provided,  and  the  little  infant  was  taken  as  good  care 
of  as  if  she  had  belonged  to  the  richest  in  the  land.  Time  passed 
on,  and  she  grew  out  of  long  clothes,  into  a  beautiful,  sprightly 
little  thing,  full  of  life,  laughter,  and  glee.  Andrew  now  took  her 
t^  his  own  house,  which  was  kept  by  a  sister  somewhat  older  than 
himself,  and  the  hitherto  silent  household  grew  vocal  with  infantile 
mirth.  A  bond  of  love,  strong  and  enduring  as  life,  grew  between 
the  foundling  and  her  warm-hearted  protector,  and  thousands  of 
times  did  Andrew  rejoice  at  his  good  luck  in  finding  her  on  that 
fresh  May  morning. 

When  she  became  old  enough,  she  was  sent  to  school,  and 
kept  there  till  she  acquired  an  excellent  English  education.  A  few 
of  the  more,  enthusiastic  of  her  patrons  spoke  of  placing  her  in  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  might  receive  the  higher  accomplishments; 
but  the  strong,  good  sense  of  Andrew  prevented  this  foolish  step. 
^e  showed  them  that,  to  a  girl  in  her  position,  such  an  education 
would  rather  be  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  and  would  infallibly  render 
her  unable  to  cope  with  the  world  as  her  position  demanded.  His 
sensible  arguments  were  appreciated,  and  the  idea  was  wisely 
abandoned. 

.  One  night,  after  due  deliberation,  Andrew  revealed  to  Diamond 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  foundling,  and  minutely  described  the 
-circumstances  of  the  occasion,  from  the  moment  that  he  took  her  up 
from  the  cold  threshold  of  the  printing-house.  She  looked  at  him 
in  earnest,  silent  wonder,  and  a  shadow  came  over  her  bright  face; 
but  beyond  the  gathering  of  that  shadow,  no  one  knew  that  .the 
knowledge  had  much  affected  her.  Yet,  from  that  moment,  the 
young  girl  became  a  changed  being.  None  comprehended  the 
quiet  depths  which  existed  in  her  nature,  the  power  of  thought  and 
.feeling  which  rested  and  operated  there.  The  conviction  that  she 
had  no  one  of  her  own  blood  to  love  her,  that  they  who  ought  to 
have  cared  for  her  had  cast  her  off,  and  left  her  to  the  compassion 
of  others,  was  to  her  saddening  in  the  extreme;  but  this  was  not  her 
chief  source  of  pain.  It  was  the  facts,  seemingly  so  obvious,  that 
her  parents  were  vile,  and  she  illegitimate,  which  settled  on  her  young 
spirit  with  a  dark  gloom,  and  penetrated  her  soul  so  deeply  that  its 
buoyancy  was  for  ever  gone.  We  may  not  justify  the  morbidly 
aensitive  view  she  took  of  the  matter,  but  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
exquisite  purity  of  her  thoughts;  and  springing  thence,  we  may  not 
look  upon  it  with  other  than  an  admiring  eye.  If  it  was  an  extreme 
ideaj  it  was  the  rendering,  of  homage  to  the  highest  laws^of  «meral 
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tjrdtb,'  lind  was  an  evidence  of  her  genuine  natare.  Looking  at  it 
as  she  did,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  regarded  it  i^s  a  barrier  to 
Biarriage;  and  possessed  as  she  was  of  the  gushing  fountains  of 
affection  and  emotion,  it  was  natural  that  this  conviction  should 
be  accompanied  with  deep,  poignant  regret,  sufficient  to  cause  the 
Bielancholj  expression  on  her  countenance  which  we  formerlj 
noticed. 

We  have  seen  how  thoroughly  the  idea  was  impregnated  with 
her  very  being,  and  how  nobly  it  received  a  practical  enforcement 
in  her  refusing  to  become  the  wife  of  Henry  Smith,  though  aha 
loved  him  with  a  fondness  she  herself  had  hardly  dreamed  oL 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LIGHT  OUT  OF  DABKNBSS. 

Om  a  dim,  starlight  night,  two  forms  might  have  been  faintly 
seen  walking  along  by  the  side  of  a  plantation  in  Netherton  Park. 
The  individuals  were  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other;  but 
overy  moment  that  distance  was  lessening,  for  the  man  in  the  rear 
was  walking  fast,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  overtaking  the 
other,  who  was  a  woman.  He  advanced  rapidly,  yet  with  a  noise* 
less  motion,  over  the  thick  grass,  and  the  female  knew  not  that  any 
one  was  behind  iier  till  her  follower  was  only  a  few  paces  distant. 
Then,  catching  the  muffled  sound  of  his  footfall,  she  turned  sud* 
denly  round,  and  uttered  a  low,  terrified  scream. 

^Hush!  do  not  be  afraid,  Mrs  Oakham/'  said  a  deep  voice.  ^I 
thought  you  would  feel  lonely  going  home  by  yourself,  and  have 
oome  to  escort  you." 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Frank,"  replied  Elizabeth,  in  a  tone 
of  displeasure  mingled  with  fear;  ''but  your  company  is  quite 
nnnecessary  and  unfitting.  Pray,  sir,  return  to  the  Hall,  and  leave 
me  to  go  by  myself.'' 

**  Nonsense!  **  said  Frank,  coming  close  up  to  her.  ''  How  foolish 
you  arel     In  what  way  is  my  company  unfitting  for  you?'' 

*'  Because  you  have  neither  honour  nor  manhood,"  retorted  the 
other,  boldly. 

'*  Pshaw  I  To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  I  had  done  yon  H 
mortal  injury.     What  great  offence  have  I  committed,  after  all?" 

**  Leave  me,  sir.  I  insist  upon  you  leaving  me,"  said  Elizabeth, 
indignantly.  '*  You  well  know  that  you  have  insulted  me  ere  now, 
OB  grossly  as  man  can  insult  woman ;  and  your  presence  here  at  this 
moment  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  injury.  It  is  cowardly  as  well  ai 
wicked  to  persecute  a  helpless  woman  as  you  have  done  me." 
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"You  give  my  attentions  a  very  hard  name/'  rejoincNl  Fra'nkr' 
deprecatingly.     **  Ton  know  I  have  only  your  good  at  heart/' 

"  Ay ;  and  to  prove  it,  you  would  rob  me  of  virtue,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, bitterly.  **  Your  sophistry  is  wasted  in  vain  upon  me.  Let 
me  tell  you  again,  as  I  have  told  yon  before,  that  I  loath  yon,  and 
would  die  rather  than  listen  to  yonr  proposals^  I^et  me  pass;  tbert 
is  pollution  in  your  very  presence." 

"  Stay,"  he  cried,  standing  immediately  in  her  path,  *'  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  speaking  to  me.  A  woman  may  surely  speak  to  ti 
man  without " 

*'  I  am  a  wife,  sir ;  and  this  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  make  yout 
attentions  insulting." 

"A  wife!"  cried  Frank.  <*Bat  your  husband  is  not  a  fit  mate 
for  you.  Snob  a  gentle  being  was  never  meant  to  call  such  a  man 
as  he  is,  husband.  You  were  intended  fur  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
the  slave  of  such  a  rude,  passionate,  boorish " 

**  Peace,  sir!"  intermpted  Mrs  Oakham.  '< Whatever  he  is,  he  is 
my  husband.  I  swore  at  the  altar  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  him  as 
such,  and  no  one  shall  tempt  me  to  be  false  to  him.  But  were  I 
even  free,  and  had  it  in  my  power  to  choose  between  you  and  himf 
know  that  1  would  prefer  him  a  thousand  times  to  you." 

**  What!  you  scorn  me?"  cried  Frank,  seizing  her  by  the  arm  «8 
she  attempted  to  dash  past.  "  Take  care.  I  have  been  civil  and 
forbearing  hitherto,  in  the  hope  that  you  would  come  to  reason;  but 
if  you  taunt  and  defy  me  thus,  I  shall  be  more  unscrupulous.  For 
your  own  sake,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  more  tractable.  You  know 
how  far  you  are  in  my  power." 

"  Innocence  can  never  be  truly  in  the  power  of  vilJany,"  was  the 
reply.  *'  You  may,  indeed,  utter  falsehoods  against  me — for  this 
you  are  mean  enough  to  do— but  in  due  time  my  honour  shall  be 
vindicated." 

"  Don't  trust  to  that,"  sneered  Frank.  "  A  jealous  husband  h  a 
dangerous  thing,  especially  such  a  husband  as  you  are  blessed  with." 

'*  He  knows  me  better  than  to  believe  such  a  lie;  but  do  your 
worst,  sir.  I  put  my  trust  in  Heaven,  and  do  not  fear  the  result. 
Unhand  me,  and  let  me  go,  or  I  shall  tell  Ned  what  I  have  endured 
at  yuur  hand.  Had  I  done  so  sooner,  my  wrongs  had  been  fearfully 
avenged." 

*'  Nay,  then,  since  you  defy  me,  I  shall  entreat  no  longer,"  said 
Frank,  with  desperate  passion,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  his  arm 
round  her;  but  she  sprang  to  one  side,  and  avoided  him.  Some* 
thing  rustled  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  a  human  head 
rose  above  it,  from  which  glared  two  fierce  eyes.  Neither  Frank 
tior  Elizabeth  heard  the  sound  or  saw  the  figure;  but  the  latter 
leaught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  coming  across  the  park  towards  them, 
and  gaining  confidence,  she  suppressed  the  scream  which  rose  to  h«r 
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lips,  and  when  the  abandoned  youth  would  have  again  seized  her, 
she  said,  in  a  calm,  firm  voice, 

**  Dare  to  oome  another  step  farther,  and  I  cry  for  assistance." 

"  And  where  will  you  get  it,  my  pretty  fair  one?"  asked  Frank, 
with  a  mocking  laugh.  **  You  are  entirely  in  my  power.  Perhaps 
jou  think  Ned  is  about,  and  will  hear  you;  but  you  are  mistaken* 
I  sent  him  to  the  other  wood  on  purpose.     Now,  you  see  the  folly 

and    hopelessness    of    resistance.     Thus,    then,   I Confusion! 

whom  have  we  here?" 

fie  had  darted  forward  in  another  attempt  to  seize  her ;  but  at 
the  moment  he  too  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger,  and  felt  that 
he  was  foiled. 

**  If  you  do  not  instantly  leave  me,  I  will  call  out  for  help,"  said 
Elizabeth,  very  determinedly. 

Frank  saw  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  fur  the  indi- 
vidual was  not  many  yards  distant.  With  a  muttered  curse  he 
turned  away,  and,  springing  over  the  hedge,  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  the  plantation;  while  the  other,  thankful  for  her  escape,  darted  off 
in  a  homeward  direction. 

As  Frank  cleared  the  ditch,  a  click  was  heard,  and  a  gun  was 
pointed  at  him  from  a  clump  of  shrubbery.  Another  moment,  and 
the  ballet  would  have  been  in  his  heart;  but  Ned  Oakham — for  he 
it  was  who  held  the  gun — restrained  his  first  fiery  impulse,  aud> 
taking  the  instrument  from  his  shoulder,  he  let  the  doghead  fall 
slowly  on  the  nipple,  wliile  he  hissed  through  his  clenched  teeth, 

"  No;  that  were  too  swift  a  vengeance.  I  will  have  a  sweeter 
draught.  So  this  is  what  Bess  meant  when  she  told  me  that  he 
was  a  blackguard?  And  he  sent  me  away  on  purpose,  did  he? 
Ah  I  well,  thauk  Heaven  I  can  hang  him;  and  by  Heaven  I  will, 
though  I  should  go  over  the  seas  myself." 

Thus  vowing,  the  enraged  husband  strode  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge,  and  leisurely  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  in  which  his 
wife  had  gone. 

Elizabeth  slackened  not  her  speed  till  she  reached  the  cottage, 
which  she  entered,  breathless  and  in  great  agitation.  Hitherto  she 
had  kept  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  frequent  insults  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Frank  Everly;  for,  knowing  Ned's  passionate  disposition, 
ahe  dreaded  the  consequences.  Such  silence  she  felt  she  could  no 
longer  maintain.  It  had  induced  a  boldness  in  the  young  man's 
actions,  which  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at  all  hazards ;  and  the  events 
of  that  night  proved  how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect  that  a  feeling  of 
honour  or  generosity  should  gain  the  ascendancy  in  his  bosom.  She 
musty  then,  appeal  to  her  natural  protector,  and  plead  with  him  to 
gain  an  exemption  from  such  indignities  without  resorting  to  violence:; 
ibr  so  gentle  and  timid  was  her  nature,  that  she  wished  not  to  harm 
even  that. man  who  had  so  cruelly. sought  to  wrong  hec» 
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She  bad  carefully  bolted  the  door,  and^  witbont  lighUng  the 
lamp,  sat  d(»wn  on  a  low  stool  before  the  fire,  to  think  the  matter 
over  as  well  as  her  trembling  nerves  would  allow,  when  a  footstep 
was  beard  approaching  the  house — a  step  which  she  knew  was  not 
Ned's.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  then  stopped,  and  a  knock  waa 
heard  at  the  door. 

The  poor  wife  almost  fainted  with  terror,  for  she  doubted  not  that 
Frank  bad  followed  her;  and  understanding,  from  what  he  had 
stated  a  little  ago,  that  her  husband  bad  been  sent  to  a  di8tanoe» 
she  bitterly  felt  how  lonely  and  unprotected  she  was.  Her  on'y 
hope  lay  in  the  resistance  which  the  bolted  door  would  make  to  hia 
entrance,  and  in  profound  silence;  but  with  a  beating  heart  abe 
waited  the  issue. 

A  second  knock  was  heard,  louder  than  the  first,  but  not  particn* 
larly  bold;  and  then,  after  another  period  of  silence,  a  atrangt 
voice  exclaimed, 

"  Any  body  within  V 

Elizabeth's  heart  bounded  quickly.  It  was  another  voice  than 
Prank's — a  mild,  pleasant,  gentlemanly  voice.  Still  she  hesitated; 
fur  strangers  were  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  house  at  any 
time,  far  less  at  such  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

'*  Any  body  within?"  repeated  the  visitant,  tapping  again  at  the 
door. 

"  I  wiU  venture,"  said  Mrs  Oakham  to  herself,  rising,  and  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  across  the  kitchen.  "  Who  is  there?"  she  asked, 
in  as  firm  a  voice  as  she  could  command. 

''Is  this  the  residence  of  one  Edward  Oakham f"  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

''Yes;  but  my  husband  is  not  in,"  answered  Elizabeth,  still  re* 
fraining  from  unbolting  the  door. 

"Ah!  you  are  Mrs  Oakham,  are  you?"  resumed  the  voice. 
"  Then,  pray  be  kind  enough  to  admit  me.  My  business  is  with 
yuu  as  well  as  your  husband." 

There  was  something  in  the  tones  of  the  speaker  so  mild  and 
pleasant,  as  to  banish  all  fear  from  Mrs  Oakham's  mind;  so,  ruup 
ning  back  for  a  light,  she  immediately  returned  and  opened  the 
door.  Before  it  stood  a  little,  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  well 
muffled  up,  who,  the  moment  Elizabeth  appeared,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
her  very  earnestly. 

"  Pray  step  in,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  who  felt  rather  uncomfortable 
under  the  fixed  gaze,  though  the  eyes  themselves  were  neither 
fierce  nor  rude  in  their  stare. 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  the  man,  stepping  over  the  threshold, 
and  Elizabeth  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen. 

"  You  will  excuse  me  taking  you  here,  sir,"  she  said,  by  way  of 
apology.    "  Jhere  is  no  fire  in  our  room  to-night,  and  it  is  cold*** 
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.  ""O,  prsLj  do  not  trouble  yourself  on  my  account,"  answered  th^ 
guest.  "  Our  business  will  not  likely  occupy  very  long,  and  can  bft 
transacted  here  as  well  as  elsewhere/' 

'*  He  laid  aside  bis  hat,  and  removed  the  mufflings  from  his 
throat,  revealing  a  bald-headed,  pleasant-featured,  well-dressed 
gentleman.  Then  he  deliberately  drew  a  chair  to  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  sat  down,  pointing  to  Mrs  Oakham  to  occupy  another  on 
the  opposite  side,  which  she  mechanically  did,  wondering  at  the 
seme  time  what  might  be  the  business  which  the  stranger  alluded 
to.  A  few  words  from  the  latter  soon  caused  the  pallor  of  fear  to 
spread  over  her  countenance. 

..  ''I  understand,  Mrs  Oakham,  that  you  and  your  husband  are 
witnesses  to  the  will  of  the  late  Mr  Everly." 

So  ghastly  pale  did  she  become,  that  the  gentleman,  thinking 
•he  had  been  seized  with  a  fit,  sprang  up  to  support  her. 

*'6ood  Heaven!  madam,  are  you  illT'  he  cried,  in  great  concern. 
;  "  No,  no,"  faltered  Elizabeth,  striving  to  be  calm  and  collected, 
jfor  she  remembered  what  was  at  stake. 

^Perhaps  I  have  frightened  you  by  my  sudden  and  unexpected 
presence,"  he  continued.  *'  Let  me,  however,  explain.  My  name 
ie  Strickland.  I  am  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  and  have  been  requested 
to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  Mr  Everly's  death,  on  the  part  of 
bis  son,  who,  of  course,  feels  that  his  father  has  wronged  him,  by 
leaving  his  inheritance  to  his  cousin.  The  will,  it  seems,  was  exe* 
cuted  on  the  night  of  his  death,  and  on  this  ground  we  hope  to  be 
•ble  to  set  it  aside."    . 

**  O,  I  trust  you  will  succeed,  sir!"  cried  Elizabeth,  impulsively. 

*^Ah!  then  you  likewise  think  Mr  Richard  Everly  has  been 
wronged)" 

"  I — I — yes — that  is — though  of  course  I  have  no  right  to  say 
anything — I  think  Master  Richard  has  been  vilely  defrauded — no,  I 
mean " 

''Quite  right — defrauded  is  the  proper  word.  Morally,  Mr 
Richard  Everly  is  the  owner  of  Netherton ;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
jftlso  be  able  to  establish  his  legal  right.  I  am  glad  you  view  the 
case  in  so  just  a  light.  Now,  as  you  and  your  husband  are  most 
important  witnesses  in  the  case,  you  will  perhaps  favour  me  with 
accurate  answers  to  a  few  questions  which  I  have  to  put,  as  you  may 
thereby  materially  serve  Mr  Richard." 

^I  will  do  my  utmost  to  serve  him,  sir,"  said  Elizabeth,  warmly; 
for  she  began  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  fraud  would  be  put  an 
end  to,  without  the  forgery  being  discovered. 

''In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  Mr  Strickland,  '^are  you  of 
opinion  that  Mr  Everly  was  quite  sane  at  the  time  that  he  dictated 
the  will  r 

^{l  think  h^  wfua^  sir.     He  was  filled  with  rage  and  passion,  and 
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Appeared  mucb  agitated;  but  I  do  not  think  bis  mind  wandered  fa 
any  degree." 

**  Ah,  then  !  that  point  being  untenable,  it  would  be  better  not  to 

raise  it,"  muttered  the  lawyer,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.     Then,  in 

a  louder  tone,  he  added, ''  Were  you  present  when  Mr  Bverly  died  f  * 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Elizabeth,  with  a  shudder;  for  the  terrible 

scene,  with  all  its  horrors,  came  before  her  mind. 

"  Then,  Mrs  Oakham,  can  you  tell  me  how  long  ft  was  from  the 
time  you  saw  Mr  Everly  sign  the  will  till  the  moment  of  hit 
death  r 

The  colour  again  forsook  Mrs  Oakham's  cheek,  and  painfully  she 
gaspetl  for  breath.  She  oouli  not  utter  a  falsehood  on  the  subject. 
iShe  had,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  put  her  name  to  the  docamenty' 
and,  under  the  same  influence,  had  remained  silent  ever  since;  but 
she  had  not  as  yet  positively  adhered  to  the  lie;  and  now,  wheiv 
called  upon  to  do  so,  she  trembled,  and  remained  mute. 

Mr  Strickland  observed  her  agitation,  and  wondered  what  might 
be  its  cause.  ''Can  you  not  answer  me  this?"  he  inquired,  mildly. 
"  No,  she  can't,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,"  exclaimed  a  rough 
voice;  and,  looking  round,  they  beheld  Ned  in  the  doorway.  He 
threw  his  gun  into  a  corner,  advanced  to  the  table,  and  striking  it 
a  blow  with  his  hand,  roared  furiously, 

''I  say  she  can't  answer  you  that  question,  because  it*8 
impossible." 

"  Impossible ! "  echoed  the  lawyer. 

"  Ay,  impossible,"  repeated  Ned,  while  his  face  assumed  a  moM 
vindictive  expression. 

**0,  Ned,  do  not  be  angry.  I  have  said  nothing,"  cried 
Elizabeth,  grasping  him  by  the  arm^  and  looking  pleadingly  up  el 
him. 

^What  does  this  mean?"  asked  Mr  Strickland,  gazing  first  at 
one  and  then  at  the  other. 

<'lt  means  this,  that  Mr  Everly  never  signed  the  will  at  all. 
There,  the  murder  is  out  now." 

<<  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  have  you  done  ?  They  will  transport 
us  both,"  cried  the  poor  wife,  gazing  at  her  husband  in  horror. 

''  No,  no,"  answered  Ned,  passing  his  arm  wildly  round  ber. 
"  They  will  not,  dare  not  transport  you;  for  I  compelled  you  to  sign 
your  name.  As  for  me,  they  may  send  me  over  the  seas;  1  don^ 
care,  if  I  am  only  revenged  on  that  cursed  villain !" 

''And  shall  I  be  left  alone?"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  clinging  to 
him.  **  Oh,  they  will  not  separate  us.  I  will  so  with  you.  Don*i 
say  that  I  did  it  unwillingly,  and  they  will  not  leave  me  behind." 

'*  My  poor  Bess,"  said  her  husband,  in  a  husky  voice,  **  I  did  not 
know  that  you  loved  me  so.  1  did  not  know  till  to-night  what  you 
Jiave  suffered,  or  how  true  you  have  been  to  me.     I  have  wronged 
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j'oii;  mj  girl.     I  have  used   you  cruelly;  but  for  that  villaiu's 
insultfl,  you  shall  be  avenged." 
.  **  What,  you— you " 

''1  heard  all.  1  was  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge;  and 
if  I  did  not  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  it  was  that  I  might  bring  him  to 
ft  heavier  punishment." 

'  While  these  words  were  passing  between  husband  and  wife,  Mr 
Strickland  did  not  know  what  to  think.  He  suspected  that  a  fraud 
of  some  kind  had  been  perpetrated,  and  that  there  was  a  promise 
of  its  coming  to  light ;  he,  therefore,  waited  quietly  till  the  matter 
ibould  be  explained. 

^  There,  sit  down,  Bess,  lass,''  said  Ned,  soothingly,  '*  and  let  me 
lell  this  gentleman  the  story  in  my  own  way.  You  are  Master 
Richard's  lawyer,  it  seems?"  he  added,  turning  to  Strickland. 

**Not  exactly,"  was  the  reply;  '*  but  I  am  agent  to  a  gentleman 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  Mr  Everly,  and  who  has  instructed  me 
to  investigate  this  affair  on  his  behalf.'' 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same.  You  want  to  see  Master  Richard 
righted,  and  you  shall.     The  will  is  a  forgery  ! " 

^  Bless  my  soul!  you  don't  say  sol"  exclaimed  Mr  Strickland, 
searly  bounding  from  his  seat. 

**I  do,^  returned  Ned;  "  and  I  am  ready  to  swear  it  in  any  court 
jod  choose,  so  is  my  wife  here.     Arn't  you,  Bess?" 

"And  who  forged  it  ?" 

**  That  I  don't  know.  It  was  either  Deepwell,  the  lawyer,  or 
Master  Frank.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.  On  the  night 
of  Master's  death,  when  Frank  and  the  lawyer  were  going  to  the 
Hftll,  they  came  here,  and  asked  us  to  go  as  witnesses.  We  all  went 
in  together,  and  saw  Master  lying,  cursing  and  swearing  because  we 
had  been  so  long.  Deepwell  took  a  long  time  to  draw  out  the  will, 
and  this  put  Master  worse ;  for  he  was  afraid  he  should  die  before 
ke  signed  it.  When  it  was  done,  it  was  put  on  Master's  knee  in  the 
bed,  and  Frank  put  the  pen  into  bis  hand;  but  it  was  too  late;  for 
before  he  could  write  his  name,  he  fell  forward,  and  died." 

**  And  what  followed  V  cried  the  lawyer,  with  breathless  interest. 
"  **  J>eepwell  and  Frank  went  to  another  room ;  and,  after  a  while, 
they  sent  for  me,  and  promised  me  something  handsome,  if  my  wife 
md  I  would  put  our  names  to  the  parchment.  I  at  once  agreed, 
snd  forced  my  wife  here  to  do  it  too.  When  we  were  called  back 
again  to  the  room,  Master's  name  was  at  it ;  and  after  putting  down 
onriy  we  came  home :  and  this  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

**  All  I  why,  it's  everything,"  cried  the  delighted  lawyer.  "  Give 
me  your  hand,  my  honest  fellow.  Stick  to  the  truth  as  you  have 
done  to-night»  and. we'll  boil  them  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish." 

**  O  aify  shall  we  be  transported  ? "  inquired  Elizabeth,  tremu- 
loiialj.. 
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^  What!  jou?  O  no^  not  yoa;  we  Bhall  require  70a  is  kiogfft 
evidence.  That  rascally  lawyer  and  the  Tillanoua  nephew  are  in 
for  it,  however;  the  one  for  a  dance  upon  nothing,  and  the  other 
for  a  foreign  residence  for  life.  O  shan't  I  draw  the  net  nicely 
round  theml" 

And  the  worthy  lawyer  chuckled,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
delight.  This  was  a  stroke  of  good  luck  entirely  unexpected.  He 
had  good  hopes,  indeed,  from  the  very  first  of  getting  the  will  set 
aside,  on  the  ground  that  Mr  Everly  was  at  the  point  of  death 
when  it  was  executed ;  but  then  even  this  issue  would  be  reached' 
only  after  a  tedious,  hard-fought,  and  protracted  battle — a  battle 
from  which  this  discovery  would  entirely  save  them. 

<*  Now,  my  friends,"  he  said,  speaking  very  impressirely,  ^  yon 
must  keep  my  visit  here  a  most  profound  secret;  above  all,  yon  niasi 
be  careful  not  to  let  either  your  master  or  the  lawyer  suspect  that 
you  have  divulged  the  secret,  or  intend  to  be  witnesses  agauist 
them.     Do  you  promise  me  thisP 

''O  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Ned;  ^^only  I  shall  find  it  desperate 
bard  to  keep  smooth  with  Master  Frank.  Tou  must  know,  sir^ 
that  1  have  not  let  out  the  secret  from  any  desire  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Had  you  come  here  yesterday,  instead  of  to-night,  yoa 
would  have  gone  away  not  a  bit  the  wiser.  But  I  happened  to 
hear  that  scoundrel  making  dishonourable  proposals  to  my  wife^' 
and  I  swore  to  be  revenged,  though  it  shall  cost  me  dear.** 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  speaking  honestly,  at  my  rate,''  said  the 
lawyer,  laughing;  "  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  your  help,  by  what« 
ever  means  we  have  got  it.  But  try  to  do  as  I  have  told  you.  It  will 
only  be  for  a  short  time — for  a  day  or  two  at  most;  and  be  in  readi* 
ness  to  appear,  along  with  your  wife,  when  I  may  require  yon.  As 
for  you,  Mrs  Oakham,  I  can  easily  see  that  your  share  in  the- 
transaction  has  been  a  small  and  unwilling  one.  Be  sure  that  I 
will  represent  it  truly  to  Mr  Everly,  and  probably  he  will,  for  your 
sake,  overlook  your  husband's  fault,  and  continue  him  in  his 
service." 

"  O  thank  you,  sir,**  cried  Elizabeth,  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  Mr  Oakham,  you  should  bless  Heaven  for  having  such  a  wif^," 
said  Mr  Strickland,  with  emotion.  ^' 

*'  And  1  will  do  so  henceforth,  sir/'  answered  Ned,  equal1j> 
afiected.  **  Bess,  lass,  never  more  shall  you  hear  an  angry  woi^ 
from  me.  You  are  too  good  for  me,  I  know  you  are;  hut  fate  has 
made  us  one,  and  if  you  will  but  tell  me  how,  I  shall  do  every 
tiding  I  can  to  make  you  happy." 

•  The  overjoyed  weeping  wife   threw  herself  on  her  husband's^ 
bosom,  and  the  lawyer  left  them  locked  in  a  firm,  loving  embrace. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DETECTION. 

In  the  same  chamber,  in  the  Netherton  Arms,  occapied  by  Richard 
BTerljTy  on  an  occasion  recently  referred  to,  sat  Mr  StrickUndy 
before  a  bright  fire.  The  blinds  were  drawn,  two  candles  burned  on 
the  table,  and  a  most  comfortable  smell  of  toddy  circulated  throngh 
the  apartment.  Nobody  in  the  Inn  suspected  the  happy-looking 
gentleman  up  stairs  to  be  a  lawyer;  he  was  so  cheerful  and 
good-humoured,  talked  so  freely  and  kindly  to  the  servant  when  she 
brought  him  his  supper,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  no  intention  of 
4>Terreacbing  any  body.  How,  then,  could  they  think  he  was  a 
lawyer! 

How,  indeed  ?  A  lawyer,  in  most  people's  minds,  is  associated 
wUh  a  little,  wiry  body;  thin,  lank,  iron-grey  hair;  small,  sunken 
grey  eyes,  which  look  furtively  forth  in  all  directions;  a  "sly,  cunning 
expression  of  features;  a  smooth,  silky  voice;  a  hard  heart,  and  po 
CQfiaGienoe.  Strange  is  it  not,  that  this  class  of  men  should  have 
such  a  curious  association  in  public  opinion  !  Well,  however  strongly 
public  experience  justifies  this  general  notion,  it  is,  we  are  glad  to 
mj,  in  some  instances,  found  erroneous ;  and  it  was  so  here.  Mr 
Strickland  was  a  full-faced,  open«eyed,  hearty-looking  little  man; 
wdf  on  this  particular  evening,  had  less  the  look  of  a  lawyer  than 
eTer,  lor  his'spirits  were  evidently  raised  to  a  very  great  pitch.  He 
bad  eaten  a  capital  supper,  and  was  now  washing  it  down  with 
gjasa  after  glass  of  a  good,  stout,  alcoholic  composition. 

Kq  ^me  but  himself  knew  the  extreme  satisfaction  hia  genial 
aatore  experienced  at  that  moment.  There  was  no  worldliness,  no 
selfishness  of  feeling  about  him;  for  the  issue  of  the  prospect  he 
was  eoQtemplating  promised  no  particular  benefit  to  himself.  Tet 
his  delight  was  unbounded.  He  had  got  a  ravelled  web  to  set  to 
rights,  and  had  hold  of  the  thread  by  which  to  do  it  easily  and 
tfinmphantlyi  and  partly  from  the  thought  of  the  justice  he  was  able 
to  do,  and  partly  ^m  the  enjoyment  his  nature  received  while 
working  out  ^nch  surprises,  he  was  supremely  happy. 

There  he  sat,  looking  stedfastly  into  the  fire,  a  complacent 
smile  lighting  up  his  round,  ruddy  countenance,  as  he  planned  out 
bis  ^oiirae  of  action.  In  an  hour,  he  bad  it  all  arranged,  chuckled 
anew  over  the  thought  of  it,  finished  his  tumbler,  and  popped  into 
bed»  where,  in  ten  x»ipfitea»  he  was  fftst  asleep. 
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Earlj  in  the  morning  he  was  astir,  made  as  good  a  breakfut  as 
he  had  done  a  supper,  slipped  half-a-crown  into  the  hand  of  the 
chambermaid,  chucked  her  good-oat nredl 7  under  the  chin,  laughed 
at  her  blushes,  got  into  his  gig,  and  drove  briskly  off.  Aa  hf 
whirled  along,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Netherton  mansion  through* 
among  the  trees,  and  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  change  he  would 
introduce  there  very  soon. 

We  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  few  hours,  and  find  him  again  entering 
the  King's  Printing-House,  a  few  minutes  before  the  workmen  leave 
it  for  the  evening.  He  went  straight  to  Mr  Everlj's  room,  and 
found  him  alone. 

'*  Now,  Mr  Everly,"  said  the  lawyer,  bri8klj9''can  you  get  out 
to  Netherton  with  me  to-morrow  afternoon  ?  " 

^^  Possibly  I  might;  but  to  what  purpoae?**  returned  Richard, 
inquiringly.  <<  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  will  may  be  contested 
with  a  prospect  of  success  T* 

I  am.     My  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  stand.** 
Well,  sir;  you  know  I  am  quite  in  your  hands,  and  am  content 
to  be  80.     If  you  deem  my  presence  necessary  there  to-morrow,  I  am 
ready  to  go." 

'*  Very  good;  I  will  call  for  you  at  two.  And,  pray,  though  yoa 
may  not  fully  understand  some  of  my  motions,  be  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  to  have  all  my  own  way." 

''Implicitly    will    I   follow  your  every  direction/'  answered 
Richard,  faintly  smiling. 
•    "  Thank  you.     You  are  a  very  sensible  man,  Mr  Everly.'* 

And  the  gratified  lawyer,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  bade 
liim  good  night,  and  left  the  office. 

Next  afternoon  about  dusk,  they  drove  up  to  the  Netherton  Anna. 
The  ostler  unyoked  the  horses  with  great  alacrity;  for,  like  the 
chambermaid,  he  had,  on  the  previous  morning,  received  a  sub- 
stantial token  of  Mr  Strickland's  generosity.  He  promised  to 
look  carefully  to  the  animals;  fur  the  lawyer  had  chosen  to  drive 
ihem  hard  for  the  last  few  miles,  and  they  were  consequently 
heated. 

**  Give  them  a  large  feed  of  oats  immediately,  for  they  must  be 
both  tired  and  hungry,''  said  the  good-hearted  man. 

A  large  feed  of  oats ! "  echoed  the  lad,  opening  his  eyes  wide. 
Why,  bleBs  your  honour's  heart,  that's  the  very  thing  to  do  them 
harm.  A  little  bit  of  hay,  and  a  good  rub  down  till  they  cool,  is 
the  best  cooking  for  them.  Then  a  supper  of  oats  will  put  them 
in  good  heart,  and  another  feed  in  the  morning  will  make  theoi  as 
fresh  as  ever." 

''  O,  very  well ;  I  dare  say  your  way  is  best.  Only  be  kind  to 
i^hem." 

'*  That  I  shall,  sir ;  you  may  depend  upon  me.** 
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They  entered  the  house,,  and  the  lawyer  walked  straight  up  to 
his  former  room.  Richard  knew  it  again,  and  sighed ;  for  the  sleep- 
less night  of  agony  he  had  spent  in  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  Mr 
Strickland  at  once  engaged  it,  and  the  apartment  next  it,  for  the 
night,  and  then  ordered  refreshments.  While  they  partook  of 
these,  the  lawyer  looking  over  to  Richard,  and  laughing  a  little, 
said, 

'*Now,  the  mysterious  part  of  my  conduct  is  going  to  commence; 
•nd  I  must  claim  your  promised  silence  and  acquiescence.  I  must 
leftTe  yott  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  you  muKt  keep  close  here  in  thfe 
interval,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  Deepwell  should  as  yet  remain 
an  ignorance  of  your  arrival." 

^I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands," 
answered  Richard,  who,  in  truth,  felt  little  curiosity  regarding  the 
lawyer's  movements.  He  deemed  this  visit  to  Netherton  a  pre- 
liminary step  towards  a  long  legal  process,  which,  if  even  in  the 
end  successful,  must  have  its  issue  in  the  far  distance.  lie  was 
prepared  for  patience,  and  therefore  found  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  Mr  Strickland's  injunctions. 

The  lawyer  went,  and  Everly  passed  a  very  gloomy  hour  alone. 
He  began,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  left  to  himself, 
to  brood  over  his  misfortunes.  True,  these  were  now  scarcely 
ao  dark.  A  dim  light  was  showing  itself  on  the  horizon  of  his  life; 
and  he  might,  by-and-by,  acquire  greater  power  and  influence; 
but  a  long  period  of  inaction  was  yet  before  him. 

So  deeply  absorbed  was  he  in  his  gloomy  reflections,  that  he  did 
not  hear  several  persons  enter  the  adjoining  room;  but,  chancing  to 
look  up,  he  beheld  the  smiling  face  of  Mr  Strickland  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  table. 

**Now  let  us  to  business,  Mr  Everly,"  observed  the  latter. 
''The  evening  wears  on,  and  we  have  much  to  do.  Would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  pen  a  note  to  your  cousin  at  the  Hall,  requesting 
faim  to  meet  you  here  immediately  ?  See,  here  are  pens,  ink,  and 
paper." 

Richard  looked  inquiringly  at  the  lawyer  for  a  moment;  but, 
without  a  word,  he  wrote  the  note,  and  Mr  Strickland  got  it  des- 
patched by  a  trusty  messenger,  who  was  also  instructed  to  call  at 
the  gamekeeper's  cottage,  and  request  Ned  and  his  wife  to  come 
along  to  the  Inn. 

**  What  am  I  to  say  to  my  cousin  when  he  comes  ?^  asked  Richard. 

**  Intimate  your  intention  to  contest  the  will,  inform  him  that 
yon  have  put  the  case  in  my  hands,  and  allow  me  to  proceed  with 
the  rest.  Neither  you  nor  your  cousin  will  have  any  further  coii- 
Teisation,  for  by  that  time  Deepwell  will  be  present,  and  we,  as 
agents  for  both  parties,  will  conduct  matters.  It  is  now  time  that 
my  note  was  despatched  to  Deepwell." 
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The  lawyer  drew  the  writing  materiali  towtrds  hinij  uid  penned 
the  following  letter:—* 

''  Simon  Dbepwell,  Esq. 

*'  Sib, — Having  reeeived  Insirnetionfl  to  contest  the  ralidlkj  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr  Everlv,  which  I  nndentand  is  in  your  poesessfen,  I  will 
thank  yoa  to  come  immediately  to  the  Netherton  Axms,  tMi  we  may  have 
an  interview  on  the  sobject.  &  good  enoogh  to  biing  the  docament  with 
yoo. — I  am,  Sib,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  SteickIiAND,  W.S." 

Having  got  all  these  matters  settled,  and  the  train  laid  for  his 
grand  explosion,  the  worthy  lawyer  began  to  walk  impatiently 
through  the  room,  listening  every  minute  for  the  first  arrivals. 

Ned  and  his  wife  were  the  first  to  appear,  and  these  Mr  Stride- 
land  sent  into  the  adjoining  room.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  Deep- 
well  was  announced.  He  entered  the  room  with  his  usual  outward 
appearance  of  ease,  and  even  more  than  hia  wonted  blandneaa;  bat 
not  all  his  art  could  hide  a  look  of  vexation,  bordering  on  alarm, 
when  he  perceived  Mr  Everly. 

The  lawyers  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Strickland  kM^ed  upon 
Deepwell  with  a  peculiar  feeling  oJF  curiosity.  Oreetings  appa- 
rently cordial  were  exchanged,  and  then  an  awkward  silenee 
ensued. 

''Mr  Deepwell,"  said  Strickland  at  length,  *^yon  will  under- 
stand from  my  note  the  cause  of  my  presence  here;  and  I  must 
thank  you  for  the  promptness  with  which  yon  have  granted  this 
interview." 

*'  I  am  always  willing  to  meet  a  brother  lawyer,"  replied  Deep- 
well;  ''but" — glancing  towards  Everly — "I  must  decline  to  enter 
on  the  subject  of  your  note  in  the  absence  of  my  client,  since  yoa 
must  be  aware  that  the  suddenness  of  your  intimation  has  prevented 
me  from  acquainting  liim  with  his  cousin's  intention,  and  receiving 
instructions  regarding  it." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  observed  Strickland.  *'I  should  not 
expect  you  to  express  any  opinion,  or  make  any  statement,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr  Frank  Everly;  but  we  expect  him  here  every 
minute.     Ha  I  I  hear  a  footstep  in  the  passage." 

The  door  opened,  and  Frank  appeared.  If  his  associate  in  crime 
could  nut  conceal  his  alarm>  far  less  could  the  young  man,  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  cousin  and  a  stranger.  Deep- 
well  being  there,  too,  looked  ominously ;  and  his  guilty  conscience 
at  once  felt  the  dread  of  an  undefined  fear. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me,  I  understand,  Richard?"  he  said,  or  rather 
faltered,  advancing  into  the  room. 

"  Yes,  Frank,"  replied  the  other.  "  After  consulting  with  my 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  I  have  resolved  to  attempt  the  setting  aside 
of  my  father's  will.  Qe  had  no  moral  right  to  disinherit  me;  but, 
of  course,  had  he  executed  this  document  previous  to  his  last  ill-< 
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Besii,  it  would  be  impossible  to  invalidate  it.  This  not  being  the 
ease,  I  am  informed  that  the  law  will  not  recognise  it,  and  have, 
therefore,  to  inform  you  that  I  mean  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose 
of  having  my  rights  restored  to  me." 

Frank  looked  furtively  at  Deepwell,  and  thinking  he  understood 
that  gentleman's  answering  glance,  assumed  a  cold,  dignified  bear- 
ing, and  said, 

"  You  are,  doubtless,  free  to  take  whatever  course  you  think  fit; 
but  I  am  equally  resolved  to  oppose  you.  Mr  Deepwell,  I  beg  you 
will  act  for  me  in  this  matter.  I  give  you  full  power  to  conduct 
the  case  according  to  your  judgment;  and  as  my  presence  can  be  no 
longer  necessary,  I  shall  withdraw/* 

He  was  about  to  go ;  but  Strickland,  who,  during  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  cousins,  had  got  between  him  and  the  door,  laid  his 
hand  mildly  on  his  arm,  and  in  the  most  polite  manner  asked  him 
to  remain.  Frank  could  not  well  refuse  such  a  gentlemanly  request; 
he  therefore  only  bowed,  and  threw  himself  sullenly  into  a  chair. 

^*  Now,  Mr  Deepwell,'*  continued  Strickland,  sitting  down  oppo- 
site the  Netherton  lawyer,  and  placing  the  two  candles  on  the  table 
between  them,  *'  as  we  are  the  two  conductors  of  this  case,  it  falls 
npon  us  to  sustain  the  conversation  in  the  interview ;  and  as  I  am  on 
the  side  of  the  pursuer,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  say  what,  in  the  first 
place,  we  want.     This,  I  need  scarcely  add,  is  a  sight  of  the  will.'* 

''That  demand  is  equally  natural  and  reasonable,"  answered 
Deepwell,  drawing  the  parchment  from  his  breast,  and  handing  it 
to  Strickland.  The  latter  deliberately  unfolded  it,  read  it  carefully^ 
and  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  the  signature.  During  that  exami- 
nation, he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  Frank  was  the  forger. 
The  signature  was  so  different  from  the  handwriting  of  the  will, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  same  person;  and  as  he 
knew  that  Deepwell  had  drawn  out  the  document,  he  saw  at  once 
thsX  he  had  been  careful  enough  not  to  become  the  actual  culprit. 

"  I  trust  you  find  no  flaw  in  the  document  itself,"  remarked  Deep- 
well>  who  was  getting  terribly  uneasy,  and  wished  to  end  in  some 
way  the  other's  silent  scrutiny. 

"  To  all  appearance,  it  is  perfectly  legal,"  replied  Mr  Strickland, 
dowly,  and  in  rather  a  dry  tone.  **  But,  seeing  that  you,  an  ex- 
perienced lawyer,  prepared  it,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this. 
Mr  Everly's  mind  might  have  been  wandering,  though  the  will 
does  not  show  it." 

**  But  we  will  be  able  to  prove  by  the  witnesses  that  the  testator 
was  perfectly  sane,"  rejoined  Deepwell,  with  renewed  confidence. 

"  One  part  of  the  evidence  for  or  against  us  is  the  signature," 
suggested  the  other.     "  Now,  I  confess  this  is  also  apparently  in 
fisYOur  of  Mr, Everly's  sanity;  for  the  characters  are  clearly  and 
firmly  drawn — perhaps  too  much  so  for  an  old  and  dying  man." 
9« 
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He  glanced  npidlj  towards  Frank,  and  observed  that  his  hee 
bad  turned  pale  as  death ;  hut  allowing  his  eje  to  rest  on  him  onl j 
for  a  moment,  he  addressed  himself  to  Richard. 

"  Praj,  Mr  Everly,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  hand  me  the 
COfHes  of  your  father's  autograph  which  you  haye  brooght  with  you?" 

Richanl  took  lOTeral  letters  from  his  pocket-book,  and  handed 
them  to  the  lawyer.  These  the  latter  laid  out  in  order,  and  com- 
pared with  the  signature  on  the  parchment. 

The  forger's  agitation  was  now  almost  irrepressible,  though 
noticed  only  by  the  two  lawyers — the  one  with  enjoyment,  the  other 
with  fear  and  apprehension  lest  he  should  betray  himself,  and  com- 
promise them  both. 

**  There  is  a  resemblance,  certainly,  but  also  a  material  differ- 
ence," remarked  Strickland. 

**  Pray,  Mr  Strickland,  do  you  intend  to  dispute  the  genuineness 
of  the  deed,  as  well  as  to  contest  its  validity?''  asked  Deepwell, 
assuming  a  haughty  deportment. 

"  Sir,  it  is  my  duty,  as  agent  for  Mr  Richard  Everly,  to  satisfy 
myself  on  every  point,"  was  the  dubious  answer. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  argued  Deepwell;  ''but  as  regards  the  signature, 
a  much  nearer  and  safer  method  is  open  to  you — the  witnesses." 

«  True.  As  you  very  justly  remark,  the  witnesses  must  set  this 
and  every  other  matter  entirely  at  rest.  Pray,  wait  a  moment  till  I 
introduce  them." 

And,  to  the  utter  surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  two  villains, 
Ned  Oakham  and  bis  wife  entered  from  the  next  room. 

Deepwell  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  snatched  the  will  from  the 
table,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  exclaimed, 

"  Really,  sir,  if  you  are  going  to  turn  this  interview  into  a  judicial 
investigation,  it  is  high  time  that  it  were  put  an  end  to." 

**  Pray  be  calm,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Strickland,  increasing  in 
blandness  and  coolness  as  the  other  lost  those  his  usual  charao-. 
teristics.  <*  That  I  do  not  intend  the  interview  to  partake  of  this 
character,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  I  bring  both  witnesses  in 
at  once.  As  yet,  they  are  neither  your  witnesses  nor  mine;  and  I 
have  brought  them  here  to-night  merely  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
what  form  our  action  may  assume,  or,  indeed,  if  it  be  necessary  that 
toe  institute  an  action  at  alL" 

<*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Deepwell,  at  once  mollified  and 
deceived.  ''  This  is  all  quite  fair ;  and  I  trust  you  will  be  imme- 
diately satisfied  how  hopeless  your  case  is." 

Strickland  bowed  and  smiled  complacently.  Little  did  Deep-. 
well  dream  that  the  good-natured  little  gentleman  was  abont  to 
spring  a  mine  directly  under  his  feet 

He  smiled  and  bowed  again,  and  said,  '^  May  I  request  the  will 
to  be  again  laid  upon  the  table  1" 
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.    ^'SureljTi  mj  dear  sir,  surely/'     And  Deepwell  agaiD  produced  it. 

•<  You  are  £dward  Oakham  asd  Elizabeth  Oakham,  the  persons 
whose  names  are  appended  to  this  document — the  will  of  the  late 
Mr  Bverly—- which  I  hold  in  my  hand?''  said  Mr  Strickland,  turn- 
ing to  the  gamekeeper  and  his  wife. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Ned,  boldly.  **  I  am  Ned  Oakham,  and  this 
is  my  wife." 

*'  Very  good.  And,  of  course,  you  know  that  the  appearance  of 
your  names  here  means  that  you  saw  Mr  Everly  write  this  signature 
-—Henry  Everly — which  is  attached  to  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  what  it  means,"  replied  Ned,  with  a 
broad  grin,  and  a  triumphant  glance  at  Frank. 

**  In  what  state  was  Mr  Everly  when  he  signed  the  document!" 

''He  did  not  sign  it  at  all,"  said  Ned,  coolly. 

"He did  not?" 

"  No.     He  died  before  it  was  signed." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  burst  the  earth  open  beneath  them,  Deepwell 
«nd  Frank  could  not  have  been  more  horrified.  The  former 
dutcbed  at  the  table  for  support,  and  gazed  at  the  gamekeeper 
with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness;  while  the  latter  started  up,  utterly 
bewildered  and  dismayed.  Richard,  also,  was  exceedingly  amazed ; 
but  the  Edinburgh  lawyer  only  looked  round  the  group  with  a 
quiet  chuckle. 

''What  do  you  mean,  sirrah?"  at  length  demanded  Deepwell, 
with  a  gasp. 

"  Mean ! "  echoed  Ned.  "  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  be  sure.  No 
one  can  err  far  in  doing  that." 

"Then,  according  to  what  you  say,  this  will  is  a  forgery?^  said 
Strickland,  quietly  tapping  the  parchment  with  his  finger. 

"  Neither  more  nor  less,"  answered  Ned,  with  a  nod  and  a  wink. 

"Infamous  scoundrel!"  roared  Frank,  and  springing  forward, 
grasped  Ned  by  the  throat. 

.  It  was  a  foolish  attempt;  for  the  gamekeeper,  hitherto  quite  calm, 
no  sooner  felt  the  young  man's  grip,  than  his  eye  flashed,  and  in  a 
ipoment  his  assailant  was  dashed  to  the  fioor,  where  the  conqueror's 
fiN>t  would  have  fiercely  trod  upon  him,  had  not  Richard  rushed 
between  them.  Elizabeth,  too,  pleaded  with  Ned  to  restrain 
himself;  and  Frank,  more  frightened  than  hurt,  crept  to  a  distance. 

"  Ua  1  well  I'm  glad  you  did  not  let  me  do  it,"  said  Ned,  cooling 
down.  "  It  would  only  have  got  me  into  trouble,  and  my  revenge 
is  sure  enough  without  it." 

"  This  is  a  pretty  business,  Mr  Deepwell,"  said  Strickland,  looking 
fixedly  at  his  brother  professional. 

"IVetty  enough  for  those  who  have  concocted  it,"  replied 
IMa|lweU>  boldly  3  for  be  conceived  boldness  to  be  now  his  only 
ebanoe.     "  Bat|  sir,  this  atrocious  fabrici^tiQU  of  a  lie,  procured  uq 
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doubt  hj  bribery,  will  noon  be  exposed,  and  meet  witb  tfae  punish- 
ment it  deserves.  That  wretched  tool  will,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be 
forced  to  reveal  those  who  tempted  him  to  such  a  hazardous  step, 
and  the  means  they  took  for " 

<' And  would  you  like  to  know  how  it  has  all  come  about  t" 
interrupted  Ned.  *'  Don't  think,  Mr  Deepwell,  that  I  would  have 
split  so  long  as  I  was  fairly  used.  No,  no;  you  may  thank  Mr 
Frank  Everly  there  for  what  bus  happened.  He  had  the  insolence 
to  insult  my  wife,  sir;  and  rather  than  that  should  go  unavenged, 
1  would  sacrifice  myself,  and  every  lawyer  in  Scotland." 

"  You  hear  him,  Mr  Strickland  1 "  said  Deepwell.  **  You  hear  that 
he  has  got  up  this  most  false  charge  out  of  revenge.  The  lie  is  well 
substantiated,  is  it  not?*' 

Mr  Strickland  only  smiled. 

*'  Why,  sir,  I  trust  you  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  it  ?  "*  he 
added,  with  an  attempt  at  an  expression  of  scorn,  and  trying  to  take 
up  the  will. 

'*  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  retain  this,"  said  Strickland,  laying  hit 
hand  firmly  upon  it. 

"For  what  purpose?"  asked  Deepwell. 

^<  That  it  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public  proaecntor,'' 
was  the  deliberate  reply. 

"  You  think  it  a  forgery,  then  ?** 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

*'It  is  a  forgery!"  cried  Frank,  wildly.  "Deepwell  forged  it. 
I  didn't  wish  him  to  do  it;  but  he  assured  me  that  it  would  not  be 
discovered,  and  I  consented  to  be  silent." 

''Mean,  cowardly  villain!''  muttered  the  lawyer,  through  his 
compressed  lips.     "  But  this  lie  will  not  avail  yon," 

He  said  this  as  he  was  walking  towards  the  door,  for  the  purpose 
of  departing — a  movement,  un  his  part,  which  Strickland  took  no 
method  of  preventing.  But,  on  opening  the  door,  he  started  back 
in  astonishment  and  consternHtion;  for  there  stood  the  procurator- 
fiscal  with  assistants,  armed  with  warrants  to  arrest  both  himself  and 
Frank.  The  charge  was  stated,  the  prisoners  were  handcuffed, 
the  will  was  given  up  to  the  authorities;  and  the  two  witnesses^ 
having  been  hound  over  to  appear  at  the  proper  time,  were  allowed 
to  return  home. 

The  amazed  Richard  and  the  chuckling  lawyer  were  left  alone. 

"Didn't  1  do  it  nicely?"  abked  the  latter,  rubbing  his  hands  in 
great  glee.  * 

"  What  a  discovery  !"  ejaculated  Richard.  "  But,  pray,  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

**  Let  us  have  supper  first,"  answered  the  lawyer,  ringing  the  bell. 

They  got  supper,  and  Strickland  told  Richard  all  that  he  knew 
and  all  that  he  suspected. 
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^'Poor  fbobl"  muttered  the  joung  man. 

Alas!  he  was  not  much  other  himself;  for  that  night  he  had 
tnany  sweet  dreams  of  revenge,  and  in  the  morning  he  cherished 
them  as  anticipations  of  reality. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  FOROITENESS. 

Thb  law  may  have  its  delays,  and  in  civil  cases  these  may  he 
vexatious  enough;  but  the  criminal,  when  apprehended,  feels  that 
ita  meshes  close  around  him  only  too  swiftly,  ancf  that  no  step  is  left 
untaken  which  may  lead  to  his  conviction.  So  experienced  Simon 
Deepwell  and  Frank  Everly.  In  a  very  few  weeks,  they  were 
plaeed  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court,  and  were  bitterly  conscious  that 
their  escape  was  hopeless. 

In  order  to  secure  the  punishment  of  both,  their  indictments  were 
•like,  and  extended  to  the  charges  of  forging,  or  uttering,  knowing 
io  be  forged.  The  public  prosecutor,  after  t  he  searching  in  vestigation 
which  he  instituted,  concluded,  as  Strickland  had  done,  that  Frank 
was  the  actual  forger;  but  the  crime  could  only  be  brought  home  to 
him  by  putting  the  lawyer  in  the  witness-box,  a  proceeding  which 
would  result  in  the  acquittal  of  the  latter.  This  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  do,  since  he  doubted  not  that  Deepwell  was  the 
originator  of  the  fraud ;  he,  therefore,  preferred  to  risk  the  finding 
of  the  capital  charge,  in  order  that  both  might  be  convicted  of  the 
■econd  offence. 

The  trial  was  not  a  very  long  one;  for  the  testimony  of  the 
two  principal  witnesses  was  strong,  and  not  to  be  shaken.  The 
prisoners'  counsel  strove  indeed  to  weaken  it  by  referring  to  the  part 
ihiBj  themselves  had  in  the  nefarious  transaction;  but  its  truth 
TOOommeDded  itself  too  clearly  to  the  minds  of  the  jury  to  be  set 
aside.  A  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  second  count  was  returned,  and 
Simon  Deepwell  and  Frank  Everly  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
ior  life. 

We  may  not  describe  the  horror  and  despair  of  the  unhappy  yonth, 
when  he  found  to  what  his  guilt  had  led  him.  Possibly^  in  his 
frensy,  he  would  have  lifted  his  hand  against  his  own  life  had  he 
not  been  strictly  watched,  and  thus  have  consummated  a  life  of 
profligacy  and  crime.  But  justice,  in  whose  inexorable  grip  he  was^ 
mercifolly  prevented  such  a  deed,  and  he  was  afforded  space  for 
repentance,  though  we  fear,  in  a  felon's  experience,  repentance  is 
sddom  either  sought  or  found. 

Deepwell  was  not  less  abased  or  mortified;  yet,  far  from  deploring^ 
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hit  crime,  he  odIj  cursed  his  infatuntion  in  linking  himself  to  ons 
who  had  so  little  self-command.  Still,  he  bore  his  fate  with  hii 
UHual  appearance  of  repoM*;  and  whatever  agony  might  be  endured 
within,  it  was  not  allowed  to  show  itself. 

Farewell  to  both.  Their  dark  part  in  this  our  story  is  done,  and 
we  need  not  follow  them  in  their  misery  and  wretchedness.  But,  as 
they  vaiiiiih  from  our  view,  do  their  characters  and  fate  afford  no 
warning  to  others?     We  only  cuk  the  question,  we  annoer  it  not. 

Richard  Everly  was  now  the  owner  of  Netherton,  the  possessor 
of  its  broad  acres  and  green  woods.  The  tenants  of  the  estate 
rejoiced  greatly  at  the  issue;  for  already  had  they  begun  to  feel  the 
straitening  influence  of  Deepwell's  management.  Old  Everly,  thob^ 
harsh  and  vindictive  to  his  son,  had  not,  generally  speaking,  been  a 
severe  or  exacting^  man.  As  a  landlord,  he  had  been  liberal  and 
forbearing ;  and  as  tho  result,  the  farms  of  Netherton  were  fertile 
and  productive,  f^reatly  different  from  those  on  the  adjoining  estats 
of  llockhart  Hull,  where  the  soil  was  equally  good,  but  where  a 
grasping  factorship  was  establislied* 

Mr  Strickland  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  spoke  to  Richard  in 
favour  of  Ned  Oakham,  and  advised  him  to  retain  him  in  his 
situation,  seeing  that  it  was  entirely  through  his  agency  that  the 
fraud  had  been  detected.  Richard  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  on 
other  grounds.  He  rtmembert-d  his  wife  when  she  used  to  attend 
on  Mrs  £verly — remembered  how  gentle  she  was,  and  how  kind 
she  had  been  to  himself.  He  had  often  regretted  that  she  had  been 
united  to  one  so  far  her  inferior,  and  in  every  way  unsuited  to  her^ 
and  it  was  this  recollection  that  weighed  with  him  chiefly,  now  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  them  as  their  master. 

A  week  or  two  had  passed  away  since  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  the  Hall,  and  no  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
Ned;  neither  had  Elizabeth  seen  liim,  though  she  longed  to  know  if 
forgiveness  was  to  be  obtained.  Both  were  now  very  anxious;  for, 
from  the  long  and  appaiently  studied  silence,  they  dreaded  the 
worst,  and  began  to  think  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  their 
offence  to  be  overlooked.  The  neighbours,  too,  regarded  them  with 
aversion;  for  had  they  not,  according  to  tlieir  own  confession,  done 
a  most  disgraceful  thing?  Dejected  and  dispirited,  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  cottage;  and  in  those  sad  days  of  silent  isolation 
both  of  them  had  time  to  think  deeply.  Elizabeth  uttered  no  word 
of  reproach,  although  she  had  great  grounds  for  charging  the  whole 
blame  upon  her  husband.  But  she  was  too  much  of  a  woman,  too 
much  of  a  wife,  thus  to  vex  and  annoy,  bhe  saw  that  Ned  suffered 
deeply,  and  was,  in  his  own  heart,  laying  all  the  blame  upon 
himself,  and  bhe  strove  rather,  by  an  increase  of  tenderness  and 
kindness,  to  lighten  the  load  of  self-reproach  which  rented  upon 
him.     To  Ned  himself^  that  period,  though  a  trying,  was  also  a 
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purifying  one.  Of  late,  a  blessed  change  had  been  working  in  his 
natnre.  From  that  night  in  which  he  had  overheard  the  conversation 
b^ween  Frank  and  his  wife,  many  new  and  better  thoughts  had 
been  filling  his  mind.  After  the  rage  had  somewhat  subsided, 
reproach  deep  and  cutting  had  seized  him.  His  harshness  and 
cruelty  to  his  wife  appeared  before  him  in  all  their  heinousness. 
He  was  conscious  that  Frank's  words,  however  galling,  were  true. 
She  had  united  herself  to  one  far  beneath  her,  and  in  no  way  had  he 
tried  to  make  her  comfortable.  He  was  joyfully  amazed  to  hear  her 
say,  that  she  would  prefer  him  a  thousand  times  to  Frank — that  she 
would  be  for  ever  true  to  him.  Every  man,  even  the  worst,  has  a 
bare  comer  in  his  heart;  and  if  that  can  be  touched,  his  being  is 
thrilled  to  its  centre,  and,  mayhap,  the  work  of  reformation  then 
and  there  begins.  Now,  rough  and  passionate  as  Ned  Oakham  was, 
lie  was  human,  and  it  was  not  impossible  for  humanity  to  assert  itself 
within  him.  And  though  the  change  went  on  very  silently,  it  was 
not  the  less  real,  as  his  true-hearted  wife  found  from  the  absence  of 
those  harsh  words  and  harsher  acts  which  she  had  long  heard  and  felt. 
'  They  were  sitting  together  one  night  by  the  fire.  Elizabeth  was 
sewing  at  a  shirt  for  Ned,  but  Ned  himself  was  idly  gazing  into 
the  fire.  Somebody  suddenly  opened  the  door,  came  along  the 
passage,  and  advanced  into  the  kitchen.     It  was  Mr  Everly. 

Both  the  inmates  started  up,  though  neither. spoke;  only  the 
trembling  wife  hastened  to  place  a  chair  for  their  guest. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Richard,  kindly.  "But  how  does  it  happen, 
Elizabeth^  that  neither  you  nor  Ned  have  been  to  visit  me  at  the 
Hall  ?  All  the  tenants  and  dwellers  on  the  estate  have  been  up 
but  you ;  and  I  have  looked  for  you  for  several  days.^ 

Elizabeth  glanced  timidly  at  Ned,  hung  down  her  head,  and 
sighed. 

*  We  could  not  do  it,  sir,**  replied  Ned,  in  a  husky  voice.  "  We 
felt  we  had  no  right  to  be  there,  after  what  we  had  done — that  is, 
after  what  I  had  done.  O  sir,''  he  added,  turning  pleadingly  to 
Richard,  "I  cannot  ask  you  to  forgive  me ;  but  Bess  there  is  innocent. 
She  pled  with  me  not  to  sign  the  will,  but  I  forced  her  to  do  it. 
I  alone  am  guilty." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Elizabeth.  **  We  were  both  to  blame ;  but,  O 
sir,  if  you  could  forgive  us, " 

^  Listen  to  me,  my  friends,"  said  Richard,  mildly.  "  It  was  a 
great  temptation  placed  in  your  path,  and  you  fell  before  it. 
Elizabeth,  you  I  entirely  acquit;  and  will  also  forgive  Ned,  if  he 
promise  to  be  a  very  good  husband  in  time  to  come.  There,  I  see 
he  will ;  these  tears  are  promise  sufficient.  Now,  let  the  past  be 
forgotten.     I  retiain  you  in  your  situation." 

^  Anda  more  faithful  servant  you  will  not  have  on  the  estate," 
eried  the  weeping,  joyful  wife. 
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*'  That  I  am  sure  of/'  said  Richard,  with  a  smile,  holding  out 
his  hand,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

Ned  was  entirely  overcome,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Kindness 
and  affection  had  done  their  genial  part;  and  he  was  now  won  over 
to  virtue's  side.  That  generous  act  of  his  master's  had  fixed  his 
already  awakened  soul ;  and  not  all  the  gold  in  Britain  would  again 
tempt  him  to  a  crime  such  as  he  had  already  committed. 

Among  the  first  visitors  to  the  new  owner  of  Netherton,  was  Mr 
and  Mrs  Gray ;  and  Richard  felt  something  like  happiness  stealing 
over  him  during  the  period  of  their  stay.  When  they  left,  he  b^ 
came  very  dull,  and  one  day  depart^  for  HSdinburgh,  to  bring 
Henry  out  with  him. 

He  found  the  young  man  in  anything  but  a  happy,  oheerfnl  statct 
Diamond  and  he  had  been  trying  to  associate  tc^ether  as  they  did 
before  the  memorable  night  of  explanation ;  but  they  had  begun  te 
learn  that  the  names  of  brother  and  sister  did  not  hannoniie  widi 
their  feelings.  Their  hearts,  charged  to  the  brim  with  love»  sod 
pressed  down  by  the  thought  that  a  union  was  impossible,  wouU 
not  allow  them  to  assume  that  frankness  and  open,  unreserved  free- 
dom which  the  relation  they  ostensibly  maintained  toward^  each 
other  should  have  prompted;  so  that,  by  mutual  consent,  they 
shunned  private  meetings,  and  hardly  met  but  in  the  preaeuoe  of  a 
third  party. 

Henry  willingly  consented  to  go  to  the  country  with  his  fiiend 
for  a  short  time,  but  not  to  make  a  permanent  residence  there,  as 
Richard  urged.  He  felt  he  could  not  leave  Edinburgh,  oould  not 
separate  himself  from  the  object  of  his  affection,  and  could  not 
leave  Mrs  Ford,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him. 

<'  But  Mrs  Ford  will  go  too,"  suggested  Richard.  '<  I  am  ia  want 
of  a  housekeeper,  and  no  one  would  suit  me  so  well.'' 

'<  But  Diamond!  I  cannot  leave  Diamond,'*  answered  Henry, 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Richard  could  not  blame  him  for  suoh  a  display  of  devotion,  and 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  plan  he  had  formed.  He  agreed  to  go  fer 
a  week  or  two,  however,  fancying  that  this  short  period  of  sepani- 
tion  would  prove  beneficial  to  them  both. 

On  the  night  before  they  departed,  he  met  her  alon?,  «nd  told 
her  where  he  was  going. 

She  made  no  remonstrance ;  but  tears  came  into  her  eyes^  and  she 
turned  aside  to  hide  them. 

<<  Diamond,  what  mean  those  tears  l'^  cried  Henry,  with  excite- 
ment. <<  Do  you  fprego  your  resolution?  If  so,  say  but  one  word, 
^d  I  shall-. — '^ 

She  turned  quickly  towards  him,  held  out  her  b&|id,  and  said* 
«*  Good-bye,  brother.** 

And  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

A  MATRIMONIAL  SCHEME. 

The  rage  of  Sir  Edward  Rockhart  knew  no  bounds  when  be  was 
informed  by  his  agent  Rackrent  that  Richard's  debt  was  discharged, 
and  that  he  would  be  released  from  prison.  He  blamed  the  lawyer 
in  unmeasured  terms  for  negotiating  the  matter;  but  the  latter, 
aflter  waiting  till  the  storm  had  spent  its  first  fierce  outburst,  pro- 
ceeded to  show  him  that  he  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  and  that 
if  he  had  attempted  to  delay,  it  would  not  only  have  been  ineffec- 
tual, but  have  brought  both  himself  and  his  employer  into  trouble. 
The  baronet  had*'nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  put  up  with  the 
loss  of  his  prey,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  at 
least  fixed  an  arrow  in  Richard's  heart,  which  would  raukle  there 
for  ever.  If  the  liberation  of  his  son-in-law  was  mortifying  to  him, 
the  other  information  which  he  received  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
daughter  and  their  boy  were  dead,  came  like  music  on  his  ear. 

'*Ha!  well,"  he  savagely  exclaimed.  "Better  still,  perhaps,  for 
mj  purpose,  that  he  has  been  rescued  from  death.  Let  him  drag 
on  a  life  of  misery.  My  revenge  will  be  all  the  longer  and  the 
sweeter/' 

The  death  of  old  Everly  added  another  balmy  drop  to  this  bad 
man's  cup  of  enjoyment.  He  had  left  his  son  penniless,  and,  there- 
fore, powerless; — powerless  to  free  himself  from  the  bitter  feelings 
which  poverty  would  occasion — powerless  to  rise  above  his  misfor- 
tunes-^powerless  to  revenge  himself,  should  his  heart  desire  it. 

By  means  of  his  valet  Dogwood,  he  learned  who  had  befriended 
him  in  his  adversity,  learned  that  he  had  been  removed  to  Mr 
Gray's  residence,  and  that  finally  he  had  got  a  situation  in  the 
King's  Printing-House. 

"A  drudge  for  life!"  he  mentally  exclaimed,  with  a  chuckle. 
**  Poor  fool  I  let  him  live  as  he  list,  and  die  when  he  may,  his  connec- 
tion with  me  and  mine  is  over.     1  need  think  no  more  about  him." 

But  he  was  brought  to  think  about  him,  and  with  no  plea- 
sant feelings,  when  the  forgery  was  discovered,  and  the  young  man 
became  owner  of  Netherton.  That  event,  so  fortunate  for  Richard 
himself,  was  most  distasteful  to  the  baronet,  since  it  made  them 
near  neighbours,  and  brought  them  within  the  same  social  circle. 
He  foresaw  the  possibility  of  their  meeting,  and  was  conscious  that 
such  an  occurrence  would  prove  embarrassingi  if  nothing  more. 
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Hat  other  and  more  peraonal  concerns  at  this  time  demanded  his  at- 
tention, and  he  had  no  time  to  waste  much  of  it  on  Richard  Everly. 

He  was  still  tortured  by  the  knowledge,  that  somewhere  or  other 
liTed  a  youth  who  was  the  heir  to  that  wealth  in  which  he  rerelled, 
and  agonized  by  the  possibility  that  any  day  he  might  appear,  and 
push  him  from  his  stool.  True,  this  dread  was  not  so  horrid  as  for- 
merly; for  as  year  after  year  parsed  away,  and  no  intimation  came, 
1)6  began  to  cherish  the  hope  that  he  was  either  dead,  or  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  rights. 

Resting  a  little  on  this  desirable  supposition,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  future.  He  remembered  that  he  had  no  son  to  inhenl 
the  title  and  estate;  and  this  deficiency,  he  concluded,  moit  be 
made  up.  lie  must,  therefore,  marry;  and  this  step  he  was  firmly 
resolved  on.  Young  he  was  not;  but,  still  hesh  and  healthy,  ha  did 
not  deem  it  any  great  difficulty  to  enter  again  into  this  itate.  Bnt 
in  what  direction  must  he  seek  for  an  aUiance)  This  was  a  rery 
knotty  point  for  Sir  Edward;  for  he  was  conscious  that  he  stood 
in  no  great  favour  with  the  fair  sex.  He  had,  in  troth,  never 
tried  to  do  so.  He  had  shut  himself  up  for  a  good  few  yean,  law 
little  compony,  and  visited  less,  among  his  neighbours;  and  he 
easily  perceived  that  a  position  of  this  kind  was  not  the  best  fo?  his 
present  ))urpose.  There  were  three  qualifications  essential  to 
the  lady  to  whom  he  would  unite  himself.  She  must  be  youngs 
rich,  and  respectably  connected ; — young,  in  order  tliat  his  principal 
object  might  not  be  frustrated;  rich,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
heir  turning  up  and  establishing  his  claim,  he  might  not  be  reduced 
to  poverty ;  and  of  respectable  family,  because  ne  was  a  baronet. 
As  to  temper,  taste,  habits,  affection,  and  other  things  to  which 
importance  is  generally  attached,  he  wasted  not  a  thought  upon 
these.  Love,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question.  He  was  nol 
capable,  even  in  his  young  and  best  days,  of  cherishing  a  wann» 
genuine  attachment ;  and,  now  that  he  was  old  and  seared  by  patr 
sion,  and  sought  anew  the  matrimonial  state,  only  that  he  might 
gratify  a  feeling  of  pride  and  selfishness,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would,  even  by  profei»sion  to  his  own  heart,  colour  the  proceeding 
with  an  emotional  complexion.  Nor  did  he.  He  regarded  it  at 
it  really  was— an  arrangement  of  convenience  to  himself—- and 
contemplated  it  accordingly. 

To  form  the  resolution  was  easy  enough;  but  to  carry  it  ovt 
practically,  wa£  a  different  and  much  more  difficult  matter.  How 
was  he  to  discover  a  suitable  lady,  and  having  discovered  her^ 
secure  her  consent?  for  he  had  a  dim  notion  that  consent  on  her 
part  would  be  necessary,  or,  at  least,  the  consent  of  her  father, 
whose  will  must  form  her  law.  He  reflected  long  at  this  point; 
but  the  longer  he  reflected  the  more  oltscure  became  his  way,  and 
in  his  extremity  he  determined  to  consult  his-^valet. 
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Yes,  reader,  his  valet — ^the  sarnie  whose  heart  he  had  nearly 
pierced  with  a  dagger,  when  he  found  that  he  had  read  the  two  im-^ 
portant  docnments.  That  daring  action  on  the  part  of  Dogwood 
had  materially  changed  the  relation  between  master  and  servant. 
Formerly  they  were  master  and  servant  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
To  I>ogwood9  Sir  Edward  was  distant,  haughty,  and  authoritative, 
as  proud,  aristocratic  gentlemen  usually  are  to  their  menials;  and 
Dogwood,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  respectful  and  deferential  as  a 
valet  is  to  a  baronet.  But  the  perusal  of  the  papers  produced  a 
great  change;  and  since  the  first  and  most  impulsive  result  was 
avoided — viz.,  murder — the  ultimate  issue  was  the  establishment 
of  an  astonishing  familiarity  between  the  two.  This  was  a  result 
very  natural,  considering  that  Dogwood  knew  enough  to  ruin  his 
master;  and  if  that  master  was  to  allow  him  the  range  of  the  world 
with  this  knowledge  in  his  possession,  ho  must  do  something  to 
aecare  his  silence.  The  baronet  was,  in  short,  in  his  valet*s  power; 
tad  being  so,  he  was  no  longer  his  master.  Outwardly,  they 
might  be  just  as  they  were;  but  really  and  truly,  they  were  confi- 
dftnts,  and  in  many  respects  associates.  Haughty  and  unbending 
to  every  one  else,  Sir  Edward  was  familiar  to  this  man;  and  many 
were  their  private  confabulations,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  one 
•abject — the  existence  of  Ringald's  child,  and  the  desirableness  of 
getting  that  disagreeable  fact  neutralized,  as  regarded  its  influence 
en  Sir  Edward's  position. 

Dogwood  was  about  the  best  sharer  of  such  a  secret  which  Sir 
Edward  could  have  stumbled  upon;  and  though  he  became  pos- 
•eased  of  it  most  unexpectedly,  not  very  honourably,  and  sorely 
Against  his  master's  will,  yet  in  time  the  baronet  came  to  think  it  a 
benefit  instead  of  a  disadvantage,  for  he  found  he  was  just  the  man 
to  help  him  in.  the  matter,  if  help  was  at  all  possible.  He  was  a 
shrewd  fellow,  with  a  conscience  not  particularly  tender,  and  entered 
•o  heartily  into  his  master's  interests,  as  to  promise  to  be,  in  any 
emergency  that  might  arise,  both  a  counsellor  and  assistant.  To  do 
him  justice,  the  power  which  he  had  acquired  did  not  cause  him  to 
assume  much  arrogance  or  presumption.  He  was  quite  content 
with  the  familiarity  which  his  master  spontaneously  accorded;  and 
while  still  discharging  the  duties  of  valet,  he  found  the  situation  an 
easy,  if  not  an  independent  one. 

Tb  this  important  functionary,  then,  Sir  Edward  confided  his  re- 
solution as  regarded  matrimony,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  mode 
of  procedare.  Dogwood  was  by  no  means  astonished  at  his  mas- 
ters  intention.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  a  most  sensible  re- 
•olntion,  and  at  once  expressed  himself  to  that  effect.  But  when 
asked  by  the  baronet  what  course  he  would  advise,  he  was  silent. 
He  knew  in  a  moment,  as  well  as  the  other,  the  qualifications 
oeoeuary  for  the  lady,  and  the  difficulty  which  Sir  Edward's  posi- 
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tion  and  character  threw  in  the  way.  He  looked  op  to  the  oeilisg 
and  down  to  the  carpet,  this  way  and  that  way,  acrewed  his  month, 
twisted  his  hair,  and  did  evwj  thing  that  a  great  mind  at  faalt  will 
do  to  catch  the  idea  it  is  in  search  of;  but  all  was  in  rain,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  confei<8  that  he  was  pnzzl:*'!. 

The  consultation  having  broken  up  with  the  matter  in  this  no- 
satisfactory  state.  Dogwood  retired  to  his  own  sanctum  in  a  rery 
abstracted  mood.  The  truth  was,  he  was  sorely  dissatisfied  with  his 
inability  to  point  out  a  plan  for  the  nccomplishment  of  this  desirable 
object ;  and  a  vigorous  nature  like  his  could  not  rest  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  we  here  make  it  known  for  the  first  time  that 
Dogwood  had  a  wife,  and  that  she  filled  an  important  department 
in  the  baronet's  domestic  establishment.  Possibly  the  reader  thinks 
that  personage  comes  upon  the  stage  for  the  first  time — that  she 
has  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  incidents  we  have  recorded. 
But,  kind  reader,  this  is  a  mistake — a  very  innocent  one  on  your 
pait,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  mistake.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  had 
occasion  to  mention  her  by  name;  nevertheless,  her  agency  was 
very  material  in  bringing  about  much  that  we  have  narrated,  and 
thin  will  appear  immediately. 

We  have  said  that  Dogwood  went  straight  from  his  master's  pre- 
sence to  his  own  apartment;  and,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  he  found 
his  wife  there  at  the  inoment.  Now,  a  wife  generally  knows  by  a 
glance  at  her  husband's  countenance  if  anything  particular  is 
troubling  him;  and  no  sooner  had  Mrs  Dogwood  gazed  on  the 
perturbed  face  of  her  liege  lord^  than  she  perceived  that  he  was 
distressed,  and  tenderly  inquired  the  cause.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  say  gruffly,  that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  to  tell 
her  to  mind  her  own  business;  but  a  second  thought  flew  close 
after  the  heels  of  the  first,  and  as  this  was  in  his  estimation  an  in- 
finitely better  one,  he  suppressed  the  latter.  It  flashed  in  upon 
him  as  by  a  lightning-stroke,  that  it  lay  peculiarly  in  a  woman's 
way  to  solve  the  problem  which  at  the  moment  puzzled  both  his 
master  and  himself.  It  was  a  woman  that  was  wanted,  and  a 
woman  could  best  tell  how  she  was  to  he  got.  So,  without  hinting, 
even  in  the  remotest  way,  at  the  undermost  motives  of  his  master, 
but  attributing  it  wholly  to  hi»  desire  to  obtain  an  heir  to  his  title 
and  estates,  he  told  her  that  Sir  Edward  wanted  a  wife,  what  kind 
of  a  wife  he  wanted,  and  the  difficulty  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
getting  her. 

He  stopt  after  he  had  succinctly  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  her  face,  to  leorn  by  the  promptest  pro- 
cess if  her  fertile  feminine  imagination  had  hit  upon  a  plan.  Ha! 
a  bright  gleam  lights  up  that  rather  strong-featured  countenance, 
and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  follows. 

"  The  very  thing!"  she  exclaimed;  and  the  words  seemed  to  be 
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the  eondurion  of  a  reflectiFe  process  in  which  her  mind  had  been 
engaged. 

**  What's  the  very  thing)"  demanded  Dogwood,  eagerly. 

**  She  is  jast  the  girl  to  suit,"  added  the  other,  apparently  too 
mnoh  occupied  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  her  idea  to  hear  or 
answer. 

'*  What  girlf  who  is  she?"  asked  Dc^wood,  a  little  impatiently. 

*'  Don't  you  remember  the  child  we  quietly  freed  ourselves  of— 
Mr  Gray's  child?" 

''Ha!  Diamond  Hunter!  By  George,  Mary,  youVe  hit  it.  A 
capital  spec  every  way.  The  girl  is  young,  good-looking,  respec- 
tably connected,  and  will  be  immensely  rich  if  she  is  restored  to 
her  parents.  But  then  we  can*t  manage  it  without  the  ngly  fact 
coming  to  light,  that  we  dropt  her,  and  went  off  with  the  money 
which  the  servant  brought  with  her." 

**  Pshaw,  Jem !  If  we  give  her  back  to  them  again,  won't  that 
iqaare  our  account)  They  will  be  too  thankful  to  have  her — such 
a  nice  young  girl  as  she  is — to  be  very  hard  on  us  for  our  former 
little  fault  But  remember.  Sir  Edward  must  have  the  marriage 
over  before  he  reveals  her  birth,  or  ten  to  one  he  does  not  get  her 
aUterwards." 

*'  Bight  again,"  said  Dogwood,  nodding  approvingly.  '^  But  how 
is  it  to  be  managed)     Sir  Edward  must  know  all." 

*'Of  course.  But  as  regards  the  girl  herself,  some  stratagem 
must  be  used ;  and  I  think  I  could  form  a  plan.' 

''O,  no  fear.     Come  with  me  to  Sir  Edward.' 

They  went,  and  their  plans  were  made. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DIAMOND  ENTRAPPED. 

EiOHT  o'clock  was  ringing  from  the  Tron,  as  Diamond  wended 
lier  way  home  one  evening  from  work.  As  she  sauntered  slowly  up 
the  High  Street,  she  felt  sad  and  melancholy.  Poor  girl,  her  ex« 
perience  for  the  last  few  weeks  had  been  grievous  enough.  Do  as 
she  wonld,  she  could  not  bring  her  rebellious  heart  into  subjection 
to  her  judgment.  She  did  nut  know  till  now  how  dearly  she  loved 
Henry,  how  closely  her  affections  had  twined  round  him,  and  how 
much  his  companionship  was  necessary  to  her  happiness. 

But,  now  that  he  was  absent  from  her,  and  when  she  leant  not 
on  his  arm,  or  listened  to  his  rich  musical  voice,  or  looked  joyously 
up  into  his  beaming  eyes,  she  realized  the  depth  of  her  love,  and 
saw  the  magnitude  of  her  sacrifice.  Not  for  a  moment  did  she  ro- 
ll* 
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pret  having  kept  in  what  appeared  to  her  the  stern  path  of  duty; 
but  she  perceived  now,  even  more  than  formerly,  how  rugged,  and 
thorny,  and  solitary  it  was.  For  many  of  the  jiast  years  of  her 
young  life^  she  had  seen  it  winding  up  the  dark  rough  mountain; 
and  in  the  distance,  she  had  shudderingly  noted  its  weary  desola- 
tion ;  hut  now  that  she  had  reached  it,  and  had  begun  to  thread  its 
uneven  surface,  she  found  that  its  terrors  and  difficulties  were  not 
less  than  she  anticipated;  and  as  the  first  of  its  shadows  began  to 
close  around  her,  and  its  thorns  to  lacerate  her,  and  its  steep  up- 
ward windings  into  the  darkness  and  gloom  to  appal  her,  she  bowed 
her  head  in  meek,  but  hopeless  resignation. 

In  going  up  towards  St  James'  Court  on  this  particular  evening, 
her  hard  lot  cnme  more  consciously  and  crushingly  on  her  spirit; 
for  how  often,  at  this  place  and  hour,  had  Henry's  arm  been  quietly 
thrown  around  her,  and  his  sweet,  tender  words  thrilled  her 
heart?  But  she  was  alone  now,  utterly  alone;  and  few  know  the 
meaning  of  that  terrible  word,  alone.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
outward  solitude.  A  human  being  may  never  be  less  alone  than 
when  alone,  or  more  alone  than  when,  as  now,  a  populous  city  is  at 
hand,  and  its  street  wanderers  jostle  at  every  step.  It  is  the  soul, 
the  heart,  the  feeling,  the  consciousness,  that  is  plunged  in  solitude — 
when  sympathy  is  shut  out,  and  companionship  denied — when  the 
sentient  existence  is  kept  within  itself,  its  hopes,  fears,  and  sorrows 
unshared  and  unlightened  by  others — when  no  one  is  near  to  under- 
stand or  soothe — that  is  solitude;  and  though  a  bustling  crowd  may 
be  around,  tlieir  presence  rather  increases  tlian  diminishes  the 
sense  of  loneliness. 

When  passing  under  the  heavy  walls  of  St  Giles',  Diamond  felt  a 
bind  laid  on  her  shoulder;  and  turning  quickly  round,  she  en- 
countered a  pair  of  dark  eyes  gazing  earnestly  into  her  face.  The 
eyes  belonged  to  a  woman,  a  woman  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
and  of  middle  age;  but  being  well  muffled.  Diamond  could  not 
make  out  her  features.  She  was  a  stranger,  however,  at  least  the 
young  girl  could  not  recollect  having  seen  her  before. 

''You  are  called  Diamond  Hunter?"  said  the  woman,  in  a  firm, 
emotionless  voice. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Diamond  mechanically,  for  she  was  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  question  and  the  questioner. 

'*  Then  come  aside  to  the  end  of  the  church.  I  want  to  speak  to 
yon." 

The  girl  at  once  obeyed,  and  they  were  presently  withdrawn  from 
the  bustle  of  the  High  Street. 

"  You  are  a  foundling  ?"  said  the  stranger,  in  the  same  cold  tones. 

"  Alas  !  yes,"  replied  Diamond,  dejectedly. 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  who  you  parents  are,  and  to  be  restored 
to  them  V 
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''Merciful  hearen!  do  you  know  any  thino;  about  them  ?"  asked 
the  girl,  bending  eagerly  toward  the  other *8  face. 

*•  I  do,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

**  Speak !  are — are  you  my  mother  ?  "  gasped  Diamond,  with  in- 
tense emotion. 

**  What !  I?  No,  no,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  low  lau^h.  **  But 
I  know  who  she  is,  and  can  take  you  to  her.  There,  don't  go  for 
to  faiut;  that,  you  know,  can  do  you  no  good,  and  may  do  harm." 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words,  she  reached  out  her  hands  to 
support  Diamond,  who  had  staggered,  as  if  she  would  fall. 

The  poor  bewildered  girl  exerted  all  her  firmness  to  resist  the 
terrible  emotion  that  came  upon  her;  and  partially  succeeded,  for 
the  dizziness  left  her  brain,  and  her  tottering  knees  grew  stronger. 

**  0  take  me — take  me  at  once  to  my  mother !  *'  she  exclaimed, 
wildly.  '*  Let  me  see  her;  let  me  know  from  her  own  lips  if  I  am  the 
child  of  shame!" 

"  No,  indeed ;  you  are  not,"  was  the  answer. 

''I  am  not,  you  assure  me  of  this?" 

**  I  swear  it.  There,  you  are  overcome  again.  Goodness  me  !  she 
is  in  a  dead  faint." 

She  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  falling  against  the  iron 
railings;  and  received  the  inanimate  girl  in  her  arms,  where  she  lay 
for  a  time  utterly  unconscious. 

It  was  a  delirium  of  joy,  not  of  grief,  that  had  suddenly  swallowed 
np  her  senses  in  forgecfulness.  The  last  few  words  had  opened  up 
to  her  a  heaven  of  bliss ;  and  when  the  brightness  shone  in  upon 
the  dark  gulf,  in  which  she  had  long  been,  it  was  so  deliciously 
startling,  that  the  joy  it  produced  was  unbearable. 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  ere  signs  of  returning  animation  showed 
themselves;  and  Mrs  Dogwood — for  the  stranger  was  no  other — was 
terrified  lest  any  one  should  approach,  and  she  durst  not  leave 
her  to  seek  for  restoratives.  She  grew  alarmed,  as  the  period  of 
unconsciousness  was  prolonged ;  and  was  about  to  call  to  her  aid  a 
man  who  was  sauntering  back  and  forward  at  a  little  distance, 
watching  the  interview,  when  a  flutter  at  Diamond's  heart  in- 
timated that  consciousness  was  returning. 

^  Diamond,  rouse  yourself,  my  girl,"  she  whispered,  anxiously. 
**  Don't  give  way  to  this  weakness.  You  will  have  need  of  all  your 
strength,  to  go  through  what  is  before  you." 

**•  O  say  it  again,**  said  the  trembling  girl.  '*  Say  that  I  am  not 
the  child  of  shame  I " 

"  I  say  it.  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  you  were  born  in  lawful 
wedlock." 

*'  Enough,  enough,"  responded  Diamond,  with  a  sigh  of  unutter- 
able satisfaction.  "  I  care  for  nothing  now  you  can  tell  me.  My 
parents  may  be  poor^ — they  may  be  low  in  the  world-s  estimation ; 
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but  it  matters  not  to  me.     I  can  loFe  them;  for  the  daughter  may 
look  into  the  mother's  face  without  a  blusli." 

**  Poor  and  low!     What  is  the  girl  dreaming  about?"  ejaculated 

the  stranger.     **  They  are But  no.     I  cannot  say  a  word  more 

just  now.     If  you  want  to  leam  more,  meet  me  an  hour  hence  at 
the  west  comer  of  Bruntsiield  Links.     Will  you  promise  this?" 

*'  I  do.  I  will  be  there  at  the  time  appointed)  replied  Diamond, 
eagerly. 

*'  And  something  more  you  must  promise^''  added  the  other. 
**  Breathe  not  to  mortal  ear  that  you  liaFe  held  this  conFersation, 
and  let  no  one  know  the  errand  on  which  you  are  coming.  If  you 
do,  you  will  ruin  all." 

This  promise  the  excited  girl  likewise  gare;  and  no  sooner  had 
she  done  so,  than  the  woman  vanished  among  the  throng  that 
crowded  the  High  Street.  Joining  the  tall  man  we  have  referred 
to,  she  whispered  hastily, 

**  It's  all  right.  We  may  count  upon  her  coming,  and  telling  no 
one.  Quick— we  have  no  time  to  lose.  In  an  hour  she  will  be 
there." 

The  two  immediately  darted  down  a  close^  where  we  ueed  not 
follow  them. 

Meanwhile,  Diamond,  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement, 
walked  up  the  Lawnmarket  towards  her  residence.  What  a  change 
had  a  few  moments  brought  upon  her  1  It  was  as  if  a  bright  light- 
ning flash  had  leapt  from  the  black  cloud  that  hung  over  her,  and 
been  photographed  on  its  bosom.  "  Born  in  lawful  wedlock!**  she 
muttered^  with  a  thrill  of  delight.  '*  Then  we  may — yes,  Henry, 
we  may  yet  be  united.     O  Heaven,  I  thank  thee  for  this  meroy.'* 

Ere  she  well  knew,  she  was  ascending  the  stairs,  and  about  to 
enter  the  little  room  where  she  expected  to  find  Andrew,  when  she 
bethought  herself  that  she  must  if  possible  suppress  her  emotion. 
She  remembered  her  promise,  and  feared  lest  Andrew  should  ob- 
serve anything  extraordinary  in  her  countenance.  But  it  was  im- 
podsible,  and  she  felt  it  so,  to  resume  her  wonted  composure.  The 
momentous  revelation  which  had  been  made  to  her,  influencing,  as 
it  would  do,  so  radically,  her  whole  existence,  brightening  it,  mak- 
ing it  the  happy,  joyous,  musical  thing  her  nature  longed  for; 
uniting  her  faith  and  duty,  her  love  and  conscience;  enabling  her, 
with  all  satisfaction,  to  receive  Henry's  tenderest  regards,  and 
render  them  back  with  fourfold  affection;  to  bo  joined  to  him  in 
wedlock,  and  feel  no  shame — a  discovery  opening  so  wide  a  door  of 
hope,  and  letting  in  so  much  sunshine,  could  not  be  concealed  by  a 
being  whose  character  was  so  transparent;  and  in  spite  of  ber 
efforts,  which  probably  only  made  her  agitation  the  more  noticeable, 
the  old  man  perceived  her  excitement. 

''Hey,  Diamond,  lass!"  he  exclaimed.    "  What's  the  meanin*  o 
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thae  flushed  cheeks  and  sparklin'  een?     My  certy,  I  hinna  seen  ye 
aae  brisk  this  mony  a  day.     Has  Heury  come  backl" 

"  Not  that  J  know  of/'  said  Diamond,  throwing  off  her  bonnet, 
and  Texed  at  having  half  betrayed  herself. 

"  Then  what  has  has  happened,  to  pit  sic  a  colour  in  yer  face  ? 
Hae  ye  heard  frae  bim)" 

**  No/'  with  a  smile. 

"Nor  aboot  him?" 

"  No/*  with  another  smile. 

**  Weel,  I  canna  understand  ye  the  nicht  ava.  Fur  weeks — ay, 
ever  sin*  yon  nicht  ye  refused  to  be  Henry's  wife — ye  hae  been 
douf  and  dowie;  and  noo^  a'  at  ance,  ye  come  in  wi^  a  bricht  ee, 
and  the  flush  o*  hope,  at  ony  rate,  if  no  happiness,  on  yer  face. 
What  is  the  meanin'  o*t?" 

Thus  driven  to  extremity,  and  forced  to  say  something,  she  told 
Andrew  that  the  hope  had  seized  her  that  she  might  not  be  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  tiiat  she  was  resolved  to  do  her  utmost  to 
discover  her  parents,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  birth. 

"  Tak'  my  advice,  and  dae  nae  sic  thing,"  said  Andrew,  gravely 
shaking  his  head.  ''If  ye  succeed  ava,  it  may  be  only  to  your 
vexation." 

^  Nay,  I  cannot  be  made  worse  than  I  am,  fur  I  have  taken  up 
my  present  position  on  the  assumption  of  the  worst;  aud  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  were  I  to  reach  the  truth,  the  barrier  which  separates  me 
from  Henry  might  be  removed*  Now,  would  that  result  not  be 
worth  striving  for?" 

"Nae  doot,"  replied  Andrew,  drily;  "but  anither  barrier  might 
start  up,  just  as  great'.  Supposin'  that  ye  fand  oot  that  ye  were  the 
dochter  o'  great  folk,  what  wad  be  dune  then  ? " 

"Done!"  echoed  Diamond,  in  surprise.  "Why,  our  way  would 
be  opened  before  us  at  once." 

"  I'm  no  just  sae  shure  aboot  that,"  remarked  the  sagacious 
Andrew.  "  it  wadna  maybe  just  be  very  convenient  for  a  great 
heiress  to  marry  a  compositor." 

"What!"  cried  Diamond,  indignantly.  "Do  you  think  I 
would  in  any  circumstances  despise  Henry,  or  reject  him  because  he 
was  poor?" 

"  No.  I  dinna  tliink  that  ye  wad  dae  that,  but  your  friends 
micht." 

"  Then  would  I  forsake  them  and  all  their  wealth,  and  cling  to 
the  honest,  humble  lot  of  the  man  of  my  choice,"  exclaimed 
Diamond,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Spoken  like  yersel',  my  noble  lassie,"  cried  Andrew,  drawing 
her  proudly  towards  him.  "  And  a  happy  day  will  it  be  for  me 
when  you  and  Henry  stand  up  afore  the  minister.  But  what  a 
strange  creature  ye  are,  Diamond !     Ye  lo'e  Henry,  I  ken  fiue,  wi* 
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a*  jer  heart,  and  jet,  for  a  foolish  norrj,  je']l  no  be  his  wife. 
Wee],  weel,  FU  no  saj  onj  mair;  bat  sit  ye  doon  and  tak*  yer 
supper.     It's  been  waitin'  on  je  this  hour." 

Diamond  started,  looked  at  the  clock  in  the  comer,  and  saw  that 
it  was  nearly  time  to  leave  for  her  appointment. 

*^  I  cannot  eat  any  to-night,  Andrew,"  she  said.  ''  I  think  a 
walk  will  do  me  more  good.  You  will  not  object  to  me  taking  a 
short  turn  I" 

''No  a  bit.  I'm  a  great  ad?ocate  for  open-air  exercise;  but  I 
dinna  like  the  notion  o'  ye  gaua  yerseF.  When  Henry  was  here  to 
gang  wi'  ye,  my  mind  was  quite  easy;  but " 

**0  never  fear;  I  shall  be  quite  safe,"  said  Diamond,  throwing 
her  arms  playfully  round  him,  and  giving  him  a  kiss. 

"  BleBsin's  on  yer  sweet  face,"  said  the  old  man,  fondly.  **  If  it 
wasna  for  the  rheumatism,  I  wad  gang  wi*  ye  mysel'.  But  tak* 
great  care  o'  yersel',  and  dinna  be  lang " 

"  O,  never  fear,"  rejoined  the  girl,  gaily,  resuming  her  bonnet, 
and  wrapping  a  thick  shawl  around  her,  for  the  evening  air  was 
chill.  With  anotlier  playful  caress  she  was  gone,  and  the  old  man 
sank  into  his  seat  by  the  fire,  and  gave  way  to  delightful  medita- 
tion. 

It  was  a  fair,  cold  evening  in  March ;  but  Diamond  felt  not  the 
night  wind,  as  it  met  her  in  the  face,  and  blew  about  her  curls  la 
confusion.  The  wild,  beating  liope  within  would  have  prevented  a 
much  fiercer  blast  from  penetrating.  She  was,  in  truth,  unconscious 
of  all  around,  and  took  her  way  to  the  place  appointed,  rather  by 
instinct  than  by  a  process  of  deliberate  observation.  If  we  try  to 
analyze  her  mind  at  this  moment,  and  detect  the  feelings  and 
motives  which  lurked  there,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whiefa 
was  the  most  prompting  and  influential.  Two  different  powerful 
considerations  were  at  work,  producing  the  excitement  which  swept 
away  her  calmness,  and  rendered  her  intensely  restless.  In  the 
first  place,  she  expected  to  see  her  parents  for  the  first  time— to 
experience,  what  she  never  experienced  before,  a  mother's  passionate 
embrace,  a  father's  fond,  loving  kiss.  How  thrilling  the  prospect, 
to  a  nature  such  as  hers,  the  first  look  of  those  who  gave  her  being, 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  during  all  her  conscious  life,  3^t 
who,  by  nature's  tie,  claims  her  love  and  dearest  affection !  This  was 
a  fountain  in  her  deep,  welling  heart  to  be  then  unsealed;  and  can 
we  wonder  if,  as  the  covering  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  the  strong, 
pent-up  flood  struggled  and  panted  to  gush  impetuously  forth  1 

Apart,  however,  from  the  parental  or  filial  relationship,  whose 
tangibility  was  expected  immediately  to  appear,  the  event  itself 
was  likely  to  have  a  momentous  influence  on  her  position  in  life. 
We  do  not  mean  her  outward  or  social  position*-that  was  but  a 
minor  matter  in  her  eyes — but  on  her  heart,  its  deepest,  holie*it 
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feelings,  its  irradicable  cherisbings  and  irrepressible  longings.  If 
she  refused  to  become  Henry's  wife,  it  was  not  because  sbe  did  not 
love  him — nay,  may  we  Dot  say  it  was  because  she  loved  him  so 
purely  and  truly  1  Her  self-sacrifice,  then,  was  great,  and  all  the 
greater  because  Henry  had  not  fully  recognised  its  necessity.  The 
path  she  had  taken  was  one  not  only  exquisitely  painful  to  herself,  but 
11  entailed  agony  on  him  she  so  devotedly  loved ;  and  this  rendered 
it  tenfold  more  distressing.  Now,  however,  when  a  gleam  of  hope 
shone  athwart  it,  when  the  possibility  was  presented  of  leaving  it 
with  all  honour,  and  joining  her  lover,  to  go  band  in  hand  along  the 
sunny,  flowery  avenue  which  faith  and  fancy  had  mapped  out  to 
their  young,  hopeful  eyes,  she  became  full  of  strong,  earnest, 
agonizing  energy.  Faint  and  feeble  as  the  ray  might  be,  she 
would  follow  it  with  unswerving  eagerness,  and  cease  not  in  the 
endeavour,  till  it  either  faded  away  and  left  her  to  fall  back  again 
into  her  silent  sorrow,  or  led  her  by  its  brightening  beams  into  the 
radiance  of  renewed  life  and  joyful  experience. 

With  her  mind  in  a  perfect  whirl  by  reason  of  these  rushing 
thoughts^  she  crossed  the  Links,  and  arrived  at  their  western  ex- 
tremity. It  was  not  very  dark;  for  through  the  clear  frosty  air 
the  sparkling  gems  in  the  raven  hair  of  night  emitted  a  double 
lustre,  and  revealed  in  dim  yet  sufficient  outline  the  trees  and 
houaes  that  were  near.  The  spot  was,  however,  solitary  and  lonely, 
silent  too,  except  from  the  hum  of  the  neighbouring  city,  which  by 
ita  very  deadened,  muffled  sound,  proclaimed  the  presence  of  isola* 
tion. 

She  paused,  and  looked  around.  No  one  was  visible  in  the  open 
park;  but  on  the  road  which  skirted  it,  she  thought  she  saw  a  dark, 
square-looking  object.  Not  deeming  that  this  could  have  any  con* 
nection  with  her  appointment,  she  turned  her  head  in  every  other 
direction,  in  search  of  the  woman  who  had  before  accosted  her. 

At  length,  a  form  appeared  coming  as  it  were  from  the  dark 
object  she  had  discerned ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  approach  straight  to* 
wards  her,  she  ventured  to  advance  and  meet  it.  Ere  they  met, 
she  was  aware  that  it  was  the  stranger  who  had  set  the  tryst,  and 
this  discovery  gave  her  considerable  relief. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  punctual  to  the  appointment,  I  see,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  apparent  satisfaction.  ''  I  hope  you  have  not  con- 
fided to  any  one  the  direction  you  have  taken,  or  the  errand  on 
which  you  have  come)" 

**I   have  obeyed  your  injunction  to  the  very  letter,**  replied 

**  That  18  well,*  rejoined  the  other,  with  increased  complacency. 
''But  why  this  secrecy  I**  asked  the  girl,  noticing  for  the  first 
tine  this  feature  of  the  case. 

^  It  is  imperatively  necessary,"  answered  the  other.     *'  The  reason 
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for  it,  I  cannot  now  give;  but  you  will  be  satisfied  about  this,  as 
well  as  all  other  things,  soon.  Yonder  is  a  carriage  waiting  for  joa. 
Come>  let  us  depart  at  once." 

'*  A  carriage  1 "  echoed  Diamond,  in  surprise.  ''  Whither  would 
you  take  me?" 

"  To  your  parents,"  was  the  impressive  reply. 

**  Are  they  not  then  in  Edinburgh  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

**  No;  they  live  at  a  little  distance/'  was  the  ready  answer. 
"  Only  a  few  miles  out :  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our  journey  very 
soon." 

"  I — I  really  cannot  go  on  these  terms,"  said  the  girl,  hesitatingly. 
*<  The  silence  and  secrecy  you  have  enjoined,  and  this  request  to 
leave  the  town,  look " 

*<What!  do  you  doubt  meV  asked  the  woman,  assuming  an 
offended  tone. 

<*  If  I  do,  is  it  not  natural ) "  said  Diamond.  **  You  are  quite  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  may  be  imposing  upon  me." 

''But  for  what  purpose,  or  with  what  motives!"  asked  the 
other. 

"  Nay,  that  of  course  I  know  not.  But  they  may  be  strong  and 
sufficient  enough,  notwithstanding  my  ignorance." 

"  Well,  I  like  your  caution,"  observed  the  stranger,  with  a  show 
of  frankness  and  approval.  ''  I  like  your  caution ;  and,  were  it  in 
my  power,  would  show  you  that  your  fears  are  groundless.  But  I 
am  bound  to  act  according  to  instructions,  whose  instructions  I  need 
not  say,  but  you  may  guess.  I  can  assure  you  of  this,  however, 
that  you  are  in  no  danger.  The  knowledge  I  have  evinced  of  your 
history  and  position,  should  tend  to  obviate  the  suspicions  you  have 
formed.  Unless  1  had  been  in  connection  with  your  parents,  how 
could  I  have  known  thai  you  are  a  foundling?  What !  still  uncon- 
vinced? Nay,  have  more  courage,  and  prove  worthy  of  your  name 
and  birth." 

This  artful  speech  impressed  Diamond  with  other  feelings,  and 
she  became  more  inclined  to  proceed  in  this  strange  adventure. 
The  woman  saw  her  advantage,  and  plied  her  with  more  arguments 
in  the  same  strain,  till  at  length  she  agreed  to  enter  the  carriage, 
the  door  of  which  was  open,  and  the  steps  let  down. 

No  sooner  was  she  seated,  than  the  woman  stept  in  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  the  door  was  shut  with  a  bang,  some  one  sprang  on  the 
box  in  front,  and  away  they  went  at  furious  speed. 

The  lights  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  grew  fewer  and  fainter, 
ceasing  at  length  altogether,  while  before  the  travellers  rose  the 
dark  mass  of  the  Pentlands.  In  time  they,  too,  were  left  behind, 
and  the  open  country  was  reached.  Still  the  carriage  rattled 
furiously  onward. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  JOURNET. 

Fb&  the  first  half-hour,  the  two  occupants  of  the  carriage 
maintaiued  a  profound  silence.-  The  new  information  just  received 
by.  Diamond,  that  her  parents  were  not,  as  she  expected,  of  the 
humbler  ranks,  changed  in  a  measure  the  current  of  her  thoughts, 
and  opened  up  to  her  almost  bewildered  mind  an  entirely  different 
field  of  contemplation.  So  long  as  she  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  she  had  been  bom  amid  the  direst  poverty,  she  could  faintly 
understand  the  motive  which  prompted  her  parents  to  cast  her  forth; 
but  now  that  she  knew  the  contrary,  she  sought  in  vain  to  conjecture 
the  cause  of  her  desertion.  A  mystery  there  apparently  was  in  the 
matter;  for  why  should  the  occupants  of  wealth  and  station  forsake 
the  child  that  had  been  born  to  them,  and  leave-  it  to  be  reared  by 
the  hand  of  charity?  Then  her  parents  seemed  to  have  been 
keeping  their  eye  upon  her;  for  the  woman  who  had  accosted  her 
seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  as  to  identification.  But  itwas  in  vain 
for  her  to  puzzle  her  mind  further  with  conjectures,  which  she  had 
as  •  yel  no  ■  means  of  verifying.  In  a  little,  she  would  likely  know 
all;,  and  with  her  natural  good  sense,  she  concluded  that  it  would 
be  wiaep  to  wait. till  the  knowledge  was  imparted. 

Drawing  off  her  mind  from  this  fruitless,  though  most  natural 
and  interesting  speculation,  she  began  to  think  of  the  time  that  had 
elapsed!  since  they  commenced  their  journey,,  and  grew  alarmed;  for, 
ju^g^g  hy  the  period  and  the  speed  at  which  they  had  been  goings 
she-  perceived  that  they  must  now  be  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  city.  T^ie  doubts  and  suspicions  whidi  she  formerly  entertained 
returned  with  double  force..  Might  not  the.  pretence  under  which 
she  had.  been  lured  away  be  a.  fieilse  one  ?  and  instead  of  going  ta 
hec  parents,  as. had  been  represented,  she  was.  perhaps  being  carried 
off  to  some  intended  harm.  She  shuddered  as  ^e  Imagined  this; 
for  she.  saw  haw  utterly,  defenceless  she  was,  how  unable  to  avert; 
the.  evil  of;  whatever  nature,  and  bitterly  reproached  herself  for 
having  been  so  rashly  imprudent. 

Her.  companion  had:  been  like  herself,  silent  and  motionless,  and 
she  woaderod  if  she  slept.  She  drew  aside  the  blind  from  the 
wisdowy  and  looked  out;  but  it  was  so.  dark^^tbat  she  could  see 
nothing  except  a  few  stars  glimmering  in  the  sky.  On  the  earthy 
all  was  unbroken  gloom;,  no  light. appeared  near; or  in  the  distance^ 

lO 
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— nothing  to  indicate  that  help  was  at  hand,  if  her  fears  should  he 
realized. 

'*  Are  jou  getting  uneasy  t "  said  the  woman,  suddenly^  in  her 
strong,  firm,  yet  not  unkind  roice. 

Diamond  started.  "I  must  confess  that  I  am,''  she  replied. 
"  It  is  now  a  long  time  since  we  set  out,  and  there  is  no  appearanoe 
of  having  reached  our  destination.*' 

'*  Then,  in  order  to  keep  you  from  fretting,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  our  journey  is  but  begun,"  said  the  other,  composedly. 

"  But  begun  ! "  echoed  Diamond,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  surprise. 

**  No  more,"  was  the  calm,  unmoved  answer.  "  We  have  many 
hours  riding  before  us ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  morning  ere  we  arrive  at 
the  place  to  which  we  are  going." 

**  Theu  you  have  deceived  me ! "  cried  Diamond,  warmly.  "  You 
said  thttt  we  were  going  only  a  little  distance  into  the  country. 
You  have  grossly  deceived  me." 

"  I  admit  it,"  answered  the  stranger. 

"  And  why  have  you  done  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  had  1  mentioned  what  distance  you  had  to  go,  I  knew' 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  persuading  you  to  accompany  us. 
But  do  not  be  alarmed.     You  are  quite  safe,  and  have  no  cause  for 
anxiety.     See,  here  are  cloaks;  i/^rap  yourself  well  up,  for  the  night 
air  is  cold,  and  try  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two." 

«  But,  tell  me " 

'^  1  can  tell  you  nothing,"  interrupted  the  woman.  *'  Fray,  do 
not  distress  me  and  harass  yourself,  by  asking  questions  which 
cannot  be  answered.  1  have  already  assured  you  that  you  are  in 
no  danger,  but  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  a  further  word  of 
explanation." 

Thus  bluntly,  if  not  frankly  dealt  with,  Diamond  had  nothing  fjr 
it,  but  to  relapse  into  silence ;  and  she  strove,  with  all  her  might,  to 
stay  the  fearful  beatings  of  her  heart.  One  thing  assured  her  not 
a  little.  Her  companion  was,  in  every  respect,  civil  and  respectful. 
She  did  not,  indeed,  seem  to  sympathize  much  with  the  very  natural 
fears  of  the  young  girl,  but  she  evidently  appeared  to  possess  a 
strong,  emotionless  nature.  Diamond,  with  her  quick  penetration, 
at  once  comprehended  that  she  was  not  the  weakest  or  softest  of 
her  sex,  and  therefore  did  not  think  her  situation  the  more  desperate, 
because  she  met  with  so  little  outward  sympathy.  If  there  was 
nothing  like  pity  or  affection  in  the  cold  tones  of  the  womau^s  voice, 
neither  was  there  positive  harshness. 

Composing  herself  then  as  well  as  she  could.  Diamond  wrapped 
a  thick  cloak  round  her  person,  and  lay  back  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  rest.  She  was  too  decided  in  character 
to  importune  her  companion  with  conversation  after  what  she  had 
just  said.     Possibly,  she  might  be  willing  enough  to  converse  on 
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tiiher  matters;  but  the  girl  was  too  anxious  and  excited  to  think  of 
•any  thing  but -her  position,  and  felt  it  impossible  to  make  or  listen 
to  any  general  remark.  Silent,  therefore,  she  resolved  to  remain, 
juid  her  companion  sought  not  to  break  in  upon  her  repose. 

But  though  Diamond  is  thus  ignorant  of  her  parentage,  and  the 
direction  and  intention  of  her  present  journey,  the  reader  is  not ;  for 
he  doubtless  has  perceived  ere  this,  that  she  is  the  child  so  long 
mourned  as  lost  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Gray;  that  her  companion  is  Mrs 
Dogwood;  and  that  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  Rockhart  Hall, 
with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  baronet's  matrimonial 
scheme. 

Seeing,  then,  that  he  knows  so  much,  it  may  be  as  well  at  this 

point  to  give  him  a  few   particulars   about  Mrs   Dogwood,   and 

tell  how  she  came  to  be  intrusted  with  the  infant,  and  the  cause  of 

■her  abandoning  it.     Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Bowland.     She 

was  a  farmer's  daughter;  had  got  a  good  education ;  and  in  her  young 

days  possessed  a  bold  beauty,  which  captivated  tlie  young  squire, 

the  son  of  her  father's  landlord.     Being  naturally  gay  and  ambitious, 

she  listened  to  his  honied  words,  believed  his  fair  promises,  and  eloped 

.with  him.     He  took  her  to  Edinburgh,  placed  her  in  a  little  house, 

-and  for  a  time  was  as  fond  of  her  as  she  could  wish;  but,  as  might 

be  expected,  he  soon  grew  tired,  and  deserted  her.     Bitter  now  was 

her  regret,  and  very  trying  her  situation;  for  she  was  about  to 

become  a  mother,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  strangers.     Her  child 

however,  died;  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr  Gray's  servant 

brought  the  infant  to  her,  she  having  been  recommended  by  the 

.neighbours.     She  gladly  undertook  to  nurse  the  baby ;  for  her  funds 

were  getting  low,  and  she  had  no  prospect  of  receiving  a  further 

aupply  from  her  faithless  seducer. 

But  heartless  and  dishonourable  as  he  was,  the  young  fellow  did 
not  forsake  her  utterly.  He  offered  to  give  his  valet.  Dogwood, « 
-handsome  sum  if  he  would  marry  the  girl,  and  to  procure  a  situation 
for  both  of  them  in  the  establishment  of  his  friend.  Sir  Edwaid 
Rockhart.  Dogwood,  who,  it  may  now  be  perceived,  was  no 
■£i8tidious  personage,  readily  consented,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  little  apartment  in  which  Mary  resided,  to  make  his  proposals. 
Bluntly  and  off-hand  he  acquainted  her  with  his  master's  wish, 
stated  his  willingness  to  comply,  and  inquired  how  far  she  was 
inclined  to  consent  to  it.  By  this  time,  the  poor  victim  of  the 
seducer  knew  her  fate  as  regarded  the  squire — knew  that  he  would 
never  return  to  her,  or  fulfil  any  of  the  promises  he  had  made;  she 
was,  therefore,  little  shocked  by  the  intelligence  just  brought.  A 
few  salt  tears  of  regret  and  bitter  sorrow  she  shed,  because  her 
bright  hopes  had  departed ;  but  hers  was  not  a  nature  to  be  prostrated 
beneath  the  disappointment.  Ambition  had  been  the  prevailing 
feature  of  her  character^  and  in  a  heart  so  influenced,  love  cannot  be 
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clierished  with  a  deep,  abnorbing  iaieoflitj.  Her  ;affectioa8  not 
JiaTing  been  centred  strongly  -on  the  companion  of  her  flight,  his 
departure  from  her  had  been  -no  cmshing  blowyfonlj  her  Tanitj  and 
pride  were  deeply  wounded,  and  she  »httd  wept  for  the  Tanishing  of 
iter  fondly-cherished  Tisioas. 

She  listened  calmly  to  Dogwood'n  overtnre,  and  thought  it  wonld 
■be  well  to  acceed  to  it.  By  her  folly,  she  had  plaeed  herself  in  a 
desperate  condition.  To  return  to  her  family  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  she  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  make  a  liFelihood  for  herself. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  prospect  held  out  before  ^her,  not  very 
dazzling  or  brilliant,  but  yet  certain,  and  much  better  than  any  she 
could  reach  by  herself.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  io  become  the  wife  of 
the  servant  instead  of  the  master;  but  since  the  former  was  now 
impossible,  the  latter  had  become  desirable.  Bhe  knew  Dogwood 
well  enough;  and  as  he  was  not  really  far  beneath  her  in  birth 
or  education,  she  did  not  feel  it  to  be  much  of  a  degradation  to  unite 
herself  to  him  for  life.  As  to  liking  or  love,  neither  of  them  set 
much  store  by  that,  as  the  couFersation  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  will  show. 

Mary  was  sitting  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  nursing  Mr  Gray's  child^ 
when  the  valet  entered;  and  the  latter  having  sat  down  onradiair 
opposite,  at  once  made  his  important  comnuinication,  then  laid 
himself  back,  with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  other's  face,  to  await  her 
answer. 

Mary  made  no  reply  for  a  few  minutes,  being  busily  engaged  ia 
revolving  the  above  matters  in  her  mind;  but  having  reached  .the- 
conclusion  just  indicated,   she  .raised   her  eyes,   fixed  :tliem   on 
Dogwood's  face,  and  said, 

"Mr  Dogwood,  I  may  state  at  once,  that  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
to  this  proposal.  But  let  us  understand  exactly,  that  it  is  solely  a 
matter  of  convenience  with  both  of  us." 

'*  That,  of  course,''  answered  Dogwood,  with  a  wink.  ^Vl  am  not 
going  to  protest  that  I  love  you,  or  utter  any  of  that  kind  of 
nonsense.  But  we  need  not  get  on  together  any  the  worse  of  that. 
If  ours  is  not  a  marriage  of  love,  it  may,  at  least,  be  a  marriage  of 
common  sense;  and  I  am  not  very  sure  but  that  is  the  best 
foundation  for  comfort.  I  know  what  you  are,  and  you  know  what 
I  am ;  and  if  we  choose  to  mate  together  on  these  terms,  why 
shouldn't  we  1" 

''And  no  reference  will  be  made  to  the  pastl"  said  Mary, 
inquiringly. 

'^  Pshaw  !  what  good  would  that  do  ?  "  remarked  Dogwood.  ^*  I 
have  no  desire  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  especially  about  a  thing  I  knew  well 
enough  before-hand.  It  will  not  even  be  referred  to  by  me.  No» 
no ;  wo  are  too  sensible  to  strike  on  that  rock  which  we  see  in  the 
chart  before  we  begin  the  voyage." 
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"  Then  I  consent  to  become  your  wife,"  said  Mary,  firmly  and 
composedly. 

'*  That's  right/'  observed  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction. 
^  Only,  as  we  are  getting  matters  understood,  there  is  another  thing 
it  may  be  as  well  to  be  clear  about.  You  are  not  to  see  the  squire 
any  more.     I  could  not  stand  that,  you  know." 

"  If  you  want  a  promise  on  that  head,  I  will  give  it;  but  I  would 
rather  you  would  trust  me  without  it.  It  is  too  degrading  for  even 
us  to  come  to  an  outward  understanding  upon.  Have  you  not 
•ufficient  confidence  in  me  for  this  ?" 

"  I  have.  I  was  a  fool  to  broach  the  subject,"  said  Dogwood, 
bluntly.  **  Then  we  cannot  be  too  soon  in  getting  the  marriage 
celebrated;  for  Sir  Edward  comes  to  town  next  week,  and  he 
will  want  us  then." 

''  But  what  about  this  child  ?  '*  asked  Mary,  looking  at  the  infant 
OD  her  lap.     "  I  got  it  in  to  nurse  a  few  days  ago." 

**  You  must  send  it  back  again,"  said  Dogwood.     "  Whose  is  it  ?" 

**  Some  gentleman^s  at  the  south  side,  of  the  name  of  Gray.  The 
mother,  it  seems,  is  very  ill.  The  servant  brought  it,  and  a  good 
sum  to  induce  me  to  take  great  care  of  it." 

''Hal  that  alters  the  question,"  remarked  Dogwood,  quickly^ 
for  his  organ  of  acquisitiveness  was  large.  "  We  must  get  quit  of 
it  without  giving  back  the  money." 

"  O,  that  is  easily  done,"  remarked  Mary,  carelessly.  "  We  can 
leave  the  child  where  it  is  sure  to  be  taken  care  of." 

Thus  was  it  settled  that  the  marrirge  should  immediately  take 
place.  Mary  left  the  neighbourhood  as  quietly  and  secretly  as 
possible  very  early  one  morning  in  May,  leaving  the  child  in  rags 
at  the  door  of  the  King's  Printing- House,  and  waiting  till  she  saw 
Andrew  lift  it,  and  carry  it  in.  They  then,  as  man  and  wife, 
entered  the  service  of  Sir  Edward  Ruckhart,  and  in  this  capacity 
lived  together  quite  comfortably.  Neither  of  them  expecting  too 
much  from  the  other  in  the  form  of  affection  or  respect,  they 
managed  to  get  along  without  quarreling. 

They  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  infant  which  had  been  so  cruelly 
abandoned;  but  making  careful  and  unsuspicious  inquiries,  they 
learned  how  the  child  was  being  brought  up,  and  took  opportunities, 
themselves  uuseen,  to  look  upon  the  girl,  so  that  at  some  future 
time  they  might  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  identify  her.  They  had 
no  definite  purpose  in  doing  this,  no  fixed  idea  had  occurred  to 
them  as  the  result  of  it;  yet  they  thought  it  advisable,  and  had  a 
lingering  notion  that  at  some  time  it  might  prove  advantageous. 

This  accounts  for  the  delight  which  both  evinced,  when  it  occurred 
to  Mrs  Dogwood  to  think  of  Diamond  in  relation  to  the  baronet's 
project.  Here  was  at  last  a  capital  use  to  put  their  knowledge  to. 
She  was  the  girl  to  suit  in  every  respect;  and  the  moment  they 
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informed   Sir  Edward  of  ber  ptrentage  and  hitiorj,  ha  eagerly 
caught  at  the  idea  too. 

They  resolved  to  lure  Diamoiid  to  BockhartHally  anknown  to  any 
one ;  and  once  there,  they  had  no  doabt  that  the  brilliant  prospects 
held  out  to  her^  would  cause  her  at  once,  and  with  joy  to  become 
Sir  Edward's  wife.  Care  and  caution  were,  however,  necessary;  for 
it  was  a  dangerous  game  they  were  playing,  and  should  it  fail,  would 
bring  them  into  serious  trouble.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  Mis 
Dogwood  to  get  Diamond  to  promise  to  meet  her  without  acquainting 
any  one,  and  to  have  her  conveyed  from  the  city  in  a  way  whid 
would  baffle  all  inquiry  concerning  her.  She  succeeded  in  this  to 
the  utmost  of  her  expectations. 

The  natural  difficulty  which  she  encountered,  she  had  prepared 
herself  for.  Diamond's  suspicions  and  objections  she  foresaw^  and 
most  plausibly  overcame,  taking  care  to  treat  her  with  deference  snd 
respect,  since  there  was  every  likelihood  that  she  would  soon  become 
her  mistress.  She  found  it  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  save 
herself  from  the  girl's  importunity,  to  pretend  that  she  had  received 
strict  injunctions  from  those  who  had  sent  her,  to  make  no 
communications,  insinuating,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  orden 
had  been  given  by  the  girl's  parents,  rightly  judging  that  Diamond 
would  cease  questioning  her,  when  she  knew  that  she  had  been 
forbidden  to  answer. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  Diamond  lay  quietly  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage,  not  knowing  .whether  to  hope  or  fear.  At 
length,  to  her  great  joy,  the  carriage  stopt;  and  looking  eagerly 
from  the  window,  she  saw  a  light  twinkling  in  a  little  house  by  the 
wayside,  in  front  of  which  the  vehicle  had  drawn  up. 

''Ah!  you  are  not  sleeping)"  cried  the  woman,  observing 
Diamond's  alacrity. 

'*  No;  I  have  slept  none,"  replied  the  girl.  "  Are  we  at  the  end 
of  our  journey  now?" 

'*  Not  quite;  we  are  but  half  way.  We  will  get  refreshments 
here,  and  put  frefth  horses  to  the  carriage." 

Diamond's  heart  sank  within  her.  Only  half  way !  Several  more 
hours  of  weary  night  travelling,  and  every  minute  taking  her 
farther  from  her  protector.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  trying  position  for  a 
lonely,  timid  ^irl^  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  she  became  fearful 
even  to  nervousness.  Still  the  utter  improbability  of  any  one — 
.strangers  to  her — ^taking  the  trouble  of  carrying  her  off  in  such  an 
ei^pensive  way  for  a  bad  purpose,  fluttered  sustainingly  in  her 
mind,  and  kept  her  from  becoming  entirely  the  subject  of  terror. 

Though  the  carriage  had  stopped,  her  companion  made  no  motion 
to  alight — a  proceeding  presently  accounted  for,  by  some  one  open- 
ing the  door  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  had  been  locked,  hi 
the  dim  light.  Diamond  could  see  that  the  opener  was  a  gentleman^ 
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and  that  he  held  the  open  door  in  his  hand ;  hut  not  a  word  was 
•poken. 

Pjrasently  the  woman  g^t  out,  and  held  out  her  arm  to  assist  the 
other  to  alight.  '^Lean  on  me,*'  she  said.  '*  It  is  very  dark,  and 
yon  may  chance  to  ialL" 

Diamond  at  once  got  out,  and  looked  anxiously  around  her,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  houses;  for  the  idea  had  hastily  entered  her  mind, 
that  did  she  ^nd  herself  in  the  neighhourhood  of  uninterested  spec- 
tators, she  would  -claim  their  protection^  and  proceed  no  farther  till 
better  satisfied  of  the  kind  of  company  she  was  in,  and  the  object  of 
the  journey. 

She  was,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  no  house  hut 
that  in  front  of  which  they  had  stopped  could  be  seen  in  any  direc- 
tion. No  hedge  bounded  the  highway;  no  trees  diversified  the 
%wehf»  of  the  ground.  They  were  evidently  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  moor,  and  the  only  habitation  at  hand  was  the  little  building 
before  them.  A  strong  light  streamed  from  the  small,  uncurtained 
window,  the  fitful  Bickering  of  which  showed  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  fire;  and  as  the  travellers  were  chilled  after  their  long  drive, 
theplace  looked  inviting  enough,  even  to  Diamond  herself. 

The  two  females  entered  the  house,  while  the  man  proceeded,  by 
the  help  of  a  lad  who  issued  from  a  smaller  building  at  the  end,  to 
•nnyoke  .the  horses.  The  stranger  led  her  into  a  little,  ear th-fi cored 
room,  rudely  furnished,  yet  clean,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  com- 
fortable. In  the  grate  blazed  a  bright  wood  fire,  and  from  an  iron 
hook  above  it  hung  a  teakettle,  which  sang  cheerily,  as  if  welcoming 
them  to  the  apartment. 

The  strange  woman  motioned  to  her  companion  to  occupy  a  seat 
near  the  hearth,  while  she  went  to  a  table  which  stood  before  the 
.ivdndow,  and  taking  a  lamp  from  thence,  lighted  it.  The  additional 
illumination  revealed  the  fact,  that  the  table  was  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  on  the  snowy  surface  of  which  were  placed  cups  and 
tsaucers— an  fact,  a  complete  tea  equipage — with  a  profusion  of  pro- 
.visions,  both  substantial  and  tempting.  But  Diamond  bestowed 
little  more  than  a  passing  glance  on  this.  Her  attention  was  much 
more  eagerly  occupied  in  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  features  of 
her  companion.  The  other  remarked  her  glance,  and  evidently 
divined  its  object;  for,  throwing  aside  her  mufflings,  she  turned  her 
-  countenance  full  upon  the  girl,  and  said,  with  a  half  smile, 

"There,  you  may  get  a  view  of  me  now.  What  do  you  think? 
Have  I  a  very  sinister  appearance?" 

Diamond  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  looked  confused ;  then,  re- 
collecting that  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  she  had  done, 
raised  her  eyes,  and  replied, 

**  Yon  cannot  wonder  if  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  companion  of 
ibis  atxange  journey  ?  " 
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**  O  no;  I  don't  wonder  at  all,"  replied  the  other, good-humouredlj; 
*<  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable,  and  I  trust  jou  are  now 
satisfied.     1  don't  look  very  fierce,  or  cruel,  or   treacherous,  do 

And  she  came  forward,  and  sat  down  close  to  Diamond,  and 
gaxed  openly  into  her  beautiful  yet  anxious  face.  The  fire-light 
played  freely  on  them  both,  reflecting  itself  in  their  eyes,  and  show- 
ing plainly  to  each  other  every  line  of  their  countenances.  Diamoqd 
could  trace  little  of  the  soft  or  the  tender  in  the  yisage  that  was 
placed  over  against  her,  but  neither  was  there  anything  repulsive. 
At  all  events,  it  belonged  to  a  woman ;  and  surely  she  would  not  be 
the  means  of  leading  one  of  her  own  sex  into  a  snare? 

'*  You  would  not,  O,  you  would  not  see  me  wronged,''  said 
Diamond,  pathetically,  while  her  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears. 
^*  Tou  are  a  woman,  and  must  have  a  woman's  sympathies.  You 
know  that  I  am  powerless  in  your  hands;  surely  you  cannot  unite 
with  the  wicked  to  bring  me  to  horm." 

**  You  may  depend  upon  me,"  said  the  other,  assuringly.  *<  No 
harm,  but  good,  is  intended  you,  as  you  will  discover  in  a  few  hours. 
Only  be  patient,  and  trust  us.  The  luckiest  fortune  is  before  yoa 
— rank,  wealth,  and  everything — so  fear  no  more.  Take  a  good 
refreshment,  and  try  to  sleep  during  the  rest  of  the  way,  so  that 
you  may  look  fresh  and  nice  to  those  who  may  see  you  on  the 


morrow." 


This  was  the  kindest  strain  in  which  she  had  yet  spoken,  and  its 
influence  on  Diamond  was  perceptible.  The  grave  fearfulness  and 
distrust  left  her  heart,  and  gave  place  to  hope.  At  this  instant,  the 
driver  entered  the  room,  and  proved  another  object  of  curiosity. 
He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  great-coat,  which 
he  immediately  threw  off,  and,  glancing  slightly  at  Diamond, 
exclaimed, 

"  Now,  mistress,  is  tea  ready  1     We  can't  wait  long,  you  know." 

<*  Everything  will  be  on  the  table  presently,  answered  the 
woman,  examining  the  tea<pot,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 
« I  have  just  been  comforting  Diamond  here,  as  she  is  so 
frightened." 

<<  What  I  you  don't  fear  us,  miss?"  asked  the  man,  looking  at  her 
not  unkindly. 

Diamond  smiled  faintly,  and  felt  less  comfortable,  for  the  face 
of  the  new  comer  was  far  from  prepossessing.  Ue  was  not  what 
might  be  termed  ill-looking;  but  he  liad  a  harsh,  stern  expression, 
altogether  void  of  feeling,  and  indicative  of  a  capability  of  doing 
cruel  things,  if  his  interest  or  inclination  prompted  him. 

Now,  Diamond  was  quite  right  in  the  opinion  she  thus  hastily 
formed  of  Dogwood.  His  character  was  just  such  an  one  as  she 
read  on  his  countenance.     He  would  harm  no  one  withjut  aa 
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•olijeet;fbttt  plftoe  a  temptation  in  his  way,  and  if  it  was  strong 
(ttongh,  he  would  go  any  length  to  attain  the  object  desired.  He 
•Wtts^iieither  cruel  nor  passionate  without  a  cause;  but  in  the  pursuit 
of  -any  ichenie  on  which  he  entered,  he  threw  moral  considerations 
to  the'Whids,  and  -was  ready  to  employ  both  his  active  mind  and 
-powerfitl  body  in  working  it  out.  He  could  do  this  all  the  easier, 
-aince  be  was  troubled  by  no  scruples  of  conscience,  and  deterred  by 
no  Bentimenttfl  ideas.  Self-interest  was  his  ruling  power.  To  pro- 
-mote  that,  he  -wes-ready  for  amy  thing  and  every  thing;  and  though, 
in  striving  after  it,  he  might  cause  pain  and  grief  to  others,  this 
tpaltry  consequence  was  not  suffered  to  trouble  him.  No  one,  he 
•eoBceived,  had  a  right  to  stand  between  him  and  his  own  welfare; 
and  if  they  were  foolish  enough  or  unfortunate  enough  to  do  so,  he 
■was,  according  to  his  own  ideas,  perfectly  justified  in  taking  means 
«ither:to  throw  them  out  of  his  path^  or  use  them  for  the  furtherance 
•of  his -designs. 

All  this,  or  nearly,  was  to  be  discovered  in  his  countenance ;  and 
"thongh  [Diamond  did  not  thus  minutely  read  his  character  there, 
^ahe  saw  enough  to  give  her  an  unfavourable  impression,  and  cause 
'•'feeling  of  renewed  fear  to  press  upon  her  heart.  Physiognomy  is 
iBerhapa  the  least  theoretic  and  the  most  practical  of  all  the  sciences. 
Misn  and  vrasnen  know  very  little  of  it  as  a  study ;  yet  every  day 
muA  pevery  hour  dT  their  lives  they  recognise  its  truth,  and  think 
jMOOfding  to  its  teachings.  Every  one,  young  or  old,  is  instinctively 
•••pfayiiognomist,  and  seldom  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  to 
<wfatdi:they  are  led.  Instinct  teaches  them  to  practise  the  science. 
They  do  it,  in  many  cases,  unconsciously,  and  experience  warrants 
.ihem  to  continue  it.  The  human  countenance  is  such  a  represen- 
tfttive  sthing,'that  it  discloses,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a  great 
•OKactness,  the  inner  man — the  disposition  and  character — so  that 
'^^he  that  runs  may  read;"  and  that  every  one  does  read,  is  silently 
testified  every  day,  when  stranger  meets  stranger,  and  friend  meets 
^lioDd.  The  countenance  is  at  once  sought,  because  there,  eyery 
.<»iie. knows,  is  to  be  found  the  index  to  the  general  character,  or  the 
mood  of  the  moment,  though  seldom  or  never  is  a  thought  bestowed 
-on  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  Yes,  physiognomy  is  the  least 
^theoretic,  yet  the  most  practical,  of  all  the  sciences. 

Whatever  cause  Diamond  might  have  for  distrusting  Dogwood, 
•whom  she  knew  only  as  the  driver  of  the  carriage,  his  conduct  on 
•the  present  (Occasion  could  not  be  complained  of.  He  manifested  no 
incivility  or  undue  familiarity,  but  seemed  anxious  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  her  comfort.  He  assisted  his  wife 
•to  prepaire'the  meal  which  was  about  to  be  partaken  of.  He  drew 
-forward  the  table,  handed  meat  and  other  things  from  a  hamper 
•that  stood  in  the  comer,  and  piled  the  most  tempting  pieces  on  the 
^yooDg  girl's  plate. 
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"  Now,  eat  heartily,  miss,**  he  said,  in  the  kindest  tone  he  eould 
aftsiime. 

"  Thank  you.  I  don't  think  I  can  eat  any,"  said  Diamond, 
timidly. 

'<  O,  nonsense.  After  the  ride  you  have  had,  and  in  prospect  of 
that  which  is  to  come,  you  want  nourishment.  It  will  keep  the 
cold  out,  and  enable  you  to  sleep.  O,  I  see  how  it  is.  Yon  are 
still  afraid  uf  us.  But  there  is  no  need  for  it,  I  can  tell  yon.  We 
are  taking  you  to  rank  and  fortune,  and  by-and-by  you  will  thank 
ns  for  what  we  have  done  to-night." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me,"  answered  Diamond, 
pleadingly.  **  But,  in  the  strange  circumstances  in  which  I  am,  it 
is  very  natural  that  I  should  be  afraid." 

'^  O,  natural  enough,  I  dare  say,"  said  Dogwood,  with  a  laugh. 

'*  But  you  will  soon  be  set  at  rest.     We  will  be  at  Ro 1  mean 

at  our  destination,  early  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  then  find 
that  we  have  not  deceived  you." 

Thus  reassurred,  she  strove  to  eat,  and  succeeded  beyond  her  ex- 
pectations; for  the  want  of  supper,  and  the  long  journey  through 
the  open  country,  had  really  given  her  an  appetite.  The  meal  was 
partaken  of  in  silence ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  finished,  than  Dogwood 
rose  and  left  the  apartment,  intimating  that  they  must  be  ready  to 
set  out  in  a  few  minutes.  The  hint  was  taken  by  the  others;  and 
when  he  returned  to  call  them,  they  were  wrapped  up  as  before. 
Dogwood  hastily  put  the  plates  and  other  articles  which  they  had 
been  using  into  the  hamper,  fastened  it  down,  and  lifted  it  on  to 
the  box,  where  he  himself  sat.  Then  the  fire  was  put  out,  the  door 
of  the  house  locked,  and  the  key  given  to  the  same  lad  who  had 
assisted  to  unyoke  the  horses,  and  who  now  stood  at  the  heads  of 
those  which  had  been  put  in  their  place.  Diamond  and  her  oom*- 
panion  now  got  into  the  vehicle,  which  was  again  closed  and 
locked;  crack  went  the  whip,  and  away  rushed  the  horses. 

**  Now,  do  try  to  go  to  sleep,"  said  the  woman,  drowsily  throwing 
herself  back  into  her  corner,  as  if  she  at  least  intended  to  have  a 
nap. 

Diamond  had  little  hope  of  following  her  example;  but  she  re- 
solved to  be  very  quiet,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  other's  slumbers. 
Ill  this  way  they  journeyed  on,  and  the  weary  night  hours  passed 
heavily  away.  Mile  after  mile  was  traversed,  sleeping  villages  were 
run  through  unseen,  cottages  and  farm-steadings  by  the  wayside 
were  passed,  and  still  the  driver  urged  his  horses  forward. 

With  closed  eyes,  but  a  sleepless  brain.  Diamond  reclined  on  her 
soft  cushioned  seat.  She  had  now  to  a  certain  degree  resigned  her- 
self to  her  situation,  and  only  longed  for  the  moment  when  her 
suspense  would  be  terminated.  Then  her  thoughts  i\ew  back  to 
Edinburgh,  and  she  feared  to  imagine  how  her  good  friend  and 
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protector,  Andrew  Pringle,  would  be  affected  by  her  unaccountable 
abaence.  And  Henry,  too,  when  he  heard  of  her  disappearance, 
what  would  he  think  of  it?  Should  she,  ii)deed,  be  going  to  her 
parents  and  the  home  of  love,  her  first  act  would  be  to  acquaiut 
these  her  oldest  and  best  friends  with  the  important  change  in  her 
prospects. 

.  After  a  long  period  of  such  musing,  she  chanced  to  open  her 
eyes,  and  started,  for  tLe  dim  light  of  morning  was  breaking  into 
the  carnage.  Hastily  slie  drew  aside  the  blind,  and  looked  out. 
Day  was  but  dawning,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly;  but  in 
the  grey  light  she  observed  that  they  were  going  along  a  nicely- 
kept,  hedge- bound  road.  Presently  they  entered  a  plantation  of 
small,  thick  trees;  and  having'  passed  this,  the  open  country 
stretched  hazily  before  them.  It  grew  lighter  every  moment, 
and  Diamond  eagerly  watched  the  objects  as  they  became  more 
▼isible.  As  far  as  she  could  judge,  the  scenery  was  beautiful, 
and  the  soil  fertile;  and  even  through  the  close  chinks  of  the  win- 
dow the  fresh,  fragrant  air  penetrated  into  the  carriage.  ^>he 
turned  to  look  at  her  companion,  and  found  her  fast  asleep,  her 
features  calm,  and  her  breathing  regular  and  heavy.  Suddenly  the 
carriage  stopt  before  large,  handsome  iron  gates,  within  which  was 
a'  neat  porter*s  lodge,  and  beyond  stretched  a  broad  sweeping 
avenue,  lined  with  trees. 

■  The  stopping  of  the  vehicle  awoke  the  woman,  who  started  up  in 
momentary  bewilderment;  but  her  consciousness  was  not  long  dim, 
for,  glancing  out  at  her  side  of  the  carriage,  she  exclaimed, 

**  Thank  goodness,  we  have  arrived  at  last !  *' 

^'Is  this,  then,  our  destination?"  asked  Diamond,  eagerly. 
**  Shall  I  meet  my  parents  hereT' 

^  This  is  the  place  to  which  we  have  been  journeying  all  night, 
at  least/'  replied  the  woman ;  *'  but  your  second  question  I  may 
not  answer.     Have  you  slept  long  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  slept  at  all,''  answered  Diamond,  artlessly. 
'  **  Not  slept ! "  echoed  the  other,  in  amazement.     '*  This  will  never 
do.     Tou  must  go  to  bed  immediately.     See,  yonder  is  the  mansion. 
Is  it  not  splendid  ?  " 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  cried  Diamond,  with  something  like  rapture,  as 
•he  caught  sight  of  a  noble,  ancient  pile,  encircled  with  venerable 
elms.  They  had  now  passed  through  the  gates,  and  were  whirling 
over  the  gravel  of  the  broad  drive.  On  either  hand  stretched  an 
extensive  park,  dotted  with  the  same  old  trees,  and  the  green  grass 
glistened  with  a  million  dew-drops.  Every  thing  told  Diamond  that 
they  were  approaching  the  dwelling-place  of  some  great  one  of  the 
land.  *'  Can  this  be  the  state  to  which  I  was  born  ?  "  she  thought; 
and  the  thought  was  not  altogether  pleasant,  for  she  knew  how  she 
was  nnfitted  by  education  for  such  an  exalted  sphere,  and  reflected 
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that  more  happinesR  might  have  been  experienced  by  her  with  a 
humbler  lot.  *<  But  Henry  will  be  with  me,"  she  mentally 
exclaimed ;  *'  and  in  his  society  any  sphere  will  be  bliss." 

An  opening  in  the  trees  revealed  the  house  immediately  before 
them;  but  instead  of  driving  to  the  principal  door,  Dogwood. took 
the  carriage  past  the  end  of  the  mansion,  and  drew  up  at  a.  private 
entrance.  In  a  moment,  he  was  opening  the  door  of  the  vehicle, 
and  Diamond  heard  him  whisper,  impatiently,  *'  Now,  be  quick.** 

Mrs  Dogwood  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  motioned  to  Diamond  to 
follow,  which  the  latter  immediately  did.  In  two  steps,  they  gained 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  which  was  only  on  the  latch,  and  opening 
it,  they  began  to  ascend  a  narrow  stair-case.  Beaching  the  top  of 
this.  Diamond  was  led  along  a  passage,  on  either  side  of  which  were 
doors,  in  all  probability  leading  to  bed-rooms.  At  the  last  one,  they 
stopped;  and  the  woman,  pushing  it  open,  bid  the  girl  enter*  It 
was  a  large,  handsome  room,  massively  as  well  as  profusely  furnished 
with  wardrope,  toilet-table,  and  every  bed-room  requisite.  The  bed 
itself  stood  at  the  back,  though  not  in  a  recess,  and  its  crimson 
curtains  fell  down  to  the  floor  in'heavy  folds. 

**  Now,  I  must  leave  you  here,"  said  Mrs  Dogwood.  ''It  is. too 
early  to  see  any  one ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  you  look  ill  from 
want  of  sleep.     Take  a  long  rest,  and  afterwards  yoawill  see " 

'*My  mother?"  whispered  Diamond,  eagerly. 

'^I  shall  not  say,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  significant  smile. 
"  Only  compose  yourself,  and  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  thoagh, 
after  all,"  she  added,  stroking  her  head  fondly,  '*  you  are  handftome 
at  any  time." 

She  was  left  alone;  and  feeling  really  tired  and  wonMXit,  was 
glad  to  lay  herself  down  on  the  magnificent  bed.  As  she  was  about' 
to  do  so,  she  cast  a  glance  round  the  room,  and  her  eyes  fell  oir  a 
picture  which  caused  her  to  start  and  stand  in  astonishment*  It 
was  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  young  man,  who.  bore,  a  moat 
striking  resemblance  to  Henry.  It  was  his  very  height,  features, 
and  complexion,  though  scarcely  so  young  like  in  appearance.  How 
wonderful,  that  in  such  a  place  such  a  resemblance  should,  be  met 
with !  Diamond  could  not  believe  it  any  thing  more  than  a 
coincidence,  yet  it  soothed  her.  There  was  a  sense  of  protection  in 
its  presence.  She  did  not  feel  so  lonely  as  before;  and  laying. dewn 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  was  soon  beyond  even 
the  land  of  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  XXI, 

DIAMOND  AND  THE  BARONET. 

Long  and  soundly  did  Diamond  sleep  in  that  lofty  bed.  The 
exoitemeut  and  exertion  of  the  oight,  and  the  drowsy  influence  of 
the  strong  country  air — very  powerful  on  luDgs  used  to  a  town 
atmosphere — combined  to  make  her  slumbers,  even  in  such  circum- 
stancesy  deep  and  protracted.  When  she  awoke^  it  was  late  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  apartment.  At  the 
first  moment  of  renewed  consciousness,  when  her  eye  fell  on  the 
strange  objects  around  her,  she  started  up  in  amazement;  for  in  the 
profoundness  of  sleep  she  forgot  the  events  which  had  immediately 
preceded.  In  another  moment,  however,  her  full  recollection  re- 
turned, and  with  it  the  excitement  natural  to  her  singular  position. 
Her  first  movement  had  been  to  start  to  her  elbow;  but  when  her 
mind  resumed  its  power,  she  laid  herself  back  again  on  the  pillow, 
to  think.  Lying  in  this  position,  she  naturally  raised  her  eyes, 
and  there,  looking  full  upon  her  from  the  wall,  was  the  portrait  so 
like  Henry.  In  the  broad  light  of  day,  the  resemblance  was  even 
more  striking  than  it  had  been  in  the  dim  morning  dawn.  The 
frank,  generous  expression  she  admired  so  much,  was  there;  the 
lofty  brow — the  noble,  manly  features — the  eye,  so  full  of  tenderness 
and  deep,  eloquent  language — were  all  there,  and  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

*'  Strange,  very  strange,"  she  murmured.  *'  Is  this  but  a  trick  of 
the  imagmation,  or  does  that  picture  really  resemble  Henry  so 
closely  as  I  think)  Nay,  nay;  it  must  be  fancy.  His  image  is  so 
yiTidly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  in  viewing  a  portrait  of  the 
same  age  and  complexion,  it  assumes  his  appearance.  Besides^ 
Henry  is  younger  than  that  gentleman." 

So  concluding,  she  took  her  thoughts  from  the  picture,  and  gave 
them  to  what,  at  the  moment,  was  not  less  interesting — her  own 
situation.  The  hour  had  come  when  she  would  learn  the  object  of 
her  sudden  and  unknown  journey — when,  perhaps,  she  would  see 
her  parents,  and  be  welcomed  to  their  home  and  heart.  Thrilling 
prospect!  A  heart  even  slightly  sensitive  must  feel  strangely 
moved  by  its  near  presence;  how,  then,  must  the  fine  fibres  of 
Diamond*8  soul,  stirred  by  the  faintest  breath,  have  quivered  as  the 
thought  filled  all  its  chambers!  The  former  suspicions  had  now 
fled  away.  She  could  no  longer  dread  that  she  had  been  taken 
away  for  an  evil  purpose.  The  noble  mansion  to  whicn  she  nad 
11 
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been  brought,  the  laxurious  mode  of  travel,  the  ciyility  and  respect- 
fulness of  her  attendants,  all  chased  away  the  feeling  of  fear,  and 
made  her  belieye  confidingly  that  it  was  indeed  to  meet  her  parentu 
she  had  come. 

Then  she  began  to  picture  to  herself  their  appearance — to  think 
of  the  mother  she  was  about  to  see  and  embrace.  It  was  a  tender, 
loving  image  she  conjured  up — a  heart  tilled  to  the  brim  with  the 
richest  and  most  melting  affection,  yearning  to  meet  her,  and  clasp 
her  to  its  throbbing  pulses.  Her  father,  too;  his  form  rose  before 
her  in  noble  manhood,  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  fondly 
caressed  her.  That  portrait  must  be  his,  taken  when  young.  Now 
he  would  be  developed  into  all  that  it  promised — the  budding  youth 
blossomed  into  a  glorious  manhood. 

A  noise  in  the  passage  without  made  her  start,  and  called  her 
suddenly  from  her  pleasant  day-dreaming.  She  sprang  lightly  and 
quickly  from  the  bed ;  for  if  any  one  was  coming  to  visit  her,  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  canght  there.  Having  cast  aside  but  few  of  her 
clothes  when  she  lay  down,  she  did  not  take  long  to  arrange  her 
toilet,  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  was  «8  nice  and  trig  as  a  young 
maiden  could  be. 

A  noise  again  was  heard,  not  as  before  in  the  passage,  but  as 
it  were  in  the  adjoining  room,  where  some  one  seemed  to  be 
handling  crockery.  Presently  a  low  tap  came  to  the  door,  and 
Diamond  went  to  open  it,  when  she  found  that  the  visitor  was  no 
other  than  her  late  travelling  companion. 

''Ah!  good  morning.  You  are  astir  now,  I  find,"  said  Mrs  Dog- 
wood, with  a  smile.     **  You  have  had  a  good  long  sleep  at  last." 

*'  Yes;  I  was  so  tired  and  done  up,  that,  once  over,  I  could  not 
speedily  shake  it  off.  I  am  almost  newly  awake.  But  I  am  very 
sorry  if  I  have  inconvenienced  any  one." 

*'  0  no,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned  her  visitor.  "  I  am  glad, 
indeed,  that  your  ^leep  has  been  so  sound  and  refreshing.  It  has 
vastly  improved  you.  Upon  my  word,  I  must  compliment  you  on 
your  appearance,  you  look  so  fresh  and  beautiful.  There,  now, 
don't  blush,  though  that  only  adds  to  jour  charms.  Ah,  though  I 
am  a  plain-looking  woman  myself,  I  am  not  envious,  and  am  really 
glad  to  see  you  look  so  well.  It  will  be  so  much  the  more  fortunate 
and  pleasant  for  those  you  are  about  to  see." 

<<  0,  shall  I  see  my  parents  immediately?"  asked  Diamond,  with 
flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eye. 

"  You  will  see  one,  at  least,  who  is  at  liberty  to  tell  you  more 
than  me,"  replied  the  other,  nodding  pignificantly.  "  But  you  muEt 
have  breakfast  first.     1  have  it  prepared  for  you  in  the  next  room.'* 

•*  Thank  you.  I  would  rather  not  eat  anything  before  the  inter- 
view," said  Diamond,  her  excitement  growing  apace. 

*'  Nonsense,  child.     You  have  had  nothing  since  little  after  mid- 
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night,  and  now  it  is  nearly  noon.  If  jou  wish  to  please  your  expected 
Tisitor,  you  must  eat  heartily." 

Mrs  Dogwood  led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  and 
Diamond  followed  in  silence.  Although  she  kneNV  she  could  not  eat 
a  bit,  she  thought  it  better  to  try;  and  she  did  manage  to  swallow  a 
eup  of  coffee  which  her  companion  handed  to  her. 

The  latter,  seeing  that  she  could  really  get  no  further,  and  that 
her  anxiety  was  becoming  insupportable,  gathered  together  the 
things  which  were  upon  the  table,  and  carried  them  from  the  room. 
Baying,  as  she  shut  the  door,  that  in  all  probability  the  visitor 
would  enter  immediately. 

Now,  then,  the  important  moment  had  come,  and  Diamond  sat  in 
breathless  expectation.  A  step  was  heard  in  the  passage — a  heavy 
step;  not  a  light,  female  tread,  but  a  firm,  decided,  masculine  foot- 
fall — ^the  handle  of  the  door  was  grasped,  it  opened,  and  a  dark, 
repulsive- looking  man  entered.  It  was,  as  the  reader  may  guess, 
though  Diamond  did  not  know,  Sir  Edward  Rockhart. 

fle  fixed  his  deep,  piercing  eyes  firmly  upon  her  as  he  advanced 
to  where  she  sat;  but  the  girl  had  let  hers  drop  after  the  first 
glance,  for  he  was  so  different  from  what  she  expected — so  stern- 
looking  and  sinister  in  aspect.  Her  ardent  feelings  underwent  an 
instant  revulsion,  and  she  dreaded  to  hear  him  announce  that  he 
was  her  father. 

Sir  Edward  had  little  idea  that  his  appearance  had  produced  so 
unfavourable  an  impression.  He  certainly  did  not  intend  this,  but 
something  the  very  opposite;  for  he  had  an  idea  that  the  more 
pleasant  and  agreeable  he  seemed,  she  would  the  more  readily  accede 
to  his  wish  to  become  his  wife,  and  had  accordingly  put  on  the  most 
affable  air  he  could.  But  Sir  Edward  did  noc  know  that  at  the 
best  he  was  repulsive — that  the  dark,  fierce,  passionate  nature  he 
bad  ever  cherished  had  engraven  itself  unmistakably  on  his  face, 
and  rendered  this,  perhaps  his  first,  attempt  at  hypocrisy  futile. 
The  ever-frowning  brow  could  not  be  smoothed  at  will;  the  baleful 
eye  could  not  in  a  moment  go  softly  to  repose;  the  lips,  continually 
compressed,  could  not  at  an  instant's  bidding  relax  into  a  smile; 
the  index,  which  had  long  been  faithfully  moulded  and  true  to  its 
duty,  could  not  now  deceive;  and  in  one  momentary  glance  the 
quick,  discerning  girl,  whose  faculties  of  observation  were  doubly 
vigilant  at  the  moment,  shrank  back  with  dislike. 

Very  differently  did  her  appearance  affect  the  baronet.  She  was 
pretty  beyond  his  expectations;  and  as  she  sat  before  him  in 
modest,  shrinking  diffidence,  he  thought  how  easy  was  the  task  he 
had  to  perform.  Such  a  young,  girlish  being,  he  imagined,  would 
be  easily  persuaded  to  the  contemplated  step.  A  prospect  so 
dazzling  would  be  sure  to  captivate;  and  if  not,  one  so  delicately 
moulded  could  not  stand  out  against  the  first  show  of  importunity. 
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Ah,  ignorant  Sir  Bdward !  jou  little  know  the  power  of  principle; 
that  it  gives  a  more  than  iron  firmness  to  the  most  fragile  form;  and 
that  the  slender  being  before  you  is  governed  hj  it  to  an  intense 
degree. 

''Gk>od  morning,  madam!"  said  Sir  Edward,  in  his  softest 
tones. 

Diamond's  lips  moved  to  return  the  salutation,  but  no  sound  was 
audible. 

^'I  trust  you  feel  refreshed  after  your  long  night  ride,**  continued 
Sir  Edward,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair  at  a  little  distance  from 
her. 

'*  Thank  you,  sir;  I  have  had  an  excellent  sleep,"  she  replied,  in 
a  tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  and  stole  a  second  glance  at  the 
speaker. 

**  I  am  happy  to  learn  this,"  he  rejoined;  ^for  I  was  afraid  the 
fatigue  would  have  proved  too  much  for  you.  You  have  an  idea  of 
the  object  of  your  journey  1 " 

*<  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  my  parents,"  answered 
Diamond,  eagerly  and  tremulously. 

**  And  are  you  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  themf "  he  inquired. 

'*0^  sir,  can  you  doubt  iti"  cried  Diamond,  looking  him  now 
steadily  in  the  face.  <*  Where  is  the  daughter,  denied  so  Imig  as  I 
have  been  a  mother's  love,  a  father's  protection,  who  would  not  pant 
to  see  and  embrace  them  1  Tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  tell  me  where 
they  are,  and  say  if  you  can  take  me  to  them." 

*'  It  was  for  that  purpose  you  were  asked  to  leave  Edinburgh,'' 
answered  Sir  Edward. 

"Then  they  are  here-^are  near  me!  O,  sir,  are  you  mj — 
my ^" 

*'  Father ! "  she  would  have  said,  but  could  not  utter  the  word. 
Sir  Edward  understood  her,  however,  and  a  shade  of  vexation  passed 
over  his  face;  for  this  was  a  notion  incompatible  with  his  riewsy 
and  one  of  which  her  mind  could  not  be  too  soon  disabused. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  hastily ;  "  I  am  not  your  father." 

Diamond  heaved  a  sigh — a  deep,  relieving  sigh,  and  her  face 
brightened. 

*^  I  am  not  even  a  relation,"  added  the  baronet.  ^  But  I  am  a 
friend — one  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  your  welfare." 

The  young  girl  felt  grateful,  and  reproached  herself;  for  she 
thought  her  first  Impression  had  wronged  him. 

'<  0  thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  she  said,  with 
beaming  eye.  ''  But  may  I  not  see  my  parents  now  ?  Can  I  not 
go  to  them  at  once  ? " 

''I  trust  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  to  them,'^ 
answered  Sir  Edward.  ''You  may  think  it  strange;  but  for  a 
reason  which  cannot  now  be  explained  to  you,  they  cannot  see  or 
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acknowledge  jou,  till  you  consent  to  what  I  fondly  trust  you  will 
consider  an  agreeable  condition.'' 

*' Name  it,  O  name  it!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  anxiously.  '' I  will 
do  any  thing  they  wish — that  is,  any  thing  right  and  proper — and  I 
am  sure  no  parent  will  ask  their  child  to  do  what  is  wrong." 

"Surely  not;  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  this,  I  assure  you. 
Indeed,  when  you  come  to  know  what  it  is,  you  will  at  once  admit 
that  it  could  only  have  been  dictated  by  love  and  affection." 

"  Then  I  will  willingly,  nay,  joyfully  obey/'  exclaimed  Diamond, 
with  enthusiasm.  *'  Only  let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  my  parents 
will  have  no  cause  to  doubt  their  daughter's  obedience." 

^  That  is  well  spoken,"  observed  Sir  Edward,  drawing  forward 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  leaned,  and  sitting  down  by  her  side. 
**  Now,"  he  continued,  ''  in  the  first  place,  it  is  meet  you  should 
know  who  I  am.  I  am  a  baronet — Sir  Edward  Rockhart,  the 
owner  of  this  mansion  and  estate,  called  Rockhart  Hall.  I  know 
it  is  a  very  abrupt  and  unusual  way  of  wooing  this;  but  the 
circumstances  require  it ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  in  the  end,  it  will 
answer  equally  well.  I  have  to  state,  then,  that  the  condition 
before  alluded  to,  is  your  consent  to  become  my  wife." 

"Your  wife!"  echoed  Diamond,  turning  pale  as  death,  and 
regarding  him  with  undisguised  terror. 

"  Ah !  you  are  surprised.  I  knew  you  would  be.  To  a  girl 
brought  up  as  you  have  been,  and  used  to  an  humble  rank,  this 
proposal  will  appear  like  a  dream;  but  it  is  real,  for  all  that.  It  is 
really  meant  that  you  should  become  Lady  Rockhart,  the  mistress 
of  this  mansion,  the  equal  of  the  proudest  in  the  land.  The  union 
may  be  effected  as  soon  as  you  choose." 

'*  I — I  cannot  understand  this,"  gasped  Diamond,  in  the  extremity 
of  terrified  amazement. 

*'Take  it  calmly,  madam,"  said  the  baronet,  mistaking  her 
agitation,  for  the  mere  effect  of  surprise  and  delight,  at  the  brilliancy 
of  this  unexpected  prospect  held  out  to  her.  "  It  is  natural  that 
you  should  be  amazed  at  the  nature  of  this  communication ;  but 
you  may,  with  all  confidence,  suffer  your  mind  to  become  familiarized 
to  it.  For  this  purpose,  I  will  leave  you  a  few  minutes  ;  and  have 
Qo  doubt  that,  when  I  return,  I  shall  find  you  more  collected." 

He  moved  towards  the  door,  and  Diamond  felt  that  she  must 
speak  at  once.     "  Stay,  sir,"  she  exclaimed.     "  This  can  never  be." 

"What  can  never  be  ?  You  becoming  Lady  Rockhart  ?  0  yes; 
it  can,  and  it  will.  You  have  but  to  name  the  day,  and  I  am  ready, 
most  willingly,  to  go  with  you  to  the  altar." 

''No,  no;  you  mistake,"  continued  the  girl,  in  great  distress. 
'*  I  do  not  doubt  the  reality  of  the  proposal ;  but  I — I  cannot  marry 
you." 

Sir  Edward  smiled.     "  Yon  think  you  cannot  perform  the  duties 
11* 
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of  a  baronet's  wife  1"  he  said.    Don't  distress  joarself  on  that  soon; 
It  is  not  so  difficult  as  700  imagine." 

But  you   misunderstand,  sir,"  added  the  blushing  Diamond. 
1  mean  that — that  there  is  no  affection — no  regard.     Oar  being 
entire  strangers,  has  prevented  any  thing  like " 

'<  0,  never  mind  that/'  interrupted  Sir  Edward.  **  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Diamond,  firmly.  '^  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
most  important  matter  of  all." 

''Well,  perhaps  you  have  been  taught  so,"  said  the  other, 
good-humouredly.  ''  I  believe,  that  in  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
you  have  hitherto  moved,  this  notion  is  entertained ;  but  now  that 
you  are  raised  to  a  higher,  it  is  right  that  you  should  leave  such 
low-bom  ideas  behind." 

Diamond's  eyes  were  gradually  opening  to  his  true  character,  and 
a  feeling  of  indignation  and  contempt  were  fast  rising  in  her  heart. 

''  The  idea  of  affection,  sir,"  she  replied,  while  her  eye  boldly 
sought  his, ''  belongs  to  no  sphere  or  rank.  It  is  the  heaven-founded 
basis  of  the  marriage  relation  in  all  spheres  and  every  rank ;  and 
woe  to  those,  whether  peers  or  peasants,  who  impiously  cast  it  aside." 

The  baronet  could  only  stare  at  the  girl  as  she  uttered  these 
words ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  be  began  to  think  that  he  would 
have  a  little  more  difficulty  with  her  than  he  at  first  imagined. 

'*  Well,  well,"  he  replied,  still  keeping  his  temper,  *'  you  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  think  of  the  matter,  but  I  will  leave  you  to  do  so. 
A  half-hour's  refiection  will  be  sure  to  bring  you  to  view  it  rightly." 

''  No,  sir ;  do  not  deceive  yourself  in  this  way,"  was  the  hasty, 
decided  exclamation.  '*  Years  of  thought  will  not  cause  me  to  view 
it  otherwise  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  I  cannot  let  you  depart  in 
the  expectation  that  I  will  ever  accede  to  this  monstrous  proposal. 
My  first  answer  was  my  final  one.     I  can  never  marry  you." 

The  scowl  of  rage  rushed  to  the  baronet's  brow,  and  words  of 
thunder  were  about  to  burst  from  his  lips,  but  he  checked  them ; 
and  by  an  effort  great  for  him,  he  repressed  the  angry  outburst  by 
setting  his  lips  hard,  and  forcing  the  passion  back. 

''  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,"  he  observed,  calmly. 
''  A  young  girl  like  you  should  know  the  duty  of  obedience." 

*'  I  trust  I  do  so ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  I  am  practising  it," 
rejoined  Diamond,  undismayed  by  the  threatening  storm  which  she 
failed  not  to  observe.   . 

''  Then,  why  speak  of  refusing  this  proposal  ?"  demanded  Sir 
Edward.     "  That  is  surely  no  proof  of  obedience." 

''  It  is  obedience  to  a  higher  power,  and  a  higher  law,"  answered 
the  heroic  girl. 

"  What  power  ?  what  law  ? "  inquired  the  other,  with  surprise. 

<<  That  of  Heaven,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 
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**  Pshaw  !  cease  this  absurd,  low-bred  mode  of  reasoning.  You 
have  lived  so  long  among  the  vulgar  herd,  that  their  notions  have 
taken  root  in  jour  mind.  But  these  must  no>v  be  eradicated^  and 
yoa  will  learn  in  time  to  despise  them." 

*'God  forbid  thaU  I  should  ever  learn  to  despise  the  holiest 
instincts  of  my  nature/'  returned  tho  girl,  warmly.  ^'  It  is  in  vain, 
air,  quite  in  vain  to  urge  me  further.  Yuu  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  or  even  to  understand  the  feelings  which  possess  me: 
let  us,  therefore,  dismiss  the  idea  at  once,  since  it  can  only  pain  by 
its  discussion.*' 

**  What  you  ask  is  impossible,"  said  the  baronet,  angrily.  "  You 
can  show  no  good  reason  for  your  refusal — nothing  but  a  foolish, 
diildidi  sentiment,  which  must  give  place  to  stern,  practical  duty." 
**  The  reason  I  have  given  is  enough  for  any  maiden,  especially 
to  a  strangei/'  she  said,  with  heightened  colour.  "  But  as  you  are 
ungenerous  enough  to  press  me  further,  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
my  heart  is  already  given  to  another." 

••Ho,  ho!  this  is  the  secret,  is  itl"  cried  Sir  Edward,  with  a 
load  laugh.  *'  And  so  you  would  rather  become  the  wife  of  a  vulgar 
artisan,  than  the  lady  of  a  baronet  ?  Very  fine,  upon  my  soul ; 
really  the  romance  which  fills  young  lady's  heads  now-a-days  is 
incredible.  Well,  well,  you  indignant  girl,  I  will  be  serious,  if  I 
can.  Don't  you  know  that  your  transference  to  the  sphere  in  which 
you  were  born,  exonerates  you  from  connection  of  all  kind  with  that 
which  you  have  just  left  ?  It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  your 
parents  to  hesitate  for  one  moment  on  this  account." 

Diamond  drew  herself  proudly  up.  *'If  my  parents  chose  to 
place  me  in  the  sphere  I  have  occupied,  and  keep  me  there  so  long, 
they  have  no  right  to  complain,  because  my  nature  is  assimiltated 
to  it.  By  their  unnatural  conduct,  they  have  lost  all  claim  to  my 
obedience." 

''  But  not  the  power  to  enforce  it,"  said  the  baronet,  significantly. 
•'  Even  that,"  rejoined  Diamond.  '*  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
I  suspect  unfair  dealing  on  your  part.  I  cannot  think  that  my 
parents  would  require  me  to  consent  to  such  a  proposal,  ere  I  was 
permitted  to  approach  them.  I  suspect,  in  fact,  that  for  some 
selfish  purpose  of  your  own,  you  have  taken  the  singular  course  of 
bringing  me  here,  and  trying,  in  this  mysterious  way,  to  get  my 
promise  to  be  your  wife.  Were  I  even  free  to  give  my  hand,  and 
inclined  to  do  it,  it  would  never  be  thus,  far  less  when  I  am  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  heaven  and  earth  to  another.  It  is  useleiis, 
therefore,  to  urge  me  further." 

'•  Then,  are  you  prepared  to  return  to  your  humble  lot,  and  never 
know  your  parents?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  hoping,  by  the  quiet 
intimation  of  such  a  consequence,  to  make  an  impression. 

••  Willingly,"  answered  the  heroic  girl.     **  If  I  can  only  know  my 
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parents  by  dishonouring  myself,  I  will  gladly  cling  to  obscarity  and 
toil." 

The  foiled  baronet  saw  this  bait  miss  with  sarprise,  and  had  only 
another  wiiich  he  thought  to  throw^  out,  which,  if  it  too  failed,  would 
cause  him,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  uncurbed  nature,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  to  endeavour  to  move  her  by  fear.  Yet  he 
hesitated  ere  he  cast  forth  this  persuading  temptation;  for  it  would, 
to  a  certain  degree,  revtal  his  own  base  character,  and  this  he  had 
no  wish  to  do  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.  But  after  walking 
back  and  forward  for  a  few  minutes,  revolving  every  thing  in  his 
mind,  he  concluded  that  it  must  be  done. 

'*  Listen  to  me.  Diamond,''  he  said,  stopping  in  front  of  her. 
''  Your  singular  and  unanticipated  refusal  induces  me  to  confess,  that 
I  am  an  interested  party  in  the  affair.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  that  jou  should  be  my 
wife.  Why  it  is  so,  I  do  not  now  choose  to  explain ;  but  any  girl 
in  her  senses,  and  in  such  a  position  as  you  are,  would  have  closed 
with  the  offer  at  once.  I  know  who  your  parents  are,  but  they  do 
not  know  of  your  existence.  Having  lost  you  accidentally  when 
you  were  a  mere  infant,  they  have  mourned  deeply  for  you  ever 
since,  and  are  in  cruel  suspense  as  to  your  fate.  That  suspense  and 
long  grief,  I  can  terminate  and  turn  into  joy,  by  taking  you  to  them, 
and  proving  that  you  are  their  long-lost  daughter.  And  I  will  do 
this,  but  only  on  one  condition — that  condition  I  need  not  name,  yon 
already  know  it.  You  will  now,  I  think,  consent  to  become  my 
wife." 

And  he  folded  his  arms,  and  with  a  grim,  assured  smile,  watched 
the  changing  hues  of  the  poor  girFs  face,  for  his  words  had  kindled 
strong  emotions.  She  did  not  doubt  him  this  time.  She  knew 
that  he  spoke  truth,  and  the  pale  image  of  her  sorrowing  mother 
came  full  upon  her  sight.  But  not  an  instant  did  she  waver  in  her 
purpose.  She  had  only  scorn  for  the  base  cruelty  of  the  bribe  that 
had  been  offered  her — the  attempt  to  make  filial  affection  a 
marketable  thing.  Raising  her  head  proudly,  and  bending  on  the 
subtle  baronet  her  Hashing  eyes,  she  exclaimed,  while  her  whole 
frame  dilated  with  scorn, 

*<  And  you  are  mean  enough  to  tempt  me  thas  to  sin?  You  think 
that,  rather  than  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  my  parents,  and  subject 
them  to  the  continuance  of  their  grief,  I  will  consent  to  become 
your  wife.  You  know  human  nature  well,  sir — its  weakness  and 
frailty — and  have  wisely  kept  this  your  strongest  inducement  to 
tlie  last.  But,  thank  God,  that  though  human  nature  is  weak 
in  itself,  by  His  grace  it  is  made  stronger  than  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion of  the  wicked.  Enow,  sir,  that  I  spurn  your  enticement  with 
contempt.  If  my  parents  are  to  see  their  child,  and  my  own  heart 
made  glad  by  being  received  into  their  embrace,  only  on  this 
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eondition,  neither  they  nor  I  would  bay  the  blessing  &t  such  a 
prioe." 

''Think,  Diamond,  think/'  suggested  the  ruthless  tempter. 
^  Think  of  your  mother  bowed  down  with  grief,  ready  to  sink  into 
the  grave  in  very  vexation  of  heart,  because  she  knows  not  what  has 
become  of  her  child.'* 

The  girl  was  overcome,  and  sobs  rose  struggling  in  her  bosom. 
''But  you  will  take  me  to  her?"  she  cried,  beseechingly.  '*  You 
who^  by  a  word,  can  save  her  from  all  this,  will  not  be  so  heartless 

and  cruel  as  deny  the  boon " 

"Her  £Eite  is  in  your  hands,  not  mine,''  replied  the  baronet, 
coldly.  **  It  lies  with  you  to  say  whether  she  shall  longer  endure 
her  present  misery." 

"  O,  do  not  say  so.  You  know  I  cannot  remove  it  but  by  sin ; 
and  this  I  will  not  do,  even  for  my  parents'  sake.  But  O,  be  mer- 
dfuly^  she  implored,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes.  *<  Be 
generous  and  kind,  and  so  heap  upon  your  head  the  blessings  of  the 
■orrowful." 

**Ha,  ha!  this  to  me/'  cried  the  fiend,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 
**  Bid  you  know  me  better,  you  would  never  think  of  praying  to  me 
thus.  Hear  me  swear,  then,  that  I  never  knew  what  mercy  was, 
and  never  will." 

'^Then  Heaven's  will  be  done  I"  ejaculated  Diamond,  turning 
upwards  a  meek  eye  of  resignation. 

"Ay,  I  knew  you  would  consent  at  length,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Edward,  in  triumph. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  answered  the  maiden,  firmly.  '*  My 
determination  is  as  strong  as  ever." 

**  Whatl  you  still  refuse?"  roared  the  now  enraged  baronet. 
**  I  may  answer  in  your  own  words.     If  you  knew  me  better,  you 
would  never  think  of  urging  or  bribing  me  thus.     Hear  me  swear, 
then,  that  I  will  never  become  your  wife." 

"'Tis  well,  madam,"  hissed  Sir  Edward,  with  bitter,  concentrated 
fury.  *'  You  have  taught  me  to  see  that  the  hour  of  persuasion  is 
past.  Now,  as  we  seem  to  have  got  to  the  candid,  confidential 
mood,  and  wish  to  show  each  other  our  true  characters,  1  may  tell 
you  that  it  is  my  fixed  determination,  that  you  shaU  be  my  wife; 
and  I  am  not  one  to  scruple  as  to  the  means  of  making  you  so. 
Though  I  did  not  expect  to  have  recourse  to  strong  measures,  yet 
I  took  care  to  provide  for  their  adoption  if  necessary.  You  are 
entirely  in  my  power.  Your  departure  from  Edinburgh  is,  as  yon 
know,  entirely  unknown.  You  cannot  possibly  be  traced;  therefore 
you  can  expect  no  help  to  reach  you." 

Diamond  shuddered,  but  her  firmness  did  not  desert  her.  '^  You 
forget,  sir,"  she  said,  composedly,  "  there  is  One  who  knows  where 
lam." 
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''  Ha!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  in  alarm.     ''Who,  whof "^ 

^*  The  Gud  wlio  made  and  will  judge  us  both,"  answered  Diamond, 
solemnly,  pointing  upward  with  her  right  hand. 

*'Pooh,  pooh!"  I  will  risk  that  oontingencj,''  rejoined  the  blas- 
phemous man,  with  another  loud,  horrible  laugh ;  and  in  a  state  of 
ungovernable  rage  he  rushed  from  the  room,  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him. 

Diamond  heard  his  hasty  footstep  die  away  in  the  distance,  and 
then  realized  the  fact  that  she  was  alone.  Now  did  the  firmness 
which,  by  a  terrible  effort,  she  had  maintained  during  the  intenrieir, 
give  way,  and  all  the  horrors  of  her  situation  came  npon  her  view. 
Though  she  had  borne  so  nobly  up  in  the  presence  of  the  baronet, 
she  did  not  overlook  the  dangers  which  surrounded  her;  and  now,  in 
silence  and  solitude,  her  woman's  weakness  assailed  her.  Here  was 
a  blow  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  morning.  Instead  of  meeting  her 
parents,  6he  had  found  herself  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  had 
threatened  her  with  the  crudest,  darkest  fate.  Round  abont  her 
another  dark  cloud  had  gathered.  That  which  for  years  had 
gloomed  over  her  existence,  had  indeed  vanished ;  but  scarcely  bad 
a  glimpse  of  sunshine  visited  her,  ere  another  scarcely  less  terrible 
had  descended,  and  renewed  the  dense,  deep  shadow.  With  trem- 
bling, sobs^  and  tears,  the  poor  girl  flung  herself  into  the  corner  of 
the  sofa,  and  prayed  for  help  from  on  high. 

While  the  above  conversation  was  going  on.  Dogwood  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  in  their  own  room,  conjecturing  what  would  be  the 
state  of  matters  when  Diamond  should  become  Lady  Rockhart. 
Her  refusal  of  the  honour  neither  of  them  for  a  moment  anticipated, 
their  only  consideration  being,  how  the  event  of  the  baronet's  mar- 
riage would  affect  them.  Mrs  Dogwood  was  the  most  dubious  con- 
cerning it.  She  knew  that  her  conduct  towards  Diamond  when 
an  infant  must  be  exposed,  and  possibly  both  the  girl  and  her 
parents  might  resent  it.  True,  she  had  got  a  pledge  from  Sir 
Edward  that  no  punishment  would  overtake  her;  but  Diamond,  as 
her  mistress,  would  have  power  to  make  her  feel  her  revenge,  if  she 
cherished  it.  Yet,  on  second  thougli is,  this  fear  grew  fainter ;  for 
Diamond  appeared  a  gentle,  unoffending  being,  and  one  who  could 
be  easily  managed.  On  the  whole,  then,  she  believed  that  Sir 
Edward's  marriuge  would  in  nowise  injure  her,  and  she  would  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  tlie  ciime  of  deserting  the  child  was 
off  her  conscience;  for,  to  do  her  justice,  it  had  always  rested  there 
with  a  very  unpleasant  sensation. 

Dogwood  himself  had  no  fears  about  the  matter.  His  familiarity 
with,  and  power  over,  Sir  Edward,  made  him  independent  of  ail 
minor  influences;  and  though  these  might  naturally  work  against 
him,  he  need  not  dread  their  operation.  But  in  his  eyes,  too,  the 
girl  appeared  as  no  object  of  fear — merely  a  young,  pliable  thing, 
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who  could  be  bent  any  way  as  those  who  surrounded  her  chose  to 
direct. 

They  both  started  in  amazement  when  the  baronet  entered  the 
room  in  a  tumult  of  passion,  the  index  of  which  showed  so  yividly 
on  his  countenance. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  business/'  he  exclaimed,  while  the  foam  flew 
from  his  lips.  **  The  girl  chooses  to  be  obstinate,  and  refuses  point 
blank  to  agree  to  the  proposal." 

*' Refuses!"  cried  both  his  listeners,  in  a  breath,  while  astonish- 
ment was  depicted  on  their  countenances. 

**  Ay,  refuses,"  repeated  Sir  Edward.  "  Nay,  she  has  treated  me 
with  scorn.  But,  by  Heayen,  I  will  be  revenged.  I  told  her  yery 
broadly  what  I  will  do,  and  do  it  I  shall.  She  defies  me  now,  but 
ere  long  she  will  learn  to  treat  me  very  differently." 

''Serve  her  right,  the  yoang  upstart,"  muttered  Dogwood. 
'*  Such  an  offer  she  will  look  in  vain  for  elsewhere." 

**  But  may  she  not  be  persuaded  to  change  her  mind  ?  "  suggested 
Mrs  D<^wood.  '^  A  woman,  you  know,  Sir  Edward,  is  impulsive. 
Reflection  and  persuasion  may  do  wonders  with  lier." 

''I  doubt  it  much  in  her  case,"  said  her  master;  **but  the  trial 
can  be  made,  and  there  is  no  one  so  flt  to  make  it  as  yourself.  It 
is  necessary  for  all  our  sakes  that  we  gain  our  object  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  abduction  is  considered  a  very  serious  crime.  Let  her 
be  left  to  her  own  reflections  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  you  can  visit 
her,  using  the  arguments  which  you  think  most  fltting.  I  give  you 
a  week  to  persuade  her.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  continues 
obstinate,  then  force  shall  be  used." 

And  a  look  of  fearful  determination  passed  over  the  baronet's 
countenance. 

''Good,"  said  Dogwood,  with  an  approving  nod. 

His  wife  remained  silent.  Her  woman's  heart  and  sympathy 
could  not  respond  to  the  savage  resolution. 

"  Here  is  the  key  of  her  room,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "  Be  sure  to 
keep  the  servants  from  that  part  of  the  house,  for  her  presence 
must  be  kept  a  profound  secret. 

Sir  Edward  and  Dogwood  left  the  room,  and  Mary  was  left  to 
her  own  reflections. 

Mrs  Dogwood  was  a  woman — not  a  very  tender  one,  perhaps,  but 
still  a  woman,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  womanly  feelings.  She 
had  assisted  so  willingly  in  Diamond's  abduction,  because  she  con- 
sidered it  was  doing  the  girl  a  service,  and  one  for  which  she 
would  by-and-by  thank  her.  Vain  and  ambitious  as  she  had  been 
in  early  life,  she  did -not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  girl  re- 
fusing to  become  a  baronet's  lady.  Judging  of  her  by  herself,  she 
imagined  that  with  a  transport  of  delight  she  would  grasp  at  the 
proposal^  and  be  ready  to  reward,  with  her  favour  and  otherwise, 
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those  who  had  assisted  in  her  elevation.  Amaeed,  therefore,  the 
was  hy  tlie  intelligence  the  baronet  had  brought,  and  could  not  for 
some  time  think  of  any  thing  but  the  unaccountablenees  of  the 
refusal. 

But  she  began  to  think  of  the  consequences  of  the  affair  in  the  light 
of  the  new  aspect  it  had  assumed,  and  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
view  it  BO  agreeably  as  before.  Sir  Edward  had  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  using  force,  and  her  husband  bad  cordially  approved  of  this 
procedure,  hut  her  own  nature  violently  recoiled  against  it.  To  deal 
thus  arbitrarily  with  a  weak,  innocent,  helpless  girl,  was  a  violation 
of  nil  rifrht  and  justice,  besides  a  crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude ; 
and  her  femcnine  nature,  instinctively  sympathising  with  her  sex^ 
caused  her  silently  to  protest  against  it. 

But  may  we  not  consider  that,  besides  and  beyond  this,  a  deeper 
feeling  operated?  As  a  woman,  she  would  naturally  sympathize 
with  Diamond's  helplessness;  but  as  a  nwrse^  she  still  more  instinc- 
tively recoiled  from  the  wrong  contemplated.  This  girl  had  sucked 
her  breasts;  and  no  one  fully  knows  the  feeling  which  is  engendered 
in  the  bosom  of  a  nurse  towards  the  infant  to  whom  she  has  im- 
parted nourishment.  Though  not  her  own  child,  she  yet  regards 
it  ever  after  with  a  peculiar  affection ;  and  though,  from  a  blunted 
nature,  this  affection  may  slumber  so  far  as  to  appear  altogether 
dead,  yet  the  circumstances  of  a  moment  may  rouse  it  into  new  life. 
Mrs  Dogwood,  with  seeming  callousness,  had  abandoned  the  infant 
who  had  been  committed  to  her  care.  It  looked  as  if  no  tie  bound 
her  to  it — as  if  she  felt  no  interest  in  it  whatever;  but  it  was  not 
80.  During  all  the  years  that  had  since  elapsed,  she  had  not  ceased 
to  watch  her  upbringing;  and  now,  when  menaced  with  danger, 
she  felt  rising  within  her  a  strong  desire  to  avert  it.  If  she  re- 
mained obstinately  wedded  to  the  determination  she  had  expressed 
to  the  baronet,  and  did  Sir  Edward,  in  his  ruthless  passion,  do  as 
he  had  threatened,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have  no  part  in  sndi 
unholy  doings. 

The  hope  remained  with  her,  however,  that  Diamond  would  he 
wou  over  to  a  different  course,  and  that  she  would  be  the  means  of 
doing  it.  Her  master's  commission  to  visit  her  and  persuade  her 
to  the  step,  was  one  she  was  very  willing  to  fulfil,  and  resolved  to 
do  her  utmost  to  put  matters  in  the  train  they  wished.  In  this 
disposition  of  mind  she  went,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour^  to  the 
apartment  in  which  Diamond  was  confined. 

With  a  gentle  step  she  trod  the  passage ;  gently  she  inserted  the 
key  into  the  look,  and  cautiously  opening  the  door,  looked  in. 
Diamond  was  still  upon  the  sofa,  but  hearing  the  noise  of  some  one 
entering,  had  raised  her  head,  and  was  looking  breathlessly,  and 
with  a  frightened  expression  on  her  countenance. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

I 

THE  DAWN  OF  HOPE. 

Mrs  DoawooD  closed  the  door,  and  came  forward.  The  girl's 
-fiice  was  red  and  wo-begone  from  yiolent  weeping,  and  the  tears 
still  trembled  on  the  eyelashes  and  glistened  on  the  cheek;  hut  at 
the  moment  she  was  calm.  The  first  wild  gush  of  grief  and  terror 
had  spent  itself^  though  the  deep  traces  of  its  course  had  not  disap- 
peared. On  perceiving  who  her  new  visitor  was,  a  look  of  indigna- 
tioDy  almost  (^  disdain^  rushed  to  her  features,  and  she  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

•*  So  you  have  come  to  look  upon  the  victim  of  your  treachery  f" 
she  said,  in  a  cold,  bitter  voice. 

Mrs  Dc^wood,  bold  as  she  was,  quailed  beneath  the  girl's  look  and 
tMie^  and  with  a  voice  more  tremulous  than  her  wont,  replied^ 

**  I  am  not  aware  of  having  committed  treachery.'' 

Diamond  only  smiled  with  contempt,  as  she  rejoined,  ''  0, 1  per* 
ceive  it  would  be  vain  to  speak  to  you  of  your  mean,  base  conduct. 
If  you  are  wicked  and  abandoned  enough  to  become  the  agent  in 
sndi  a  monstrously  wrongful  act,  you  will  be  impervious  alike  to 
temonstrance  and  entreaty." 

**  Ton  are  mistaken,  quite  mistaken,"  said  the  woman,  anxious  t(^ 
vemo've  the  bad  opinion  which  circumstances  naturally  caused 
Diamond  to  hold  regarding  her. 

^  And  yet  you  are  a  woman,"  pleaded  the  girl,  pathetically.  ^*  Oi 
had  yon  no  compunction  in  leading  a  helpless,  unsuspecting  one  of 
jonr  own  sex  into  such  a  foul  snare?  Are  your  softer  feelings 
and  sympathies  so  dead,  that  you  could  cruelly  deceive  and 
betray " 

**  I  tell  you,  you  are  mistaken,'*  interrupted  Mrs  Dogwood,  reso^ 
lately,  while  blushes  rose  to  her  cheeks,  which  certainly  had  not 
for  many  years  been  suffused  with  a  similar  redness.  **  I  neither 
intended  nor  expected  to  do  you  wrong  when  I  brought  you  from 
Edinburgh." 

**  Did  yon  not  give  me  to  understand  that  my  parents  had  com* 
sissioned  yon  to  fetch  me  to  them  ?"  asked  Diamond,  with  unsnp- 
pressed  indignation. 

'^1  did  not  sav  that,"  answered  the  other,  ^Uhough  I  confess  F 
meant  you  to  think  so.  But  though  I  knew  you  would  not  be 
taken  immediately  to  your  parents,  I  was  aware  that  you  would  in 
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the  endy  and  I  thought  there  was  little  harm  in  deceiving  yon  a 
bit,  since  I  saw  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  you  quietly  off." 

*' And  your  deceit  has  prospered  well,  has  it  notf  remarked 
Diamond,  in  the  same  bitter  tone. 

"  I  do  hope  it  will  lead  to  nothing  unpleasanti"  said  the  other, 
sincerely. 

**  How  can  it  do  otherwise?"  asked  the  girl.  ^*  Nay,  it  has  done 
so  already.     I  have  been  insulted  and  threatened;  and  how  far 

Jour  wicked  master  may  use  the  power  you  have  giren  him,  I 
new  not."    - 

**  I  can  assure  you,  you  will  be  used  with  all  kindness.  Sir 
Edward  is  quick  and  passionate  when  he  is  opposed ;  but  in  the 
jnain  he  is  a  good  man,  and  will  make  a  kind  husband,  as  yon  will 
find " 

"Peace,  womanP*  interrupted  Diamond,  sternly.     "That  man 
•hall  never  be  my  husband.     I  told  him  this;  nay,  I  swore  it,  not 
an  hour  ago." 
1    *<  Dear  lady,  do  think  better  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Dogwood,  earnestly. 

*^  O,  I  see  you  hare  been  sent  to  persuade  me,"  said  Diamond, 
fixing  her  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  other's  face. 

Mrs  Dogwood  blushed  again,  as  she  answered,  "  Well,  I  will 
not  deny  that  Sir  Edward  asked  me  to  visit  you  for  this  purpoise; 
hut  it  was  also  my  own  anxious  wish  to  come,  for  I  know  you  are 
standing  in  your  own  light,  and  I  hoped  by  seasonable  arguments  to 
induce  you  to  agree  to  the  proposal." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  that  your  hope  is  vain,  utterly  vain,"  re- 
turned Diamond,'  with  unmistakable  decision.  **  You  do  not  know 
me,  or  you  would  see  at  once  that  I  am  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  so- 
called  brilliancy  of  the  prospect  held  out  to  me.  I  set  no  valut 
whatever  on  rank  or  wealth.  I  look  for  happiness  from  another 
source — a  source  which  Sir  Edward,  with  all  his  greatness,  does  not 
possess.  But,  besides,  I  am  engaged  to  another — one  whom  I  love, 
one  who,  in  point  of  moral  worth,  is  infinitely  superior  to  this  baro- 
net, and  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  make  me  happy.  Would 
you  have  me  prove  false  to  him,  and  false  to  my  own  nature! 
would  you  have  me  embrace  a  lot  of  gilded  misery,  sacrifice  the 
dearest  hopes  of  my  own  heart,  and  wound  unto  death  the  noblest 
nature  that  lives?  The  very  idea  is  loathsome.  Never,  never,,  will 
I  consent  to  so  base  a  deed." 

'^  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  known  this  before!"  ejaculated  Mrs 
Pogwood,  with  evident  distress.  **  I  never  doubted  but  yon  wonld 
Qt  once  agree  to  the  proposal,  else  I  would  have  been  the  last  to 
have  brought  you  here.  Now  the  deed  is  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
undone  I  know  not;  for  Sir  Edward  has  set  his  heart  on  it,  and 
nothing  will  turn  him.  But  I  beseech  you,  Diamond — ^yes,  I  will 
B^ill  call  you  by  that  name,  though  it  is  not  your  right  one-— do  not 
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look  apon  me' as  your  enemy.  You  have  had  cause — I  admit  you 
haye.  had  cause— to  do  so;  but  appearances  must  not  always  be 
trusted.  I  acted  only  with  an  ignorant  intention  to  do  you  serrice, 
and  the  consequence  now  grieves  me  exceedingly.  Will  you  not 
believe  this?  will  yon  still  suspect  me?" 

^  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do/'  answered  Diamond,  moved  by  the 
woman's  earuest  tones  and  apparent  sincerity.  **  I  am  moving  amid 
so  much  mystery,  that  I  know  not  who  or  what  I  can  trust.  Yet  I 
am  willing  to  believe  what  you  say,  and  trust  that,  as  you  were  the 
means  of  bringing  me  into  this  dangerous  situation,  you  will  assist 
ia  my  extrication  as  far  as  possible." 

**  Willingly,"  answered  Mrs  Dogwood,  with  a  brightened  counter 
aance.  *' However  dangerous  it  may  prove — and  that  it  will  be 
dangerous  I  well  know — I  will  do  my  utmost  to  get  you  liberated."* 

**  Then,  as  an  evidence  that  I  may  trust  you,  will  you  explain 
aome  things  to  me?  Will  you,  for  instance,  tell  me  why  this  baro^ 
Bet— this  Sir  Edward  Rookhart  I  think  he  called  himself — has 
taken  this  singular  step)  above  all,  will  you  tell  me  who  my  parents 
arer* 

Mrs  Dogwood  hesitated.  <<Will  you  give  me  a  few  minutes' 
time  for  reflection?"  she  asked.  '*  What  you  require  to  know,  is 
very  important;  and  the  information,  if  given,  may  involve  some 
serious  consequences  to  myself  as  well  as  to  others.  Let  me,  then, 
lorn  the  matter  over  in  my  own  mind,  and  in  a  very  little  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  whether  I  can  comply  with  your  request  or  not." 

Diamond,  of  course,  assented  to  this  wish,  and  the  woman,  sitting 
tlown  upon  a  chair,  began,  as  she  termed  it,  to  turn  the  matter  over 
in  her  mind.     Being  penetrating,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  intelli- 
•gence,  she  at  once  saw  that  the  girl  would  never  be  brought  to 
agree  to  the  plan  of  matrimony;    and,  on  second   thoughts,   ad- 
mired the  heroism   and  constancy  she  had    manifested.      On    a 
nearer  and  more  deliberate  inspection,  too,  she  had  to  admit  in  her 
■own  mind  that  the  offer  made  was  not  so  brilliant  and  valuable 
after  all.     She  knew  enough  of  the  baronet  to  be  aware  how  ill 
fitted  he  was  to  make  any  woman  happy;  and  in  the  few  words 
Diamond  had  just  uttered  she  got  a  glimpse  of  her  character,  which 
showed  that  no  station,  even  the  most  elevated,  would  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  affection.     Her  master  would  be  the  only  gainer 
by  the  transaction ;  but  why  should  she  exert  herself  so  much,  ani 
assist  at  such  injustice,  in  behalf  of  the  baronet?     He  had  no  claims 
whatever  on  her;  she  owed  him  no  gratitude;  he  had  not  conferred 
on  her  any  favour  which  demanded  such  a  return.     True,  her  hus- 
band and  the  baronet  were  strangely  associated  together,  though 
ahe  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  secret  bond  which  knit  them  to 
each  other.     She  only  knew  that  Dogwood  was  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  his  master,  .and  would  do  any  thing,  however  criminal,  to 
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promote  his  interests.  But  why  should  she  sin  so  deeply  on  {his 
account  ?  She  had  already  injured  the  girl  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  opportunity  had  now  come  when  some  atonement  mighc  be 
made.  If  she  became  her  friend,  as  her  feelings  prompted,  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  know  all,  and  that  the  assistance  she  ren- 
dered  should  be  tliorough  and  complete.  But  would  this  not  bring 
her  into  trouble)  Her  conduct  in  the  abandoning  of  the  infant 
would  haye  to  be  confessed,  and  the  parents  so  cruelly  bereared 
might  bring  her  to  punishment.  As  this  thought  struck  her,  she 
looked  at  Diamond,  and  the  fear  was  instantly  dispelled.  A  being 
so  gentle,  so  affectionate  and  forgiving,  would  harbour  no  resent* 
ment;  and  she  justly  considered  that  her  conduct  now,  in  restoring 
her  to  her  parents,  would  secure  their  pardon  for  the  past.  This 
idea  decided  her,  and  she  resolved  to  communicate  every  par* 
ticular. 

Diamond  had  sat  watching  her  with  intense  interest,  feeling  that 
on  her  decision  depended  all  her  hope.     At  the  close,  she  observed  s 
kindly  expression  steal  over  her  countenanoe,  iaad  daaping  her 
hands  together,  she  eagerly  exclaimed, 
"  You  will  befriend  meT 
I  will/'  answered  Mrs  Dogwood,  exhaling  a  long  breath. 
O,    Heaven  will  reward  jou ! "  returned  the  Mr  girl,  ib  a 
transport  of  joy. 

"  Speak  not  of  reward,"  added  Mrs  Dogwood.  "  Pardon  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  word — pardon  for  the  past.  But  let  us  not 
speak  of  this  now.  You  ask,  first  of  all,  the  reason  of  Sir  Edward^s 
strange  conduct.  That  is  easily  explained.  He  has  no  heir  to  the 
title,  and  this  splendid  estate;  and  to  secure  this,  is  the  object  he 
has  in  view.  But  why,  you  will  ask,  were  you  selected — you  who 
were  an  entire  stranger  to  him  ?  There  was  a  reason  for  this  also, 
Sir  Edward  is  not  particularly  in  favour  with  any  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  he  truth  is,  liis  violent,  ungovernable 
character  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  liis  gaining  a  wife  from  his 
own  sphere  in  the  regular  way.  Now,  though  you  have  hitherto 
occupied  a  low  condition,  you  were  born  in  a  higher;  and  Sir 
Edward  knowing  this,  took  advantage  of  it,  and  hence  the  method 
taken  to  bring  you  here.^' 

"  But  my  parents  ?  O,  tell  me  about  them  !  **  cried  Diamond, 
pleadingly. 

**  Listen,  then.  My  story  will  reveal  my  own  shame  and  cruelty; 
but  it  must  be  told.  Seventeen  years  ago,  I  lived  in  a  little  room 
in  the  Canongate.  I  trusted,  was  deceived,  and  my  betrayer  \eh 
me.  My  child  too,  died,  and  I  was  penniless.  At  this  period,  one 
afternoon,  a  middle-aged  woman  brought  me  an  infant  to  nurse, 
whose  mother  was  very  ill.  To  insure  kindness  and  attention,  the 
father  had  sent  with  it  a  large  sum  of  money;  and  this,  together 
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#iih  fche  baby,  was  put  into  my  hands.  My  intention  at  the  time 
was  to  be  very  faithful  to  my  charge;  but  a  temptation  was  placed 
ID  my  way,  and  I  fell  before  it.  Dogwood — he  who  is  now  my 
husband — came  to  me,  commissioned  by  my  betrayer  to  offer  me' 
marriage.  I  was  poor,  friendless,  and  helpless,  and  accepted  the 
dffer.  1  spoke  of  sending  the  child  back;  but  when  Jem  heard  of 
the  money,  he  advised  me  to  get  rid  of  it  in  some  other  way.  I 
•greed,  and  left  it  on  the  steps  of  the  King*s  House.  You  know 
Otf  reit." 

*•  Yes,  yes;  but  my  parents)  you  have  not  told  me  who  they  arev 
Did  my  mother  recover  I  ^ 
*'  ^She  did;  and   both   she  and  your   father  are   alive  at  this 
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"  Where,  O  where  ?  and  tlieir  name  ?" 

*f  Their  name  is  Gray — Mr  and  Mrs  Gray.  They  reside  at 
Newingtun." 

,**OhI  are  they  my  parents?"  cried  the  ezojted  girl,  with 
tothusiasm. 

,  •*  \yhat !  do  you  know  them  1"  asked  Mrs  Dogwood,  in  surprise. 
^    **Only  by  report.     They  were  very  kind  to  sonie  one  I  know." 

•*Ye8;  1  understand  they  are  very  benevolent.  Your  father 
tMcaed  Sir  Edward's  son-in-law,  when  he  left  him  to  rot  in  prison.'' 

"  Ua  !  you. mean  Mr  Everly  ?" 

''  Goodness  gracious  !  yes.     Do  you  know  him  too  1 " 

'    ^'  No,    but    Henry    does;    and    he — that    is — he Merciful 

Heaven !  and  you  would  have  had  me  marry  that  monster  ?  " 
'    "  It  was  wrong,  very  wrong,"  answered  Mrs  Dogwood,  penitently. 
«<  But  may  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  the  great  wrong  I  did  vod 
long  ago?     It  has  been  on  my  conscience  ever  since." 

^  God  forbid  that  1  should  depart  from  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  I 
"was .  taught  to  utter  every  day  in  childhood,"  replied  Diamond^ 
feelingly.  ^'1  forgive  you  freely,  as  i  trust  I  have  been  freely 
'forgiven  my  many  offences." 

The  hard,  rough  nature  of  the  woman  was  overcome.     It  was 

long,  very  long   since  she  had  wept,  and  the  sealed-up   fountain 

Uboured  painfully  ere  it  burst  forth.     But  hot,  burning  tears  came 

.•t  length;  and  throwing  herself  forward  on  the  floor,  she  sobbed 

with  wild  vehemence. 

Diamond  was  alarmed;  and  stooping  down,  sought  to  soothe  hei. 

**  Pray,  do  not,  do  not  weep  so,"  she  murmured,  in  her  softest 
'accents. 

For  some  moments,  the  tempest  raged  with  unabated  fury;  hut, 

by  degrees,  she  grew  calmer.     *'  Let  me  weep,"  she  said.     ^'  It  will 

do  me  good.     It  is  so  long  since  I  have  wept  before — not  since  he 

left  me.     There,  I  will  be  better  presently.     Give  me  your  hand;  in 

•  (dkeu  of  forgiveness."  <.    •  ' 
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Instead  of  presenting  only  her  hand.  Diamond  threw  her  annt 
ronnd  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  Yon  will  let  me  go  to  my  parents?"  she  pleaded,  in  winning 
accents. 

''No  one  shall  harm  yon,  if  I  can  help  it,"  returned  Mrs  Dogwood, 
drying  her  eyes,  and  looking  fondly  at  the  girl.  ''  But  wc  must  be 
cautious,  ^erj,  very  cautious.  I  must  dissemble  still,  and  con-, 
ceal  my  real  feelin^s^  in  order  that  yonr  escape  may  be  effected^ 
We  have  a  week  before  us;  for  Sir  Edward  has  given  me  that  time, 
to  persuade  you.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  I  doubt  not  he  would 
do  as  he  threatened;  but  you  must  be  removed  from  his  reaeb* 
Hark  I  I  hear  footsteps  in  the  passage.  I  must  leave  you  now. 
Keep  a  good  heart,  dear  lady.  You  need  not  fear  to  be  disturbed^ 
for  no  one  will  visit  you  but  myself.  This  chamber  and  ihe 
bed-room  are  the  only  apartments  you  will  occupy." 

"And  yon  will  visit  me  as  often  as  yon  can,  will  jon?"  asked 
Diamond. 

"  That  I  will,  in  order  that  I  may  permade  you,*^  answered  Mif 
Dogwood,  with  a  smile.     ^  Good-bye  for  the  present." 

"  Ah  I  stop  a  moment,  please.  There  is  a  protrait  hanging  in 
the  bed-room.     May  I  ask  whose  likeness  it  is  ?  " 

"  Sir  Edward's  elder  brother.  He  was  killed  by  a  faW  from  hit 
horse." 

^  Thank  yon.     I  was  interested  by  its  appearance.** 

Mrs  Dogwood  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  prisoner  to  reflect  on 
the  strange  things  which  had  been  told  her. 

She  perceived  her  husband  and  the  baronet  at  the  far  end  of  the 
passage,  and  the  latter  beckoned  her  to  approach. 

*' Well,  what  has  been  your  success?''  be  asked,  sternly. 

"  Not  much  as  yet,  Sir  Edward,"  was  the  ready  reply.  ^*  But)  in 
time,  I  hope  to  prevail  on  her.  Only,  don't  hurry,  and  all  may  yet 
be  as  we  wish." 

"  I  will  wait  a  week,  but  not  a  moment  longer,"  said  Sir  Edward 
with  a  fierce  oath. 

"  Certainly  not,"  muttered  Dogwood. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  within  that  time,"  observed  his  wife. 

What  that  **he9t"  means,  the  reader  may  judge. 

Diamond,  though  left  in  no  very  enviable  position  by  reason  Qjf 
the  information  she  had  just  received  from  Mrs  Dogwood,  was  the 
^subject  of  much  satisfaction  and  delight.  She  now  knew  who  her 
parents  were,  and  was  able  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  they 
were  among  the  best  ones  of  the  earth.  She  had  seen  neither  ii 
them ;  .but  they,  being  *'  well  reported  of  for  good  works,"  had 
already  secured  a  favourable  place  in  her  heart.  Henry  had  told 
her  Mr  Everly's  history,  shortly  after  it  had  been  made  known  to 
him;  and  she  loved  to  think  of  the  gentle,  benevolent  straugef. 
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who  had,  with  auch  generosity  and  true  Samaritan  kindness,  rescued 
him  from  the  Rrasp  of  bis  cruel  oppressor.  This  amiable  philan- 
thropiat,  alreadj  respected  and  esteemed,  was  her  father,  the  author 
of  her  being,  and  she  was  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  warmest  out- 
oomiDgs  of  his  loving  heart.  That  tender,  watchful  lady,  too, 
whom  Mr  Everly  had  spoken  to  her  of,  in  terms  of  such  lively  grati«. 
tode-*-4hi8  was  her  mother,  the  very  being  she  would  have  chosen 
to  npoae  her  orphanized  soul  upon.  Then  the  shadow  of  a  long 
sorrow,  which  she  had  heen  told  bung  over  them,  that  was  all  ex' 
plained  and  understood  now.  She  wjis  the  child  whose  loss  they 
moucDed,  whose  strange  disappearance  had  caused  an  ever-present 
•adnats  to  settle  on  their  countenances,  and  a  chastening  darkness  to 
mrroand  their  hearts.  How  she  longed  to  chase  away  that  gloom, 
and  bring  the  long-absent  joy  back  again ;  to  throw  herself  into  her. 
fiither'a  arms,  and  whisper  to  him  that  she  was  his  daughter;  to  rest 
upon  her  mother's  breast,  and  kiss  away  all  her  tears;  to  watch  the 
first  gushings  of  the  sealed-up  fountain  of  parental  love,  and  receive 
into  her  own  heart  as  a  reservoir  its  clear,  springing  waters !  Was 
there  not  joy  and  peace  in  such  a  prospect  as  this?  Here  was  a 
glorious  dispersion  of  the  clouds  that  had  deeply  darkened  her  own 
young  life.  In  the  midst  of  dense,  hopeless  gloom,  to  the  desolation 
of  which  she  had  shudderingly  resigned  herself,  a  bright,  beaming 
ray  had  shot  suddenly  forth,  illuminating  the  present  with  the 
highest  hope,  and  promising  for  the  new  future  the  most  complete 
illumination.  Light  had  come  long  before  even-time;  nay,  her  sun 
had  only  been  struggling  with  thick  morning  clouds,  and  these  now 
passing  rapidly  away,  he  appeared  in  all  the  freshness  and  radiance 
of  his  early  lustre,  shedding  full  upon  the  maiden's  heart  the  balmj 
inflaences  of  hope  and  joy. 

At  times,  however,  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  she  was 
now  placed  disturbed  her.  That  she  was  in  great  danger,  she 
eould  not  forget.  True,  Mrs  Dogwood  had  promised  to  do  her 
.utmost  to  liberate  her  before  the  week  of  grace  was  expired,  and 
she  did  not  doubt  her  willingness  to  perform  that  promise;  but 
what  if  her  plan  should  fail  1  what  if  Sir  Edward  should  suspect 
her,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  her  flight?  This  fear  was 
dreadful !  for  she  knew  enough  of  the  bold,  bad  man,  to  be  aware 
that  he  would  rothleasly  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  Yet  she 
could  not  give  herself  up  to  despair.  She  could  not  believe  that  a 
kind  Providence,  who  had  so  graciously  watched  her  hitherto,  and 
had  just  lifted  the  veil  from  a  long  darkness,  would  permit  her  to 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  proud  and  wicked  baronet;  and  in  humble 
yet  trustful  confidence,  she  looked  forward  to  deliverance. 

Mrs  Dogwood's  interview  with  the  young  girl  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  former;  and  when  she  quitted  her 
presence^  it  was  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  rescue  her  from  the 
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danger  in  which  she  was  placed.  Yet,  she  felt  she  bad  a  diffiealt* 
game  to  plaj.  She  must  keep  ap  appearances  with  her  master  and 
husband,  to  make  them  suppose  that  she  was  as  faithful  to  the 
baronet*8  interest  as  before,  and  was  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
persuade  Diamond  to  chimo  in  with  their  views.  If  she  could 
succeed  in  this,  any  plan  she  could  devise  for  the  girl's  liberation' 
would  be  the  easier  put  in  execution,  and  there  would  be  less 
cliance  of  her  share  in  it  coming  to  light;  for  she  had  no  notion  of 
running  herself  into  an  untoward  position,  even  for  Diamond's  sake. 
She  had  high  hopes,  however,  of  working  out  her  views  suooessfollj. 
It  was  very  unlikely  that  they  would  doubt  her,  after  the  proof  she 
had  just  given  of  her  willingness  to  serve  her  master  in  the  matter; 
and  by  artful  speeches  and  reports,  she  did  not  fear  to  prevent  their, 
suspicions  even  from  arising. 

Time,  however,  will  show  how  far  she  will  be  able  to  acoompliak 
her  new-formed  resulution. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  FRUITLESS  SEARCH. 

It  was  late,  and  Andrew  Pringle  still  sat  by  the  glowing  embers 
of  the  (ire.  He  had  mused  on  many  things — ou  the  joys  and  sorrowi 
of  his  long,  industrious  life,  on  the  comforts  with  which  he  had 
been  surrounded  during  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  tlie  blessed  fruits  which  one  deed  had  yielded.  The  little 
outcast  which  he  had  taken  to  his  home  and  heart  had  grown  upi 
and  was  nov^  the  solace  of  his  departing  strength  and  declining 
years.  With  a  gushing,  grateful,  satisfied  heart  the  old  man  re* 
fleeted  on  this  deed  and  its  results,  and  somehow  or  other  the  wordi 
of  the  Book  he  had  printed  a  thousand  times  came  into  his  mind, 
'*  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shaU  find  it  after  many 
days." 

Andrew  Pringle  was  a  quiet,  good-natured  old  man,  and  had  been 
'so  all  bis  days.  He  was  a  pressman's  son ;  in  due  time  he  became 
a  pressman  himself;  and  his  contented  nature  never  tortured  him  by 
ft  desire  to  get  above  the  condition  in  which  he  had  been  born.  He 
was  a  genuine  Scotchman;  and,  along  with  a  Scotchman's  shrewd- 
ness and  intelligence,  he  possessed  a  warm,  generous  heart,  glowing 
with  benevolence,  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  a  calm,  placid  tempers 
inent,  and  a  most  amiable  disposition.  His  acquaintances  wondered 
that  he  had  never  married;  for  his  habits  were  so  domestic,  his 
'nature  so  affectionate,  and  his  heart  so  tender.     Alas  I  they  kneir 
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not  ibe  reason.  Tn  early  youth,  he  had  loved  and  lost;  and  though, 
AS  the  poet  sajR,  it  is  better  thus  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all, 
3Wt  the  wonnd  never  healed  so  as  to  let  the  heart  open  to  a  similar 
sffeetion;  and  even  to  old  age  the  shadow  from  thut  far-off  grave 
lingered  over  him,  and  mellowed  with  a  pensive  sadness  the  fine 
Bftlnre  that  had  been  for  a  time  crushed.  But  the  soul  thus  made 
dftrklj  desolate  could  not  shut  itself  for  ever  up  io  the  prison  of  its 
kereavement  Denied  for  ever,  by  a  cruel,  sudden  stroke  of  the  in« 
tenser  -and  more  concentrated  affections,  its  more  diffusive  regards 
became  still  more  prominent.  Its  social  beatings  grew  louder  and 
stronger;  it  went  out  in  its  grasp  to  all  mankind,  and  glowed  grandly 
with  '^good  will  to  men."  To  do  good  to  others  was  his  delight;  to 
■lake  the  weary  road  of  life  less  rugged  to  fainting  hearts,  was  ah 
exquisite  luxury;  to  draw  aside  the  cloudy  curtain,  and  let  in  a 
snnbeam  upon  a  struggling,  despairing  spirit,  was  a  joy;  to  cheer, 
to  animate,  to  encourage  a  toiling  brother  or  a  weak  sister  beneath  a 
load  of  care,  was  a  holy,  sacred  privilege;  and  many  tears  did  he 
dry,  many  smiles  did  he  evoke,  many  songs  in  the  night  did  he 
eause  to  burst  forth,  as  he  went  on  his  quiet  kindly  way. 

Snch  was  Andrew  Pringle,  the  protector  of  Diamond  Hunter. 
Early  did  he  instil  into  the  girl's  heart  those  sentiments  and  prin- 
dples  which  he  himself  cherished,  aud  the  good  seed  fell  upon  good 
soil.  Proudly  did  he  see  her  grow  up  before  him  in  outward  loveli- 
ness and  inward  beauty;  for  the  somewhat  superior  education  that 
was  given  to  her  only  served  to  retine  the  instructions  of  her  first 
|ireoeptor.  Humble  as  Andrew  was,  he  possessed  the  feelings  which 
are  the  highest  ornaments  of  the  highest  rank;  and  though  station 
may  polish  these,  it  cannot  make  ihem  more  sterling.  We  cannot 
describe  the  affection  which  existed  between  the  foundling  and  the 
old  man.  It  was  not  only  of  the  strongest  kind,  but  peculiar  in  its 
strength,  being  rendered  so  by  the  circumstances  amid  whicli  it 
flourished.  He  loved  her  with  a  fond,  proud  love ;  she  was  all-in- 
all  to  him;  if  she  was  made  happy,  his  earthly  felicity  was  secured. 

When  we  come  to  know  him,  bis  best  and  strongest  dnys  are 
ever.  By  weakness  and  ill  health,  he  is  laid  aside  from  work;  but 
his  contented  spirit  does  not  repine.  He  knows  it  is  the  lot  of  man 
to  fail  at  even-time,  if  not  sooner,  and  he  unhesitatingly  resigns 
himself  to  his  human  fate.  He  is  very  anxious  now  about  Diamond; 
for  if  he  should  be  called  away  while  she  has  yet  no  other  protector, 
he  fears  fur  her  lonely,  friendless  position.  Long  and  sore  has  he 
moarned  over  her  rejection  of  Henry;  but  so  earnestly  conscientious 
had  been  her  refusal,  that  he  has  ceased  to  persuade  her. 

After  a  long  period  of  silent  communion  with  himself,  he  started 
up,  and  began  to  wonder  why  Diamond  remained  so  long  away.  He 
stirred  the  sinking  fire  into  a  flame,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
Ace  of  the  old  clock  that  ticked  in  the  corner.     It  was  more  than 
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an  hoar  since  ihe  young  girl  left,  and  he  thought  that  her  wonted 
prudence  and  consideration  should  have  brought  her  hack. 

'*Stupit  lassie l"  he  muttered  to  himself, '^  this  fine  nicfat  will 
hae  tempted  her  to  gang  owre  fur.  She'll  get  her  death  o'  cauld— 
her  that's  no  used  wi'  bein'  oot  in  the  nicht  air." 

Ho  turned  again  to  the  fire,  but  could  not  relapse  into  another 
calm  train  of  thought,  fur  the  first  feeling  of  alarm  was  beginning 
to  creep  over  him.  Minute  after  minute  passed  away,  till  another 
half-hour  went  by,  and  still  no  appearance  of  the  wanderer.  An- 
drew rose  from  his  stool,  opened  the  dour,  and  listened  for  her  step 
on  the  stair;  but  all  was  silent. 

^^  Dear  me,  this  is  very  thochtless  o'  Diamond,"  he  said,  in  an 
audible  voice  and  serious  tone.  *^  It's  seldom,  seldom,  indeed,  that 
I  hae  to  find  faut  wi'  her  abuot  onj  thing,  but  raillj  I  maun  dae  sas 
the  nicht.  It's  no  richt  for  a  young  lassie  to  be  oot  by  her  lane  aft 
lie  an  hour.  Mercy  me !  can  ony  thing  hae  happened  her,  and  her 
•ae  canty,  tae,  whan  she  gaed  awa?" 

Down  he  sat  again,  but  only  for  a  minute.  He  was  too  frightened 
and  alarmed  to  rest.  For  relief,  he  walked  back  and  forward  across 
the  floor,  glancing  now  and  then  at  the  clock,  the  very  ticking  of 
which  was  becoming  insupportable.  Thus  he  remained  till  the 
hour  of  twelve  pealed  from  the  tower  of  St  Giles',  and  was  echoed 
by  the  Tron,  when  in  agony  he  resolved  to  go  out,  ill  as  he  waa^ 
and  search  for  her.  It  was  a  very  unwise  determination;  for  he  had 
not  been  able  to  go  out  for  some  weeks,  and  the  cold  air  of  a  B£arcb 
night  was  sure,  in  these  circumstances,  to  make  sad  havoc  on  his 
frame.  But  for  Diamond's  sake  he  would  risk  any  thing;  and 
hardly  staying  to  put  on  his  hat  and  great-coat,  he  left  the  room 
without  lucking  the  door,  and  ran  rather  than  walked  down  the  stair. 

lie  reached  the  mouth  of  the  court,  looked  up  and  down  the 
Lawnmarket,  and  paused,  for  it  struck  him  then  for  the  first  time 
that  he  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  go.  Diamond  had  said  no* 
thing  to  indicate  in  what  direction  she  was  going;  and  of  all  the 
paths  which  stretched  out  before  him,  he  knew  not  which  to  choose. 
Naturally  thinking,  however,  that  as  the  fresh  air  was  the  object  uf 
her  walk,  she  would  go  where  that  was  soonest  to  be  met  with,  he 
went  along  George  IV.  Bridge,  and  down  the  avenue  to  the 
Meadows,  looking  carefully  as  he  walked  in  all  directions. 

Even  at  that  late,  or  rather  early  hour,  for  it  was  now  morning, 
a  few  stragglers  were  to  be  met  with  on  his  route,  and  these  he 
eagerly  questioned ;  but  none  had  seen  a  girl  such  as  he  described. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  story  of  that  night's  fruitless  search. 
Returning  from  the  Meadows,  in  the  hope  that  Diamond  would  have 
reached  the  house  in  his  absence,  and  finding  her  still  absent,  the 
distracted  old  man  went  to  the  police-office,  and  gave  notice  of  her 
disappearance,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  person  and  dreas» 
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^or  many  bours  more  be  walked  tbe  streets,  feelingr  no  fatigue  be- 
eaa8e  of  tbe  aguny  witbin ;  and  in  tbe  morning  he  went  down  to  tbe 
Canongate,  and  made  Mrs  Ford  almost  as  miserable  as  bimself  by 
the  startling  news. 

-  But  wbat  could  eitber  of  tbem  do  ?  Tbey  were  powerless  to 
conduct  tbe  searcb.  They  could  only  urge  on  the  officials,  and 
mourn  in  bitterness  of  beart  at  tbeir  utter  want  of  success.  Mrs 
Ford  lieing  somewbat  calmer  tban  Andrew,  did  what  tbe  latter 
never  would  bave  thought  of.  She  wrote  to  Mr  EverJy,  telling  him 
briefly  wbat  bad  occurred — asking  bim  to  break  tbe  news  gently  to 
Henry,  and  seeking  bis  assistance  and  advice  in  the  strange  matter. 
This  letter  she  despatched  by  the  first  post. 

On  the  following  morning,  Richard  and  Henry  were  seated  in  tbe 
break^t  room  at  Netherton,  when  tbe  boy,  who  bad  been  to  tbe 
Tillage,  brought  in  the  letters  and  papers. 

\  ^Surely  I  should  know  that  handwriting/^  said  Kicbard,  looking 
curiously  at  tho  address  of  Mrs  Ford's  letter,  which  be  held  in  bir 
l^and  unopenied.  '^  It  is  quite  familiar,  and  yet  I  cannot  recollect 
whose  it  is." 

■  "  Perhaps  you  may  know  better  when  you  get  inside,"  suggested 
Henry,  with  a  laugh.  <<  O,  let  me  see  it,"  he  added,  after  glancing 
|t  it  from  tbe  other  side  of  the  table.  <<  Why,  that  is  Mrs  Ford's 
handwriting.  Don't  you  recognise  the  y\  and  A's  of  your  good 
landlady's  weekly  bill?  What  can  she  be  writing  to  you  about? 
Qome,  break  tbe  seal,  and  let  us  see." 

**  She  no  doubt  sends  me  an  injunction  to  take  particular  care  of 
you — to  keep  you  from  losing  yourself  in  the  woods,  or  prevent  you 
from  getting  on  horseback,  or  something  to  that  effect." 
-  Richard  said  this  gaily  while  he  was  opening  tbe  letter;  but  no 
aooner  had  be  read  tbe  first  few  lines,  tban  he  became  pale,  and  full 
of  consternation. 

'^Gloodness,   Mr   Everly!   has   any  thing  happened?"  inquired^ 
Henry,  who  noticed  tbe  other's  sudden  change  of  countenance. 

Kichard  replied  not,  but  read  on  with  the  same  appearance  of 
CDnstemation. 

.  '*  What  is  it  1  wbat  is  it  ?     T  see  there  is  something  dreadful. 
Do  tell  me  what  it  is.?"  cried  Henry,  earnestly. 

'  Still  Richard  spoke  not;  but  casting  a  looking  of  sorrowful  agony 
upon  tbe  other,  rose  hurriedly  from  his  seat,  and  traversed  tbe 
apartment. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak  to  me !  Tell  me  wbat  has  agitated 
you  80,"  pleaded  tbe  youth,  following  bis  friend  to  and  fro. 
'  ^  There,  read  the  letter,"  answered  Richard,  thrusting  it  into  his 
hand.  "  I  cannot  comply  with  Mrs  Ford's  kind,  considerate  wish ; 
aii4  you  will  learn  what  has  occurred  from  her  own  words,  better 
than  £rom  my  lips*" 
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Henry  snatcYied  eagerly  at  tbe  letter,  and  prepared  to  read  it 
with  a  wondering  dread. 

*'  Diamond  lost !"  he  shrieked,  ere  he  had  read  many  words. 

"Keep  calm,  my  poor  fiiend,**  said  Richard,  though  he  himself 
much  needed  the  advice,  *^  It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  at  present  it 
appears.** 

'*  O,  1  must  go  immediately,  this  very  moment,*'  cried  tbe  yonog 
man,  wildly. 

^*  Yes,  yes;  we  shall  both  go.     I  will  order  the  carnage  at  once." 

Saying  which,  Richard  hastily  left  tbe  apartment;  and  Henry, 
ivrith  blanched  cheek  and  sinking  heart,  read  Mrs  Ford's  letter  anew. 

In  le$*s  than  two  minutes,  his  friend  returned,  and  found  hioi 
lying,  with  heaving  breast,  yet  tearless  eye,  upou  the  sofa. 

''Merciful  Heaven!  what  can  it  meanf"  he  asked,  starting 
frantically  up.     *'  Will  she,  O,  Mr  Everly,  will  she  be  deadt*' 

And  be  clutched  at  Richard's  arm,  and  gaxed  with  a  lode  of 
horror  into  his  face. 

**Nay,  nay;  I  hope  to  Grod  it  is  not  so,'*  replied  Richard, 
S(K)thiugly.  "  She  may  have  re*appeared  ere  this,  at  least,  ere  we 
reach  town.  Gome,  come,  Henry;  bear  up.  This  is^  no  doobt,  a 
heavy  trial;  but  meet  it  like  a  man.  Qive  not  way  to  this 
benumbing  terror.  For  her  sake,  preserve  your  firmness  and 
presence  of  mind:  her  situation  may  require  it  all." 

"  You  are  riglit,"  said  Henry,  striving  to  regain  composure.  *! 
will  be  calm.  I  am  calm  now.  But  let  us  set  outf  for  the  snspensv 
aud  distance  are  dreadful.** 

In  a  very  short  time,  they  had  passed  the  park  gates  inthtf. 
carriage;  and  at  the  horses'  utmost  speed,  whirled  along  the 
Kdinburgh  road.  Little  did  they  know  that  the  girl)  whose 
disappearance  had  caused  them  so  much  anxiety,  was,  when  thtf 
began  their  journey,  little  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  them;  and' 
tiiut,  instead  of  travelling  towards  her,  as  they  hoped,  erery 
moment  was  making  that  distance  greater.  In  due  time,  or  rather 
in  much  less  than  due  time,  they  reached  Edinburgh,  and  learned 
that  no  tidings  had  yet  been  heard  of  tbe  missing  one.  Every  kind 
of  search  was  at  once  instituted ;  bills  were  posted  in  all  directions^ 
and  a  large  reward  offered  for  her  discovery;  but  day  after  day 
passed,  and  all  was  as  dark  and  mysterious  as  before. 

We  cannot  possibly  describe  the  state  of  mind  into  whicb  Henry 
was  plunged;  and  his  condition  was  all  the  more  unbearablei 
because  he  had  to  remain  comparatively  inactive.  The  utter 
absence  of  any  thing  like  a  clue,  made  him  and  the  others  helplessly-' 
stationary.  A  trace,  however  faint,  would  have  afforded  ground  fioflr 
the  exertion  they  panted  for,  but  this  was  denied  them;  for,  as  our 
readers  know.  Diamond's  capture  was  effected  in  such  a  way  av 
completely  to  baffle  all  pursuit. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  FORTUNATE  DISCOVERT. 

b  spite  of  the  danger  by  which  she  was  immediately  sur* 
voandedy  Diamond  had  many  hours  of  delight.  Her  thoughts  flew 
beyood  her  prison  walls,  and  she  revelled  in  visions  of  bliss,  rejoic- 
ing in  her  parents'  smiles  and  Henry's  love.  There  was  no  cold, 
agoniiing  doubt  now  to  disturb  that,  or  prevent  her  from  returning 
it  with  *ll  the  ardour  of  her  nature.  A  future  of  almost  feiryland 
magnificence  appeared  before  her^  and  she  contemplated  it  with 
ealm,  exquisite  satisfaction. 

-  Four  days  had  passed  of  the  week  granted  by  Sir  Edward,  and 
ntisfiEictory  means  of  escape  had  not  been  thought  of  by  Mrs 
Dogwood.  A  grave,  personal  difficulty  stood  in  that  woman's  way. 
Hier  resolution  to  befriend  Diamond  had  not  in  any  way  abated; 
Iwt  she  had  naturally  a  desire  to  do  it  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  be 
tospected  by  the  others.  And  it  was  just  here  that  she  could  not 
her  way  clearly.  She  might  enable  the  girl  to  make  good  her 
I,  and  still  manage  to  conceal  her  share  in  the  matter,  though 
this  was  somewhat  problematic;  but  when  Diamond,  after  her 
liberation^  revealed  herself  to  her  parents,  this  would  immediately 
tpen  their  eyes,  because  they  would  know  that,  unless  Mrs  Dogwood 
mm!  told  her  who  her  parents  were,  she  could  not  possibly  have 
known.  She  frankly  stated  to  Diamond  this  difficulty  in  which  she 
was  placed.  **  But  do  not,"  she  added,  '*  do  not  dread  that  I  will 
desert  you  on  this  account.  If  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  cannot 
hit  upon  a  plan  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  I  will  take  the  risk  of  it* 
They  cannot  do  more  than  murder  me;  and  I  will  rather  die  than 
see  you  injured.^' 

'^No,  no;  you  must  not  incur  their  vengeance,''  said  Diamond, 
hastily. 

**  I  fear  it  cannot  be  avoided,"  rejoined  the  other.  '^  I  see  no 
way  of  escape.*' 

^  There  is  a  way,"  faltered  Diamond;  and  when  the  woman  looked 
up,  the  fair  girl  was  pale  as  death. 

•   *^What  mean  you?     Why  are  you  so  agitated?"  were  the 
^nestione  hurriedly  asked  by  Mrs  Dogwood. 

"  Forgive  me,"  was  the  answer,  a  tear  starting  into  either  eye. 
*It  is  the  sacrifice  I  must  make  that  afieets  me;  but  I  will 
it.- 
13 
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*'  I  do  oot  understand  you,**  said  tbe  woman,  looking  at  ber  in 
wonder. 

**  I  mean,  that  since  I  cannot  reveal  myself  to  my  parents  withont 
bringing  you  into  trouble,  I  shall  remain  silent.  If  you  enable  me 
to  effect  my  escape,  I  will  i^o  back  to  my  former  popition,  and 
conceal  from  every  one  the  information  I  have  received." 

<'  What !  you  will  really  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  save  me  f  **  cried 
Mrs  Dogwood,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  I  will/'  answered  Diamond,  though  she  could  not  forbesr 
heaving  a  sigh. 

*^  Noble,  heroic  girl  I"  exclaimed  her  listener,  with  enthusiasn*. 
**  But,  no.  I  wiU  not  take  advantage  of  such  self-denying  generosity. 
Tou  have  this  moment  shown  me  my  duty.  I  will  dare  all,  every 
thing,  rather  than  allow  you  to  undergo  such  a  hard  fate." 

'*  That  it  will  be  hard,  I  cannot  deny,**  rejoined  Diamond,  with 
gentle  sadness;  for  she  knew  she  would  not  only  be  still  separated 
from  her  parents,  bnt  must  still  be  prevented  from  uniting  herself 
to  Henry.  **  Nevertheless,''  she  added,  **  it  would  be  better  thus, 
than  that  you  should  suffer  harm  at  the  bands  of  that  terrible  man." 

'*  Stay,  I  think  I  see  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,"  said  the  woman, 
starting  as  if  a  good  thought  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  her.  *'  Bid 
not  Sir  Edward  give  you  to  understand  that  your  parents  were 
alive,  and  mourning  for  your  loss?" 

"  He  did,"  replied  Diamond,  her  face  flushing  with  indignation. 
"  And  he  made  my  consent  to  become  his  wife,  the  price  for  making 
us  known  to  each  other." 

'*  Then  the  matter  may  be  managed  in  this  way,"  said  her 
companion.  "  Once  effect  your  escape  ft^m  his  power,  and  ta^ 
secure  your  silence,  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  same  inftr* 
mation  you  have  got  from  me.  Now,  if  you  can  refrain  fron 
bringing  him  to  justice  for  the  outrage  he  has  committed,  this  may 
be  made  the  price  of  your  forbearance,  and  yon  can  then  revesl 
yourself  without  implicating  me  at  all." 

"  I  understand  you,"  rejoined  Diamond,  with  a  brightened,  joyful 
countenance.  *<I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  make  his  odious 
conduct  public;  and  even  if  I  had,  1  would,  for  your  sake,  sacredly 
refrain.  Still,  as  you  say,  I  hold  this  card  in  my  hand,  and  may 
threaten  to  play  it,  unless  he  informs  me  what  he  knows  concerning 
my  parents." 

'*  And  that  he  will  do  so,  I  have  no  doubt.  So  that  important 
matter  is  nicely  settled :  let  us  then  ^x  upon  the  plan  of  escape, 
which  had  better  be  tormorrow  night,  in  case  of  accidents.  You  can 
retire  early  to  your  bed-room,  and  1  will  lock  you  up  as  usual* 
taking,  care  to  turn  the  key  before  tbe  door  is  closed.  By  this 
means,  they  will  impute  your  departure  to  my  carelessness,  and  not 
to  my  connivance.     Occe  in  the  passage,  you  will  descend  the  flight 
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w  Stairs  at  the  end  of  it,  which  vire  ascended  that  morning  we  came. 
The  door  at  the  bottom  is  only  on  the  latch.  Open  it  ooiselesslr, 
Aod  you  will  find  yourself  outside  the  hou^e.  Gross  the  drive,  an  I 
enter  the  shrubbery  at  the  other  side,  in  order  not  to  be  seen. 
Then  turn  to  the  right,  and  walk  along  till  you  come  to  a  wood. 
Keep  on  the  outside  of  this,  but  follow  its  windings  till  you  find  it 
divided  by  a  thick  hedge.  This  hedge  you  must  get  over  in  some 
way.  There  is,  I  think,  a  gap  or  two  at  that  place.  Having  got 
to  the  other  side,  you  will  be  on  the  Netherton  estate ;  and  as  you 
■ay  yoa  know  Mr  Everly,  you  will  then  be  quite  safe.  You  will 
itOl  have  a  good  distance  to  walk,  but  keep  on  by  the  side  of  the 
wodd;  and  when  you  reach  the  end,  strike  across  the  fields  to  where 

iOD  will  likely  see  a  light.  This  light  comes  from  the  cottage  of 
[r  fiverly*s  gamekeeper,  who  will  guide  you  to  the  Hall,  and  put 
joo  ander  his  master^s  protection.  Now,  do  you  think  you 
Onderstand  these  directions  9" 

'  ^f  Perfectly,"  answered  Diamond,  who  had  listened  with  breath- 
faas  interest  to  her  words.  ^'I  am  sure  I  will  find  the  path.  O, 
Uess  you  for  your  goodness ! " 

**  Nay,  not  goodness,  but  the  best  I  can  do  to  atone  for  the  evil 
t  have  dene  you.  Now,  it  is  near  bed-time.  Retire  to  your  room, 
and  reflect  on  your  course,  so  that  you  may  be  fully  prepared  to  do 
your  part." 

'  They  bade  each  other  good  night,  and  the  young  girl  was  left 
tlone  to  her  excitement.  She  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  sleep; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  undressing  or  going  to  bed,  she  put  out  the 
light,  and  sat  down  at  the  window.  Her  room  looked  toward  the 
east;  and  having  raised  the  blind,  she  saw  the  broad,  round  moon 
coming  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  lighting  up  the  dim  landscape 
with  a  silver  radiance.  It  was  very  calm  and  serene  without; 
a  clear,  star-spangled  sky  bent  overhead ;  a  deep  stillness  rested  on 
the  earth ;  hardly  a  breath  stirred  the  bursting  buds  of  early  spring; 
the  atmosphere  was  very  mild ;  and  if  she  could  have  opened  the 
window,  to  let  it  float  into  the  apartment,  it  would  have  fanned  her 
heated  brow  and  fluttering  breast  with  a  soothing,  refreshing 
softness.  But  the  window  either  did  not  open  or  was  fastened,  and 
ahe  had  to  content  herself  with  viewing  the  scene  through  the  glass. 
Even  in  her  captivity,  it  appeared  beautiful  and  lovely,  especially 
so  to  Diamond,  who  had  spent  all  her  days  in  town,  and  had  seldom 
aeen  the  country  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 

She  sat  for  some  time  in  a  deep  and  not  unpleasant  reverie,  out 
of  which  she  was  startled  by  the  deadened  tones  of  human  voices, 
proceeding,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  next  apartment.  By  distance 
and  the  intervening  wall,  the  words  uttered  could  not  reach  her; 
bdt  with  an  anxiety  not  to  be  resisted,  she  crossed  over  close  to  the 
wall^  to  learo,  if  possible,  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were 
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saying;  for  she  had  an  instinetive  idea  that  she  was  the  topic  ef 
their  conyersation. 

Placing  her  ear  to  the  wainscot,  she  could  hear  more  distinctly^- 
and  made  out  that  one  of  the  speakers  was  the  haronet;  but  stiiU 
she  could  not  catch  the  words,  and  eagerly  shifted  her  position,  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  come  nearer  them.  In  reaching  her  haod 
along  the  wall,  she  came  upon  a  little  hole  in  the  wainscot ;  and 
thinking  that  if  cleared  of  the  dust  that  had  gathered  in  it,  it  midbt 
let  her  see  into  the  room,  she  pressed  her  finger  into  it.  Ns^ 
sooner  had  she  done  so,  than  a  portion  of  the  wall  swung  noiselessly 
round  on  a  pivot,  and  through  the  opening  a  faint  light  shone. 
She  had  unwittingly  touched  the  spring  of  a  secret  pand,- 
which  allowed  to  the  initiated,  communication  between  the  apart- 
ments, and  could  now  hear  the  conversation  that  was  going  oo« 
Fortunately,  a  large  fire-screen  stood  before  the  panel  on  the  other 
side,  and  prevented  the  speakers  from  observing  that  it  had  been, 
opened ;  they  therefore  continued  their  dialogue,  altogether  uncon- 
scious that  the  individual  most  interested  in  it  was  listening' 
to  them. 

''  I  have  little  hope  of  it.  She  is  the  most  obstinate,  high-spirited 
creature  I  ever  encountered,"  said  a  voice,  which  she  recognised  av 
the  baronet's. 

**  Ah  J  you  will  soon  tame  her  down,"  observed  the  other,  whom 
Diamond  suspected  to  be  Dogwood ;  but  she  had  the  firmness  to' 
step  forward,  and  gaze  through  a  small  hole  in  the  screen.  She> 
was  quite  right.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  sat  Sir  Edward  and. 
his  valet,  with  a  table  betwixt  them,  on  which  stood  a  lights  while 
a  huge  fire  burned  in  the  grate  in  front.  These  things  were^- 
however,  but  little  more  than  noticed;  for  their  conversation  was  too 
important  to  allow  of  minute  observation. 

"  You  will  soon  tame  her,'*  said  Dogwood,  nodding  significantiy 
to  his  master. 

"I  shall,"  he  answered,  with  a  fiendish  smile.  '^She  will  he- 
glad  to  pray  and  entreat  for  what  she  now  so  haughtily  rejectci.  I^ 
is  fit,  at  any  rate,  that  such  pride  should  be  humbled." 

^'  But  will  it  be  safe  to  let  her  know  who  her  parents  are,  even- 
after  the  marriage  ?  *'  asked  the  valet.  <<  Suppose  she  tell  them  of: 
the  means  taken  to  make  her  what  she  is,  they  may  resent  it,  and 
insist  upon  a  divorce." 

"Never  fear,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  gloomy  fierceness.  "I 
will  take  care  to  prevent  any  thing  of  the  kind.  But  even  if  that 
meddling  fool,  her  father,  should  think  of  what  you  say,  I  shall 
take  my  revenge  on  him.  I  owe  him  a  heavy  account  for  a  former 
evil  turn  he  did  me/' 

^'Ay,  he  did  balk  you  in  your  desires  upon  Everly^"  aaid 
Dop:wood,  mischievously. 
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<<What!  yoa  know  that  too»  do  yoa?"  exclaimed  the  baropei^ 
hoarsely. 

*•  Why,  what  was  to  hinder  me  ?"  answered  the  other.  "  Every 
body  knew  that  Gray  paid  the  debt,  and  took  him  out  of  prison; 
and  though  it  was  not  so  well  known  who  put  him  there,  yet  I  knew, 
and  could  guess  the  reason.  Bat  it  is  no  use  now.  By  his  help 
then,  he  was  taken  out  of  your  power;  and  not  long  after  he  helped 
him  to  the  estate;  sa  that  now,  thanks  to  the  old  fellow,  he  is  quite 
beyond  your  reach.     You  could  not  even  injure  him,  if  you  would." 

^  Yoa  are  mistaken,  Dogwood,"  said  his  master,  with  a  fiendish 
mule..  ,  ''  I  inflicted  at  that  time  a  wound  in  bis  heart  which  rankles 
there  still,  and  will  rankle  as  long  as  life  endures.  My  revenge 
was  complete,  and  the  more  so  because  he  lived,  rather  than  died,  as 
I  at  the  time  wished.  Yet  this  does  not  clear  off  Gray's  score;  and 
if  a  fitting  opportunity  come,  I  should  like  to  moke  him  feel  my 
power.  The  old  fool  should  be  made  to  know  his  presumption,  in 
oaring  to  step  between  me  and  my  purpose." 

''That  opportunity  may  have  come  now,"  suggested  the  valet. 
*What  could  torture  him  more,  than  to  know  that  his  long-lost 
daughter  is  in  your  hands,  and  that  you  have  the  power  to  make 
bcrmiserable]" 

**  Yet,  you  know.  Dogwood,  it  is  more  my  policy  to  conciliate, 
than  to  defy  and  vex  him." 

**  Ah  !  true — for  the  sake  of  his  gold.  But  it  seems  very  unlikely 
that  you  will  ever  need  that.  There  seems  no  likelihood  of  your 
brocher's  wife  and  child  turning  up,  to  take  the  estate  from  you. 
Depend  upon  it,  were  they  in  a  position  to  establish  their  claim, 
they  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  They  must  either  be  dead,  or 
^Ignorant  of  their  rights.  So  perhaps  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
carry  off  this  girl,  unless  for  the  sake  of  having  an  heir  of  your  own." 

•*  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  as  you  say,"  sighed  Sir  Edward.  "  Yet, 
it  is  better  to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow,  even  though  the  one 
joa  are  using  seems  strong  enough.  It  was  a  very  singular  thing 
that  marriage  of  Ringald's.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
two  letters  I  got  in  the  bureau  are  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken. 
Would  that  we  could  solve  the  mystery,  and  get  out  of  this  state  of 
fearful  doubt!  Dogwood,  I  would  willingly  give  you  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  you  discovered  either  that  they  were  dead,  or  rendered 
for  ever  unable  to  annov  me." 

*^  So  you  said  before,  sir ;  and  you  know  how  eagerly  I  prosecuted 
the  search,  but  entirely  without  success.  It  is  a  very  mysterious 
affair  altogether.  One  would  think  the  lady  or  her  friends  would 
have  made  good  her  claim;  for,  according  to  the  letter,  she  knew 
well  enough  who  her  husband  was;  and  by  what  she  said,  she  has 
the  marriage  certificate  all  safe  in  the  bureau.  By-the-bye,  sir, 
have  you  not  burned  these  two  letters  yet  9" 
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<<  No/'  answered  the  baronet;  **  they  still  lie  in  the  same  seeret 
drawer  in  which  I  got  them,  where  they  are  safe  enough,  as  no  one 
knows  the  spring  but  myself,  not  even  yon.  Dogwood,  though  yoa 
did  manage  to  get  a  peep  at  the  letters.? 

«I  hope  you  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  that  circnmstanpe  P 
said  Dogwood,  fixing  an  inquiring  eye  on  his  master. 

"  Certainly  not.  You  have  hitherto  proved  most  faithful.  Yoo 
have  kept  the  secret  even  from  your  wife." 

^  I  have,  indeed;  not  that  I  fear  she  would  betray  us,  but  it  wsf 
quite  unnecessary;  and  this  is  a  matter  which  should  not  be  confided 
to  any  one,  but  those  whose  aid  is  absolutely  indispensable.'' 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  the  secret  should  fall  into  any  unfriendly 
hand  I"  ejaculated  the  baronet,  fervently.  ^  But  about  your  wife. 
She  has  been  most  useful  to  us  in  the  matter  of  this  girl.  The 
whole  affair,  in  fact,  is  due  to  her;  it  was  her  suggestion  and  her 
management  I  shall  not  forget  to  reward  her  when  the  marriage 
is  over.** 

*'  You  still  look  forward  to  a  marriage,  then  9"  inquired  Dogwood. 

"  Surely.  Is  this  risk  to  be  run  for  nothing  9  The  appearance 
of  the  girl  pleases  me  even  beyond  my  expectations;  and  her  high 
temper,  though  somewhat  bothersome  at  present,  will  be  all  ^e 
better  afterwards  in  the  maintenance  of  her  new  dignity.** 

'*  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir  Edward,  I  have  some  fears  about  this 
business.  It  would  appear  now,  that  Mary  will  not  get  her  won 
over,  and " 

*<  It  matters  not,"  interrupted  the  baronet,  quickly.  "  If  not  my 
wife  by  fair  means,  she  shall  by  force. ** 

*'  But  she  may  refuse,  even  at  the  altar." 

"  Pshaw  I  how  dull  you  are.  Dogwood.  When  she  comes  to  the 
altar,  I  tell  you  she  will  only  be  too  glad  to  accept  me  for  her 
husband.  Look  you,  in  two  days  the  week  will  have  expired,  and 
if,  as  I  suspect,  she  remains  obstinate,  I  mean  to  visit  her  myself, 
and  when  she  least  expects  me.  This  room  in  which  we  now  are, 
communicates  with  her  bed-room,  by  means  of  a  swinging  panel 
which  works  by  a  spring.  No  one  knows  of  it  but  myself;  and  in 
this  way,  I  shall  break  in  on  her  fancied  security.  But,  come; 
the  night  wears  on:  you  can  retire  to  rest.  I  have  yet  some  work 
to  do  in  the  library." 

And  so  they  departed,  taking  the  light  with  them. 

The  trembling  girl,  who  had  listened  to  the  whole  of  this  conver- 
sation, drew  cautiously  back,  and  the  panel,  swinging  back  to  its 
place,  fastened  of  itself.  She  staggered  rather  than  walked  to  the 
bed,  and  had  just  reached  it  when  she  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  How 
long  she  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  she  had  no  means  of 
knowing ;  but  when  she  again  opened  her  eyes,  the  moon  was  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  shining  brightly  into  the  apartment     It  was 
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■ome  time  ere  she  gathered  her  recollection  so  far  as  to  remember 
the  cause  of  her  fainting-fit;  but  when  she  did,  she  shuddered,  jet 
blessed  6od  for  the  discovery  she  had  made,  and  the  many  strange 
words  she  had  heard.  While  she  was  made  aware  of  the  fate  in 
wtore  for  her,  unless  she  made  her  escape,  she  perceived  that  the 
escape  was  rendered  much  more  easy,  since  she  could  now  leave 
her  prison  without  Mrs  Dogwood  being  for  a  moment  suspected.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  leave  the  door  open.  If  the  door  of  the  next 
foom  was  unlocked,  she  could  enter  it  by  the  panel,  and  so  make 
good  her  exit,  leaving  her  captors  to  wonder,  doubtless,  as  to  how 
she  discovered  this  secret  communication,  but  giving  them  no  room 
t9  doubt  that  she  had  discovered  it,  and  made  her  escape  by  it. 

Her  excited  nerves  being  somewhat  soothed  by  this  reflection, 
she  began  to  think  of  the  conversation  she  had  overheard;  and  she 
iimnd,  also,  in  this  direction  a  source  of  joyful  satisfaction,  for  she 
ooald  reveal  herself  to  her  parents,  without  compromising  her 
friend.  She  had  learned,  by  the  words  of  the  speakers,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  Mrs  Dogwood  had  told  her,  and  she  could  by  some 
neans  let  the  baronet  know  that  she  had  learned  it  in  this  way. 
She  felt  that  the  adventure  she  had  just  m^t  with  was  indeed  pro« 
▼idential.  It  smoothed  entirely  away  the  former  difficulties,  an4 
epened  her  course  gloriously  up.  She  longed  that  morning  would 
oofne»  in  order  that  she  might  acquaint  Mrs  Dogwood  with  what 
had  occurred  overnight. 

Morning  did  come  at  length,  and  her  friendly  jailer  appeared  at 
the  usual  hour.  Eagerly  did  she  beckon  her  in,  and  leading  her  to 
the  wall,  pressed  her  finger  on  the  spring,  and,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  woman,  round  went  the  panel.  Then  she  told  her  how  she 
had  discovered  it,  a  little  of  the  conversation  she  had  overheard,  and 
the  plan  of  escape  she  had  formed  on  the  strength  of  it. 

*^ Capital!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Dogwood;  '^ nothing  could  suit  better. 
That  room  is  never  locked  at  night;  but  be  sure  you  leave  the  panel 
open,  to  show  your  way  of  escape.'^ 

We  say  Diamond  repeated  only  a  small  part  of  the  conversation. 
That  relating  to  a  brother's  wife  and  child,  she  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand. She  perceived  there  was  a  mystery  and  a  fraud,  but  could 
not  gather  enough  to  let  her  into  the  secret,  and  with  great  prudence 
refrained  from  mentioning  it  at  all. 

This  day — the  last  she  expected  to  spend  in  confinement — 
dragged  wearily  away,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  ex.* 
pedition  of  the  night.  Had  her  feelings  been  allowed  their  full 
awing,  nervousness  and  excitement  would  have  unfitted  her  for  tb^ 
task  before  her;  but,  ruling  these  by  a  firm  strength  of  will,  she 
brought  her  judgment  to  bear  on  her  circumstances,  and  resolutely 
strove  to  be  calm  and  self-possessed.  She  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
consult  deliberately  with  her  friend,  and  listen  attentively  as  th^ 
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latter  recapitulated  the  coarse  she  most  parsne  in  leaving  the 
mansion. 

The  afternoon  of  the  hright  daj  at  length  drew  to  a  close,  the 
sun  crept  unmistakably  down  to  the  west,  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
lengthened  apace,  the  crows  came  wheeling  to  their  half-built  nests 
in  the  tali  firs  and  elms,  the  labourers  came  home  one  by  one  firoin 
their  day*s  toil,  and,  slowly  yet  surely,  twilight  was  preparing  to 
throw  its  grey  mantle  over  the  earth.  The  golden  sunset  faded  in 
the  western  heavens,  shadow  after  shadow  filled  the  air,  till 
darkness  really  came  and  shut  up  all  things  from  human  sight. 

Diamond  sat  in  her  room  and  watched  the  declining  day,  till  Mrs 
D(^wood  brought  lights.  She  had  yet  about  two  hours  to  WAit  ers 
it  would  be  advisable  to  be  locked  up  in  the  bed-room,  and  emerge 
thence  by  the  panel,  and  how  she  was  to  pass  the  time  she  knew 
not.  Patience  was  her  only  resource,  and  patience  she  resolved  to 
practise. 

Minute  after  minute  passed  away,  each  instant  told  by  the  beat- 
ing of  her  trembling  heart,  and  in  due  time  Mrs  Dogwood  appeared, 
to  convey  her,  as  usual,  to  the  other  apartment.  Very  short  was  the 
time  allowed  for  conversation.  They  bade  each  other  farewell, 
and  parted. 

Diamond  listened  intently  to  the  departing  footstep,  and  hesid 
it  die  away  in  the  distance.  The  eventful  moment  had  now  come. 
She  felt  her  knees  trembling  under  her;  but,  banishing  the  weak- 
ness, she  wrapped  a  thick  shawl  round  her  person,  partly  for  a  hsp 
and  partly  for  disguise,  and  groped  her  way  to  the  panel.  In  the 
darkness  and  the  extremity  of  her  perturbation,  she  failed  to  find 
the  spring.  She  was  sure  it  was  within  six  inches  of  her  hand; 
hut,  feel  as  she  would,  she  could  not  lay  her  finger  on  the  little  cir- 
cular cavity.  Terror  was  now  added  to  her  former  excitement;  for 
she  imagined  that  a  strange  delusion  was  coming  upon  her — a 
weakness  and  a  wavering  which  would  make  her  incapable  of  per- 
forming her  task,  and  gaining  her  liberty.  In  very  desperation, 
while  drops  of  sweat  rushed  to  her  fair  brow,  she  ran  her  hand 
rapidly  over  the  wainscot.  Something  did  pass  under  her  running 
fingers;  but  so  swift  was  their  motion,  that  she  had  no  sooner 
touched  it  than  it  was  gone^  and  could  not  be  again  come  at.  Be- 
proaching  herself  fearfully  for  the  haste  ii^hich  had  lost  her  the 
chance,  she  groped  with  more  deliberation,  and  succeeded.  Vehe- 
mently she  pressed  her  finger  into  the  place,  and  with  such  force, 
that  there  was  a  sharp  click,  and  the  panel  swung  round  so  sud- 
denly as  to  come  against  her  with  a  power  which  made  her  stagger 
several  paces  backward;  and  ere  she  again  gained  the  wall,  the 
panel  was  closed  as  before.  This  circumstance  did  her  good ;  it 
showed  her  how  foolishly  nervous  she  was,  and  she  sat  down  reso- 
lutely on  a  chair,  to  school  herself  into  something  like  composure. 
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Slie  inculcated  on  berself  the  immense  necessiiy  there  was  for 
coolness  and  the  exercise  of  her  judgment.  She  was  working  now, 
not  for  life,  but  for  something  dearer — for  honour,  and  for  the 
liberty  which  wonld  make  herself  and  many  others  happy.  To  fail 
now,  through  a  weak  waywardness  of  feeling,  was  to  become  a  traitor 
to  herself  and  her  womanhood;  it  was  alike  unworthy  her  and  the 
high  task  to  which  she  was  called.  Every  thing  by  which  she  was 
snrzoiuided  and  prompted  demanded  firmness,  and  why  should  she 
£nnt  and  grow  helpless  as  a  very  child? 

These  considerations  produced  the  desired  result.  Resolutely 
bunshing  the  confusing  eagerness  which  had  actuated  her,  she  rose 
mad  stood  straight  up,  to  assure  herself  that  her  knees  no  longer 
tranbkd.  They  trembled  not^  and  her  hands  had  grown  quite 
steady;  so,  with  regular  steps,  she  again  approached  the  wall. 
Almost  at  once  she  put  her  finger  on  the  spring,  pressed  it  gently, 
and  felt  the  board  slowly  open.  Passing  carefully  through,  she 
satisfied  herself  that  it  did  not  close,  and  moved  towards  the  door  of 
die  apartment.  But  she  had  not  taken  two  steps,  when  she  cams 
against  something  which  fell  with  a  considerable  noise  on  the  floor, 
nuking  her  heart  beat  quick  again  with  apprehension.  It  was  the 
fire-s<Areen  which  she  had  noticed  the  previous  night,  and  which  had 
indeed  saved  her  then  from  observation,  but  which  she  had  now 
entirely  forgot.  Having  paused  a  minute,  and  finding  that  the 
noise  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  any  one,  she  slipped  past 
without  raising  the  screen,  and  safely  reached  the  door.  To  her 
joy  she  found  it  unlocked,  and  opened  it  noiselessly.  She  was  now 
m  the  passage^ — the  long,  narrow  passage;  and  as  profound  darkness 
sorrounded  her,  she  proceeded  with  great  uncertainty.  She  would 
have  impulsively  slipped  on;  but  calling  to  mind  her  late-formed 
resolution  to  think,  she  did  think,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  was 
enabled  to  understand  that  the  hand  towards  which  she  was  at  first 
going  to  turn  was  just  the  opposite  of  her  proper  direction. 

Taming  round,  she  now  proceeded  cautiously  along  the  passage, 
with  one  hand  keeping  her  gown  from  rustling,  and  with  the  other 
groping  with  a  light  touch  over  the  various  doors  which  opened  from 
it.  In  a  little  she  came  to  an  open  space,  and,  reaching  out  her  arm 
to  its  full  length,  she  found  all  empty ;  but  whether  this  might  be 
an  open  door  leading  into  a  room,  or  the  top  of  the  stair  she  was 
seeking,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know.  She  did  not  wait  a  moment, 
however,  but^  stooping  down,  she  felt  steps,  and  knew  that  it  was 
indeed  the  stair-head.  Very  carefully  and  slowly  she  descended, 
and  safely  reached  the  bottom,  where  the  door  opposed  her  further 
progress.  She  grasped  the  short  handle,  turned  it,  pulled,  and 
the  next  moment  the  fresh,  fragrant  night  air  was  blowing  on 
her  face.  It  came  with  a  reviving  thrill,  not  only  because  of 
its  inherent  parity,  but  because  it  was  the  first  tangible  token  of 
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liberty.     She  was  now  outside  her  prison,  and  escape  appeared 
for  the  first  time  real. 

With  as  light  a  step  as  she  coald  possibly  make,  she  crossed  the 
gravelled  path,  and  entered  the  ornamental  shrubbery  beyond, 
where,  in  case  of  any  person  being  about,  she  would  be  concealed 
from  their  eyes.  Bat  no  one  seemed  near.  One  or  two  lights 
glimmered  from  a  distant  wing  of  the  building,  but  all  on  this  side 
was  darkness  and  silence ;  and  as  the  heavy  pile  rose  up  betweeo 
her  and  the  eastern  sky,  in  which  the  moon  was  about  to  rise,  she 
thought  it  much  gloomier  than  on  the  morning  when  she  first 
approached  it. 

She  did  not  stand  long,  however,  to  make  observations;  but,  after 
casting  her  eyes  around,  and  learning  that  no  one  was  near,  she  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  directions  given  her  by  Mrs  Dogwood  regarding 
her  route,  which  directions  she  had  all  the  day  before  been  burning 
into  her  memory.  Moving  with  a  noiseless  tread  among  the  shadowi 
of  the  trees,  she  got  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
prospect  became  wider.  She  had  begun  her  journey  by  no  means 
too  early;  for  the  moon  was  shooting  up  from  the  horizon,  and  would 
in  a  very  little  time  flood  the  landscape  with  its  soft  illuminatioa. 
Keeping  faithfully  by  the  shrubbery,  she  came  to  the  wood,  and 
turned  down  to  walk  along  by  its  innermost  edge.  '  Had  the  light 
not  increased  so  much,  she  would  have  preferred  the  outside  of  the 
fence;  for  the  trees  were  so  low  and  thick,  as  at  once  to  obstruct  her 
progress,  and  frighten  her  by  the  dense  shadow  they  cast  witbm; 
but  the  side  at  which  she  was,  caught  in  their  fulness  the  slanting- 
moonbeams,  and  she  durst  not  venture  to  come  out  from  her  con- 
cealed path.  Slowly,  therefore,  yet  as  fast  as  her  road  would  allow, 
the  thankful  girl  made  her  way  down  the  wood  towards  the 
Netherton  fence. 

Leaving  her  to  continue  her  flight,  we  will  return  to  Rockhart 
Hall,  the  mansion  she  had  just  left.  When  Mrs  Dogwood  quitted 
Diamond,  and  locked  her  bed-room  door  as  usual,  she  descended  to 
her  own  and  her  husband's  room,  on  entering  which  she  was  glad  to 
see  both  Dogwood  and  her  master  there,  in  earnest  conversation — a 
conversation  which  she  mentally  resolved  to  do  her  best  to  prolong. 
Her  presence,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  restraint ;  for  they  broke  off 
the  subject  that  had  just  engaged  them,  and  the  baronet,  turning 
towards  her,  said,  while  the  frown  deepened  on  his  dark,  knitted  brow, 

^*  Well,  1  suppose  there  is  still  no  hope  of  the  girl  coming  to  her 
senses]" 

*^None  whatever,  Sir  Edward.  I  must  say  I  have  failed;  and 
to-morrow  is  the  last  day  allowed  for  persuasion/' 

"  And  to-morrow  I  shall  take  your  place,"  observed  her  master. 
*'I  shall  try  my  own  powers  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time. 
Should  this  chance  fail^  her  doom  is  sealed.     When  you  have  taken 
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up  her  breakfast  in  the  morning,  bring  me  the  key  of  the  apartment^ 

and  I  will  relieve  you  of  your  charge." 

.    Mrs  Dogwood  nodded  acquiescence  with  this  order. 

•«  What  a  silly,  obstinate  thing  she  must  bel"  remarked  Dog- 
wood, impatiently.  ''  My  opinion  is,  that  she  has  been  too  daintily 
dealt  with.  Doubtless  she  imagined  that,  because  she  got  a  week 
to  think  of  it,  she  would  be  allowed  her  own  way  at  the  end.  But 
H istress  Diamond  will  find  herself  wofully  mistaken.  She  has  to  find 
out  that  she  must  become  Lady  Rockhart  whether  she  will  or  no." 

^  Ah,  true,! "  laughed  his  wife.  *'  We  cannot  afibrd  to  forego  the 
plan,  now  that  we  have  carried  it  thus  far.  Violence  rather  than 
lulore*  Besides,  I  am  pretty  sure  a  few  days  will  reconcile  her  to 
the  hononr." 

^Beoondled  or  not,  it  matters  little,'*  exclaimed  the  baronet, 

K'onately.  *'  If  my  purpose  is  served  with  her,  I  am  quite  indif* 
t  to  all  else.  And  that  it  shall  be  served,  I  am  resolved. 
■  Thus  they  conversed  for  some  time,  when  the  baronet  suddenly 
itmembered  that  he  had  some  papers  to  sign  for  his  steward—- blank 
leases,  which  Mr  Rackrent  would  fill  up  at  his  leisure,  and  as  he 
pleased.  As  the  latter  was  to  call  for  them  in  the  morning,  he 
diought  it  better  to  make  them  ready  ere  he  went  up  to  his  bed-^ 
room.  W^ith  this  purpose  he  left  Dogwood  and  his  wife,  and  entered 
the  library.  He  did  not  at  once  sit  down  to  the  work,  but  became 
Absorbed  in  his  dark,  violent  thoughts,  so  that  a  good  few  minutes 
elapsed  ere  he  thought  of  seating  himself  at  his  desk.  When  he 
didy  he  turned  to  the  box  which  contained  the  papers,  but  found  he 
had  not  the  key.  He  then  remembered  that  he  must  have  left  it 
in  the  room  above  on  the  previous  evening,  when  he  and  Dogwood 
held  their  conversation,  and  taking  a  candle  in  his  hand,  proceeded 
to  fetch  it.  He  entered  the  room  in  question,  went  straight  to  the 
table^  took  up  the  key  which  was  there  lying,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  prostrate  fire-screen.  He 
thought  it  strange  that  this  piece  of  furniture  should  be  displaced ^ 
but  imagining  it  to  have  fallen  accidentally,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  away  without  thinking  any  more  of  it,  when  to  his  horror 
he  saw  the  open  panel. 

''Death  and  fury  I  what  means  this?''  he  roared,  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  flashing  into  his  mind.  In  a  moment  he  sprang  through 
the  opening  with  the  light.  A  glance  was  enough ;  the  unpressed 
bed,  the  empty  room,  the  open  panel,  revealed  Diamond's  escape. 

With  another  fearful  oath  he  rushed  back^  and  ran  to  the  top  of 
the  inner  stair. 

*'  Here,  Dogwood ! "  he  thundered,  and  the  sound  echoed  fearfully 
along  the  empty  passages. 

''What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  astonished  valet,  clambering 
op  the  stairs  as  fast  as  his  1^  could  bear  him«    . 
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**  The  girl  has  escaped,  at  least  she  has  got  out  of  her  room ;  bat 
she  must  be  secreted  somewhere  here.     Gall  your  wife.** 

"  Escaped !  impossible  I "  said  Dogwood^  looking  at  the  enraged 
baronet  in  bewilderment. 

**  'Sdeath,  sir  I  I  tell  70a  it  is  the  case.     Her  room  is  empty." 

**  Confusion  I     Has  Mary,  then,  forgot  to  lock  her  door  1 ' 

**  No;  her  door  is  all  right.  She  has  got  out  by  another  way. 
But  call  your  wife,  I  say.     Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.^ 

"  I  am  here.  Sir  Edward,"  said  Mrs  Dogwood,  who  was  close  be- 
hind her  husband.  *'  Yon  must  be  mistiJceo.  I  locked  the  door 
quite  safe.     Here  is  the  key." 

"  I  tell  you  the  door  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  has  got  out 
by  a  secret  panel." 

"  A  secret  panel ! "  echoed  Mrs  Dogwood,  in  pretended  amaie- 
ment,  while  they  all  rushed  into  the  open  room. 

<*  Yes;  see  it  is  open  still.  She  must  have  discovered  the  spring 
by  accident,  for  no  one  knew  of  it  but  myself.  Quick,  let  us  set  to 
work  to  discover  her  hiding-place.  She  must  lurk  somewhere  is 
this  wing. 

*^  Yes ;  let  us  search  every  room,"  cried  Mrs  Dogwood,  eneourtg* 
ing  this  idea,  with  a  view  to  give  Diamond  as  much  time  aa  po^ 
sible.  Her  husband,  however,  remembering  the  narrow  stair  with 
the  door  at  the  foot,  ran  down,  and  unfortunately  found  it  open,  tk 
fugitive  having  in  her  haste  forgot  to  close  it  behind  her.  This  m 
evidence  sufficient  that  she  had  made  good  her  exit  from  the  msa* 
sion;  and  Dogwood  shouted  to  those  above  the  discovery  he  hsd 
made. 

Down  sprang  the  baronet  several  steps  at  a  time,  his  eyes  now 
glaring  with  fury.  Mary  was  following,  but  he  waved  to  her  to 
return,  and,  closing  the  door,  he  locked  it,  thrusting  the  kej  into 
his  pocket. 

**  Dogwood,"  be  whispered,  hoarsely,  seiiing  his  valet  by  the  arm, 
'*if  the  girl  escapes,  we  are  undone.  But  she  must  not;  do  you 
hear?  she  must  not.  Rather  would  I  murder  her  with  mj  own 
hand,  than  allow  her  to  escape.  Now,  we  dare  not  ask  anj  one  to 
help  us  in  the  search,  for  none  of  the  servants  know  that  she  has 
been  here^  We  must  find  her  ourselves.  She  can  be  at  no  great 
distance,  and  can  only  have  taken  one  of  two  routes — either  through 
the  park  or  by  the  wood.  I  will  take  the  former  direction,  and  do 
you  take  the  latter.  Whichever  of  us  meets  in  with  her,  will  bring 
her  back.  See  here,  I  put  the  key  beneath  this  stone.  Now,  do 
you  understand  me?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Dogwood,  vehemently.  "  By  Heaven  she  cannot^ 
shall  not  escape  us  I " 

"  Away,  then,  away  1" 

And  they  rushed  furiously  off  in  their  several  directions* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  ADYENTURES  OF  ▲  NIGHT. 

MxAirwRiLB,  Diamond  pursued  her  way,  threading  her  difficult 
Biepa  among  the  brushwood,  keeping  near  enough  the  edge  o£  the 
'Wood  to  be  sure  that  she  did  not  diverge  from  her  route,  and  jet 
not  near  enough  to  be  seen  by  any  one  in  the  adjoining  field.  She 
had  enough  of  work  to  keep  her  fully  occupied,  looking  out  for  the 
overhanging  branches,  that  she  might  avoid  them,  pushing  through 
the  thickly-entwined  young  firs  with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to 
ber  dress,  and  keeping  an  eye  behind  and  around,  lest  any  one  was 
'parsaing,  and  might  come  upon  her  unawares.  This  latter  fear 
was  not  very  strongly  cherished,  because  she  did  not  imagine  that 
her  flight  would  be  discovered  till  the  morning;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  she  would,  in  this  place  and  at  that  hour,  meet  either 
the  baronet  or  Dogwood,  the  only  individuals  whom  she  feared. 
J9till  she  felt  she  could  not  be  too  cautious  and  watchful,  especially 
while  near  the  mansion ;  and  this  prudence,  in  connection  with  her 
natural  woman's  weakness,  caused  her  to  do  as  we  have  said. 

She  walked  on,  and  on,  and  on,  in  heat  and  perspiration,  till  she 
grew  alarmed  at  the  length  of  the  way,  and  began  to  dread  that  she 
had,  after  all,  taken  the  wrong  direction.  The  devious  windings 
she  had  been  compelled  to  take  made  the  distance  she  had  traversed 
much  longer  than  it  really  was ;  yet  it  was  a  relief  from  positive 
ag^ny  when  she  found  herself  in  front  of  a  high,  intersecting  hedge, 
and  knt*w  she  had  reached  the  Netherton  fence.  But  how  was  she 
to  get  to  the  other  side?  for  though  the  overshadowing  trees  made 
many  gaps,  yet  these  were  closely  paled  up,  and  could  not  be 
climned  without  great  agility.  Looking  this  way  and  that,  she 
saw  a  place,  a  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which  she 
thought  she  could  manage,  and  at  once  ran  towards  it.  Fatal  step! 
It  took  her  out  into  the  broad  moonlight,  and  revealed  her  to  Dog- 
wood, who  was  running  furiously  across  the  field.  She,  too,  saw 
him;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  was  but  a  little  way  off,  and  every 
moment  brought  him  nearer  to  her  side. 

Poor  Diamond's  heart  sank  within  her.  She  scrambled  des- 
perately over  the  fence,  and  did  manage  to  get  to  the  other  side, 
when  she  staggered  to  her  feet;  and  with  bursting,  panting  heart, 
began  to  run.  Hopeless,  however,  was  the  effort,  and  in  bitter 
despair  she  felt  so;  for  how  conld  she,  all  wearied  and  incumbered 
li 
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as  she  was,  ontstrip  the  strong,  eager  man  who  pnrsned  her?  She 
had  not  trod  many  yards  of  the  Netherton  soil,  when  Dogwood 
reached  the  fence,  cleared  it  at  a  hound,  and  dashed  onward  in  her 
track.  She  did  not  seek  the  shelter  of  the  wood  now,  hut  ran 
along  close  hy  its  side,  and  groaned  as  the  valet's  footsteps  sounded 
in  her  ear.  Nearer  and  nearer  did  they  come,  till  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulder,  when,  with  a  shrill  cry  of  agony,  she  sank 
down  on  the  ground  utterly  exhausted. 

'*  So,  miss,  this  is  a  fine  trick  you  have  played  ns,"  said  Dogwood, 
grimly;  yet  was  there  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  countenance, 
for  he  was  truly  glad  that  she  had  heen  prevented  from  escaping. 
*^  Come,''  he  added,  '^  no  more  nonsense.  You  must  riae,  and  walk 
quietly  back  with  me." 

<*0,  spare  me!  let  me  go  I "  gasped  Diamond,  piteously*  '"I 
never  did  yon  any  harm.  I  never — never — wronged  you,  and 
never  will ;  only  let  me  go,  and  I  will  bless  you  for  ever." 

*'It*s  no  use,*'  was  the  gruff,  determined  rejoinders  ^Yon  may 
as  well  pray  to  the  winds  as  to  me;  for,  by  Heaven,  you  go  to  the 
Hall  with  me  again,  if  I  should  carry  you  every  inch  of  the  way.* 

'<  ^,  no;  you  will  spare  me  I  you  will  save  me !" 

^  Save  you  from  what  ?  From  being  made  a  Tady  of?  O  bq^ 
pretty  one ;  if  you  will  stand  in  your  own  light,  we  must  not  allow 
you  to  be  so  foolish;  and  the  time  will  come,  when  you  will  thank 
us  for  what  we  now  do.  Gome  now;  rise*  and  let  us  return.  TIm 
night  air  is  not  good  for  you." 

"  Oh  that  I  might  die  I  '*  murmured  Diamond,  in  accents  of  tba 
bitterest  anguish. 

''Die!  nonsense.  What  should  you  die  for?"  said  Dogwood, 
impatiently.  ''  You  will  live  long  enough  to  laugh  at  this  night's 
foolishness.     Just  please  to  get  up,  and  let  us  return." 

*'  Never,  never;  rather  kill  me  at  once." 

''Now,  miss,  let  me  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  no  use 
praying  and  beseeching  in  that  manner.  1  don't  want  to  frighten 
or  hurt  you,  but  back  with  me  you  ghall  go,  and  that  immediately. 
So  if  you  don't  choose  to  do  it  of  your  own  accord,  1  will  throw  yon 
over  my  shoulders,  and  manage  you  in  that  way.  But  I  would 
advise  you  to  walk.  You  will  find  it  much  more  pleasant  and 
comfortable." 

Still  Diamond  lay  panting  on  the  ground,  with  a  determined, 
though  hopeless  spirit  of  resistance  in  her  heart. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  or  not  1"  asked  Dogwood,  in  an  angry  tone. 
"  0,  well,  it's  all  the  same.  It  will  be  no  trouble  to  me  to  carry 
you." 

And  he  stooped  down,  and  seized  her  by  the  waist.  This  roused 
her  to  indignant  terror,  and  she  sprang  up  out  of  his  reach. 

X  For  shame,  sir ! "  she  excliaimed,  her  eyes  flashing  through  the 
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lean  that  nearly  bliuded  them.  '^  Have  you  no  manhood,  no  sense 
of  jiutice  or  of  honour,  that  you  would  thus  persecute  and  over- 
power a  helpless  girl?" 

^  Pshaw  I  your  preaching  will  do  you  as  little  good  as  your 
prayers,**  answered  the  ruffian,  spriuging  forward,  and  seizing  her 
again. 

-  ^  Help !  help !"  shrieked  the  terrified  girl,  with  wild  vehemence. 
**  Ha,   ha !  scream  away,"  said  Dogwoud,  with  a  brutal  laugh. 
**  It  will  be  long  ere  any  one  comes  to  your  assistance  here." 

^  Not  so  long  as  you  imagine,"  cried  a  tall  man,  jumping  over 
the  low  hedge  of  the  plantation,  and  alighting  within  two  paces 
of  them.  With  another,  yet  a  different  cry,  Diamond  slipped  from 
the  arms  of  the  astonished  Dogwood,  and  ran  iti  behind  the  new  comer. 
'  "O,  save  me!  save  me!"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
looking  earnestly  upwards. 

**  So,  Mr  Dogwood,  I  have  caught  you  poaching,  have  I  ?  "  said 
the  man,  significantly. 
.  ^  Why,  Ned  Oakham,  is  this  you  ? "  laughed  Dogwood. 
**  Just  me,**  answered  Ned,  coolly.     **  But  I  don't  see  as  how 
this   is  any  laughing  matter.     Poachers   and  gamekeepers  don't 
Osaally  laugh  together  when  they  meet  of  a  night." 

** Poachers!  nonsense,  Ned.  You  don't  see  any  thing  like 
poaching  about  me.     1  have  neither  gun  nor  suare." 

**  And  yet  you  have  hunted  this  pretty  deer,  till  she  has  turned 
at  bay,**  retorted  Ned,  coolly. 

**  What !  the  girl )  0,  she  belongs  to  the  Hall.  The  fact  is,  she 
is — in  short,  she  is  mad,  and  made  her  escape  to-night.  Sir  Edward 
ient  me  after  her,  to  bring  her  back." 

''No,  no;  I  am  not  mad  "  exclaimed  Diamond.  <* They  would 
do  me  a  foul  wrong.  I  was  entrapped,  and  made  my  escape.  Do 
protect  me  I     0,  good  sir,  have  pity,  and  save  me ! " 

''I  thought  you  said  you  had  no  snare?"  said  Ned,  quietly, 
looking  at  Dogwood  with  a  twinkling  eye. 

^  You*  would  not  give  heed  to  the  ravings  of  a  maniac,  would 
T«a1"  asked  Dogwood,  getting  alarmed. 

^  You  don't  take  me.  for  a  fool,  do  you  ?"  replied  Ned,  shortly. 
**  Then,  why  believe  her  statement,  as  you  seem  to  do  1 " 
^.Because  I  think  she  is  not  mad,  and  that  she  is  speaking  the 
♦ruth." 

**  I  tell  you  she  is  mad,  and  I  am  answerable  to  my  master  for 
her  safety.     So  let  me  take  her  back  at  once." 

**  Not  so  fast,"  answered  Ned.  '*  She  is  on  the  Netherton 
estate  now,  and  therefore  beyond  your  master's  jurisdiction.  So 
you'  may  tell  him,  if  you  like,  that  one  Ned  Oakham,  gamekeeper 
tu  his  particular  friend, .  Mr  Everiy,  has  taken  her  in  charge,  and 
will  look  after  her  as  carefully  as  her  best  friend  could  desire,** 
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"  Comet  drop  this  nonsense,  Ned.  Ton  know  yoa  are  meddling 
with  what  does  not  concern  you.  Just  go  your  ways,  and  let  me. 
manage  the  girl  as  I  know  host  how." 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Ned,  with  a  sneer.  **  Hark  ye,  Mr  Dogwood. 
There  need  be  no  more  said  about  the  matter.  That  the  lady 
is  not  mad,  I  know  from  what  I  overheard  before  I  came  over  the 
hedge  just  now,  and  I  am  determined  to  protect  her.  So  go  back 
to  your  worthy  master,  and  tell  him  that  she  is  in  good  hands." 

*' Beware,  Ned  Oakham,  beware  1"  said  Dogwood,  menacingly.. 
**  Interfere  not  with  that  which  does  not  concern  you,  else  you  may 
come  to  rue  it." 

*<And  beware  you.  Master  Dogwood!"  answered  Ned,  with  t 
deliberate  nod.  **It  is  my  strong  suspicion  that  there  has  been 
foul  play  going  on  regarding  this  girl,  and  that  fouler  was  intended; 
and,  if  this  is  the  case,  I  warrant  you  my  master  will  not  leave  a 
stone  unturned  to  punish  the  guilty  parties.  Tou  will  have  an 
idea,  I  think,  that  Sir  Edward  need  expect  no  mercy  at  his  hands, 
nor  will  any  of  his  base  marauders  escape.  So  take  that  for  your 
comfort,  during  your  moonlight  walk  home.  And  now,  I  will  thank 
you  to  scale  that  fence,  as  cleverly  as  you  did  a  few  minutes  ago."  . 

**I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  roared  Dogwood,  in  a  paanoo;  ''at 
least,  not  without  that  girl.  If  you  dare  to  prevent  me  from  taking 
her,  you  shall  bitterly  ^el  the  consequences.^' 

''Shall  I  indeed  1"  said  Ned,  contemptuously*  '^Now,  Kr 
Dogwood,"  he  added,  '*  do  you  see  this  gun  1'* 

*'  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Dogwood,  dubiously. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Ned,  deliberately  cocking  it,  and  speaking  in  a 
most  determined  tone,  ''  if  in  two  minutes  you  are  not  over  that 
fence,  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  over  it  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

<*  What  I  would  you  dare  to  shoot  mel" 

**  I  shall  wing  you,  at  any  rate.  Now,  if  you  don't  want  a  handful 
of  shot  in  your  legs,  just  be  quick  and  jump,  and  be  thankful  that 
I  give  you  the  chance.** 

*'  Oh !  don't  think  to  frighten  me,"  said  Dogwood,  boldly.  *^  You 
know  you  dare  not  do  it." 

''Won't  11"  said  Ned,  slowly  presenting  the  piece.  "Now,  if 
you  are  not  over  when  I  count  three,  I  fire. 

The  moon  shone  full  upon  his  face,  revealing  a  determination  in 
it  which  made  Dogwood  quail.  That  he  would  do  as  he  said,  he 
felt  assured,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  and  fear. 

"  One — two— thr " 

Ere  Ned  could  finish  the  third  numeral^  Dogwood  had  cleared  the 
fence,  and  the  gamekeeper  silently  took  the  gun  from  his  shoulder. 

'*  You  have  the  advantage  of  me  now  "  roared  the  baffled  valet; 
"  but  my  time  will  come  by-and-by."  Saying  which,  he  darted  into 
the  wood,  and  was  lost  to  view. 
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>  **  Now,  tty  fnretty  fair  one/'  said  Ned,  turning  to  Diamond,  afiter 
lie  had  carefully  uncocked  his  piece,  *'  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

^  O,  protect  me,  sir,  if  you  please/'  plea<led  the  girl,  with  touching 
importiinity. 

**  That  I  mean  to  do.  Never  fear/'  answered  Ned,  kindly.  ^  I 
do  not  ask  to  know  who  you  are,  or  what  you  fear  from  those,  you 
have  just  escaped.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  you  are 
ill-treated,  and  want  assistance.  Come  along,  and  I  will  take  you 
to  my  mistress,  who,  my  life  upon  it,  will  make  you  comfortable. 
How  lucky  I  was  in  this  wood  to«oight !" 

**  O,  thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  J "  cried  Diamond,  with  a  glad, 
aonfiding  heart.  **  May  Hearen  reward  you  for  the  succour  you 
hftf»  afforded  me  I " 

**  Nay,  nay ;  say  nothing  of  reward/'  replied  the  honest  fellow, 
whose  bosom  glowed  at  the  moment  with  the  softest  feelings.  "  I 
would  be  worse  than  the  brute  I  rescued  you  from,  had  I  kept  back, 
mad  let  him  have  his  own  way.  Now,  ma*am,  I  see  you  are 
omnpletely  done  up  with  your  hard  run.  If  you  please  to  lean  on 
my  arm,  I  think  you  will  get  along  much  better.  We  have  a  good 
piece  to  walk.*' 

Diamond  thankfully  accepted  this  proffered  help;  for,  in  truth, 
die  was  utterly  exhausted ;  and,  on  the  sturdy  arm  of  Ned,  who  half 
earned  her,  she  made  brave  progress.  She  felt  she  had  gained  a 
friend  at  last;  for  no  one  could  doubt  that  open,  manly  countenance, 
and  the  hearty  friendliness  of  the  voice.  She  clung  closely  and 
eimfidingly  to  him,  and  Ned  felt  proud  of  her  implicit  confidence. 

Having  gained  the  end  of  the  wood,  her  guide  pointed  to  a  light 
in  the  distance.  "  Yonder  is  our  little  cottage,"  he  said,  gaily. 
**  There  you  will  meet  with  as  warm  a  welcome  as  a  loving  little 
woman  can  give  you,  and  be  as  safe  as  if  you  were  at  Netherton 
House  itself" 

*' Where  is  Mr  Everly's  house?*'  asked  Diamond,  with  thrilling 
interest ;  for  she  knew  that  Henry  had  been  there  not  many  days 
ago,  though  she  truly  imagined  that,  when  the  news  of  her  dis- 
appearance reached  him,  he  would  fiy  to  town. 

"  You  can't  see  it  from  here,"  answered  Ned.  ^  It  lies  to  the 
south  beyond  yon  tall,  old  trees." 

"  Is— is  Mr  fiverly  there  at  present  ?  "  she  ask^d,  in  a  low  tons^ 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

**  No;  he  went  to  Edinburgh  a  few  days  ago." 

**  What !  he  too  1"  she  exclaimed,,  impulsively. 

«  ^6  too ! "  echoed  Ned,  looking  at  her  in  wonder. 
'     Diamond  became  suddenly  confused*     "  O,  I  mean — that  is-»I 
—•I   am   acquainted   with   Mr   Everly,  and  know  that  hh  would 
. -protect  me  if  he  were  here." 

**  You  know  Mr  Everly,  do  you  ?  "  cried  Ned,  with  delight, 

%4* 
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"  Yes ;  I  knew  him  in  Edinbnrglu  I  know  Mn  Ford,  with  whom 
he  lodged." 

**  How  very  nnluoky  that  he  is  not  here!"  obsenred  Ned.  **  But 
never  mind.  Yon  can  stay  with  my  wife,  and  maybe  hell  be  back 
in  a  day  or  two.  He  went  away  very  snddenly  with  a  young 
gentleman.  It  seems  a  vonng  lady,  in  whom  they  are  both  in- 
terested, is  unacconDtably  lost,  and  they  went  to  help  in  the  search." 

'^  Ah  l**  ejaculated  Diamond,  with  a  g^reat  start* 

Ned  paused,  and  opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  A  light  broke  in 
npoD  him,  and  he  gazed  at  her  with  silent,  yet  eager  curiosity. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Diamond,  quietly,  in  answer  to  the  look. 

I  am  the  person  for  whom  they  are  tieeking." 

O,  my  eyes !  is  not  this  delightful  1  And  to  think  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  finding  you  !**  exclaimed  the  delighted  Ned,  who 
could  hare  danced  for  very  joy.  "  How  glad  my  master  will  be,  for 
he  was  very  much  grieved.  And  the  youog  gentleman — what  a 
relief  to  him;  for,  O  what  a  death-like  countenance  he  had  I  I  saw 
them  as  they  flew  down  the  avenue  in  the  carriage.  And  how. 
were  you But,  no.     I  may  be  asking  too  much.'' 

*'No,  indeed,"  said  Diamond.  ''It  is  likely  you  mil  know 
something  of  the  matter  by-and-by.  Only,  I  feel  that  I  must 
consult  Mr  £verly  and  others  ere  I  say  any  thing.'' 

<< Quite  right,  miss,**  said  Ned,  contentedly.  ''Master  will  be 
sure  to  advise  you  to  what  is  right.  See,  we  have  just  another 
field  to  cross.*' 

*'  Surely  I  heard  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge," 
whispered  Diamond,  looking  fearfully  round.  "O,  if  that  man 
should  overtake  us  again ! " 

"  Don't  have  any  fear  of  that,*'  said  Ned,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
"  He  knows  better  than  to  come  within  my  reach  again.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  is  at  the  Hall  by  this  time.** 

Ned,  however,  was  wrong,  in  this,  as  he  very  soon  discovered* 

Dogwood,  as  we  said,  dashed  into  the  wood,  his  purpose  being  to 
meet  his  master,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  taken  place.  He 
very  soon  saw  him  pursuing  his  fruitless  search  in  the  park;  and 
running  over,  told  him  the  whole  affair. 

The  fury  of  the  baronet  was  something  terrible.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  rage,  fear,  and  dread,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
was  completely  beside  himself. 

"They  must  be  overtaken,  Dogwood.  Our  own  lives  depend 
upon  it.  We  must  go  forward.  Now,  the  risk  is  the  same,  and  the 
chances  greater.  We  must" — he  approached  close  to  the  valet's 
ear,  and  whispered,  hoarsely-*-'^  we  must  murder  them,  or  we  are 
ruined." 

"  But  he  is  armed|"  replied  Dogwood,  '<  and  we  have  no  weapon* 
at  all." 
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'*Ij6t  as  each  find  a  thick  stick,  and  come  on  him  unawares. 
Quicky  or  they  may  balk  us." 

**  No  fear  of  us  not  overtaking  them/*  observed  the  valet.  '*  The 
gul  is  quite  done  up,  and  cau'b  walk  fast." 

«<  Come,  then ;  there  is  not  a  moment  for  delay.'' 

in  desperation,  each  tore  up  a  youug  oak,  stripped  the  branches, 
illld,  with  this  heavy  bludgeon  in  their  hand,  set  oS  in  pursuit  of 
Diamond  and  her  protector,  fired  with  the  hellish  purpose  of  murder. 

By  Dogwood's  direction,  they  kept  within  the  shadow  of  the 
wood;  for  both  perceived  how  necessary  it  was  to  fall  upon  Ned 
m^expectedly.  He  was  not  only  very  powerful,  but  well-armed, 
and  tnerefore  quite  a  match  for  them  both,  if  they  came  fairly  upon 
bjai.  While  following,  therefore,  as  fast  as  they  were  able,  they 
tiffik  oare  to  remain  out  of  view. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  near  the  end  of  Netherton  wood  that. 
tilej  caught  sight  of  their  prey,  who  were  at  the  moment  nearly  a 
itfld  in  advance  of  them.  Keeping  the  other  and  shady  side  of  the 
h^dge,  tliey  pressed  on  with  fearful  eagerness,  and  did  not  look  up 
again  till  they  had  gained  the  next  fence.  It  took  them  some  time 
to.  get  through  the  hedge,  and  then  they  fuund  that  there  was  a 
ehance  of  being  too  late,  unless  they  rushed  boldly  across  wifhiu 
tkeir  view. 

"  That  would  be  to  go  to  instant  death,"  said  Dogwood,  in  answer 
to  this  proposition  of  tlie  haronet's.  **  By  keeping  along  that  hedge, 
we  shall  encounter  them  as  they  turn  out  at  the  gate.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  very  near  the  cottage;  but  \7e  must  risk  it." 

"  We  must,  indeed,"  muttered  Sir  Edward,  through  his  clenched 
teeth.     '*  Follow  me,  then." 

In  silence,  and  with  increased  speed,  they  pushed  on,  the  dry 
thorns  crackling  now  and  then  beneath  their  feet.  They  did  reach 
the  foot  of  the  field  before  their  intended  victims,  and  crept  along 
the  hedge  roots  to  be  ready  to  rush  upon  them  at  the  gate,  though 
the  cottage  was  but  a  few  yards'  distant.  The  unsuspecting  Ned 
and  his  companion  came  slowly  on,  the  former  with  his  gun  thrown 
carelessly  over  his  shoulder.  The  villains  crouched  closely  down, 
while  the  gate  was  being  opened;  and  Ned  having  set  Diamond 
through,  followed,  and  had  turned  to  £itsten  the  gate,  when  a  shriek 
froin  the  girl  made  him  spring  back,  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  fearful 
blow  from  the  baronet's  bludgeon.  He  was  at  the  same  moment 
grasped  firmly  round  the  shoulders  by  the  powerful  Dogwood. 

^*  Look  you  to  the  girl,"  cried  the  latter,  who,  supposing  that  the 
baronet  had  fetched  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head,  thought  he 
could  now  easily  finish  Ned.  It  was  a  woful  mistake;  for,  with 
sudden  and  resistless  energy,  Ned  threw  him  staggering  back,  and, 
ere  he  had  recovered  himself,  brought  down  the  butt  end  of  the  gun 
on  his  skull  with  a  force  which  at  once  felled  him  to  the  earth* 

•     •  •  -^  i 
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Then  looking  roand,  Ned  beheld  Diamond  straggling  with  the 
baronet.  She  had  seized  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  clung  to  it  so 
tenaciously,  as  to  prevent  him  from  using  it^  notwithstanding  that 
he  shook  her  about  with  all  his  strength.  His  baek  was  towards 
the  conquering  Ned,  and  the  latter  thought  of  serving  him  as  he 
had  done  the  vulet,  but  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  Hastily  pulling 
a  stout  cord  from  his  pocket,  on  which  was  a  noose,  he  approached^ 
and,  dexterously  throwing  it  over  the  baronet's  shoulders,  pinioned 
his  arms  in  a  moment,  and  rendered  him  powerless.  At  the  same 
time,  he  tripped  up  his  heels;  and  in  a  trice  the  aristocratic  Sir 
Edward  Rock  hart  lay  on  his  back  on  the  earth,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

The  triumphant  Ned  now  turned  his  attention  to  Dogwood,  who 
was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  returning  animation;  but  ere -his 
confused  faculties  returned,  he  was  bound  in  the  same  way,  and 
thus  were  both  rendered  completely  powerless. 

As  yet  not  a  word  had  been  spoken;  but  now  Ned,  turning  to  the 
almost  faintiug  Diamond,  said,  with  great  unconcern,  "  Gome,  miss^ 
let  us  go  into  the  cottage,  and  leave  these  villains  to  cool  them* 
selves  after  their  smart  nin.  We  shall  find  them  again  when  we 
want  them.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  gentlemen;  and  pleasant 
thoughts  to  you,"  he  added,  sarcastically,  taking  Diamond's  arm, 
and  drawing  her  into  the  house. 

**  Poor  girl,  you  are  trembling  much,  and  no  wonder,''  he  mil* 
tered,  in  audible  soliloquy,  as  they  moved  along  the  passage.  '^  The 
bloodthirsty  cowards,  to  take  a  fellow-  at  such  a  disadvantage! 
Never  mind;  they  are  as  prettfly  snared  as  any  hare  ever  was  by 
poacher,  and,  curse  me,  but  they  shall  rue  this  night's  work."  • 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he  pushed  open  an  inner  door,  which 
revealed  a  neat,  bright-looking  room,  in  which  Elizabeth  sat  sew- 
ing, all  unconscious  of  the  semi-tragedy  that  had  been  going  on 
outside.  She  lifted  up  her  pretty,  beaming  face,  to  greet  her  hus- 
band with  her  wonted  smile,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  Diamond,  and 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  in  amasement. 

^*  Here,  Bess,  lass;  I've  brought  you  a  poor  hunted  doe  to-night- 
just  rescued  her  from  two  pitiful  poachers.  You'll  do  kindly  by 
her,  and  maybe  she'll  enlighten  your  wonderment  if  she  had  a  rest 
and  a  something  to  revive.  However,  I  suppose  I  am  free  to  tell 
you  this,  that  she  is  the  same  lady  whose  unaccountable  disappear- 
ranee  called  master  and  the  young  gentleman  so  hurriedly  to  town; 
iind  proud  am  I  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  getting  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  villains  who  had  caught  her." 

By  this  time  Diamond  had  sunk  into  a  chair;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  Elizabeth,  seeing  in  a  moment  that  she  was  faint  with  term 
and  fatigue,  was  holding  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  her  head.  A  por- 
tion of  this  Diamond  greedily  drank,  and  Mrs  Oakham  bathed  her 
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throbbing  temples  and  buroing^  eyes  with  the  remainder.  Such. 
prompt  and  judicious  attention  speedily  revived  her,  and  she 
relieved  her  labouring  breast  by  a  few  long-drawu  sighs. 

**  Oy  thank  you,"  ^e  said,  looking  up  with  a  sweet  smile  into  Mrs' 
Oakham's  Kympathiaing  face.  That  look  and  smile  won  at  ouce  the; 
love  of  Elizabeth's  heart. 

'^Take  her  ben  to  the  couch/'  suggested  the  gratified  Ned. 
^  She'll  not  be  able  to  sleep;  but  it  will  do  her  good  to  rest — and  da 
you  stay  beside  her.     I  have  some  work  to  do  to-night  yet.'' 

Diamond  looked  anxiously  up.  '*  Those — these  men/'  she 
&ltered. 

**0  yes — I  understand/'  said  Ned;  "but  don't  fear  a  bit:  we 
have  them  secure  enough  now."  Then,  noticing  his  wife's  look  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  he  added^  "  It  is  her  two  persecutors  we 
are  qieaking  of.  They  lie  outside.  I  must  get  them  stowed  away 
•omewhere  for  the  night,  aud  in  the  morniug  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  consult  about  what  is   o  be  done  wil;h  them." 

Diamond  was  now  led  to  a)i  inner  room  by  her  attentive  hostess, 
and  made  to  lie  down  on  a  low,  soft  couch.  As  Ned  had  predicted, 
Ae  could  not  sleep;  but  closing  her  eyes,  and  keeping  Mrs  Oak- 
ham's hands  pressed  in  hers,  she  felt  a  delicious  repose  stealing  over. 
her  weariness  and  exhaustion. 

Ned,  on  the  other  hand,  went  out  of  doors,  to  dispose  of  his  two 
prisoners,  whom  he  found  lying  exactly  as  he  had  left  them — the 
nroud  baronet,  no  doubt,  biting  the  dust  with  rage,  mortification,  and 
tear;  and  his  faithful  valet  trying  but  vainly >  on  account  of  his 
broken  head,  to  make  out  where  he  was.  Ned  shook  him  roughly, 
and  jocularly  asked  him  how  he  felt  now,  but  failed  to  elicit  any 
intelligent  response;  so,  without  ceremony,  he  lifted  him  from  the 
ground,  and  bore  him  to  a  large  coal-house  which  stood  a  few  paces 
from  the  cottage.  The  sturdy  gamekeeper  was  about  to  go  for  his 
oimpanion,  when  a  few  raving  words  from  Dogwood  made  him  stay 
and  listen  attentively. 

''Keep  close  by  the  hedge-side,  Sir  Edward,"  he  muttered. 
**  Yonder  they  are  in  the  moonlight.  Let  us  down  before  them,  and 
meet  them  at  the  gate.  They  must  not  escape  us.  You  can't  have 
the  girl  for  your  wife  now;  but  they  must  both  be  murdered,  or  we 
are  ruined/' 

*' Aha!  so  the  other  is  the  worshipful  baronet  himself!"  said  the 
astonished  gamekeeper ;  for  up  to  this  moment  he  thought  him  one 
of  Dogwood's  fellow-servants.  '*  My  eye  I  what  a  deed,  to  tie  a 
real  baronet  neck  and  heels  like  a  poacher!  What  a  fortunate  dog 
I  am  to-night!  How  master  will  rejoice  at  this!  for  I  know  he 
wants  nothing  more  than  to  have  a  dig  at  his  brute  of  a  father-in- 
law.  And  so  they  meant  to  murder  us  both,  did  theyl — murder 
that  innocent  girl,  because  she  was  escaping  from  their  ruffian  hands; 
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and  me,  because  I  was  helping  her?  Blast  them!  but  tbey  deseire 
what  I  hope  they  shall  get — haDging  or  transportation;  and  a  glad 
man  would  I  be  to  see  them  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  string,  or 
bopping  about  with  a  clog  at  their  leg.  But  let  me  see  how  the 
baronet  takes  with  his  captivity." 

And  he  strode  out  of  the  coal-house  into  the  road,  where  the  dis- 
comfited owner  of  Rockhart  Hall  lay,  feeling  not  the  pressure  of 
the  tight  cords,  because  of  the  fearful  thoughts  that  rushed  to  and 
fro  within. 

Ned  approached  and  bent  curiously  over  him,  but  neither  spoke; 
only  the  gamekeeper  could  observe  the  restless  movements  of  a 
dark,  hnleful  eye  glancing  in  the  moonlight. 

*'  I  say.  my  good  fellow,  when  is  this  joke  to  come  to  an  endt" 
saitl  Sir  Cdward  at  length,  trying  to  laugh. 

'*  Juke!*'  echoed  Ned.  <<  O,  well,  if  you  call  it  a  joke,  let  it  be 
so.  As  to  when  it  will  end,  I  can't  say;  but  I  think  I  may 
propheHv  haw.*' 

i\  nd  by  a  significant  motion  he  imitated  a  man  hanging  upon  the 
galluws. 

''  I  would  advise  you,  my  lad,  to  unloose  these  oorde  as  long  as  I 
am  disposed  to  overlook  your  daring  offence/' 

"  Would  you  iudeed?  Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  gracious," 
replied  Ned,  ironically.  *' But  suppose  I  have  no  mind  to  don 
you  wish.     What  then  ?" 

"Why,  yon  will  rue  it;  that's  all.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  who  I 
am?" 

"  O  yes ;  I  do,**  replied  Ned,  composedly.  ^  You  are  Sir  Edward 
Rockhart." 

*'  And,  knowing  that,  did  you  dare  to  bind  me  in  this  manner?* 
demanded  the  astonished  baronet;  for  he  supposed  Ned  to  bo 
eutirely  ignorant  of  his  person,  and  imagined  that  the  announce- 
ment (»f  his  name  and  rank  would  cause  him  humbly  to  beg  hit 
pardon,  and  release  him. 

**  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  did  know  you  when  I  put  you  in  limbo; 
but  that  made  no  matter.  I  would  have  done  the  same  to  the  king 
himself  in  like  circumstances.  An  intended  murderer  must  not 
expect  his  intended  victim  to  show  him  much  consideration,  because 
he  is  a  haronet." 

'^  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  my  man.  What  puts  murder  in  your 
head?  We  only  wanted  the  lady;  and  if  you  were  so  foolish  as  to 
resist  us,  that  was  not  our  fault.  Come,  undo  these  cords,  and 
matters  may  yet  be  amicably  arranged." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Ned.  "You  must  take  me  for  a  very 
green  one,  Sir  Edward,  if  you  expect  me  to  be  gammoned  in  that 
way.  No,  no;  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  know  you  are 
in  a  pretty  mess,  and  I  will  do  my  be^t  to  prevent  you  from  getting 
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Opt  of  it.  I  owe  yoQ  Bomething  handsome  for  jour  well-intentioned 
design  on  my  knowledge-box  with  that  oak  sapling  lying  there;  and 
•8  to  the  extent  of  jour  intentions,  I  know  that  too,  thanks  to  the 
babbling  of  jour  valet,  who  has  let  out  things  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  discovering,  through  the  hole  made  in  his  skull  by  my  gun.*' 

**  What  have  the  ravings  of  an  insensible  man  to  do  with  my 
erimipation?  '*  asked  Sir  Edward,  though  he  now  began,  to  fear  that 
all  chance  of  getting  round  Ned  was  lost. 

''They  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  I  fancy/'  answered  the 
imperturbable  Ned,  '<  especially  as  1  know  what  an  advantage  it 
would  have  been  to  you  to  have  got  us  knocked  quietly  out  of  tho 
way." 

''Then  you  do  not  mean  to  liberate  us?"  asked  the  baronet.. 

*  Certainly  not,"  answered  Ned,  with  cool  firmness. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  us,  may  I  ask?" 

"0|  yes;  you  may  ask  it,  and  I  shall  answer  you  with  great 

Kasnire.  I  am  going  tO  lock  you  up  in  that  coal-house,  till  I  inform 
Everly  of  all  that  has  happened.  Oho!  you  don't  like  that, 
don't  you)"  said  Ned,  parenthetically,  seeing  the  baronet  start  and 
writhe.  '*  Well,  I  should  think  you  have  not  much  cause;  for  he, 
I  believe,  owes  jou  no  mercy,  and  will  show  none.  However,  that 
ia  not  my  business.     I  know  what  my  duty  is,  and  I  will  do  it." 

"Would  you  like  to  he  a  rich  man?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  in- 
dnnatingly. 

"Can  you  doubt  it?"  replied  Ned,  looking  at  him  steadily. 

"Then  I  can  make  jou  one,  and  will,  if  you  let  us  free.** 

"  How  much?"  asked  Ned,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

'•  A  hundred  pounds." 

•*  Too  little." 

*•  Two  hundred." 

Ked  shook  his  head. 

"Five  hundred — a  thousand— five  thousand!"  said  the  baronet* 
wildly,  seeing  Ned  remain  passive  at  every  offer. 

**  Not  yet  up  to  my  mark,"  observed  Ned,  carelessly. 
. "  Then  say  what  you  wish.     Name  your  own  sum,"  rejoined  the 
baronet,  eagerly. 

"  It's  no  use ;  you  could  not  pay  me." 

'•  Why  ?  I  am  rich.     Why  could  not  I  pay  you?" 

'^Because  no  money  would  buy  your  ransom,"  answered  Ned, 
contemptuously.  "And  you  really  thought  I  would  be  bribed  ?** 
be  added,  with  scorn.  "  You  thought  me  as  hase  as  yourself,  or 
joar  dirty  tool  of  a  valet?  Don't  think,  Sir  Edward,  that  I  am  to 
be  bought  and  sold  in  that  way." 

*•  You  were  once,  I  believe,"  said  Sir  Edward.  He  threw  out 
this  taunt  in  the  imprudence  of  his  rage;  but  Ned  only  turned 
shortly  on  his  heel,  and  whistled  a  tune. 
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"  Fulkfl  may  mend/'  he  said,  coming  back,  and  keeping  his  tera^ 
per — '*  that  i8>  iome  folks.  Others  won*t;  and  joa  are  one  of  them, 
and  I  donbt  not  that  precioos  scamp,  Dogwood,  is  another.  Bat  I 
can't  talk  to  you  all  night.  1  shall  place  yon  in  the  coal>houf<e 
benide  yonr  chum,  and  he  will  entertain  jou  till  morning  with  hii 
pleasant  ruminations." 

''Stop,  fillov;!**  thundered  Sir  Edward,  as  the  gamekeeper  was 
about  to  take  him  in  his  arms.  "  I  would  speak  to — to  the  ladj 
yon  took  into  the  houv." 

"O,  you  wish  to  try  to  bribe  her,  do  yon?  It's  no  use.  She,  I 
take  it,  will  scorn  the  offer,  as  I  do.** 

"  No ;  you  mistake.  I  have  an  important  secret  in  my  possession 
regarding  her,  which  phe  would  give  much  to  know.  Let  me,  at 
lea<t,  have  an  interview  with  her.  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  she 
shall  not  he  harmed." 

"Your  word  I"  echoed  Ned,  sarcaatically.  "Much  confidence  I 
would  place  in  that.  In  this  case,  your  bond  is  better;  and  a  very 
good  hond  1  have  taken  of  you — nay,  two  of  them ;  one  on  the  arin% 
and  another  on  the  leg^.  These,  I  reckon,  are  first-rate  security 
for  your  good  behaviour  But,  however,  I  will  tell  the  lady;  ana 
if  she  consents  to  see  you  in  the  morning,  I " 

"  Fool !  would  you  keep  me  here  till  morning  t"  interrupted  tbt" 
angry  baronet.  '*  I  tell  you,  I  must  see  her  instantly.  If  sfce 
knew  that  you  refused  me  this,  she  would  scarcely  thank  you." 

Ned  scratched  his  head,  and  mused.  He  thought  it  poasiUe 
that  the  baronet  might  here  he  speaking  truth,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  telling  the  girl  of  his  wish. 

"I  will  acquaint  her,"  he  said,  turning  away.  "Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  remain  where  you  are  till  my  return  1" 

Sir  Edward  ground  his  teeth  with  rage;  but  he  was  impotent  to 
revenge,  and  therefore  he  kept  silent:  while  the  burly,  good* 
humoured,  and,  at  the  moment,  self-satisfied  gamekeeper  disappeared 
within  the  doorway.  Left  to  himself  and  silence,  with  the  moon 
beaming  down  upon  him,  and  the  soft  night  air  floating  around 
him,  he  groaned  in  very  anguish  of  spirit.  His  position  was  the 
most  startling  and  dangerous  possible.  To  be  given  thus,  igno- 
miniously  bound  hand  and  foot,  charged  with  the  heaviest  crimes, 
into  the  hands  of  one  whom  he  well  knew  would  grant  him  no 
favour,  but  who  would  rather  move  with  relentless  hand  the  engine 
of  the  law  to  crush  him,  was  to  his  proud,  bitter  soul  doubly  gal- 
ling; and,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  rage,  he  tugged,  or  rather 
Writhed,  within  the  cords  that  bound  him.  Vain  effort !  Ned  was 
not  one  to  do  such  work  slightly ;  so,  with  an  oath,  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  burst  his  bonds,  and  lay  chafing  and  panting  on  the 
ground. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

A  COUPBOMISE, 

Kid  strode  into  the  cottage,  and  tapped  lightly  at  the  inner 
iloOT.  Elisabeth  rose  softly  from  her  position  by  the  coach,  and 
«Upped  out. 

^Is  the  lady  sleeping  T'  inquired  Ned,  in  a  whisper. 
'    ''Not  sleeping,  poor  thing,  but  she  seems  dreadfully  worn  out.*' 

**  0»  then,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disturb  her.  He  must  just  be 
finrced  to  wait  till  morning," 

«Gome  in,  Mr  Oakham/'  said  Diamond,  who  heard  the  words. 

**  He  insists  upon  seeing  you,  miss ;  but  I  suppose  you  won't." 

"Do  you  mean  Sir  Edward?"  she  asked. 

Ned  nodded, 

<*I  guess  his  object  Where  can  I  see  him?"  she  continued| 
rising  half  up. 

'^ Surely,  miss,  you  won't  trust  to  anything  that  he  says?" 
remarked  Ned,  looking  at  her  anxiously. 

**  I  know  pretty  well  what  it  is  beforehand,  and  know  exactly 
Imw  far  I  can  trust,"  remarked  Diamond,  smiling  faintly.  **  Yet  I 
.mast  see  him;  and  by-and-by  you  will  likely  know  why." 

''Then  I  had  better  bring  him  into  the  next  rooml" 

^If  you  please."  And  the  request  was  accompanied  with  a 
tweet,  winning  smile,  which  set  Ned  off  with  alacrity. 

His  wife  slipped  ben  to  the  kitchen,  and  Ned  did  the  same,  after 
bringing  in  the  still  bound  baronet,  and  setting  him  on  a  chair. 

Diamond,  all  the  time  she  lay  upon  the  couch,  had  been  prepar- 
ing herself  for  this  interview,  ibr  she  expected  it;  and  though  she 
trembled  a  little,  yet  was  she,  on  the  whole,  firm,  calm,  and  col- 
lected, for  she  remembered  all  that  was  at  stake. 

She  entered  the  room,  and  stood  by  a  chair  at  a  respectful  di^ 
tance  from  the  abashed  and  mortified  Sir  Edward,  who  felt  now  that 
all  his  plans  had  failed,  and  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  gain  her 
silenee.  His  only  hope  of  this  lay  in  the  anxiety  he  knew  she  felt 
to  be  informed  who  her  parents  were.  For  this  knowledge  he 
deemed  she  would  pay  forbearance  as  a  price.  He,  at  least,  was 
prepared  to  impart  it  for  this,  to  him,  vital  consideration;  and  it 
was  with  such  an  object  in  his  mind  that  he  sought  the  inters 

▼iew. 
They  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  Diamond  looking  timidly 
1ft 
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to  the  ground^  and  Sir  Edwftrd  striving  to  aooommodate  himself  to 
his  altered  position. 

<<  We  meet  in  circnmstances  somewhat  changed  from  those  of  our 
last  conversation^"  said  the  baronet,  with  gloomy,  constrained  frank- 
ness. '*  Well,  I  confess  I  have  lost  the  game.  I  played  for  an  im- 
portant stake.  My  plans  have  failed,  and  it  only  remains  that  we 
come  to  some  kind  of  terms.** 

''  You  talk  of  terms,  sir,^  siaid  Diamond,  looking  up.  '^  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am  bound  to  accord  any  terms.  You  are  taken  in  the 
commission  of  a  great  wrong;  your  power  is  entirely  gdne;  you 
cannot  help  yourself  in  any  way:  how,  then,  can  you  spedc  of 
terms?" 

'*  That  my  power  is  gone,  I  bitterly  feel,"  observed  Sir  Edwvd, 
glancing  at  the  cords  which  bound  his  arms ;  '*  but  you  may  recol- 
lect that  I  am  still  in  a  position  to  render  you  an  important  service 
There  is  a  certain  valuable  piece  of  information  which  I  can 
impart." 

"Yon  mean  in  respect  to  my  parents  1"  said  Diamondi  com- 
posedly. 

'*  That  is  just  what  I  mean,"  was  the  laconic  response,  aobooi* 
panied  with  a  somewhat  confident  smile. 

''  But  what  if  your  position,  in  that  respect,  is  not  so  powerful  M 
yon  imagine?"  said  Diamond,  looking  him  quietly  yet  broadly  in  ithe 
face. 

**•  Would  you  not  like  very  much  to  know  who  your  parents  uti 
and  to  be  restored  to  them  f "  asked  the  other,  a  little  surprised. 

*'l  certainly  should;  but  what  if  I  already  know  who  tb^ 
are?" 

^  That  is  impossible,"  said  Sir  Edward. 

'<  Not  quite,"  rejoined  the  girl.  ^  Shall  I  convince  you  of  fhii 
by  naming  them  ?" 

«  Ay,  do." 

"  Mr  and  Mrs  Gray,"  was  the  deliberate  reply. 

Sir  Edward  bounded  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  his  countenanee 
flushed  with  terrible  rage. 

"How  have  you  discovered  this?"  he  roared,  and  sat  glaring; at 
her  with  fiery,  furious  eyes. 

''  Last  night,  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  vou  and  Dog* 
wood.  Hearing  voices  in  the  next  room,  and  considering  that  I 
had  a  right  to  know  what  was  said,  I  went  to  the  wall,  and  listened. 
By  accident,  I  came  upon  the  secret  spring,  and  so  discovered  the 
outlet,  for  the  panel  opened.     I  then  distinctly  heard  all." 

"Confusion!  and  did  you  hear  anything  more  than  conoorned 
yourself?     Did  you—" 

**  I  did,"  answered  Diamond,  significantly,  "  I  heard  enough  to 
lift  me  kaow  ther6  was  a  mysteryi  and  guess  at  its  nature.    Bntf  my 
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idea  of  it  18' very  vagtia;  and  I  have  no  wish  that  it  should  he  more 
distinct.'* 

.  Sir  Edward*s  bound  hands  twitched  convulsively,  and  he  sat  the 
Tetj  picture  df  horror.  He  was  in  her  power  a  thousand  times 
more  deeply  than  he  dreamed,  and  now.  cursed  himself  for  adopting 
a  plan  which  had  been  fraught  with  such  dire  disaster.  Diamond 
potieed  the  dreadful  storm  that  swept  through  his  heart;  and  even 
though  he  had  wronged  her  so  cruelly,  she  pitied  him,  and  hastened 
to  speak* 

**  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  bring  you  to  justice,''  she  said. 
?I  leave  the  past  to  conscience,  and  earnestly  trust  repentance  and 
a  better  heart  will  be  the  issue.  This  much,  then,  I  grant,  so  far 
aa  I  have  the  power;  but  a  third  party  must  be  consulted  ere  an 
absolute  promise  can  be  given.  This  generous-hearted  gamekeeper, 
wbo  rescued  me  to-night,  may  not  be  disposed  to  give  up  his  right 
to  punish  the  assault  which  was  committed  upon  him." 

**  Possibly  be  might,  if  you  used  your  influence  with  him,"  said 
Ae  baronet,  whose  hopes  now  brightened. 

V  **  That  1  promise  to  do,"  added  Diamond ;  and,  should  he  con- 
^aot,  will  screen  you  as  far  as  I  have  said,  on  condition  that  you 
give  me  the  full  particulars  regarding  my  separation  from  my 
parents  in  infisuicy,  and  provide  me  with  the  proofs  of  identification 
vhidi  you  must  possess." 

**  I  agree  to  this.  Of  course,  you  need  no  guarantee  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. You  have  the  power  at  any  time  to  compel  the  performance 
of  my  share  of  the  contract." 

**  That  I  know,"  said  the  girl.  ''  But  I  trust  you  have  marked 
the  extent  to  which  my  promise  gpes.  I  pledge  myself  not  to  bring 
the  law  of  the  land  upon  you;  but  I  do  not  promise  to  keep  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  six  days  a  secret  from  my  near  friends.  In- 
deed, in  justice  to  myself,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  inform 
several — my  parents,  for  instance,  and  my  Edinburgh  friends." 

'*  That  is  surely  not  necessary,"  said  Sir  Edward,  his  brows 
lowering  again. 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,*'  said  Diamond,  firmly.  *'  It  is  necessary;  and, 
ibr  my  own  safety  and  tiie  vindication  of  my  character^  I  insist 
open  doing  it.     This  is  my  unalterable  determination." 

*'  But  you  will  answer  for  the  faithfulness  of  these  friends?  You 
engage  that  they  shall  not  divulge  the  secret  1" 

"Ido." 

"And  this  gamekeeper  1" 

''There  1  do  not  pledge  myself,  for  I  have  not  the  power," 
answered  Diamond.  **  But  if  my  request  has  any  weight  with  him» 
it  shall  be  made." 

With  this  the  baronet  was  fain  to  be  content;  and  Diamond, 
passijig  through  the  room,  went  to  seek  Ned  in  the  kitchen,  who 
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had  by  tfaii  time  infoimed  his  wife  of  all  he  knew  and  had  expe- 
rienced. 

*'I  come  to  ask  a  favonr,  or  rather  two  favourSy  of  joo,  Mr 
Oakham,''  said  the  girl,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

"  Fifty,  if  you  like,  miss^^  said  Ned,  with  enthusiasm.    **  What 
are  they!" 

<<  Simply  that  you  will  liberate  yonr  prisoners,  and  maintain  a 
profound  silence  regarding  the  occnrrenoes  of  this  night." 

Ned  was  literally  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  and  sat  staring 
at  her  as  if  he  thought  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  wits. 

''You  are  surprised  at  this/'  continued  Diamond;  '*and  I  dare 
say  you  have  a  right  to  be  so.     I  know  that  I  have  no  power  to 
secure  your  silence,  and  that  you  would  be  quite  justified  in  asking 
the  law  to  punish  those  who  so  murderousfy  assaulted  you.     But, 
perhaps,  when  you  know  that  this  course  would  seriously  annoy  and 
distress  me,  you  may  be  induced  to  do  for  my  sake  what  you  would 
not  otherwise.     Listen  for  a  few  minutes.     I  am  a  foundling.    I 
was  taken  from  the  street,  and  brought  up  by  humble  yet  kind  par- 
sons, in  a  simple  way.     Up  to  last  week,  I  knew  not  who  my 
parents  were;  but  it  seems  Sir  Edward  Rockhart  came  to  know  au 
about  it,  and,  for  a  very  selfish  purpose,  wished  me  to  become  hit 
wife.     He  sent  Dogwood  and  his  wife  to  get  me  secretly  amveyed 
from  Edinburgh.     I  at  once  went  with  them,  believing  what  thij 
told  me — that  they  had  come  to  take  me  to  my  parents.     I  wn, 
however,  brought  to  Rockhart  Hall,  and  Sir  Edward  made  the  pro- 
position; but,  to  his  very  great  astonishment,  I  refused.     He  was 
furious,  gave  me  a  week  to  think  of  it,  and  threatened  that,  if  I 
refused  then,  he  would  use  force.     Meanwhile,  Mrs  Dogwood  was 
grieved  at  what  had  been  done.     She  thought  it  was  a  plan  at 
which  I  would  thankfully  grasp;  but  when  she  knew  how  resolved 
I  was  against  it,  she  sympathized  deeply  with  me,  and  promised  to 
assist  me  to  escape,  on  condition  that  neither  Sir  Edward  nor  her 
husband  should  be  brought  to  justice  for  what  they  had  done.    / 
made  that  promise.     She  then  told  me  who  my  parents  were ;  and  1 
can  now  reveal  myself  to  them.     But  you  will  see,  Mr  Oakham, 
that  I  am  bound  in  honour  not  to  make  the  matter  public.     My 
promise  and  inclination  alike  tend  to  this;  for,  had  it  not  been  fur 
Mrs  Dogwood,  I  never  could  have  escaped.     Now  you  know  why  I 
request  your  silence." 

"Even  to  Mr  Everly?"  inquired  Ned,  with  a  fallen  countenance. 
**  No;  my  private  friends  must  know  all  the  particulars,  and  Mr 
Everly  among  the  rest;  but  if  you  will  oblige  me  so  far,  I  should 
like  to  make  him  acquainted  with  them  in  my  own  time  and  way; 
and  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  fail  to  let  him  know  the  invaluable 
service  you  rendered  me.'' 

Ned  looked  satisfied  at  this;  and  then,  scratching  his  head,  he 
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wked  sotnewfaat  ruefully  if  the  baronet  must  be  released  imme- 
di^tely.  Ab  Diamond  intimated  her  wish  for  this  to  be  the  case^  he 
Qoosented;  bot  stoutly  contended  that  Dogwood  must  remain  in 
limbo  till  morning,  just  as  a  little  bit  of  merited  punishment,  and  a 
security  that  they  would  not  attempt  another  attack;  and  this  point 
Diamond  yielded.  She  sat  down  with  Elizabeth  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  while  the  gamekeeper  departed  to  release  the  baronet. 
,  <<  Well,  it  seems  you  are  to  get  Scot  free,"  said  Ned,  gruffly,  as 
he  entered  the  i^utrtment.  "  It's  a  great  deal  more  than  you  de» 
■enre;  but  as  the  young  lady  says  it  is  her  wish,  for  her  sake  I  will . 
take  off  those  straps,  and  let  you  go.  But  if  you  or  your  valet  play 
gm  in  this  girl's  direction  again,  by  all  the  powers  on  earth,  you 
ihali  swing  for  it  yet.*' 

''I  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  more  in  this  matter/' 
•id  Sir  Edward,  striving  by  ti,  great  effort  to  restrain  his  fury. 

Ned  approached,  and'  dexterously  untied  the  cords;  but  for 
•0?aral  moments  the  cramped  limbs  of  the  baronet  refused  to  get 
into  motion.  He  rose  at  length,  and  strode  from  the  apartment 
Bta  the  moonlight,  without  uttering  a  word.  The  gamekeeper 
Mlowed,  and  observed  him  apparently  looking  for  Dogwood.  • 
>  "  YoH  will  have  a  solitary  walk  home,  Sir  Edward,"  he  observed. 
"fToor  worthy  servant  is  locked  in  that  coaKhouse,  and  shall  not  be 
nleftsed  till  morning,  when  the  lady  shall  be  put  under  efficient 
pfoteotion.'' 

The  baronet  answered  not,  but  Ned  heard  his  teeth  gnashing 
fimoosly.  In  a  moment  he  was  walking  rapidly  through  Uie  fields 
in  the  direction  of  Rockhart  Hall. 

Watching  him  till  he  was  lost  to  view  in  the  distance,  the  sturdy 
gamekeeper  returned  into  the  cottage,  and  informed  the  ladies  that 
^e  villain  had  gone. 

la  another  hour,  the  inhabitants  of  that  little^  secluded  habita- 
tjkm  were  sunk  in  profound  repose. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIL 

FROM  THE  COTTAGE  TO  THE  MANSION. 

,■  Latb  as  it  was  when  Ned  went  to  rest*  and  exciting  as  had  been 
the  previous  occurrences,  he  slept  very  soundly,  and.  got  up  in  good 
time  OQ  the  following  day.  Immediately  he  thought  of  his  prisoner, 
and  concluded  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  liberate  him.  What.with. 
1^  broken  head,  and  the  pain  which  the  cords  must  have  inflicted 
on  his  limbs,  he  well  knew  that  he  must  have  passed  a  miserable 
it,  though  he  thought  the  punishment  a  thooMnd.  times  too 
15* 
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ligbfc  for  the  wrong  actaallj  done,  and  the  crime  meditated.  Hoir* 
ever,  the  compromise  effected  betireen  Diamond  and  the  baronet 
embraced  the  valet's  liberation;  and  strong  as  was  his  indignation 
at  the  baseness  and  meanness  of  the  latter,  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
keep  him  in  dwrcmoe  tile. 

Reaching  down  the  kej  of  the  coal-house  from  the  tep  of  the 
bed,  where  he  had  put  it,  he  stept  quietly  from  the  cottage,  without 
disturbing  its  other  inmates.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  the  sua 
was  a  little  above  the  horizon,  a  slight  dew  lay  upon  the  springbg 
grass,  and  the  dusty  road  at  the  end  of  the  house  bore  marks  of  the 
deadly  scuffle  that  had  taken  place  on  it  a  few  hours  previous. 

Ned  softly  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  threw  the  door  wide  open, 
and  walked  in.  Dogwood  lay  where  he  had  been  placed,  and 
turned  a  quick  restless  look  upon  his  visitor. 

**  Qood  morning.  Master  Dogwood,**  said  Ned,  jocularly.  <*  I 
hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  night's  rest.'' 

Dogwood  only  scowled.  The  blow  which  Ned  fetched  him  so 
suddenly  and  vehemently  had  prevented  him  from  knowing  where 
he  was,  how  he  came  there,  who  had  bound  him,  and  what  had 
become  of  his  master. 

**You  don*t  look  very  good-tempered,'*  continued  Ned,  sitting 
down  upon  a  clog,  in  full  view  of  his  prisoner,  and  gazing  at  hifli 
with  a  provoking  smile. 

'^  Mock  away,  Ned  Oakham,"  said  Dogwood,  with  gloomy  bittiOP* 
ness.     ^^  You  know  you  can  do  so  at  present  with  perfect  safety* 

"  And  no  thanks  to  you  that  I  can,"  replied  Ned,  coolly.  <*  ¥oa 
did  your  beat,  I  reckon,  to  put  me  past  mocking,  and  every  thing 
else  done  by  a  living  man.  You  have  not  forgot  last  night^s  worl^ 
have  youl" 

"It  nas  your  own  fault,"  muttered  Dogwood.  "If  yoo  had  not 
put  your  finger  into  another's  pie,  you  would  not  have  been        ■" 

"Burned?"  laughed  Ned,  inquiringly.  <*But  I  was  not 
burned:  I  was  not  even  scorched.  It  is  those  who  were  cooking 
the  pie  tliat  have  been  burned.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  have 
got  yourselves  into  a  pretty  mess." 

'^  Where  is  Sir  Edward?"  asked  Dogwood,  anxiously.  "  What 
became  of  him  and  the  girl)" 

"O,  as  to  your  worshipful  master,  the  baronet,  I  served  him 
exactly  as  I  served  you,  minus  the  broken  head.  I  had  him  tripped 
up  and  bound  ere  his  astonished  mightiness  knew  what  had  oome 
over  him.     So  you  see  it's  all  up,  my  boy." 

"Curses  on  you  I"  muttered  Dogwood  through  his  clenched 
teeth. 

"  And  why  should  I  be  cursed  ? "  inquired  Ned,  gravely.  "  It 
was  the  best  turn  I  did  in  all  my  life,  to  Save  a  young,  innocent 
girl  from  those  who  would  have  ruined,  very  likely  murdered,  hex^'^ 
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<*  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?  "  roared  Dogwood,  in 
desperation.  ''These  confounded  cords  are  cutting  nearly  to  the 
bone,  my  limbs  are  as  stiff  as  sticks  with  the  cramp^  and  my  head 
aohes  desperately." 

**  I  should  think  it  does/'  observed  Ned,  with  a  grin.  **  A  thick 
head  18  not  always  a  disadvantage.  But,  let  me  see ;  what  would 
yoo  give  me  if  I  slacked  the  cords?" 

"Of  a  good  deal.     They  pain  me  dreadfully.'' 

The  gamekeeper  said  nothing;  but,  stooping  down,  undid  the 
frstenings,  and  the  valet  began  languidly  to  move  his  stiffened 
Umbs.  It  was  many  minutes  ere  he  could  rise;  but  when  the 
blood  got  renewed  circulation,  his  impotence  wore  off.  Ned 
vitdied  him  all  the  while  with  grim  satisfaction. 

^A  walk  would  do  you  good,  would  it  not?"  he  asked,  drily. 

^  I  think  it  would/'  answered  Dogwood,  looking  at  him  with  a 
doubtful  countenance. 

**  Then  I  would  advise  you  to  try  it/'  observed  the  other,  pointing 
to  the  door. 

**  You  don't  mean  it?"  ejaculated  Dogwood,  in  astonishment. 

^I  do;  and  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  it  is  so.  Had  I  got 
my  own  will,  of  course,  you  would  have  been  treated  very  dif* 
flnently;  but  your  master  and  the  lady  liave  made  a  compact,  and, 
■•  the  result,  you  are  free  to  go  to  the  Hall  when  you  like.  But  I 
woald  advise  both  you  and  your  master  to  be  very  careful  to  fulAl 
the  bargain.  There,  that's  the  way;  and  mind  how  you  come 
poaching  on  the  Netherton  grounds  again." 

The  amazed  Dogwood  for  a  time  deemed  him  to  be  joking;  but 
at  length  comprehending  that  he  really  was  at  liberty  to  depart^  he 
began  to  walk  off  as  fast  as  his  benumbed  legs  would  permit. 
-  Ned  watched  him  with  a  most  contemptuous  look  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  sights  and  then  turned  slowly  into  the  house.  His  wife 
was  by  this  time  astir,  and  she  informed  him  that  Diamond  was 
nearly  dressed,  being  eager  to  place  a  greater  distance  between 
herself  and  Rockhart  Hall. 

Hardly  had  Elizabeth  done  speaking,  when  the  girl  appeared,  and 
again  thanked  Ned  warmly  for  his  services  of  the  previous  nigbt. 
The  honest  fellow  actually  blushed  with  pleasure  as  the  beautiful 
creature  took  his  hand  so  frankly,  and  pressed  it  between  both  of 
hers.  Probably  he  had  not  felt  so  much  satisfaction  all  his  life; 
and  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  dance  about 
the  room  with  her  for  very  joy. 

But  rough  as  he  was,  he  instinctively  felt  this  would  be  improper, 
and  refrained.  Breakfast  was  now  begun ;  and  while  they  were 
partaking  of  it  with  happy  feelings,  one  of  the  labourers  on  the 
estate  called  to  inform  Ned  that  his  master  wished  to  see  him  that 
momiDg  at  the  Mansion.*' 
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<<  Has  master  retarnedr*  cried  Ned,  starting  up,  and  glancing  at 
DiamoDd. 

'^  Yes;  he  came  home  late  last  night/'  answered  the  laboarer. 
''I  was  leaving  the  kitchen  when  he  drove  to  the  door;  and  he 
ordered  me  to  come  here  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

''  Ask  if  he  came  alone,"  whispered  Diamond,  breathlessly. 

Ned  understood  her  in  a  moment.  "  Was  the  yonng  gentleman 
with  him?"  he  inquired,  carelessly. 

*^  No  one  was  with  him/'  replied  the  man ;  **  and  he  drove  the 
carriage  himself." 

**■  Thank  you.  I  will  go  along  immediately/'  said  Ned,  as  the 
labourer  withdrew. 

"  How  fortunate !  '*  exclaimed  Diamond,  eagerly.  *^  Mr  Eveilj 
will  advise  me  what  to  do  first." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.     Hilloa,  little  wife ;  here  is  another  visitor.^ 

The  cause  of  the  latter  remark  was  a  knock  which  came  to  tW 
door  as  Ned  was  speaking.  Elizabeth  ran  to  open  it,  and  befors 
her  stood  Mrs  Dogwood,  with  a  small  parcel  in  her  hand. 

^'Is — is  Diamond  still  here?"  she  asked,  hurriedly. 

^^  Who  ?  "  inquired  Mrs  Oakham,  with  surprise. 

But  Diamond  knew  the  voice,  and  ran  at  once  to  the  door. 

"  Yes,  Mrs  Dogwood,  I  am  here,"  she  exclaimed,  joyously* 
"  Pray,  come  in." 

She   was   welcomed   by   all,   for  they  knew  that  she  was  tki 
primary   instrument  of  Diamond's  liberation;  and  Ned,  uuoeie* 
monious  as  he  had  been  to  her  husband,  treated  her  with  kindnap 
and  respect. 
.   Diamond  went,  at  her  request,  with  her  into  the  inner  roonu  ^  , 

''Now/'  she  exclaimed,  when  the  door  was  shut,  ''tell  me  all 
about  it.  Sir  Edward  was  too  furious  to  give  me  the  particu- 
lars." 

The  young  girl  told  the  tale  as  simply  and  briefly  as  she  could; 
^ud  Mrs  Dogwood  was  overjoyed  to  know  that  the  issue  w^  such 
as  to  conceal  her  share  of  work  in  Diamond's  favour. 

"  Oh !  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  escaped  thus,"  she  exclaimed, 
warmly.  "  Sir  Edward  appears  very  anxious  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  contract;  for  be  despatched  me  to  give  you  full  information 
respecting  your  birth,  and  put  you  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
proofs  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  parents,  not  deeming,  of  course, 
^at  I  had  already  told  you  most.  Here,  however,"  continued  Mrs. 
Dogwood,  opening  out  the  little  bundle,  "  are  a  few  articles  which 
your  parents  will  at  once  recognise.  They  are  the  clothes  yoa 
wore  when  you  were  brought  to  me,  and  which  I  carefully  kept,  in 
case  of  an  emergency  of  this  kind.  I  feel  now,  my  dear  young 
)ady,  how  cruicl  and  wicked  it  was  in  me  to  use  you  and  your 
parents    as  I   did.    But  you  will  plea4  with  them    for  tk^. 
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ftagiTeneBs,  will '  joa  ?    My  mind  would  be  mach  easier  if  I  knew 
that  they  had  pardoned  me/' 

''Doubt  not  that  my  best  efforts  will  be  made  for  this  eud," 
Wplied  Diamond,  kindly.  ^'It  was  indeed  wrong  to  yield  to 
temptation  as  you  did,  and  much  sorrow  must  have  beeu  caused  by 
the  act;  but  you  have  now  made  all  the  atonement  in  your  power, 
andy  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  my 
re0t<Hration  to  those  whom  you  wounded,  they  may  overlook,  and 
fiNTgive.^ 

''Thanks,  dear  lady,  thanks,"  murmured  Mrs  Dogwood,  in  a 
hwkj  voice,  while  her  eyes  grew  brimful  of  unshed  tears.  **  Now, 
fprewelll  Our  paths  are  separate,  and  I  may  not  see  you  again; 
tefe  I  will  account  it  a  blessing  to  know  that  you  are  happy.'* 

They  warmly  embraced  each  other,  and  Mrs  Dogwood  took  her 
Imre*  Ned  was  now  impatient  to  set  out  for  the  Mansion;  and 
Diamond,  getting  her  head  encased  in  a  bonnet  which  Mrs  Oakham 
Uttdlj  forced  upon  her,  intimated  that  she  was  ready  to  accompany 
bim. 

**  But  you  will  return,  will  you  not?"  asked  Elizabeth,  bending 
her  mild,  earnest  eyes  on  the  fair  creature,  whose  face  was  at  the 
aoment  flushed  with  excitement. 

"  I  cannot  say,  as  I  mean  to  be  guided  by  Mr  Everly.  But  I 
wiU  see  you  soon  again.  For  the  present,  farewell;  and  Heaven 
Mewyoul'' 

In  another  moment,  Diamond  and  her  honest-hearted  companion 
were  walking  side  by  side  through  the  park.  They  were  very 
■lent,  for  the  girl's  mind  was  filled  hy  thoughts  of  fast-coming 
isperiences;  and  Ned,  seeing  her  thus  mentally  occupied,  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  disturb  her. 

By-and-by  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  with  its  quaint  old 
gables,  pointed  turrets,  and  massive  masonry,  and  involuntarily 
Diamond  paused;  but  after  a  quiet,  steady  look,  went  on  as  before, 
her  breath  coming  quicker,  and  her  heart  beating  faster. 

'*  He  will  be  able  to  tell  me  about  Henry,"  she  thought,  "  and 
Andrew,  too,  perhaps.  Dear,  good  Andrew!  I  am  sure  my 
disappearance  must  have  given  him  a  sore  blow.'' 

**  We  had  best  go  in  by  the  kitchen  door,''  said  Ned,  taking  his 
companion  round  an  angle  of  the  building.  She  followed  him 
cloaely,  and  they  learned  from  one  of  the  servants  that  Mr  Everly 
was  alone  in  the  library. 

^  Tell  him  a  lady  wishes  to  see  him,"  said  Ned,  with  an  assured 
Mr  of  importance. 

"  1 — 1  would  rather  go  to  him  unannounced/'  faltered  Diamond 
to  the  girl.  **  If  you  would  show  me  the  door  of  the  room,  1  would 
make  bold  to  enter." 

The  servant  looked  at  her  in  astonishment;  but,  by  Ned*a 
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direction,  she  obiBjed  this  to  Her  singular  order;  and  having 
accompauied  Diamond  to  the  lobby,  she  left  the  latter  standing  at 
the  library  door. 

Tvice  did  the  girl  pat  oat  her  hand  to  open  it,  bat  her  coorage 
felled,  or  rather  her  agitation  grew  so  great  as  to  prevent  her 
entering.  At  length  she  timidly  turned  the  handle,  and  pushed 
against  the  door.  It  yielded,  swung  slowly  back,  and  she  stood 
upon  the  threshold. 

Richard  was  seated  at  a  table  reading,  and  naturally  raised  hii 
head  when  he  heard  the  noise.  No  sooner  had  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  figure  standing  like  a  statue  in  the  doorway,  and  gazing  fixedly 
at  him,  than  he  became  pale,  and  stared  at  her  with  horrified  eyes. 

''Good  Heaven r'  he  whispered,  ''do  I  dream?  or  it  tlua  a 
vision  I  see?" 

"  Mr  Everly,"  said  Diamond,  in  a  timid  voice,  closing  the  door, 
and  advancing  to  where  he  sat. 

"What — what  would  you  say)"  faltered  Bichard,  imagining 
that  the  spirit  of  the  lost  girl  was  before  him. 

"Do  you  not  know  meV  asked  Diamond,  puzzled  by  his 
singular  look. 

"  Know  you  ?  yes,  yes,  I  know  you,''  answered  Richard,  shnddef* 
ing.     "  But  wherefore  do  you  come  to  me  1" 

"  For  counsel  and  protection,"  pleaded  the  girl.  **  O,  you  do  aol 
suspect  me,  do  you  ?  My  Edinburgh  friends  surely  do  not  imagiBe 
that  I  am  to  blame  for  what  has  occurred  ?  Oh  1  speak,  and  aay 
that  I  am  not  deemed  worthless  or  wicked ! " 

"  Gracious  powers !  Miss  Hunter  I — Diamond  I  Is  it  you  in  fleifc 
and  blood?"  cried  Everly,  starting  half  forward,  and  gazing  at  hm 
with  eager,  inquiring  eyes. 

She  smiled,  for  now  she  comprehended  the  cause  of  his  horror. 
He  likewise  perceived  that  it  was  the  girl  herself  who  was  befors 
him ;  and^  running  forward,  he  took  her  joyfully  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  what  a  surprise  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  But  where  have  yoo 
been?  where  have  you  come  fromi  How  are  you  heref  Do 
unravel  the  mystery." 

"  First,  pray  tell  me  how  is — I  mean,  how  are  all  our  Edinbuigh 
friends?"  inquired  Diamond,  with  embarrassment. 

"  They  are  all  iu  an  agony  of  doubt  and  apprehension  on  your 
account,  but  otherwise  well.  Henry,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is 
distracted,  and  Andrew  Pringle  is  equally  distressed.  But  tell  ms 
all,  and  let  us  put  an  end  to  their  agony  as  quickly  as  possible.'* 

He  tenderly  led  Diamond  to  a  seat,  took  another  by  her  side,  and 
tvaited  for  her  tale  in  breathless  expectation.  Diamond  fluttered  a 
good  deal  at  first,  for  Mr  Everly  had  ever  appeared  to  her  a  person 
entitled  to  much  respect.  His  griefs  and  sorrows  rendered  him  an 
object  of  awe  in  her  eyes;  but  the  kindness  and  solicitude  ha  now 
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outBife^tedy  caused  the  feeling  of  diffidence  to  wear  off;  and  whil^ 
bis  dark  eyes,  brimful  of  eager  interest,  were  bent  upon  her,  she 
uUi  with  wonderful  coherence  the  events  of  the  past  few  days. 
She  had  resolved  beforehand  to  let  him  have  a  full  and  minute 
atatement  of  the  circumstances;  and  these  she  unfolded  exactly  as 
^me  have  given  them  to  the  reader. 

>  She  began  at  the  moment  wheO)  returning  from  work,  the  strange 
wmnan  had  taken  her  aside  at  St  Giles'  Church,  and  by  giving  her 
to  understand  that  she  would  lead  her  to  her  parents,  induced 
ber  to  promise  to  meet  her  in  the  Meadows  at  a  later  hour.  She 
jkild'  how  she  went — of  the  carriage  being  there — how  she  was 
iadueed  to  enter  it — the  long  night  journey — the  arrival  at  the 
Mansion — and  her  introduction  to  Sir  Edward  Rockhart. 

At  mention  of  that  name,  Richard  nearly  bounded  from  his  chair, 
iind  a  wild^  frenzied  light  lei^t  into  his  eyes* 
■  ..** 60  on,''  he   exclaimed,  eagerly,  at  the  same  time  catching 
imoonsciously  at  her  arm. 

She  narrated  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  her  and 
Ithe  baronet;  the  proposal  he  made,  and  her  indignant  rejection;  the 
jDtan  bribes  he  offered,  and  the  final  threat  he  threw  out.  The 
n^  look  of  excitement  grew  more  intense  on  Richard's  face  as  she 
]irofDeeded«  His  eyes  literally  gleamed  with  a  ferocious  joy;  and 
a^ddenly  starting  up,  he  exclaimed,  vehemently,  *'  At  last,  a  way 

has  opened  up  at  last.     O  joy,  joy !     I  shall  now But  I  am 

forgetting  myself.  Miss  Hunter,  go  on,  go  on."  He  sat  down 
i^fsin,  and  listened,  but  not  so  attentively  as  before.  He  seemed 
to  bear  nothing  but  the  facts  which  criminated  the  baronet.  These 
be  in  a  moment  grasped.  As  she  told  of  the  adventures  of  the 
previous  night,  he  smiled  grimly.  The  rescue  by  Ked,  the  second 
attack,  and  the  gamekeeper's  unceremonious  and  ignominious 
tnaatment  of  Sir  Edward,  were  the  cause  of  unmixed  satisfaction. 

•* Noble,  faithful  fellow  1"  he  exclaimed.  "I  owe  him  an 
ftwaal  debt  of  gratitude.  And  you,  too,  Miss  Hunter.  O,  you  do 
not  know  what  a  balm  you  have  thrown  upon  my  wounded  heart. 
You  have  become  the  means  of  the  fulfilment  of  my  life-purpose. 
A  glorious  opportunity  for  revenge  has  come,  and  my  soul  runs 
madly  out  to  meet  it." 

*'  I — I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr  Everly,"  said  Diamond,  looking 
.  wonderingly  at  him. 

"No,  of  course  you  don't,  my  dear  young  lady.  But  this  Sir 
Edward  Rockhart  is  my  bitterest  foe.  He  blasted  my  life  by  bis 
infernal  cruelty;  and  ever  since,  I  have  only  lived  for  vengeance. 
.  I  haye  waitjsd  Impatiently,  fearing  that  a  time  for  it  would  never 
come;  but  it  has  come — it  has,  and  my  oath  shall  yet  be  fulfilled. 
You  still  look  puzzled.  Has  he  not,  by  this  outrage  on  you, 
committed  the  heaviest  crime?    The  law  will  condemn  him  to  the 
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most  dreadful  puDishmeni  it  can  inflict;  he  will  be  stript  of  his  title 
and  his  wealth,  and  sent  to  the  Halks.  0,  to  see  his  prond,  haughtj 
soul  crashed  out  daj  by  day  among  a  horde  of  convicts !  How  I 
shall  gloat  on  the  spectacle  I  Heavens !  how  my  seared  heart  shall 
rejoice  over  his  degradation  and  his  misery!  I  will  watch  his 
writhing  countenance;  I  will  listen  to  his  groans;  his  agony  will 
be  increased  tenfold  by  my  laugh  of  triumph  ever  sounding  in  his 
ears.    0,  the  prospect  is  sweet — sweet — sweet !" 

Diamond  shuddered.  This  revelation  of  a  heart  charged  to  the 
brim  with  nursed  wrath  startled,  nay,  appalled  her.  She  knew  that 
Richard  had  suffered,  fearfully  suffered,  at  the  hands  of  his  fiather- 
in-law;  but  she  dreamed  not  that  the  sad,  solitary  man  whom  she 
had  often  seen  at  Mrs  Ford^s,  and  whom  Henry  spoke  so  highly  o( 
cherished  such  bitterness  in  his  nature,  such  vindictive,  fiendish 
longings,  such  a  deliberate  and  intense  desire  for  revenge.  Yet 
she  must  hasten  to  undeceive  him — to  tell  him  that  the  opportunitf 
he  seeks  has  not  come  yet,  hoping,  as  she  says  so,  in  her  aecrel, 
gentle  soul,  that  it  may  never  arrive. 

She  watched  for  a  few  moments  the  excited,  almost  maddened 
man,  walking  to  and  fro  with  eager  strides,  and,  with  pity,  gentle- 
ness, and  fear  strupgling  in  her  heart,  she  timidly  addressed  him. 
**  The  baronet,  after  he  was  bound,  sought  an  interview  with  mbt 
*'  Ay,  doubtless.     He  saw  the  game  was  up^  and  wished  to  phf 
upon  your  pity.     Poor  baffled  fool  I'' 

**  1  consented  to  see  him,"  said  Diamond,  quietly. 
"  To  see  him  I  why  to  see  him ?     Ha,  yes;  that  you  might  tamit 
him,  and  triumph  over  his  ignominy.     Good,  good^  very  good.    It 
was  a  brave  resolution." 

<*You  mistake,  Mr  Everly,**  continued  Diamond,  in  the  same 
quiet  tone.  "  I  cherished  not  the  feelings  you  impute  to  me.  I 
guessed  his  object,  and  was  right.  We  came  to  terms^  and  he  wn 
released." 

*' Released ! ''  shrieked  Everly,  furiously.  ''You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  he  is  at  liberty?" 

"  We  compromised  the  matter,  and " 

'^  Compromised ! "  again  echoed  the  young  man,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
passion.  '*  You  do  not  mean  it — that  he  has  gone,  and  is  at  liberty 
to  flee  from  justice T' 

"  He  is  free,"  answered  Diamond,  calmly-^"  free  from  all  molei- 
tation  as  regards  the  wrong  he  did  me/' 

**  Never,  never!  He  shall  be  pursued  and  taken,  this  very  day, 
this  very  hour.  I  shall  go  at  once,  and  send  the  officers  of  jnstiee 
to  apprehend  him.  At  last,  O  my  Mary,  at  last  thou  shalt  be 
avenged  I " 
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CHAPTEB  XXVm. 

THE  DAUGHTEft  RfiSTOBED. 

In  his  wild,  ungovernable  excitement,  Mr  Everly  was  about  to 
Iraah  from  the  room;  but  Diamond  placed  her  hand  gently  on  hid 
arm,  and  reitrained  him.  With  a  Confidence  and  a  firmness  which 
the-  knew  not  how  she  had  gained,  she  gazed  steadily  into  his  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  quailed  not  before  their  terrible  glance.  "  Hold,  Mr 
ETerly,"  she  said.  <*  You  mistake,  you  forget.  I  have  promised 
that  no  steps  shall  be  taken  against  Sir  Edvtrard  Rockhart. 

**  But  this  was  not  a  voluntary  promise.  He  threatened  you.  It 
was  fear  that  made  you  do  it.^' 

''It  was  not  fear.  It  was  my  wish^  I  received  an  equivalent 
tor  forbearance.^' 

"It  matters  not;  his  cunniug  shall  not  avail  him.  He  who 
•bowed  no  mercy,  shall  find  none.     Let  me  go;  he  may  yet  escape.'* 

**  You  will  not,  Mr  Everly — you  will  not  do  such  a  thing.** 

*«  What !  you  expect  me  to  folrego  my  vengeance,  after  waiting  so 
long  for  itt  I  have  sought  this  opportunity  night  and  day  since— ^ 
giooe no  matter,  it  has  come  at  last,  and  yet  you  ask  me  to  for- 
bear. Come,  cease  this  foolishness,  Let  me  go,  1  say*  What,  ho ! 
my  horse  there,  my  horse ^" 

**  Mr  Everly,  you  have  no  right,  sii^,  to  sacrifice  my  honour  in  this 
selfish  way,"  exclaimed  Diamond,  firmly,  at  the  same  time  placing 
herself  between  him  and  the  door.  This  is  my  affair.  It  concerns 
my  character  and  fair  fame;  and  these  you  would  wantonly  trample 
down,  to  gratify  a  sinful  passion  of  your  own.  Have  you  no 
manhood,  no  generosity  ?" 

"  Away,  away  I  I  would  sacrifice  the  world — you-^-myself — to 
lecare  my  vengeance.     Let  me  go,  I  say,  let  me  go." 

**  Yon  will  not,"  cried  Diamond,  clinging  to  him.  '*  In  the  name 
of  your  decid  wife,  I  ask  you  to  forbear. ' 

He  started  as  if  a  dagger  had  entered  his  heart,  and,  staggering^ 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  weak,  yet  at  the  moment  strong, 
girl  supported  him  to  a  chair  which  was  near.  A  death-like  pale- 
ness came  over  his  face,  then  a  sob  came  struggling  up  from  the 
depths  of  his  crushed  heart,  another,  and  another,  till  tears  came  in 
torrents,  and  the  strong  man  wept  like  a  child.  He  had  not  wept 
so  since  the  blight  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  his  scorched  soul 
required  this  beneficent  shower.     Diamond  gazed  and  hung  over 
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him  with  a  yearning  pity,  and,  in   the  fulness  of  her  woman'i 
tenderness,  soothed  him  with  words  of  comfort. 

He  wept  long  and  freely,  but  by  degrees  grew  calm,  and,  looking 
up,  said,  in  a  much  milder  voice, 

''  I  dare  not  refuse  to  listen  when  you  speak  to  me  in  that  name, 
But  why  would  your  honour  be  sacrificed  were  Sir  Edward  Rock- 
hart  brought  to  justice? " 

"  Because  I  voluntarily  and  solemnly  promised  not  to  proGee< 
against  him,  on  condition  tiiat  lie  gave  me  every  information  ii 
respect  to  my  parents.  His  part  of  the  compact  is  fulfilled,  ani 
mine  must  not  fail." 

Richard  pondered  long  and  deeply.  At  last  he  said,  wiih  ( 
sigh,  **For  your  sake  and  Henry^s  sake,  I  let  this  opportonit) 
pass." 

''And  will  you  not  do  it  for  my  parents'  sake  likewise?"  askee 
Diamond^  with  a  sweet  smile. 

"  Your  parents  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot ^" 

''You  do  know  them,"  replied  Diamond;  "and  for  their  sakes 
not  less  than  mine,  you  will  be  generous." 

"  Nay,  that  can  scarcely  be,"  rejoined  Richard,  shaking  hi! 
head,  and  smiling  sadly.  "  But  you  say  I  know  them.  Who  an 
they?" 

"  Those  whom  I  am  sure  you  already  love — Mr  and  Mrs  Gray." 

Again  Richard  started  up,  but  this  time  with  joyful  surprise 
"Ha!  then  you  are  the  child  whose  loss  they  have  so  loag 
mourned  I"  he  exclaimed,  rapturously.  "Are  you  sure  of  thist 
Have  you  proofs?  O,  I  trust  you  have.  You  are  the  very 
daughter  they  would  desire." 

Diamond  replied  by  showing  the  bundle  she  had  reoeiTed 
from  Mrs  Dogwood,  and  narratiug  the  story  that  woman  had  told 
her. 

"  It  is  clear,  quite  clear,"  observed  Richard,  when  she  had  done. 
"  I  see  it  all,  and  see,  too,  why  the  baronet  wished  you  to  many 
him.  But,  thank  Heaven,  his  dark  scheme  is  frustrated.  Then 
Henry  may  yet  call  you  his  own.  There,  do  not  blush;  I  know  it 
all,  and  how  nobly  you  sacrificed  yourself  for  a  high  principle.  But 
your  reward  will  yet  come,  and  his  heart  will  be  made  happy  again< 
And  your  parents — O  the  joy  that  is  in  store  for  them  I  They 
have  been  long  under  a  cloud;  but  it  will  be  dispelled  now,  and 
happiness  and  ^eace  will  be  their  earthly  portion." 

"  You  are  well  acquainted  with  my  parents,  then  ? "  remarked 
Diamond,  while  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  am,"  answered  Richard,  with  enthusiasm.  "  To  them  am  I 
indebted  for  continued  life,  and  every  joy  that  a  life  so  blighted  can 
endure.  Your  father  found  me  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  mental  and 
physical  prostration,  with  the  dark,  descended  cloud  of  grief  hang* 
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ing  over  me.  He  rescued  me  from  prison,  took  me  to  his  own 
home,  tended  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  son,  and,  together  with  his 
amiable  partner,  your  gentle  mother,  wooed  me,  as  it  were,  from 
the  gates  of  death,  and  strove  by  every  possible  alleviation  to  shed 
a  ray  of  sunshine  over  my  desolate  path.  Under  this  kind  treat- 
ment, my  body  grew  strong  again;  nay,  my  mind  could  not  resist 
the  kindly  fascination,  and  it  bore  its  heavy  grief  with  more  com- 
posure. When  health  returned,  and  the  desire  came  to  work  a  way 
for  myself  through  life,  your  father  procured  for  me  honourable 
employment;  and  by  his  unwearied  activity,  too,  this  estate,  of  which 
I  had  been  villanously  defrauded,  was  restored  to  me.  Judge,  then, 
whether  I  am  not  eager  to  recompense  these  benefactors  in  some 
small  measure.  I  have  longed  to  do  it,  especially  as  I  knew  they 
were  meekly  resting  under  a  long,  deep  sorrow,  caused  by  the  loss 
of  their  infant  child.  I  would  have  given  even  my  life  to  have 
cast  some  light  on  that  sad  circumstance,  and  afforded  them  consu- 
laiion  by  bearing  to  them  tidings  of  the  one  they  sought;  and 
now,  most  unexpectedly,  that  power  is  given  me.  We  will  go  to 
them  together;  and  I  shall  have  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  generous  hearts  spring  into  recovered  freshness,  and  the  settled 
shadow  depart  for  ever  from  their  countenances." 

A  soft,  radiant  pleasure  rested  on  Diamond's  face  as  she  listened 
to  the  young  man's  eloquent  words. 

"  I  feel  I  am  not  worthy  to  become  their  daughter,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  You  alone  are  worthy,  of  all  that  I  know,"  answered  Richard. 
*'  And,  now  that  I  have  got  the  key,  1  understand  the  strange  feel- 
ings with  which  I  used  to  regard  you.  Whenever  I  looked  upon 
you  at  Mrs  Ford's,  it  was  with  the  idea  that  I  ought  to  know  you 
— that  I  had  seen  you  before,  though  I  could  not  remember  where. 
It  must  have  been  of  your  mother  I  was  thinking,  for  you  resemble 
her  very  closely.  1  can  easily  imagine  that,  at  your  age,  she  must 
have  been  your  very  image.  But  in  this  delightful  talk  we  are 
forgetting  that  prompt  actitm  is  before  us.  You  doubtless  wish  to 
meet  your  parents  this  very  day?" 

Diamond  looked  as  if  this  was  her  strong  desire.     "  And  my — 
my  Edinburgh  friends,  too " 

**  Ah !  very  true,"  interrupted  Richard ;  "  their  anxiety  must  bo 
allayed  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  it  may  be  advisable,  for 
various  reasons,  to  say  nothing  to  them  at  present  about  what  has 
occurred,  or  the  singular  and  interesting  discovery  you  have  made. 
Although  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  there  can  be  any 
mistake  as  to  identification,  it  would  be  better  that  you  met  yonr 
parents,  and  be  acknowledged  as  their  daughter,  ere  you  make  any 
--explanations  to  your  friends." 

*^Bnt  would  it. not  be  wrong  to  protract  their  anxiety?"  sug- 
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gested  Diamond,  her  thoughts  runniDg  towards  Henrj,  and  her 
imagination  picturing  the  agony  she  knew  he  must  be  enduring. 

**  Undoubtedly/'  replied  Ricluird,  slightly  smiling.  **  But  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  a  letter,  assuring  them  of  your  safety  and 
welfare^  stating  that  they  need  not  be  in  any  further  anxiety  concern* 
ing  you,  and  that  very  soon  you  will  reappear,  and  explain  all  that 
now  seems  mysterious.  This  letter  we  can  put  into  the  post-oflies 
as  we  pass  through  to  Newington." 

Diamond  at  once  assented  co  this  plan ;  and  while  Richard  weat 
to  prepare  for  the  juuruey,  she  seated  herself  at  a  table^  to  write 
the  contemplated  letter. 

Having  given  the  necessary  orders  regarding  the  carriage,  Mr 
Everly,  on  his  way  back  to  the  library,  was  accosted  by  a  servant— 

*<  Please,  sir,  Ned  Oakham  has  been  waiting  for  an  hour  or 
more.'' 

**  Ah!  yes;  I  forgot.     Send  him  up  immediately." 

He  waited  in  the  lobby,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  gamekeeper 
appeared. 

**  Ned,  my  lad,  give  me  your  hand.  I  have  been  made  so* 
quainted  with  the  whole  of  last  night's  proceedings,  and  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  brave  defence  and  protection." 

<*I — I  only  did  my  duty,"  said  Ned,  whose  face  glowed  witli 
pleasure,  and  grew  crimson  with  a  blush.  '*  But  I  wish,  sir,*  hi 
added,  looking  up — ^^I  wish  we  had  not  let  him  escape.*' 

''  That  13  done,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  cannot  be  helped,'*  ob* 
served  Everly,  a  shade  of  sternness  passing  over  his  brow.  **  Ned," 
he  continued,  with  wild,  flashing  eyes,  ''  I  would  give  all  I  am 
worth  to  see  that  man  ruined.     You — you  know  why." 

«<  1  do,  sir.     I  know  that  he  was  the  cause  of " 

<'  Say  no  more,  say  no  mure.  This  chance  we  must  forego;  bat 
mark   me,   Ned,  if  such  another  comes,  he  must  not,  shall  not 

escape." 

<<  1  understand,  sir,  I  only  wish  I  could  catch  him  again,  that^ 
all.  O,  sir,  if  you  had  only  seen  how  his  proud  spirit  writhed 
beneath  the  humiliation ! " 

''That  was  a  sight  I  would  have  given  much  to  see,"  said 
Richard,  his  eyes  lighting  up  with  a  gleam  of  triumph.  ^*  But  the 
time  may,  nay  must,  come  still." 

"And  I  hope  1  shall  help  to  bring  it  about,  sir,"  said  Ned| 
resolutely.  "  tfust  let  me  see,  Mr  Everly,  how  it  may  be  done,  and 
I  shall  do  it," 

'<  Your  service  I  shall  accept,  depend  upon  it,  my  good  fellow. 
Meanwhile,  keep  perfect  silence  regarding  this  affair.  I  am  going 
with  the  lady  to  Edinburgh  immediately.  Don't  let  the  other 
servants  see  that  any  thing  unusual  has  occurred,  and  you  will 
likely  hear  further  about  the  business  by-and-by." 
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•  Thus  thanked  and  dismissed,  Ned  returned  home,  and  Mr  Everly 
entered  the  library,  where  Diamond  bad  just  finished  her  letter. 
It  was  to  Andrew  Pringle,  and  jran  as  follows : — 

'  '^Mt  deab,  be ab  Andrew, — To  allay  the  anxiety  which  I  know  you  must 
fisel  on  my  aooonnt,  I  send  you  this  note.  It  is  the  very  first  moment  I  could 
doao  ainoe  my  departure.  I  trust  you  do  not  think  me  in  any  way  unworthy. 
JS I  ima|[ined  that,  I  would  be  miserable  indeed.  I  have  been  in  great  danger, 
bat  am  m  perfect  safety  now.  Circumstances  prevent  me  from  saying  more 
at  present;  but  very,  very  soon  I  expect  to  see  you,  and  tell  you  every  thing. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  quite  happy  ana  comfortable.  So  keep  your 
mind  perfectly  easy,  and  be  so  good  as  show  this  note  to  Mrs  Ford,  and — and 
all  friends. — With  warmest  regards  to  you  and  Henry,  and  every  one, 
J  remain,  your  loving  "Diamond/* 

This  letter  Richard  deposited  in  his  pocket-book;  and,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  more,  amid  the  wonder  of  the  servants,  they  departed 
in   the   carriage.     It   was  a  singularly  interesting  journey;  and 
Richard,  knowing  well  what  tumultuous  feelings  must  be  rushing 
through  the  girl's  mind,  strove,  by  keeping  her  attention  fixed  on 
other  things,  to  render  her  less  excitable.     Any  object  of  interest 
which  they  passed  was  pointed  out — any  fine  view  was  discanted 
«n — a  beautiful  house  or  garden  afforded  topics  of  conversation, 
which  the  cultivated  mind  of  Mr  Everly  knew  how  to  lengthen. 
He  purposely  endeavoured  to  draw  Diamond  out,  to  get  to  know  the 
features  of  her  mind,  the  character  of  her  tastes,  and  the  nature  of 
'her  ideas ;  and  the  fair  girl,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  new-found 
joy,  and  animated  by  the  bright  gladness  of  a  beautiful  spring  day, 
gave  free   utterance   to  her  thoughts,  disclosed  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  her  welUfurnislied  mind,  revealed  her  pure  sentiments, 
and  large  womanly  heail;.     Her  companion  was  enchanted  with  her 
aimple,  unafi^ected  remarks,  the  modest  gracefulness  of  her  expres* 
■ions,  the  genuine  poetry  of  her  soul,  and  the  pure  gushings  of  her 
tender  affections.     She  came  like  a  flower  upon  his  lonely  path,  as 
beautiful  and  as  fragrant;  and  very  grateful  to  him  was  the  dew 
and  the  sunshine  she  wooed  down  to  cherish  him.     For  her  parents' 
sake,  he  likewise  rejoiced.     Though  hitherto  denied  the  training  she 
would  have  received  at  their  hands,  she  did  not  come  to  them  a 
being  unworthy  of  their  love.     They  dreaded  that,  if  found  at  all^ 
it  would  be  among  the  depraved  and  the  outcast  of  society;  but 
how  very  different  1     She  was  every  thing  they  could  desire,  and 
could  be  received  to  their  hearts,  not  only  without  regret,  but  with 
fall,  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

About  noon,  the  travellers  entered  on  a  wide,  barren  moor,  very 
flat,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  whins  and  heaths.  Far 
on  either  side  the  eye  could  range  to  the  horizon,  for  neither  hill 
nor  tree  interrupted  the  prospect.  The  only  object  visible  was  a 
dark  speck  before  them,  and  on  this  Diamond  fixed  her  eyes  moBt« 
•imply  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  g^e  at«    The  road  sim 
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oould  see  stretching  out  id  the  distance  winded  towards  it;  and,  on 
nearer  approach,  she  peroeired  it  to  be  a  house — an  old  thatched 
building  standing  by  itself>  and  not  another  within  sight. 

*<  Ah  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  this  must  be  the  place  at  which  we  had 
refreshment,  and  changed  horses  on  the  night  of  our  journey.*' 

**  Very  likely,**  replied  Bichard,  in  a  gloomy  tone.  **  Most  of  this 
moor  belongs  to  the  Rockhart  estate;  and,  no  doubt,  that  house 
belongs  to  the  baronet.** 

When  they  came  up,  they  found  it  closed,  and  no  sign  of  human 
presence  near.  Diamond  regarded  it  with  peculiar  interest  as  the? 
whirled  past,  and  felt  thankful  that  her  position  was  more 
satisfactory  than  when  last  she  saw  it,  with  the  fire-light  from  the 
window  glimmering  out  into  the  darkness. 

When  nearing  Edinburgh,  Diamond's  excitement  increased,  and 
not  all  Mr  fiverly's  efforts  at  conversation  could  caU  her  from  tbe 
thoughts  of  the  anticipated  meeting. 

At  some  remark  made  by  Richard,  intended  to  elicit  a  laugh, 
the  fair  girl  only  smiled;  and,  with  a  troubled,  yet  frank  expression, 
thus  addressed  him — 

*'^  I  know  your  object,  Mr  Everly.  Tou  wish  to  save  me  frtm  nj 
naturally  excited  thoughts;  but  it  is  no  use.  I  cannot  possibly 
take  my  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  what  is  before  me." 

''What!  you  are  anxious  about  y6ur  reception,  are  youl"  asked 
Bichard,  gaily.  "Never  distress  yourself  about  that.  Your 
identification  is  easily  proved.  The  bundle  you  got  from  Mn 
Dogwood  is  in  itself  sufficient ;  but  you  have  something  independent 
of  this,  and  a  something  that,  in  your  father's  eyes,  will  be 
irresistible — your  likeness  to  the  wife  of  his  youth.'' 

'*  It  is  not  so  much  that  which  agitates  me,**  answered  Diammid. 
**  I  conceive  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  making  us  feel  that  we  an 
indeed  parents  and  child;  but,  O  Mr  Everly,  it  is  so  strange,  le 
bewildering  to  me  to  see  my  parents'  for  the  first  time,  to  call  thea 
by  this  name,  to  meet  the  caresses  of  those  dear  ones,  whose  faces  I 
have  not  yet  seen ! " 

''  I  can  easily  imagine  the  feelings  of  your  situation,"  rejoined  her 
companion ;  ''  but  you  have  every  thing  to  hope  and  expect.  Tour 
parents  are  such  as  you  can  only  esteem  and  love.  See,  yonder 
are  the  steeples  and  monuments  of  the  city.  In  another  hour,  you 
will  be  in  your  new  home.  We  might  get  through  by  Lauriston, 
which  is  the  nearest  way;  but,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  letter 
despatched  at  onee,  we  shall  go  round  by  Princes  Street  to  the 
General  Post-Office." 

They  were  now  driving  briskly  along  the  western  edge  of 
Bruntsfield  Links,  and  Diamond  noticed  the  spot  where  the  carriage 
took  her  up  on  the  evening  of  her  capture.  Then  they  were  rolling 
down  the  Lothian  Bead,  past  the  West  Kirk,  and  the  splendid  line 
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of  Princes  Street  appeared  before  them.  It  was  well  on  in  the 
afternoon,  and  this  magnificent  street  was  at  its  gayest.  Carriages 
of  all  sorts  rattled  to  and  fro,  and  the  pavement  was  thronged  by  a 
crowd  of  fashionable  promenaders.  From  the  west  end  to  nearly 
Frederick  Street,  were  nothing  but  private  houses ;  the  shops  had 
not  at  that  time  pnshed  their  way  farther.  Some  regret  has  been 
expressed  at  the  business  tone  which  tliis  long  avenue  has  of  late 
years  assumed.  It  has  spoiled  it,  say  many,  taken  away  its  chief 
charm,  made  it  vulgar,  and  so  forth.  We  do  not  sympathize  with 
this  opinion.  Princes  Street,  by  its  situation,  is  meant  to  be  a 
bosiness  street.  It  is  not  only  the  connecting  line  between  the  Old 
and  New  Town,  hut  it  is  the  natural  thoroughfare  between  the  east 
and  west  parts  of  the  city.  Naturally,  it  could  never  be  made  a 
qaiet  street,  like  Queen  Street  or  Heriot  Row ;  and  the  stream  of 
people  constantly  traversing  it,  not  only  unfits  it  for  aristocratic 
occupation,  but  at  once  suggests  its  business  capabilities.  Nor  has 
it  lost  in  appearance  by  the  change.  Were  it  possible  to  transform 
it  into  a  row  of  private  mansions,  how  dull  and  lifeless  would  it 
become!  Its  bustle  and  animation  would  be  gone,  and  it  would 
become  as  melancholy  as  the  squares  and  crescents  are,  with  all 
their  heavy,  pompous  respectability. 

Along  this  bright,  gay,  busy,  fashionable  scene  the  travellers 
mshed.  Diamond  had  never  seen  Princes  Street  from  a  carriage 
before;  and  the  sight  was  so  interesting,  as  to  cause  her  to  forget 
for  a  moment  her  more  private  feelings.  They  drove  into  Waterloo 
Place,  posted  the  letter;  and,  turning  back,  swept  past  the 
Duty-House  on  to  the  North  Bridge.  Every  moment  was  now 
tangibly  bringing  them  nearer  the  trying  scene.  The  agitated 
girl  once  thought  of  asking  Mr  Everly  to  drive  slower;  but  deeming 
this  a  needless  and  foolish  request,  she  forebore. 

They  dashed  at  length  between  two  massive  iron  gates,  which 
•tood  open ;  and  going  a  little  bit  along  the  avenue  within,  drew  up 
at  the  back  of  a  large,  handsome  house.  A  groom  ran  out  of  the 
•table  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  and  seemed  surprised  to  see  the 
carriage  stop  there. 

'*Is  your  master  at  home,  George?"  asked  Richard  at  the  man. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  bow  and  a  pull  at  the  forelock, 
for  George  evidently  knew  who  the  visitor  was. 

"  Ay,  we  did  not  drive  to  the  front,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
bringing  the  carriage  round  again.     We  shall  just  alight  here." 

But  this  was  more  the  ostensible  than  the  real  reason  for 
Richard's  proceeding.  He  wished  to  get  Diamond  into  the  house  with- 
out its  master  or  mistress  perceiving  her ;  for  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  disclose  his  astounding  intelligence  by  degrees. 

When  they  left  the  carriage,  he  offered  her  his  arm  for  support; 
and  Diamond  thankfally  took  it,  for  she  was  almost  ready  to  faint 
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"  Come,  dieer  up/'  said  Richard,  kindly,  feeling  her  tremble,  and 
noticing  the  paleness  of  her  face.     '^  It  will  soon  be  over  now.** 

<*  Oh  !  could  we  not  delay  the  inteririew  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I 
feel  so  nervous,"  pleaded  Diamond,  drawing  her  breatb  very  quick, 
and  manifesting  tokens  of  extreme  distress. 

<<  Hush !  It  was  for  this  I  thought  of  alighting  here.  We  must 
get  in  by  the  kitchen." 

They  advanced,  and  tapped  at  a  little  low  door  which  stood  half 
open ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  a  tidy,  middle-aged  female  servant 
appeared. 

<*  Well,  Betsey,  how  are  you  this  morning  7  **  said  Richard,  holding 
out  his  hand,  frankly. 

"Why,  bless  my  heart,  Mr  Everlyl"  exclaimed  Betsey,  with  a 
smile  of  surprised  animation.  "  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  at  the  kitchen  door?" 

^'  Ah !  it  is  the  nearest  way,  Betsey;  and  you  know  I  am  verf 
straightforward.  But  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  mj 
companion,  Miss  Hunter,  to  an  empty  room,  while  I  make  «  visit 
to  the  parlour?" 

This  brought  Betsey's  eyes  full  upon  Diamond,  whom  as  yet  she  hid 
scarcely  looked  at.  At  the  first  gknce  she  started,  and  then  stand 
fixedly  at  the  girl,  till  the  latter  blushed,  and  oast  down  her  eyes. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  stammered  the  woman,  recollecting 
herself.  *'  But  you  are  so  like  one  whom  I  know,  that — that — - 
Certainly,  sir,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Mr  Everly.  **  I  can  show 
the  lady  into  the  parlour,  for  master  and  mistress  are  at  present  in 
the  dining-room." 

And  she  led  the  way  up  stairs,  after  again  looking  at  the  gid 
very  hard.  Everly  was  puzzled  by  her  conduct,  but  immedii^j 
recollected  that  it  must  be  the  evident  likeness  which  Diamond  bore 
to  her  mother  that  struck  her  so  much. 

Seeing  his  charge  safely  secluded  in  the  parlour,  Richard  went 
straight  to  the  other  room  mentioned,  leaving  his  hat  in  the  lobbjT 
as  he  passed.  Very  warm  and  cordial  was  his  welcome,  and  all  the 
more  so  that  his  appearance  was  wholly  unexpected. 

«  Mr  Everly  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Gray,  and  the  name  was  echoed  by 
his  gentle  partner. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  come  from  ?  or  rather,  how  have  yoa 
come  ?     We  did  not  see  you  pass  the  window." 

**  I  came  in  by  the  kitchen  entrance,"  said  Richard,  with  a  quiet 
smile.     "  I  thought  to  give  you  a  surprise." 

**  And  so  you  have — a  most  agreeable  one,  indeed,"  observed  Mr 
Gray,  while  his  kindly,  beaming  countenance  fully  attested  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

"  You  know,  we  like  to  see  no  one  better  than  you,"  said  the  lady, 
sdiaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand.     **  Qur  visitors  are  few  at  aof 
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time;  and  though  we  do  very  well  alone,  yet  the  company  of  one 
we  loye  so  well  adds  much  to  our  enjoyment." 

**  Thank  you,"  answered  Richard,  pressing  her  hand  in  return. 
•*  Upon  my  word,  I  shall  get  jealous  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
long/*  observed  Mr  Gray,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.     At  this 
■Ally  they  all  laughed,  and  Mrs  Gray  was  running  o£f^  to  order,  as 
•he  said,  a  cover  to  be  laid  for  the  visitor. 

^  Do  not  go  just  yet,  my  dear  madam,''  cried  Richard,  hastily. 
••I  have  got  something  here  for  you:  pray  remain." 

Thus  requested,  the  good  lady  returned,  and  all  three  seated 
themselves,  while  Richard  proceeded  to  open  a  small  bundle  which 
he  carried. 

The  covering  was  half  removed,  when  he  suddenly  checked  him- 
•elf,  and,  looking  up,  said  with  a  grave  kindness, 

*I  fear  I  was  about  to  do  a  very  injudicious  thing.  If  my  sus- 
yidon  as  to  the  contents  of  this  parcel  is  right,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
unfold  them  without  a  word  of  explanation.  And  forgive  me  if,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  pain  you  by  a  reference  to  your  early  loss — the 
loss  of  your  child." 

^Ah!  is  it  possible  that  you  have  discovered  anything]"  cried 
the  mother,  with  breathless  eagerness. 

^  For  God's  sake,  tell  us  if  you  have,"  said  her  husband,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  emotion. 

^  I  hope,  I  trust  I  am  not  mistaken."     And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
unfolded  the  shawl  in  which  the  little  infant  had  been  wrapped. 
'    "My  shawl! — it  is — it  is  my  shawl  I"  exclaimed  Mrs   Gray, 
grasping  it  vehemently.     "  O  where  did  you  get  it  ] — where  is  my 
ehild?     Is  she  alive?  say  if  she  be  alive." 

**  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  is.  But  be  calm,  be  calm,  I 
heseecb  you.  The  story  is  a  very  long  one,  and  by-^and-by  you 
will  get  it  in  all  its  particulars.  Meanwhile,  I  will  give  you  the 
outline.  When  by  your  kindness,  sir,  I  got  occupation  in  the 
King's  House,  I  lodged  in  the  Canongate,  with  Mrs  Ford,  in  whose 
house  there  resided  one  of  the  compositors,  a  young  and  most  excel- 
lent lad,  named  Henry  Smith,  Mrs  Ford  had  brought  him  up  from 
infancy,  and  they  were  to  each  other  like  mother  and  son.  One 
night  Henry  came  home  in  deep  distress,  and  we  learned  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  young  girl's  refusal  to  marry  him.  They  loved 
each  other  fondly  and  truly;  and  yet  she,  with  a  noble  resolution, 
and  a  heroic  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  refused  to  become  his  wife, 
because  she  was  a  foundling,  and  deemed  herself  the  child  of  shame. 
I  was  struck  with  the  purity  of  nature  which  this  manifested,  and 
asked  to  know  her  history.  1  learned  that  she  had  been  discovered, 
when  quite  an  infant,  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  printing«house. 
The  men  adopted  her,  and  all  contributed  to  her  maintenance.  She 
was  most  respectably  brought  up,  received  a  plain  but  very  good 
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education,  and  learned  the  basiness  of  a  straw-hat  maker.  I  was 
grieved  for  Henry's  sake,  for  I  loved  the  youth  like  a  brother,  and 
found  that  in  all  respects  they  were  worthy  each  other;  yet  in  my 
heart  I  commended  the  beautiful  adherence  to  principle  which  she 
manifested.  Thus  matters  rested  till  rather  more  than  a  week  ago,  when 
the  girl  suddenly  disappeared.  Henry  was  with  me  at  Netherton 
at  the  time;  and  the  moment  we  were  apprized  of  the  circamstanee, 
wc  came  to  town,  and  instituted  a  thorough  search,  but  in  vain. 
No  trace  could  be  had  of  her.  I  returned  home  last  night;  and 
this  morning,  while  sitting  in  the  library,  was  horrified  by  the  sp- 
pcarance  of  what  I  considered  the  spirit  of  the  missing  girl.  It 
was  no  spirit,  however,  but  herself,  in  real  flesh  and  blood;  and,  to 
my  amazement,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  just  made  her  escape 
from  the  hands  of  my  bitter  foe.  Sir  Edward  Rockhart.  The 
woman  who  entrapped  her,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her  married 
to  Sir  Edward,  finding  that  she  indignantly  spurned  the  baronefs 
proposition,  confessed  that  she  was  your  child,  that  to  her  care  the 
liad  heen  consigned  by  your  servant,  but  that  the  temptation  of 
marriage  with  Sir  Edward's  valet  induced  her  to  expose  the  infrnt 
on  the  street,  in  order  to  retain  the  money  that  had  been  sent  with 
it.  Sir  Edward  coming  to  know  this,  thought,  as  I  can  fancy,  that 
your  daughter  would  be  an  eligible  wife;  but  fearing,  I  oonclade, 
your  oppubition,  took  the  daring  method  of  forcing  her  to  a  marriags 
before  her  birth  was  revealed.  The  woman's  heart,  however,  being 
mercifully  softened,  she  assisted  her  to  escape,  and  gave  her  theae 
clothes  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  her  statement." 

"  And  where  is  my  child  now?"  screamed  Mrs  Gray,  wildly. 
<*  O  tell  me  where  she  is — take  me  to  her — let  me  embrace  my 
long-lost  daughter  I" 

*'  Is  she  at  Netherton,  asked  her  husband,  with  streaming  eyes, 
^*  We  will  go  with  you  this  moment." 

**  Yes,  this  very  moment,"  added  the  agitated  mother.  "  I  will 
go  and  dress  myself  immediately.  Order  the  carriage,  Robert;  I 
will  be  down  ere  it  comes  round." 

''  Stay,  my  dear  madam,  stay,'^  cried  Richard,  detaining  her. 
This  is  not  necessary;  she  is  not  so  far  distant  as  Netherton." 

"Where,  then?  O  where?     Is  she  in  town?" 

**She  is.  I  brought  her  with  me.  Nay,  why  should  I  keep 
you  longer  from  her?  She  is  in  the  next  room,  waiting  in  anzioua 
expectation." 

Both  parents  wore  about  to  rush  to  their  child ;  but,  by  a  great 
effort,  Mr  Everly  prevailed  on  them  to  sit  down  till  he  brought  her 
to  them,  somewhat  prepared  for  the  joyful  union.  He  ran  to  the 
parlour,  and  found  Diamond  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement. 

♦*  Come  now,"  he  cried,  hurriedly.  "  They  expect  you — they  are 
waiting  for  you." 
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She  sprang  up,  and  seized  his  arm.  He  led  her  to  the  dining. 
room.  The  door  was  open.  Her  parents  had  both  risen,  and  were 
bending  forward  with  clasped  hands.  One  yearning,  piercing  look 
they  gave  her.  It  was  enough.  Nature  spoke — nature  revealed-— 
they  knew  she  was  their  own.  The  mother  instinctively  knew  her 
child;  the  father  saw  the  youthful  image  of  his  wife.  Doubt  fled 
from  all  hearts,  and,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  Diamond  flew  into  her 
mother's  outstretched  arms.  Rapturously  did  Mrs  Gray  press  the 
girl  to  her  heart;  and  the  old  man  passed  his  arms  round  both,  and 
strained  them  in  a  wide  embrace. 

It  was  an  affecting  sight.  These  moments,  pregnant  with  the 
first  gush  of  indescribable  joy,  were  characterized  by  silence.  The 
feelings  were  far  too  deep  for  words :  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  the  heav- 
ing of  hearts,  and  passionate  caresses,  and  looks  of  unutterable  love, 
csnld  alone  tell  what  was  passing  through  their  souls.  Richard 
gused  till  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  a  choking  sensation  came  into  his 
throat;  yet  was  the  scene  joyful  even  to  him.  To  see  these  his 
benefactors  made  glad,  and  their  burden  of  sorrow  for  ever  re« 
moved,  was  productive  of  exquisite  satisfaction  to  his  heart.  Its 
tevengeful  aspirations  slept  for  the  time,  and  its  more  generous 
impulses  governed.  He  longed  to  embrace  them  all,  to  tell  them 
bow  he  shared  in  their  felicity;  but  he  would  not  intrude  into  the 
sanctuary  of  their  flrst  flushing  heart-^communion,  and  he  turned 
aside  and  stood  by  the  window. 

"My  child!  my  dear,  dear  child!"  whispered  the  mother,  in 
accents  of  unspeakable  tenderness. 

"Father!  mother  I"  said  Diamond,  lifting  her  head  for  a  mor 
ment  from  her  mother*s  breast,  and  glancing  at  the  two  counte* 
nances  bent  so  lovingly  over  her. 

We  drop  the  curtain  over  the  scene.  It  is  too  sacred  to  be  de- 
scribed more  fully.  Words  can  but  mar  it.  Imagination  alone  can 
gaze  without  sacrilege.     To  imagination,  then,  we  leave  it. 

We  may,  however,  with  propriety  describe  another  meeting  con- 
nected with  this  restoration.  Parents  and  child  had  experienced 
the  first  long,  passionate  embrace,  when  their  intense  emotion  could 
only  be  expressed  by  silence.  That  silence  was  at  length  broken* 
Words,  few  and  fitful,  were  interchanged.  Richard  had  come  in 
for  his  share  of  thanks  and  blessing,  and  the  new,  strong  current 
was  just  beginning  to  flow  somewhat  smoothly  in  its  channel,  when 
Mr  Gray,  in  a  tone  rather  self-reproachful,  exclaimed, 

''  But  we  are  forgetting  one  who  should  share  in  this  day's  joy — 
one  whose  grief  has  been  almost  equal  to  our  own,  nay,  in  one  sensey 
has  been  greater ;  for,  however  unjustly,  she  has  not  been  able  to 
exclude  remorse." 

"Ah!  yes:  1  understand.  It  is  Betsey,  our  servant,*' cried  his 
wife,  warmly.     "  Dear,  faithful  creature !  she  who  will  rejoice  aa 
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greutlj  as  oarselves,  mtist  no  longet  I'emain  ignomnt  of  the  glad 
tidiagH." 

**  She  looked  very  hard  at  Diamond — I  mean  Miss  Oraj — when 
we  made  our  appearance  in  the  kitchen,'*  said  Richard*  **  I  could 
•ee  that  the  extreme  likeness  to  Mrs  Gray  puzzled  her  not  a  little.*' 

The  bell  was  rung^  aud  Betsey  appeared. 

''  Come  hithor,  Betsey,*'  said  her  mistress.  **  I  am  going  to  intro^ 
duce  you  to  an  old  acquaintance.     Do  you  recognise  her?** 

The  servant  looked  in  wonder  first  at  her  smiling  mistress,  and 
then  at  the  girl. 

"  I — 1  can't  say  1  dO)  ma'am.  And  yet/'  she  added,  gasing  ear- 
nestly, '*  1  ought  to  knoir  the  countenance.  It  struck  me,  the  firet 
moment  I  saw  the  lady,  that  she  was  like  some  one  I  once  knew. 
But  I  don't  tliink  ever  I  saw  her  before." 

**  O  yes;  you  have,''  continued  Mrs  Gray,  while  Diamond  shjl^ 
looked  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  and  the  two  gentlemen  viewed  thfl 
scene  with  great  interest.  "  Look  narrowly^  and  try  to  reeugnisi 
her,  for  I  assure  you  you  have  come  in  contact  with  her  before," 

Betsey  did  look;  and  a  curious  process  of  mental  calculatiod 
seemed  to  be  going  on  in  her  mind,  but  without  coming  to  any  satis* 
factory  result,  for  the  puzzled  expression  did  not  go  from  her  face. 

'^  Really,  ma'am,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss.  And  yet  it  is  so  strange! 
That  look  and  smile  I  should  surely  know." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  know  the  shawl  she  wore  when  you  last  mt 
her,"  suggested  her  mistress,  drawing  forth  the  article  from  the 
sofa  behind  her. 

Betsey's  face  brightened  in  a  moment;  nay,  it  actaallj  glowed 
with  an  instantaneous  gleam  of  intelligence. 

*^  Good  Heaven !  Mrs  Gray,"  she  exclaimed,  '^  where  have  you  got 
that  shawl?  it  was  wrapped  round  the  baby.  And  the  dress,  tool  There 
is  the  white  dress  with  the  three  tucks,  and  the  flowers  worked  into 
it.     O,  my  dear  mistress^  have  you  heard  any  tidings  of  the  child?* 

"  Yes,  Betsey,  we  have.  I  can  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Here — here  is  our  long-lust  daughter." 

Bewildered  with  delight,  Betsey  sprang  forward^  uttering  a  shrill 
cry  of  joy,  and  Diamond  threw  herself  into  her  arms*  Wildly* 
vehemently  she  strained  her  to  her  bosom,  and  wept  and  laughed 
by  turns.  '*What  became  of  you?  where  have  you  been?  hoW 
have  you  been  discovered?*'  were  the  questions  she  showered  forth} 
and  Mrs  Gray  was  obliged  to  give  her  an  outline  of  the  circumstances. 

'*  1  have  it  now ! "  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  laugh. 
**  My  dear  mistress,  she  is  your  very  image,  as  you  used  to  be  eigh* 
teen  years  ago.     O,  this  is  joy,  joy !     We  shall  all  be  happy  now." 

Thus,  in  unspeakable  rapture  and  delight,  passed  the  evening  of 
that  eventful  day ;  and  we  question  much  if  in  another  home  in  that 
large  city  so  much  felicity  was  concentrated. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

r 

A  BURST  07  SUNSHINB. 

Thb  afternoon  was  done;  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the 
Ptotlands;  the  dim  twilight  was  stealing  down  upon  every  thing-— 
upon  the  budding  woods,  the  fields  mantled  with  green,  the 
alflot  mountains,  the  murmuring  streams,  church  towers  cleaving 
the  darkening  air,  and  the  level  surface  of  the  mighty  sea.  On 
the  city,  too,  as  every  where  else,  it  was  descending.  Narrow 
laneB  and  alleys  were  already  dark,  and  the  windows  that  looked 
into  them  were  lighted  up  with  gas$  while,  in  the  more  open  streets, 
the  lamplighters  were  running  about  touching  the  iron  pillars  into 
s  flame.  Gas,  both  in  streets  and  houses,  was  at  that  time  a 
novelty;  and  the  perambulators  stood  in  groups  to  watch  the  strange 
fllmnination. 

In  a  little,  neat,  and  very  comfortable  room  in  the  Ganongate^ 
flat  a  young  man  looking  silently  into  the  fire.  Twilight,  deepening 
fiut  into  darkness,  was  unmistakably  here  as  elsewhere;  but  the 
tenant  of  that  room  did  not  appear  to  know  that  the  light  of  day 
had  departed.  The  hum  and  bustle  of  the  street  without  were  very 
audible,  but  these  too  seemed  unheard  by  him ;  for  he  sat  in  perfect 
silence,  in  the  attitude  of  one  intensely  absorbed  in  his  own  refiections* 
Presently  the  door  opened,  and  the  darkness  was  a  little 
dispelled  by  a  light  from  the  passage. 

**  Preserve  us  a*,  Henry !"  exclaimed  a  female  voice,  "hae  ye  no 
got  the  gas  lichted  yet  ?  And,  I  declare,  the  fire's  aboot  oot  tae. 
I'm  shure  it  canna  be  warm  sittin'  in  a  room  without  a  fire.'^ 

Saying  this,  Mrs  Ford  set  down  what  she  carried  upon  the  table^ 
took  up  the  poker,  and  having  broken  the  coajs  into  a  blaze,  lighted 
the  gas  above  the  mantel-piece.  The  room  was  now  as  bright  as 
before  it  had  been  wrapt  in  obscurity,  and  the  face  of  the  young 
man  was  revealed^  How  very  pale  and  haggard  was  Henry's 
oonntenance,  once — and  that  only  a  week  ago — so  comely  and 
blooming !  Since  then,  lines  of  care  had  traced  themselves  upon  it; 
deep  marks  of  grief  and  anxiety  had  painted  themselves  in  sombre 
hues  on  his  broad  brow;  his  hair,  usually  so  glossy  and  curlings 
hung  in  disordered  masses  over  his  temples,  and  his  whole  person 
seemed  given  over  to  neglect 

*^  Now,  Henry,  my  bairn,  here's  yer  tea/'  said  the  landlady,  after 
ehe  had  drawn  the  blinds* 
IV 
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Henry  roased  himself  with  a  sigh  from  his  abstraction,  looked 
slowly  roundy  and  muttered,  *<  I  cannot  take  any,  Mrs  Ford.** 

'*  Nonsense,  laddie ! "  observed  Mrs  Ford,  with  serions  kindness. 
''Ye  took  nae  denner;  and  didn^t  ye  promise  to  tak'  yer  te&V 

"  But  I  am  not  hungry — indeed,  I  am  not." 

"  Houts,  houts  I  I  tell  ye  this  wark  will  never  dae.  YeVe.killin^ 
yersel'  as  fast  as  ye  can.  I  ken  ye  hae  a  heap  to  vex  ye,  but  it's 
daein'  nae  guid  to  sit  there  broodin*  ower  it.  Oome>  like  a  man^ 
tak'  yer  tea,  gang  to  bed  and  get  a  sleep,  and  rise  to  yer  wark  the 


XAom." 


"  O  Ood,  that  I  knew  what  had  come  over  her  I"  groaned  Heniyi 
hiding  his  wan  face  in  his  hands. 

Mrs  Ford  sobbed  too;  for,  in  truth,  she  was  little  less  grieved 
than  Henry  himself.  But  she  was  older,  and  knew  that  it  was 
fboHsh  to  let  grief  have  so  much  the  mastery.  She  had  got  alarmed 
about  Henry,  seeing  him  so  utterly  prostrated,  refiising  food,  and 
sitting  silent  all  the  day  long ;  and  this  evening  she  had  reaolfed  It 
rouse  him,  if  possible,  from  his  lethargy. 

She  approached  him,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  bent  upon  the  taUei 
and  tenderly  placing  her  arm  round  his  neck,  said,  soothingly, 

''And  wha  kens  but  Ood  will  hear  and  answer  that  prayer,  if  ye 
yield  yersel'  to  His  wuU  1  What  ever  ye  dae,  Henry  lad,  ye  maun 
never  lose  faith  in  Him.  He  kens  where  Diamond  is,  and  naethiag 
can  happen  her  or  ony  o'  us  withoot  His  permission.  It*8  a  strange 
thing,  nae  doot — a  very  unaccountable  thing;  but  we  liae  dune 
every  thing  we  can  t-o  find  her,  without  success.  Let  us  leave  her 
now  in  God's  hands,  and  wait  His  time  and  way  to  unravel  tbt 
mystery." 

"  O,  Mrs  Ford,  do  you  think  she  will  be  restored  to  us  ?"  cried 
Henry,  looking  eagerly  up. 

"  I  hope — I  sincerely  hope  she  may,"  answered  the  other.  ^It 
is  far  from  impossible." 

"  But  her  disappearance  was  so  sudden  and  unaccountable,  ind 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace.'* 

"  True,  a'  things  seem  against  us,  but  the  darkest  nicht  has  an 
end;  and  wha  kens,  but  in  the  lift  abune,  a  star  may  yet  shine 
through,  for  as  mirk  as  it  is.  Come,  my  ain  laddie ;  let  me  -eee  ye 
tak'  a  cup  o'  tea.     I've  toasted  the  bread  for  ye." 

Henry  promised  to  try;  and,  Mrs  Ford  quitting  the  room,  he  ww 
again  left  alone. 

In  another  room  more  humble,  yet  not  less  neat  and  tidy,  sat  an 
old  man  alone,  sad  and  sorrowful  as  Henry,  and  on  the  same  aocoont. 
It  was  Andrew  Pringle,  grieving  in  bitter  desolation  for  the  lossef 
the  foundling  whom  he  had  protected  from  infancy.  Diamond  had 
been  for  many  years  the  sun  of  his  existence;  the  bright,  joyous 
thing  that  illuminated  his  otherwise  lonely  iioma;  the  otgect  rouad 
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whieb  his  old  heart  had  twined  itself,  with  a  strength  which 
oontem{ilatei  the  term  of  his  earthly  life.  All  his  hopes  and 
eDJoymenta  for  time  rested  on  her.  .  He  had  found  her  already  the 
oheerer  of  his  toilsome,  working  way,  the  consolation  of  his  sickness 
and  decaying  strength ;  and  he  had  looked  forward  to  her  soothing 
presence  in  that  solemn  hour,  when  he  was  called  on  to  do  hattle 
vith  deaths  and — so  hjr  as  mortal  life  was  concerned — ^to  sustain 
defeat  in  the  combat.  He  thought  the  last  object  he  would  have  to 
look  upon  would  be  her  sweet,  lorely  face,  growing  fainter  and 
dimmer  as  the  shadows  of  the  dark  valley  deepened  around  him, 
,Mid  shut  out  for  ever  the  earthly  view;  that  the  last  sounds  h% 
would  hear,  ere  all  sounds  beside  were  lost  in  the  roar  of  tbfe 
Mreilings  of  Jordan,  would  be  the  silvery  accents  of  her  loved  voice; 
that  he  would  hold  her  hand  in  his,  as  it  stiffened  and  relaxed  its 
grasp  of  all  material  things,  and  slumber  into  the  mysterious 
^eamerience  of  another  life,  with  the  freshest  dews  of  earth  upon'  his 
spirit.  This  had  been  the  fascinating  anticipation  of  his  gathering 
jday-dream,  getting  more  settled  and  vivid  as  his  natural  sun  verged 
towards  the  west;  but  suddenly,  in  a  moment,  he  had  been  bereft 
of  this  idol  he  had  set  up  in  his  heart,  and  all  was  dark,  comfortless, 
.and  dreary..  For  himself,  then,  he  grieved,  deeply  grieved,  but  not 
.for  himself  alone.  Eor  Diamond's  sake,  he  even  sorrowed  mdre. 
What  strange  misfortune  had  befallen  her  ?  Was  she  alive,  or  wafs 
-  she  dead  1  If  dead,  she  had  only  gone  before  him  to  the  spirit-land; 
and,  instead  of  journeying  with  him  to  the  edge  <^  the  thick 
darkness,  and  smiling  to  him  her  farewell  adieu,  she  would  be  on 
the  other  side  among  the  angels,  waiting  to  welcome  him  to  the 
home  of  rest.  But,  if  still  living,  with  what  dangers  might  she  not 
be  surrounded?  What  hardships,  what  privations,  what  fearful 
wrongs  might  she  not  be  enduring  ?  This,  this  was  the  chief  sonrce 
of  his  agony ;  and  as  he  brooded  over  it  in  that  solitary  room,  where 
every  thing  reminded  him  of  the  lost  one,  the  gnawing  griof  \vas 
eating  its  sure  way  into  the  temple  of  his  life. 

Ail  unheeded  the  darkness  stole  on,  the  fire  burned  down,  'and 

nothing  was  heard  in  the  apartment  but  the  sighs  and  moans  which 

rose  from  his  aged  heart^aged  more  by  grief  than  years.    The 

.  very  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  corner  had  ceased,  for  its  ov^ner 

had  neglected  to  pull  up  the  weights.  ^ 

A  step  was  heard  in  the  stairs — a  heavy  step,  and  therefore 
Andrew  heeded  it  not.  If  it  had  been  a  light,  girlish  tread;  he 
would  have  listened  to  it  with  eager  expectation ;  for  a  hundred 
times  during  the  past  week,  he  had  ran  to  the  door  when  a  light 
step  was  heard  in  the  stair,  and  waited  till  it  ceased  at  one  of  the 
'  lower  flats,  or  till  the  person  came  in  sight,  and  caused  hiui  to  return 
.  with  sad  disappointment.  But  it  was  a  strong,,  manly,  energetic 
footstepi  and,  moreover,  it  stopt  far  down,  evidently  at  the  hrst  door, 
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and  knocked  imperiously.  Soon,  however,  it  began  again,  and  came 
up  another  flat,  stopping  as  before,  and  then  another,  which  broagbt 
the  owner  of  it  to  the  door  immediately  below  Andrew's. 

Still  the  old  man  gave  no  heed  to  it.  He  was  too  much  bowed 
down  by  grief  to  take  any  notice  of  such  a  matter.  In  another 
moment  the  footstep  began  again,  and  sounded  firmer  and  heavier 
as  it  came  nearer.  On  the  Umding  it  stopped,  and  a  thundering 
knock  came  to  Andrew's  door. 

«<Come  in,"  cried  the  inmate,  listlessly,  without  moving,  and 
immediately  the  door  was  opened. 

"Is  there  any  body  here)"  exclaimed  a  rough,  official  voice, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  footstep. 

^'Yes,  I'm  here.  Wha  are  ye?  what  dae  ye  want?"  said 
Andrew,  answering  and  asking  at  the  same  time. 

''  Fm  the  postman.    Is  there  one  Mr  Pringle  lives  here  ?" 

*'  No,  I  dinna  think  there's  ane  o'  that  name  in  a'  this  stair," 
replied  Andrew,  altogether  oblivious  of  the  fsLct  that  he  might 
himself  fairly  lay  claim  to  it.  He  had  been  called  nothing  bat 
Andrew  all  his  life,  and  the  sound  of  Pringle  was  not  at  all  familiar 
to  him;  but  even  if  it  had,  the  Mr  prefixed,  would  have  effectually 
prevented  him  from  considering  that  he  had  any  connection  with  it. 

"Does  any  one  live  above  you?'*  asked  the  postman,  turning 
away. 

^'  Ay,  twa  or  three  folk ;  but  ye  needna  gang  up,  for  there's  nae 
Maister  Pringles  amang  them." 

'^I  must  try,  though,"  muttered  the  official,  closing  the  door, 
and  leaving  Andrew  to  his  ruminations.  He  had  not  been  gone 
two  minutes,  when  he  returned;  and  again  thrusting  his  head 
into  the  darkened  room,  exclaimed, 

"  What  is  your  name,  friend  V 

*'  Andrew,"  responded  the  other,  laconically. 

"Andrew  what?"  he  demanded. 

**  O,  just  Andrew.     Naebody  ever  ca's  me  ony  ither  thing.** 

*^  But  you  must  have  an  additional  name,  nevertheless?" 

*'  0  ay.     I  was  kirsened  Pringle,  as  well  as  Andrew." 

'<  Then  you  are  just  the  man  I  am  seeking." 

"  Me ! "  ejaculated  Andrew,  in  surprise.  ''  What  for  did  ye  no 
say  sae  then  1     Ye  axed  for  ane  Maister  Pringle." 

"Well,  and  are  not  you  Mr  Pringle?" 

"  No,  I'm  Andrew  Pringle." 

"Weil,  well,  it's  all  the  same,"  said  the  postman,  laughing. 
"  Here  is  a  paid  letter  for  you.    Get  a  light,  and  take  it  from  me." 

"  It  canna  be  for  me,"  rejoined  Andrew.  *'  I  never  got  a  letter 
in  my  life.     It  maun  be  for  some  ither  body." 

"  Get  a  light,  at  least,  and  let  us  see,"  requested  his  Majesty's 
.  official. 
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With  a  good  deal  of  work,  Andrew  got  a  candle  lighted,  and  the 
postman  handed  him  the  letter.  The  old  man  looked  at  the  addre^ 
«od  the  seal,  and  turned  it  back  and  forward  in  his  hand. 

^  Why  don*t  yon  open  it  V*  asked  the  postman,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  Becaase  I  ken  it's  no  for  me,"  persisted  the  honest  Andrew, 
icsolutely. 

^  But  you  must  open  it,  and  see  positively.'* 

**  Weel,  ye  can  just  dae  it  yerseF,  then,  for  I  hinna  my  specks." 

The  man  took  it  at  once ;  and  breaking  the  seal,  unfolded  the 
letter,  and  began  to  read. 

"My  dear,  dear  Andrew " 

^  There,  1  telt  ye  it  wasna  for  me.     I'm  naebody's  dear  Andrew." 

The  reader  glanced  his  eye  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  look  at  the 
aignature. 

"  What  a  curious  name ! "  he  muttered,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
^•I  never  heard  of  a  woman  named  Diamond  before." 

^'Diamond  !"  shrieked  Andrew,  so  vehemently  that  the  postman 
■tarted  two  paces  backward.     *'  Did  ye  say  Diamond  1" 

**  Yes,  1  think  that  is  the  name,"  he  replied,  coming  again  to  the 
%ht. 

*f  Mercifu'  poors  I  read  the  letter,  read  the  letter,"  added  the  old 
man,  clutching  his  arm  with  a  trembling  hand. 

•*  Then  it  is  for  you  after  all  V 

*•*  Yes,  yes  J  it's  for  me:  be  quick  and  read  it." 

'Thus  urged,  the  man  read  Diamppd's  note,  which  we  gave  to  the 
leader  when  it  was  written. 

?*  She's  safe  I  she's  safe!"  cried  Andrew,  hysterically;  and 
flinking  down  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  a  trunk,  clasped  his  hand$, 
9od  raised  his  streaming  eyes  in  gratitude  to  Heaven.  Then  the 
full  burst  of  joy  which  the  tidings  suddenly  poured  into  his  heart 
o^rercame  -him ;  and  leaning  -his  face  on  the  box^  he  gave  way  to  a 
jKtroxysm  of  tears. 

The  postman  was  deeply  touched  by  this  manifestation.  He  had 
a  kindly,  honest  heart  beating  in  his  bosom,  and  this  violent  weeping 
4if  an  old,  grey-haired  man  called  forth  all  its  tender  promptings, 
albeit  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cause. 

**  Poor  old  man,"  he  said,  gently  laying  his  hand  upon  Andrew's 
shoulder.     "You  seem  very  much  moved." 

**  I  hae  pause-— I  hae  guid  cause,"  answered  Andrew,  looking 
anddenly  up.  "  This  letter  is  to  me  like  life  frae  the  deed.  O,  ye 
dinna  ken  the  joy  it  brings  to  my  aching  heart  I  That  lassie,  sir, 
I  brocht  her  up  frae  -ahe  was  an  infant,  and  a  bonnier  or  sweeter 
thing  naebody  ever  saw.  Weel,  aboot  a  week  syne,  she  gaed  oot  ae 
l^icht,  and  never  cam  in  again;  and  that's  the  first  news  I  hae 
(leard  o'  her.^  But  read  it  again>  wull  ye  9  let's  hear  what  she  saysl 
I  didna  hear  it  a' afore/'  .    -  ^  ^       .._..:  J..^ 
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The  good-natured  man  read  it  orer  again,  and  Andrew  listened 
with  breathless  attention. 

''  But  where  is  she?"  asked  he,  in  wcmder.  ^'Does  she  nossjr 
where  she  is?'' 

^'  No ;  she  evidently  wishes  to  keep  that  a  secret  at  present,  for 
there  is  no  date  or  place  mentioned.  But  I  must  go.  I  am  glad 
the  letter  is  of  so  much  importance  to  you." 

**  Thank  ye,  sir.  Mony  thanks,"  said  Andrew,  earnestly,  as  he 
shook  the  postman  by  the  hand.  Then,  when  the  latter  departed, 
he  sought  out  his  spectacles ;  and,  sitting  down,  read  the  note  over 
and  over,  till  the  form  of  every  letter  was  familiar  to  him. 

**Guidness  me  I  what  am  I  sittin'  here  fori"  he  suddenly 
exclaimed.  *<  There's  Henry  as  dowf  and  dowie  as  I  was  mysei'. 
What  for  am  I  keepin'  him  in  anither  moment's  agony  ?  And  she 
tells  me  tae  to  inform  them  a',  kind,  thoughlfu'  lassie !  I  sail  awa 
doon  this  very  moment." 

Saying  this,  he  put  the  letter  carefully  into  his  pocket;  and 
putting  out  the  candle,  and  locking  the  door,  hobbled  down  the  stair 
as  fast  as  his  rheumatic  limbs  would  carry  him.  Happy  old  man ! 
he  had  at  this  moment  a  heart  as  light  as  a  feather. 

He  knocked  quickly  at  Mrs  Ford's  door,  which  that  good  lady 
immediately  opened,  and  the  light  from  the  lamp  in  the  passage 
revealed  to  her  his  beaming  countenance.  One  glance  was  enough 
to  show  her  that  something  cheering  had  occurred. 

"  Ye  hae  gotten  news  o'  Diamond  ?"  she  whispered,  breathlessly. 

*'  Ye're  a  witch  at  guessinV*  said  Andrew,  in  surprise. 

"  Houts !  Ony  body  lookin'  at  that  face  o*  yours  might  ken  that 
ye  hae  cause  for  joy,  and  I  ken  that  news  o'  Diamond  is  the  onfy 
thing  that  can  gie  ye  happiness  enow.  But  what  is't?  has  she 
cast  up]" 

^*No  just  that;  but  I  hae  gotten  a  letter  frae  her.  Where's 
Henry  1" 

'<  Whist  I "  said  Mrs  Ford,  laying  her  hand  on  Andrew's  month; 
*'  dinna  speak  sae  loud.  It'll  no  dae  to  tell  him  ower  rashly.  Puir 
chield !  he's  in  a  sair  way,  and  a  sudden  shock  micht  kill  hink 
Let  me  gang  ben  first,  and  prepare  him.^* 

Mrs  Ford  cautiously  opened  the  door  of  Henry *s  room.  He  was 
little  changed  in  position  or  appearance  from  the  time  of  her  previous 
visit  about  an  hour  before,  save  that  an  open  Bible  lay  beside  him 
on  the  table. 

He  looked  up,  and  smiled  languidly  as  she  entered.  "  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  your  bidding,"  he  said.  '^I  have  taken  some 
tea." 

*'  But  no  ony  bread,  though,"  said  the  landlady,  shaking  her  head; 
**  Hooever,  I  see  ye've  dune  even  better  than  that*  Ye've  been  at 
the  Bible.    Hae  ye  gotten  ony  comfort  there  2  ** 
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«Much»  very  much.  I  hare  been  reading  the  hundred  and 
twenty-first  Psalm,  and  have  nour  more  faith  in  God." 

^That's  richt,  that's  very  richt,  Henry,  my  man;  and  Tm  share 
ye'll  no  be  disappointed,  for  naue  jet  pat  their  trust  in  Him,  and 
was  confounded.  Wha  kens  but  at  this  very  moment  yer  faith  may 
be  rewarded/' 

He  looked  quickly  up,  and  saw  a  peculiar  smile  on  Mrs  Ford's 
fiMe.  "For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  if  you  have  heard  any  thing  !'* 
he  exclaimed,  wildly. 

^  Now,  dinna  be  sae  vehement,  like  a  guid  laddie." 

**  Then  you  do  know  something  1  quick,  0  quick ;  let  me  know 
what  it  is." 

**  I  can  thole  this  oae  langer,"  cried  Andrew,  bursting  into  the 
mom.  ^'Yes,  Henry  lad,  we  dae  ken  something.  There's  news 
if  Diamond  at  last.  Here's  a  letter  I  hae  gotten  frae  her  the 
akht." 

And  Andrew  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  the  important  document; 
bat  in  his  haste  and  excitement,  he  had  forgot  exactly  where  he 
had  put  it,  and  could  not  for  some  moments  get  hold  of  it.  These 
moments  were  dreadful  ones  to  Henry,  whose  thrilling  heart  was  iu 
an  agony  of  doubt  as  to  its  purport. 

^Confoond  my  trimmlin'  fingers,"  said  Andrew,  impatiently. 
''But  dinna  be  distressed  ony  mair,  lad.  She's  weel  and  safe,  as 
jell  see  when  I  get  baud  o'  the  letter.  Ay,  here  it's  noo.  Tak' 
and  open  it.     Ye'U  dae  it  suner  than  me." 

Henry  seized  the  letter;  but  his  hands  trembled  little  less  than 
those  of  the  old  man,  and  his  eyes,  in  their  very  eagerness  to  see, 
oould  not  at  once  discern  the  words. 

Passing  his  hands  hastily  over  them  they  became  more  steady, 
and  he  read  the  note  aloud. 

'^  Hurray  J "  shouted  Andrew,  seizing  Mrs  Ford  by  the  arms,  and 
dancing  with  her  round  the  room. 

^Losh,  Andrew!  are  ye  gaun  daftl"  cried  the  not  ungratified 
landlady,  as  they  whirled  about. 

^  I  <Unna  ken  but  I  am,"  roared  Andrew,  with  another  whoop 
and  a  snap  of  his  thumb. 

**  Mind  the  rheumatism,"  suggested  his  laughiug  partner. 

*^Hang  the  rheumatism,"  replied  the  old  man,  getting  more 
active  in  his  skips  and  springs. 

They  grew  breathless  at  length,  and  were  obliged  to  give  over. 
Mrs  Ford  threw  herself  panting  into  one  chair,  and  Andrew  into 
another;  and  there  they  sat  looking  at  each  other,  and  laughing 
till  the  tears  came  over  their  cheeks.  Henry,  meanwhile,  had  beeii 
reading  the  letter  a  second  time^  and  was  thinking  much  about  its 
half  revelations. 

^  Thank  Heaven^  she  is  safe  now,  at  least,  though  she  seems  t6 
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have  been  at  one  time  in  great  danger.     But  why  write  bo  itm- 
biguously  ?" 

'*I  dinna  ken  what  ye  oa'  ambigaottsly,**  said  Andrew.  ''She 
tells  us  she  is  happy  and  comfortable,  and  to  keep  our  minds  easy; 
aud  what  mair  waid  ye  be  at  1*' 

**  A  great  deal  more,"  said  Henry.  I  want  to  know  the  partico- 
lars  of  her  disappearance.  There  is  evidently  something  veiy 
strange  in  it  yet.  She  writes  very  guardedly,  because  of  circooi- 
stances;  and  there  is  neither  date  nor  place  meudoned.  It  has  beea 
posted  to-day  at  the  General,  so  tliat  she  must  be  in  town.*" 

«'  Weel^  weel,  dinna  frate  ony  mair  aboot  it.  She  says  she'll  see 
us  very  sune,  and  tell  us  a'thing.  Let  us  wait  in  patience  till  then. 
For  my  part,  I'm  sae  glad  that  she's  safe  and  weel,  that  I  dinns 
care  for  hearin'  ony  thing  eke  enow.     What  say  ye,  Mi:s  Furde?" 

*'  I  am  just  in  your  mind,  Andrew.  We  may  depend  on  it,  that 
every  word  o'  that  letter  is  true ;  und  maybe  the  morn  or  the  next 
day  she  will  come  herseP.'^ 

We  cannot  possibly  describe  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Henry's 
mind,  or  indeed  the  minds  of  all  three,  which  this  letter  of 
Piamond^S  produced.  It  was  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  let  suddenly 
in  upon  a  scene  of  gloom.  Brightness  came  back  to  the  eyes* 
smiles  to  the  faces,  and  gladness  to  the  hearts.  Mrs  Ford  ran  and 
prepared  a  nice  supper,  to  which  they  sat  down  and  did  ampi^ 
justice ;  and  so  long  did  they  sit  talking  together,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered too  late  for  Andrew  to  go  to  James'  Court  that  night,  and 
he  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  remain,^  and  sjiee]^  in  what  was  Btilk 
eoAsidered  Mr  Everly's  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXX.. 

EXPLANATIOKH.. 

It  was  pnetty  late  ere  they  rose  on  the  following  morning.  '  Ia 
fact,  St  Giles'  had  rung  out  the  hour  of  nine,  accompanied  by  the 
deep  bass  of  the  Canongate  clock,  ere  any  of  them  were  astir.  Mrs 
Ford,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  the  first  to  rise,  that,  like  the  virtuous 
woman  of  Solomon,  she  might  give  meat  to  her  household.  When 
breakfast  was  nearly  ready,  she  tapped  at  Henry's  door;  but  Henry 
was  already  up,  and,  quickly  opening  it,  surprised  the  worthy  woman 
by  getting  her  in  bis  arms,  and  giving  her  a  hearty  embraoe. 

^'^ Heaven  bless  ye,  my  bonny  man,"  she  said,  earnestly,  running 
her  fingers  through  his  hair,  which  had  again  passed  under  the 
comb,  and  clustered  over  his  cleared  brow  and  brightened  eyes^ 
M  What  a  chaoge  baa  qouiq  owre  ye  since  last  uichtj''  8bo<}QiitiQiied». 
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looking  at  his  smiling  face,  which  her  own  reflected.     <<  Man^  ye'ra 
no  like  the  same  cratur." 

**  I  feel  I  am  not/'  returned  Henry,  gaily.  **  My  heart  is  lights 
and  my  mind  nearly  free  of  care.  In  fact,  every  thing  looks  a 
thousand  times  brighter  than  they  did  yesterday.'' 

**  Sae  muckle  for  the  daein's  o'  love/'  rejoined  the  other.  '*  What 
a  thing  it  maun  be  to  lose  a  sweetheart  and  get  her  back  again ! " 

**  Nay/'  said  Henry^  with  a  sigh;  *'  you  forget  that  she  had  ceased 
to  be  my  sweetheart  ere  she  was  lost.  She  is  only  my  sister,  you 
imow." 

*'  Eiddledidee !  As  if  the  warmest  love  can  ever  cool  doon  into 
mere  sisterly  affection !  Dinna  tell  me  that,  Henry,  lad.  She's  as 
mackle  yer  sweetheart  as  e'er  she  was." 

^  I  fear  you  are  right/*  answered  the  youth,  with  another  sigh. 
'^I  do  indeed  love  her  as  ardently  as  ever:  but  fate  has  forbidden 
oar  union.  We  can  be  in  reality  to  each  other  only  as  brother  and 
lister." 

**  Houts !  wha  kens  ?  But  gang  ben  and  tell  Andrew  that  the 
breakfast's  ready. 

Henry  did  as  he  was  requested.  He  gently  opened  the  door, 
and,  looking  in,  saw  the  benevolent  face  of  the  old  man  lying  upon 
the  pillow  in  all  the  serenity  of  sleep.  Henry  stood  and  gazed  at 
.the  calm,  placid  countenance,  over  which  straggled  a  few  grey 
hairs,  reminding  him  that  the  snows  of  many  years  had  passed  over 
the  head  before  him,  and  left  their  trace  behind.  Furrows,  too, 
were  on  the  cheek,  ploughed  there  not  by  passion,  but  by  the  same 
alowy  silent  hand;  but  amid  these  evidences  of  decay,  the  counte- 
nance was  covered  with  a  better  bloom — the  bloom  of  hupe  and 
faith — a  bloom  which  he  knew  would  never  fade,  but,  emerging 
finom  the  invaded  and  conquered  grave,  would  blossom  out  into  full 
and  perfect  radiance  in  the  garden  of  immortality. 

''Good  old  man!"  murmured  Henry,  as  he  looked.  ''Let  my 
life  be  like  thine;  and  if  I  am  spared  to  reach  thy  years,  your  joy 
and  peace  shall  then  be  mine/' 

Presently  the  slumberer  stirred,  as  if  about  to  awake,  and  the 
yoong  man  stept  behind  the  curtains,  through  an  opening  of  which 
he  could  behold  unseen. 

Andrew  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  in  bewilderment  at  the 
objects  before  him. 

"Losh  preserve  us  I  where  am  1?"  he  ejaculated,  rising  to  his 
elbow,  and  looking  in  amazement  round  the  apartment.  "  This  is 
no  my  hoose.    Diamond,  lassie,  are  ye  there?" 

Henry  popped  his  face  round  the  curtains,  and  laughed. 
'*  Oho!  I  mind  where  I  am  noo,"  said  the  old  man,  whipping  off 
his  nightcap^  and  tossing  it  at  Henry.     "It's  time  I  was  up,  I 
fancy*    Man,  what  a  soond  sleep  I  hae  gotten!    And  sic  a  saft 
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bed !  Whan  I  loupit  in  last  nicht,  I  thocht  I  was  gannna  sink 
ricbt  oot  through  it.  And  see — Loke  bless  me,  see  that ! — the  tike 
has  risen  up  on  ilka  side  as  high  as  myseL  The  like  o*  this  I  never 
saw.  But  there's  nae  words  o'  Diamond  this  momin'',  is  there  1*^  be 
asked,  looking  sharply  up. 

^  Not  yet/*  answered  his  visitor^  ''bat  Mrs  Ford  has  sent  me  hesk 
to  say  that  breakfast  is  nearly  ready •'^ 

**What!  is  she  gaunna  gie  me  my  breakfast  tae?  That^s  fsr 
owre  kind;  but,  hoosumever,  I^se  rise  at  anee^  Get  awa  wi*ye^  sir; 
ye  bae  naething  tae  dae  tae  stand  and  look  at  an  auld  man^s  1^" 

Thus  admonished,  Henry  departed,  and  going  ta  the  kitchen, 
where  the  landlady  was  busily  engaged  in  the  s^Hreading  of  bread 
and  butter,  took  up  a  book,  till  Andrew  appeared.  He  bad  to  waft 
but  a  short  time,  indeed;  for  Andrew  was  not  one  who  took  long  to 
his  toilet.  The  usual  good  mornings  hairing  been  interchanged,  the 
little  party  sat  down  to  their  simple  yet  comfortable  meah 

*•  Dinna  forget  to  write  to  Mr  Everly  the  day,"  said  Mrs  Ford  to 
Henry.    *'  Ye  ken  he'll  be  as  glad  to  hear  aboot  Diamond  as  onj 


o'  us." 


''  I  mean  to  do  it  the  first  thing  after  break&st,"  mumbled  Henzy^ 
with  his  mouth  full. 

**  Speak  o' ahem  [ — and  hell  appear  f"  exclaimed  Andrew,  m 

Richard  entered  at  the  moment,  having  let  himself  in  with  hA 
pass-key. 

**  Ha  I  a  comfortable-looking  party,  I  declare,^^  cried  Richard^ 
stopping  short,  and  regarding  them  with  a  smile. 

*'  And  just  as  comfortable  as  we  look,  Mr  Eyerly,*^  answered 
Andrew,  with  a  nod.  "There's  a  poorfa^  change  since  ye  wetfe 
here  last." 

"  Ay,  that  there  is,  Mr  Everly,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Ford.  **  I  was 
just  this  moment  bidding  Henry  write  to  ye,  to  say  that  Andrew's 
gotten  a  letter  frae  Diamond.  Guid  sake!  ye  dinna  seem  a  bit 
astonished  at  the  news ! " 

"  No  news  to  me,  I  assure  you>"  replied  Richard,  drawing  a  obskr 
to  the  table,  and  sitting  down  very  composedly. 

<<Nae  news!"  echoed  the  landlady  and  Andrew^  while  allUur^ 
looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  None  whatever.    I  posted  the  letter  which  yon  got/^ 

"You?" 

"  Yes,  me." 

**  Then  yell  ken  where  Diamond  is  now !  "^  cried  Andrew^  ei-> 
citedly. 

"  Perfectly  well.     I  saw  her  not  an  hour  ago." 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  Henry. 

" Hech  me!"  said  Mrs  Ford. 

**  The  like  o'  thatl"  gasped  Andrew* 
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••"Theto  whetre  is  she  1"  asked  the  latter. 
**  With  her  parents,"  answered  Richard,  quietly. 
Her  parents^  did  you  say,  Mr  Everly  ? "  cried  Henry,  springing  up. 
Tes,  Henry;  let  me  congratulate  you.     She  has  found  her 
parents  at  last." 

.  ^Nons^iise,  sir!"  cried  Andreir,  hotly.  "She  has  nae  parents, 
neither  fetither  nor  roithen  I'm  her  faither,  sir,  and  her  mither  tae« 
for  that  part  o't     There  sail  naehody  tak  her  frae  me." 

**  What,  Andrew !  would  you  be  so  selfish  as  keep  her  from  those 
%bo8e  child  she  is,  and  who  have  ^or  so  many  years  mourned  her 
losa?^ 

**  Bui  who— who  are  they,  Richard  ?"  inquired  Henry. 
'  .  **  Those  whom,  1  dare  say,  you  would  have  chosen  for  her,  had 
Bach  a  choice  been  in  your  power-^Mr  and  Mrs  Gray." 

It  would  be  in.  vain  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  communication; 
All  faces  brightened  with  joy  and  wonder ;  even  Andrew's  melted 
into  satisfaction,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  he  uttered  an 
inward,  thankful  prayer. 

"But  how  was  the  discovery  made?  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said 
Henry,  with  glistening  eyes. 

Richard  proceeded  to  give  them  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  so  far  as  he  knew,  from  the  moment  of  Diamond's  dis«- 
appearance.  To  this  they  listened  with  intense  interest,  and 
mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and  admiration.  Every  one  was 
delighted;  but  Richard  thought  that  Henry  did  not  appear  so  joy^ 
fnl  as  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  the  objection  which 
JMamond  had  to  their  union  was  removed.  He  seemed  to  be 
snpremely  satisfied  with  the  discovery  that  had  been  made ;  but  a 
riiade  of  melancholy  came  and  went  on  his  face,  which  his  friend 
could  not  understand.  He  took  no  notice  of  it,  however,  but  delivered 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  namely,  that  Henry 
and  Andrew  were  to  accompany  him  to  Newington  immediately. 

**Mel  Have  they  sent  for  mel"  cried  the  delighted  old  mam 
**  Ah !  I  kenned  Diamond  wadna  forget  auld  Andrew/' 

•*  No,  indeed,"  observed  Mr  Everly.  "  And  she  requested  me  to 
bring  the  carriage  for  you,  for  she  remembered  your  rheumatism." 

'*  Bless  her  kind  heart ! "  murmured  the  pressman,  dashing  off  the 
starting  tears  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

They  were  quite  ready,  and  eager  to  set  out^  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  rolling  up  the  High  Streeti 

^'  Have  a  care  o'  me !  but  this  is  curious,"  said  Andrew,  half  to 
himself,  for  this  his  first  ride  in  a  carriage  had  filled  him  with 
8trange  feelings.  '^  Na,  it  bates  a',"  he  continued^  '<  The  hoosee 
are  rinnin'  past  us  like  the  wind.  There's  the  Tron  Kirk  awa  swuffin* 
by,  and  a'  the  folk  on  the  street.  Eh!  Henry,  man!  there*8 
Wollie  Geddes  gaun  awa  doon  to  the  King's  Hoose.    Little  dis  he 
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ken  that  liis  cronpy  Andrew  is  huflin'  alang  the  Sooth  Brigg  in  a 
braw  coach." 

Richard  uras  amused  by  Andrew^s  droll  remarks,  bat  Henry  gave 
little  heed  to  them.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
grave  thou(;hts  and  the  same  sad  expression  which  Richard  had  pre^ 
vioosly  noticed  flitted  over  his  countenance.  But  he  said  nothing, 
and  Mr  Everlj  deemed  it  prudent  to  seem  aa  if  he  did  not  observe  it« 

"  What's  that  little  denty  body  beckin'  and  booin'  to  me  forf " 
exclaimed  Andrew,  as  they  were  going  along  Nicolson  Street. 

Richard  looked  towards  the  paremeni,  and  immediately  palled 
the  check-string, 

''Guidness!  if  he  hisnastoppit  the  coachman  wi' his  roarin*;  and 
here  he  comes  to  speak.     I  never  saw  the  man  atween  the  een  afore." 

Richard  bent  forward,  and  held  his  hand  out  at  the  window. 

'*  Good  morning,  Mr  Strickland/'  he  exclaimed. 

The  worthy  lawyer  came  forward^  blowing  very  hard,  his  roand^ 
goood-humoured  face  flushed  with  the  run  he  had  had. 

'*  How  do  jou  do^  Mr  Everly  ?  I  thought  you  were  to  leave  town 
the  other  day." 

'*  I  did.     I  have  been  to  Nether  ton  and  back  since  I  saw  yoa." 

''Your  movements  are  quick*  I  hope  nothing  unfortunate  has 
occurred." 

**  Not  unfortunate, — the  opposite  of  that;  but  something  verj 
important,  and  connected  with  our  friend  Mr  Gray.  We  are  jart 
going  to  Newington.  Can  you  not  come  with  us  ?  There  is  room 
for  you  here." 

Richard  opened  the  door,  and  the  little  man  jumping  in,  he  again 
closed  it,  and  the  carriage  rolled  on. 

Mr  Strickland  knew  Henry,  and  nodded  to  Him,  but  he  lookel 
rather  curiously  at  Andrew. 

**  A  friend  of  mine — Mr  Pringle — a  very  worthy  gentleman,''  said 
Richard,  smiling. 

The  lawyer  made  a  most  profound  bow ;  and  Andrew  thought  he 
could  do  no  less  than  return  it,  which  he  did  with  substantial  inte* 
rest;  for  the  carriage  giving  a  jolt  at  the  moment  when  his  head 
was  bent  at  the  lowest,  he  flew  forward,  and  pitched  it  directly 
against  Mr  Strickland's  stomach. 

The  worthy  little  man  winced  a  little  under  the  concussion;  bat 
the  ludicrous  look  of  concern  which  the  old  man  assumed,  and  the 
undisguised  mirth  of  the  others,  forced  him  to  laugL 

''Hae  I  scruzed  yer  puddins,  sir?"  asked  Andrew,  still  on  his 
knees,  and  looking  up  at  the  lawyer  with  an  anxious  countenance* 

The  latter  assured  him  that  he  was  not  hurt,  and  Andrew  gathered 
himself  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 

Before  they  reached  the  house,  Richard  had  imparted  to  the 
lawyer  the  present  interesting  state  of  matters* 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

ANOTHER  SHADOW. 

TflET  reached  New^ngtoD,  drove  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
alighted.  No  one  appeared  to  welcome  them ; '  but  Richard  got  a 
slimpse  of  a  sweet,  eager  face  peeping  between  tbe  curtains  of  the 
drawing-room  .window. 

He  led  the  way  to  this  apartment,  opened  the  door,  and  pushed 
Andrew  forward.  The  old  man  ventured  over  the  threshold  as  if 
he  were  treading  upon  eggs;  but  every  feeling  of  shyness  and 
modesty  vanished  when  he  caught  sight  of  Diamond  running  for- 
ward to  meet  him.  With  a  cry  of  joy  he  opened  wide  his  arms, 
into  which  the  happy  girl  threw  herself,  and  nestled  confidingly  in 
bis  bosom,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do.  Andrew  saw  not  and 
heeded  not  any  one  else.  He  strained  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
her  brow  again  and  again,  while  tears  came  coursing  down  his 
wrinkled  cheeks. 

The  others  looked  on  this  scene  with  deep  emotion,  and  not  an 
eye  was  dry. 

**My  ain  pet,  hae  I  seen  ye  again?"  whispered  Andrew,  drawing 
off  a  little  to  have  a  look  at  her  face.  *'  O  Diamond,  lass,  we  hae 
had  sair  hearts  aboot  ye — me,  and  Henry,  and  us  a'.  The  covetous, 
bad-hearted  rascal,  to  carry  ye  aff  in  sic  a  sinfu'  way,  and  threaten 
to  wrang  ye  as  he  did.  He  sud  get  his  neck  raxed  wi'  a  hempen 
gravet." 

'*  Nay,  my  good  Andrew,"  said  Diamond,  patting  his  cheek  with 
her  slender  hand.  ''He  doubtless  had  no  intention  of  doing  me 
service;  but,  you  know,  if  I  had  not  been  carried  off,  I  would  not 
have  discovered  my  parents." 

*•  Very  true,  hinnie.     It's  a'  happened  for  the  best.** 

"  See,  here  are  my  parents  waiting  to  welcome  you  too.** 

Andrew  looked  up,  and  saw  Mrs  Gray  standing  before  him. 

*'  Yer  servant,  mem  "  he  said,  releasing  Diamond,  and  making 
his  best  bow  to  the  lady. 

"  The  blessing  of  a  grateful  mother  be  yours,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Gray,  shaking  him  warmly  by  one  hand. 

**  And  of  a  grateful  father  too,*'  said  her  husband,  taking  his 
other  hand,  and  holding  it  firmly  in  his  own. 

Thus  taken  captive  by  two  grateful  hearts,  Andrew  could  only 
look  first  at  the  one  and  then  at  the  other  in  astonishment. 
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''  What  hae  I  dune  to  ye,  that  ye  treat  me  wi'  sic  kindness)^  he 
inquired,  innocently. 

^^  Ah !  we  know  the  generosity  and  devotion  you  have  shown  to 
our  child/'  said  the  father^  earnestly*  "  Diamond,  as  yen  call  her, 
has  told  us  how  tenderly  you  have  watched  over  and  protected  her. 
It  is  to  you  she  owes  her  correct  training,  her  good  principles,  her 
pure,  simple,  undefiled  hahits.  Neither  she  nor  us  can  ever  repay 
you  for  what  you  have  done,  hut " 

^^Dune?"  echoed  Andrew,  in  wonder.  ''I  hae  dune  naething 
hut  ray  duty,  and  far  less  than  I  sud  hae  dune.  Unless  I  had  had 
the  heart  o'  a  stane,  and  no  o'  a  man,  I  couldna  hae  but  been  drawn 
to  the  little  sweet-faced  infant  that  lauched  up  in  my  face.  And  if 
I  did  bring  her  up,  has  she  no  dune  as  muckle  and  ^Eir  mair  for 
me?  Has  she  no  been  a'  my  comfort  and  consolation  for  yearsi 
She's  the  bonniest,  and  best,  and  kindest-hearted  lassie  in  a' 
Embro'.** 

**  She  is  indeed,  and  the  more  honour  to  you  for  it,''  said  Mr 
Gray. 

^  I'm  just  vext  for  ae  thing,"  observed  Andrew,  shaking  his  head 
and  sighing.  "  Now  that  she  has  fand  oot  her  folk,  she'll  leave 
me,  and " 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Diamond,  clinging  to  him.  "  I  will  not  leave 
you;  we  shall  live  together  still." 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,"  said  her  fieither.  "  This  house  is  big 
enough :  it  will  hold  you  very  well.  You  will  live  with  us,  and 
she  will  be  your  child  as  well  as  ours." 

Andrew  could  not  make  any  reply  to  this  very  kiiid  offer.  He 
could  only  mutely  accept  it,  and  laugh  and  weep  by  turns* 

Diamond  was  disappointed  by  the  way  in  which  Henry  met  her. 
There  was  pure,  unfeigned  joy  in  his  greeting,  but  not  the 
enthusiastic  rapture  which  circumstances  induced  her  to  ezpeek 
The  agony  of  grief  he  had  endured  at  her  unaccountable  disappear- 
ance had  been  described  to  her;  and  she,  who  could  read  his  eye  and 
his  countenance  so  well,  knew  how  greatly  rejoiced  he  was  at  her  safe 
restoration;  but  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character, 
sharpened  to  intensity  by  the  influence  of  love,  led  her  to  see  that 
there  was  an  inexplicable  sadness  blended  with  his  satisfaction — ^that 
there  was  a  want  of  full  delight,  such  as  the  recent  discovery  ought 
to  have  produced.  He  must  perceive  its  very  important  bearing 
on  their  position  and  prospects — that  the  barrier  which  formerly 
prevented  their  union  was  removed,  and  that  now  they  could  be 
united  outwardly,  as  they  already  were  in  heart  and  souL 

He  must  know  this,  and  yet  there  was  a  lingering  sadness  about 
him.  What  it  could  mean,  she  knew  not.  A  decrease  or  change 
in  his  affection,  she  feared  not.  She  knew  him  too  well,  and 
trusted  him  too  thoroughly,  to  let  that  doubt  obtrude.    StUl  she 
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longed    for    a    private    interview,    that    the    matter    might  be 
explained. 

'  That  opportunity  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  others,  knowing 
the  restraining  effect  of  their  presence,  and  the  wish  which  both 
must  naturally  feel  to  be  alone  together,  were  quite  prepared  to 
smile,  when  Mrs  Gray  kindly  suggested  that  the  young  folks  should 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

They  left  the  room  at  once ;  but,  instead  of  going  to  the  garden, 
Diamond  silently  led  the  way  to  Mr  Gray^s  library  and  study,  a 
qniet  little  room  at  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

Having  gained  this  privacy,  they  turned  to  look  at  each  other. 
A  glance  was  sufficient  to  know  what  each  yearned  to  do ;  and,  in  a 
moment,  they  were  locked  in  a  passionate  embrace — an  embrace 
which  silently,  yet  eloquently,  told  much. 

Minutes  passed  ere  words  could  come,  but  Henry  was  at  length 
able  to  whisper — 

^  You  were  in  terrible  danger,  and  I  was  not  near  you." 

The  young  girl  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the  perils  through 
which  she  had  passed;  but  looking  up  with  a  bright,  confiding 
smile,  she  answered — 

*'  It  is  all  over  now,  and  good  has  come  out  of  evil." 

'^True,"  said  her  lover;  ^Hhe  adventure  has  brought  many 
changes,  and  made  momentous  revelations.  I  need  not  say  how 
much  I  rejoice  at  the  happy  turn  your  prospects  have  taken.  This 
restoration  to  your  parents  is  a  great  blessing  both  to  them  and 
you." 

''And  may  we  not  say  to  all  of  us?"  asked  Diamond,  looking 
anxiously  at  his  face,  and  noticing  once  more  the  flitting  sadness. 

*'  Surely,"  he  returned.  '^  It  will  afford  great  delight  to  Andrew, 
Mrs  Ford,  and  Mr  Everly,  as  well  as  me ;  for  we  must  all  share  in 
the  happiness.** 

**  But  does  it  not  affect  us  more  powerfully  than  the  others  ? " 
asked  Diamond,  timidly. 

Henry  looked,  as  if  at  a  loss  to  know  her  meaning. 

**  You  remember  the  painful  doubt  that  haunted  me  ?"  she  added, 
with  a  deep  blush. 

**  I  do,"  he  answered.  '^  And  it  is  the  removal  of  this  that  1  most 
sincerely  rejoice  over.  For  the  peace  and  tranquillity  it  brings  you, 
God  knows  I  am  truly  thankful." 

*^  And  is  it  only  for  my  sake  that  you  rejoice  at  it?"  inquired 
Diamond,  in  a  distressed  voice.  <<  You — you  know  what  a  terrible 
trial  that  doubt  led  us  to  undergo  }  " 

*'  Alas !  yes.     Neither  of  us  can  ever  forget  it." 

*<Tes;  but  now  we  can  view  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past — as  a 
shadow  that  is  over  and  gone." 

^  You  forgety  dearest.     It  is  not  yet  away,  and  I  fear  never  shall." 
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Diamond  looked  at  him  in  astonishmeot  and  with  undefined 
apprehension. 

''  Never  shall  I "  she  echoed ;  then,  with  exquisite  tendemeai, 
added,  **  Henry,  do  you  remember  the  night  we  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  Canal?" 

'*  Remember  ifc !  ay,  and  shall  as  long  as  memory  endures.** 

**  On  that  night  you  told  me  you  loved  me,  and  asked  me  to 
become  your  wife.  At  that  moment  my  heart  was  revealed  to  me, 
and  I  knew  that  it  beat  only  for  yon ;  but  at  that  moment,  too, 
there  rushed  into  it  a  pang,  for  I  felt  there  was  an  insurmountable 
moral  barrier  between  us.  I  told  you  what  the  barrier  was.  Yon 
argued  against  my  idea,  but  in  vain.  Though  my  heart  was  bleeding 
at  every  pore,  1  refused  to  be  yours,  because  I  thought  duty  sternly 
and  cruelly  stood  in  the  way  of  our  dearest  inclinations.  Yoa 
acquiesced  at  last,  and  we  resolved  to  remain  brother  and  sister. 
It  is  otherwise  now.  The  doubt  is  removed.  I  nu  longer  fear  that 
I  may  have  to  blush  for  my  birth.  If  you  are  in  the  same  mind 
still — for  that  I  cannot,  will  not  doubt — I  will  answer  your  former 
question  now.     Dearest  Henry,  I  am  yours — yours  for  ever!" 

And  she  threw  herself  blushing  and  trembling  into  his  arms. 

'*  Noble,  generous  girl !"  he  exclaimed,  straining  her  to  his  heart. 
*'  But  this   may   not  be,**  he   suddenly   added.     "  We   are  both 

forgetting There  is  still  a  diflference  between  us,  and  even  more 

marked  than  before.  You  are  generous  enough  to  overlook  it ;  but 
I  cannot,  dare  not.  You  are  now  the  rich  daughter  of  honourable 
parents,  while  I  am  an  obscure—'* 

''Hush,  hush!"  she  interrupted,  placing  her  hand  on  his  month. 
'^  And  80  this  is  what  has  been  troubling  youT*  she  added,  smilingly. 
''  Ah !  I  saw  there  was  a  shadow,  and  wondered  at  its  cause.  And 
60  you  feared  that  my  parents  might  object  to  our  union,  because 
you  are  not  rich  1  In  their  eyes  you  are  rich,  dear  Henry — rich  in 
all  that  is  true  wealth-— rich  in  mind  and  heart — rich  in  disposition 
and  affection.  Do  not  wrong  them  by  supposing  that  they  are  in* 
iluenced  by  worldly  considerations.  I  have  spoken  to  them  of  our 
love.  I  have  told  them  all.  They  are  already  proud  of  you,  and 
will  rejoice  to  call  you  their  son.  So  now  you  must  fear  and  dread 
nothing  on  that  score." 

Henry  shook  his  head,  and  the  eye  remained  troubled  still. 

** I  do  not  deny,  dearest/'  he  said,  "that  there  is  a  sadness  hang* 
ing  about  me;  but  you  still  overlook  the  cause.  I  did  not  fear 
your  parents'  opposition.  I  had  a  far  better  opinion  of  them  than 
to  suppose  that  they  would  thwart  their  daughter's  happiness,  be* 
cause  the  man  of  her  choice  was  humble  and  poor;  and,  indeed,  so 
fnr  as  they  are  concerned,  I  would  not  think  that,  even  taking  the 
whole  circumstances  into  account,  any  objection  would  be  raised.  It 
lies  with  ourselves^,  Diamond — with  you  and  I  alon&— as  you  must 
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know,  if  you  were  not  too  noble  and  generous  to  overlook  it.  The 
barrier  was  a  double  one;  on  your  side  it  has  fallen  down,  on  my 
dde  it  yet  remains.  It  is  probable,  nay,  more  than  probable,  that 
I  am  a  child  of  shame.'* 

Diamond  started  back^  the  colour  forsook  her  face,  and  a  sharp, 
Bodden  pang  rushed  to  her  heart.  She  had  forgotten  this — quite 
forgotten  it — possibly  she  had  never  thought  it  real ;  for  though,  on 
that  memorable  evening,  he  had  distinctly  stated  his  belief,  and 
used  it  as  an  argument  against  her,  yet  somehow  it  had  not  come 
home  to  her  consciousness. 

"You  a  child  of  shame?"  she  exclaimed.  "Impossible!  Why 
do  you  cherish  that  idea?" 

** Because  it  is  a  natural  one,"  answered  Henry.  "If  it  was 
natural  for  you,  it  is  not  less  so  for  me.*' 

''But  it  has  just  been  proved  that  my  idea  was  erroneous;  and 
so  may  yours." 

"  Possibly ;  but  there  is  no  proof  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  it 
18  as  influential  as  if  it  were  true.  But,  besides  this,  it  seems  more 
presumptive  on  my  side  than  it  did  on  yours.  You  had  no  clue 
whatever  to  your  birth,  and,  consequently,  had  no  positive  ground 
for  the  supposition.  It  is  somewhat  different  with  me;  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  my  entrance  into  the  world, 
point  only  too  conclusively  to  a  sinful  connection  on  the  part  of  my 
parents." 

The  fair  girl,  pale  as  death,  stood  gazing  wistfully  on  her  lover, 
and  in  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  exclaimed, 

"  Yet,  what  matters  it,  dear  Henry  ?  At  the  strongest,  it  is  hut 
a  supposition.  We  cannot,  must  not,  be  separated  for  this.  Say 
no  more  about  it.  Let  this  be  our  day  of  betrothal — the  hour  in 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  for  ever." 

**  Diamond,  you  are  departing  from  your  former  faith,"  said 
Henry,  gently, 

^^No^  no;  it  was  so  different  with  me  from  what  it  is  with  you. 
It  cannot  affect  us  now." 

**  Hush,  dearest,  hush  I  Do  you  not  remember  your  own  words  ? 
liisten  to  them,  for  I  have  never  forgotten  them:  'The  laws  of 
moral  truth  and  moral  feeling  are  very  delicate  in  their  fineness,  and 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  Even  when  distantly  and  rela- 
tively injured,  the  vibrations  are  felt,  producing  pain  and  unhappi« 
ness.  The  marriage  relation  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  defiled  by 
doubts  such  as  ours^  and  to  those  immaculate  laws  we  must  meekly 
bow.'" 

**But  your  opinion  was  different,"  pleaded  Diamond.  "You 
said  the  view  was  a  false  one,  and  the  imagination  frivolous.  Why 
will  you  change  now,  when  happiness  is  within  our  reach?" 

"  I  do  not  change,  dear  Diamond.    My  opinion  is  the  same  that 
1§* 
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it  ever  was.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  probability,  or  eren  tbe 
certainty,  of  a  stain  lying  on  my  birtb,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  our 
union;  but  the  fact,  that  yon  hold  a  different  view ** 

"No,  no;  I  do  not,"  interrupted  Diamond,  eagerly.  **I  see 
nothing,  I  feel  nothing,  to  prevent  it." 

"  You  did  once;  and — though  at  this  moment  you  may  not  think 
Bo — you  do  still.  The  idea  is  entwined  round  the  very  centre  of 
your  nature,  and  may  not  be  eradicated.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish 
that  it  should ;  for  I  always  thought,  and  think  still,  that  it  enhances 
the  purity  of  your  mind.  In  your  generosity,  yon  would  forget  it; 
but  this  must  not  be.  The  honour  of  both  is  concerned^  and  must 
not  be  tarnished.*' 

"  Henry,  I  cannot  give  you  up  now,"  exclaimed  Diamond,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  clinging  wihlly  to  him.  ^  It  was 
wrong  in  me  to  cherish  such  an  idea.  I  see  it,  I  feel  it  now.  Let 
it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven." 

The  young  man's  soul  shook  with  terrible  emotion.  It  was  a 
great,  a  peculiar  temptation;  and  only  the  strongest  principles  of 
rectitude  could  have  preserved  him  from  yielding  to  it.  To  see  a 
beautiful  girl-— one  whom  he  passionately  loved— clinging  to  him, 
and  persuading  him  to  call  her  his  own ;  to  know  that  all  external 
circumstances  were  favourable  to  their  union,  and  yet  to  resist  those 
mighty,  almost  overwhelming  inducements,  was  no  ordinary  ta^k. 
He  felt  it  a  sore  struggle,  and  his  whole  nature  shook  against  the 
assault;  but  a  strong  sense  of  honour  upheld  him. 

*'  It  must  not  be.  Diamond,"  he  repeated.  "  The  die  was  cast 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.     Fate  has  indeed  forbidden  the  union." 

''  No,  Henry,  no!  You  will  not  forsake  me;  you  will  not  break 
my  heart  by  leaving  me  thus!'*  And  the  poor  girl  clung  closer  to 
him,  while  deep,  bursting  sobs  came  from  her  bosom. 

"Cease,  for  Heaven^s  sake,  cease!*'  said  Henry,  with  strong 
emotion.  *'  You  are  subordinating  judgment  to  feeling.  Remember 
that  this  is  a  heavy  trial  for  me  too,  and  that  every  pulsation  of  my 
heart  pleads  with  you.  But  honour  would  be  tarnished  if  I  yielded, 
and  we  would  only  be  preparing  for  ourselves  a  future  of  pain. 
You  say,  let  us  forget  the  past.  It  can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
might  never  be  alluded  to;  and  even,  on  your  side,  it  might  never 
be  felt.  £ut  knowing,  as  I  well  do,  the  unbiassed  idea  of  your 
heart,  I  could  not  feel  as  a  husband  ought.  God  has  made  man 
the  protector,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  head  of  the  woman;  but, 
to  occupy  this  position,  he  must  have  no  detracting  or  lowering  in« 
fluences,  even  in  his  own  mind.  It  is  not  enough  that  his  wife  look 
up  to  him  as  she  ought.  He  must  feel  that  she  does — feel  that 
nothing  can  hinder  him  from  occupying  towards  her  the  Heaven« 
intended  position.  It  would  not  be  so  with  me,  Diamond;  and 
therefore  the  best  and  holiest  consequences  sought  to  be  effected  by 
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mdiriage  wonld  be  lost,  and  a  certain^  continual  annoyance  would 
rest  ou  one  mind  at  least,  if  not  on  both.  Calm  yourself,  my  dear 
girly  and  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  that  clear,  far- 
seeing  intelligence  which  you  possess." 

But  Diamond  was  too  sore  stricken  and  prostrated  in  her  sorrow 
to  heed  his. words.  The  revulsion  from  bright,  undiramed  joy  to 
the  former  gloom,  was  beyond  her  strength  to  sustain;  and  her  grief 
was  all  the  heavier  and  unbearable,  because  reproach  mingled  with 
it.  Her  former  decision  was  now  coming  upon  her  in  its  bitterest 
consequences  She  knew  that  Henry,  for  his  own  part,  did  not 
consider  illegitimacy  a  barrier  to  marriage,  and  that,  unless  she  had 
adhered  so  firmly  to  it  before,  they  could  now  bo  united.  It  was 
her  own  hand,  then,  that  raised  the  barrier  which  now  existed. 
Virtually  she  rejected  Henry,  because  of  the  stain  which  might  lie 
DO  his  birth.  Circumstances  had  come  round  which  made  this  the 
fact;  and  to  her  tender,  loving  heart,  it  pierced  like  a  dagger.  She 
would  have  given  worlds  now  to  recall  the  past;  but  her  regret  was 
Tain,  and  its  consequences  must  be  endured. 

She  ceased  to  urge  him,  but  her  agitatation  and  grief  grew  more 
uncontrollable. 

**  I  will  never  leave  you,  Diamond,"  he  said  soothingly.  "  We 
are  as  dear  to  each  other  as  ever  we  were — dearer,  perhaps,  if  that 
were  possible.  We  will  see  each  other  constantly,  and  be  lovers  in  all 
but  the  name.  Come,  you  were  brave  once,  and  taught  me  firmness. 
Becall  your  strength  of  mind — look  up — smile — be  heroic,  as  before." 

**  This  is  all  my  doing,"  sobbed  the  wretched  Diamond.  "  O,  I 
was  to  blame!     I  feel  now  how  absurd  was  my  idea." 

'*  Not  absurd,  dearest,  but  natural  to  a  pure  mind  like  yours;  and 
you  will  see  it  so  again,  when  you  have  reflected  a  little.  1  will 
leave  you  now.     Our  friends  will  wonder  at  our  absence." 

He  pressed  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  having  released  her, 
she  sunk  sobbing  into  a  large  easy  chair. 

**  I  cannot  go  to  the  parlour,'*  she  murmured.  "  Will  you  send 
my  mother?  I  must  tell  her  all,  for  she  expects  our  engagement  to 
be  made.     There,  go.     I  shall  be  better  when  we  meet  again." 

Henry  did  as  she  requested.  He  went  to  the  parlour,  and  having 
despatched  Mrs  Gray  to  her  daughter,  requested  a  private  interview 
with  Richard.  The  two  friends  adjourned  to  the  garden,  and 
Henry,  in  great  agitation,  told  him  all  that  had  passed.  He  could 
not  blame  Henry,  but  grieved  much  that  circumstances  had  taken 
the  young  folks  to  such  peculiar  and  delicate  ground.  Before  they 
returned,  Mr  Gray  and  Andrew  had  been  summoned  to  the  library, 
and  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  matters.  In  the  recital, 
Diamond  strove  hard  to  acquit  Henry,  and  throw  the  sole  blame  on 
herself;  but  Andrew  could  not  listen  to  her  self-reproaches^  and  raa 
out  to  seek  the  youth. 
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"  The  deevirs  in  the  like  o'  this!''  he  exclaimed,  impatiently,  as 
he  came  towards  Richard  and  Henry.  ^*  Od,  man,  I  wad  hae  ihocht 
ye  had  mair  sense  than  follow  Diamond's  eicample.  What  odds 
dis't  mak  wha  yer  faither  was,  or  whether  yer  mither  was  married 
to  him  or  no.  It's  no  wi'  you  that  the  sin  lies.  Gang  awa,  man; 
gang  hack  tae  the  lassie.  She's  greetin'  fit  to  hreak  her  heart 
Gang  hack,  and  say  that  ye'U  marry  her  the  morn." 

"I  wish  to  Heayen  I  could,  Andrew,"  said  Henry,  tremalonslj, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder.  "  But  it  is  impossible, 
in  accordance  with  tntth,  and,  if  adopted,  could  lead  only  to  unhap- 
piness.  Mr  Everly  admits  this,  and  Diamond  herself  will  acknow- 
ledge it.  Tou  see  how  it  agonizes  me,  and  may  therefore  suppose 
that  dire  necessity  alone  causes  me  so  to  act." 

<<  Weel,  weel,  lad,  I'se  say  nae  mair;  only,  in  a'  my  days,  I  never 
saw  or  heard  o'  sic  nonsense.  But  I  maun  say  that  it  was  the 
lassie's  faut  first.  Weel,  guidness  kens  hoo  the  thing  vrill  gang. 
It'll  kill  Diamond,  as  shure  as  onything." 

"  Henry,  a  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Richard,  suddenly.  ''  So 
far  as  I  know,  you  have  made  no  endeavour  to  find  out  the  secret  of 
your  birth,  or  to  discover  who  your  parents  really  were.  Now,  you 
may  be  too  rashly  assuming  the  existence  of  sin.  Diamond  rested 
with  the  same  security  in  the  idea,  and  you  see  how  time  has  proved 
its  erroneousness.  It  is  possible  that  your  notion  may  be  equally 
false.  At  all  events,  seeing  what  is  at  stake,  it  is  your  daty  to  do 
every  thing  in  your  power  to  clear  up  the  mystery." 

Henry's  face  brightened,  but  the  fire  of  hope  soon  went  down. 
^*  1  have  no  means  of  prosecuting  such  a  discovery,"  he  said,  in 
great  dejection. 

'<Have  you  ever  tried  V  asked  Richard,  significantly. 
"  Never.     How  could  I  ? " 

"  By  employing  the  materials  within  your  power." 
"But  I  have  nothing — nothing  that  can  give  me  any  clue." 
"  That  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bureaa^ 
which  was  your  mother's,  contains  what  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter.  There  is  an  impression  on  my  mind  associated  with 
yon  bureau  which  I  cannot  define ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
there  are  recesses  and  secret  drawers  about  it  which  you  have  not 
found  out." 

The  gleam  of  hope  shone  out  again  on  the  young  man^s  counte- 
nance, and  this  time  it  was  more  enduring.  For  the  first  time,  it 
appeared  to  him  possible  that  he  did  not  lie  i^ider  the  stigma  of 
illegitimacy;  at  all  events,  it  was  his  duty,  in  the  circumstances,  to 
leave  no  means  untried,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  might 
he  gained ;  and  so  long  as  the  bureau  remained  unexploredy  it  was 
a  most  interesting  object  in  the  eye  of  his  imagination. 

"This  very  day  it    shall  be  done,"  he  exclaimed^  grasping 
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Richard's  hand.  ''Will  you,  mj  friend,  assist  me  in  the 
■earch?" 

**  Joyfully,"  answered  Everly,  returning^  the  pressure. 

•*  That's  richt,"  said  Andrew,  with  great  satisfaction.  **  Noo,  had 
we  no  lietter  gang  in?  That  little  lawyer  body  is  sittin'  in  the 
room  a'  his  lane,  and  maybe  he'll  be  dowie.  I'm  shure  I  hope  I 
didna  hurt  his  wame  yon  time." 

''I  hope  not,"  said  Richard,  laughing.  '<We  may  require  his 
•errioes  by-and-by." 

•*  Preserve  us  a' !  for  I  meant  to  he  rale  mannerlv  wi'  the  bodv, 
■B  he  was  wi'  me ;  but  the  coach  jist  gied  a  loup,  whan  my  head 
was  doon,  and  forrit  I  gaed  like  a  puttin'  bull." 

They  met  Mr  Gray  at  the  door;  and  while  Richard  and  Andrew 
proceeded  to  the  parlour  where  Mr  Strickland  still  was,  Henry 
went  with  Mr  Gray  to  the  library,  at  the  latter's  request.  No  one 
was  now  there  but  themselves,  Diamond  having  been  taken  to  hev 
own  room,  where  her  mother  had  accompanied  her,  soothing  and 
austaining  her  as  only  a  mother  can. 

When  alone,  Mr  Gray  frankly  held  out  his  hand,  which  Ilenry 
dordially  accepted. 

•'  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  former,  "  I  have  been  made 
•ware  of  all  that  has  taken  place  between  you  and  my  daughter. 
From  Mr  Everly's  report,  and  Diamond's  own  fond  representation, 
I  believe  you  to  be  an  excellent  young  man,  every  way  fitted  to 
make  our  child  happy.  I  would  then  have  had  no  objectitms  to 
bestow  her  hand  upon  you,  and,  indeed,  expected  that  you  would 
not  have  left  us  to-day  till  you  had  been  betrothed.  I  understand, 
however,  that  there  is  a  barrier — not  necessarily  a  barrier,  for,  in 
my  eyes,  it  is  not  one;  but  owing  to  the  exquisite  purity  of  my 
daughter's  mind,  it  has  become  one.  I  cannot  but  admire  your 
noble  adherence  to  duty  and  houour,  though  I  must  grieve,  for  tha 
sake  of  all  parties,  that  duty  so  sternly  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
heart's  desire." 

Henry  was  nearly  overcome ;  but,  commanding  his  feelings,  he 
ihas  addressed  Mr  Gray, 

"  I  am  truly  grateful,  sir,  for  your  good  opinion,  and  rejoice  thai 
yon  80  clearly  appreciate  my  motive.  I  would  count  it  the  highest 
earthly  felicity  to  call  Diamond  my  own.  I  love  her  with  the 
unreserved  devotion  of  every  faculty  of  my  nature;  and,  if  doomed 
to  be  separated  from  her,  a  blight  must  rest  upon  my  whole  life. 
But  better  even  thus,  than  to  enter  the  holy  marriage  temple  with 
a  shadow  on  our  hearts.  That  shadow,  sir,  would  rest  on  all  within, 
and  never,  never  rise.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  Everly,  I  am  about 
to  attempt  to  clear  the  mystery  that  rests  on  my  birth;  and,  if  we 
fail,  or  find,  alas  1  that  our  suspicions  are  only  too  true,  we  must 
resign  ourselves  as  meekly  as  we  may  to  our  dark  lot.     But,  i( 
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Otherwise,  if  nothing  is  found  to  tarnish  my  mother's  fair  fiane,  haTe 
I,  sir,  O  have  I  your  sanction  to  ask  Diamond  to  be  my  wife)  I 
cannot  offer  her  a  splendid  home;  but,  O  if  a  warm,  true  heart, 
that  beats  for  her  alone,  is  worth  any  thing,  that  I  can  honestly  and 
unblushingly  offer." 

**  And  that  is  better  than  the  highest  title,  or  the  most  unbounded 
wealth,"  answered  Mr  Gray,  fervently.  "Heaven  speed  your 
mission,  young  man;  and  when  you  come  to  ask  my  daughter's 
hand,  you  may  rely  upon  a  willing  bestowal.** 

Before  returning  to  the  city,  Henry  paid  Diamond  a  visit  in  her 
own  room.  She  was  too  excited  and  distressed  to  appear  again  in 
the  parlour,  but  he  could  not  leave  the  house  without  a  mewell 
Her  mother  had  now  left  her,  at  her  own  request,  that,  as  she  8aid« 
she  might  gain  composure  from  prayer.  That  composure  she  had 
evidently  gained;  for,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Henry  appeared, 
she  rose,  and  came  firmly  forward  to  meet  him,  her  face  pale  still, 
but  free  from  the  wild  agitation  which  had  formerly  disturbed  it. 

"  You  see  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  dear  Henry,"  she  said, 
with  a  calm  sweetness.  *'  I  am  better  than  when  last  we  parted. 
I  have  sought  for  strength  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  and  I  have 
not  sought  in  vain/' 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  see  you  thus  collected.  Diamond,* 
replied  Henry.  "I  knew  that  reflection  would  enable  your 
judgment  to  become  clearer,  and  have  not  been  disappointed.  Let 
me  hear  you  say  now,  dearest,  that  you  approve  of  my  resolution. 
It  would  add  tenfold  to  its  bitterness  did  you  think  it  unnecessary.* 
The  poor  girl  sighed,  for  this  was  like  uttering  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  herself:  but  she  shrunk  from  this  only  for  a 
moment,  and  readily  answered, 

"  I  do  see  the  propriety  of  it,  Henry ;  but  had  I  known  at  one 
time  what  I  know  now,  this  shadow  which  now  rests  upon  us  would 
be  unknown." 

"Nay,  I  blame  you  not  for  it — I  never  did.  While  I  suffered 
keenly  when  you  stood  out  against  my  entreaty,  I  admired  your 
firm,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  what  you  considered  right.  But| 
come,  let  us  be  seated  together  once  more,  and  speak  to  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister  should.  How  do  you  like  your  new-found  parents  t  * 
"  Very,  very  much,"  answered  Diamond,  with  enthusiasm,  as  ho 
led  her  to  a  seat,  and  sat  down  by  her  side.  "  They  are  every 
thing  I  could  wish.  My  mother  is  so  gentle  and  winning,  and  my 
father  mild  and  kind,  Henry,"  she  added,  with  a  burst  of  emotion, 
'^1  have  been  selfish:  I  have  grieved  so  much  for  myself,  when 
Heaven  has  just  given  me  the  most  loving  friends.  It  is  harder, 
far  harder  for  you.  But  you  will  come  here  every  day,  won't  you  t 
Tou  will  make  this  house  a  kind  of  home  9  They  all  love  yoa 
already.     You  will  come  then — tell  me  that  you  will  come  ?  " 
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**  That  I  at  once  promise,  unless  our  meetings  are  more  produce 
tive  of  harm  than  good.  But  ours  is  so  singular  a  position,  that  it 
Is  impossible  to  say  how  far  mutual  communion  may  tend  to  our 
comfort.  We  haye  told  each  other  that  we  are  brother  and  sister, 
but  we  cannot  cheat  our  own  hearts  by  such  names.  These  tell  us 
that  we  cherish  a  love  of  a  deeper,  holier  nature,  that  will  not, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  fraternal  communion ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
impossible  to  gain  that  calmness  and  composure  which  befits  our 
relative  case.  But  we  will  try,  yes,  we  will  try;  for  I  know  I 
would  be  forlorn  and  desolate  enough,  were  I  altogether  debarred  from 
your  society.  You  must  soon  give  me  a  particular  account  of  your 
adventure.  Tou  have  been  a  very  heroine.  I  wonder  that  your 
itrength  of  heart  did  not  fail  when  surrounded  by  such  fearful  danger.'^ 
**  I  was  oftentimes  like  to  lose  the  day,''  replied  Diamond,  faintly 
amiling;  **  bat  I  was  not  altogether  bereft  of  sustaining  influence. 
I  knew  that  Mrs  Dogwood  was  my  friend ;  and,  0  besides,  I  forgot-— 
there  was  a  portrait  banging  in  the  bed-room  I  occupied,  so  very  like 
yon,  that  whenever  I  looked  on  it  I  was  comforted.^' 

''  Indeed !  I  should  much  like  to  see  that  picture.  Who  can  it 
represent)" 

*^  Mrs  Dogwood  said  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  Sir  Edward's  elder 
brother,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  many  years  ago." 

*'  Then  I  do  resemble  a  real  heir  to  a  title,"  laughed  Henry4 
''But  I  am  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  you  thought  there  was  a 
resemblance,  and  so  felt  comforted.  You  were  more  indebted^ 
however,  to  Ned  Oakham  than  to  any  portrait.  How  I  must  thank 
that  noble  fellow  for  his  brave  conduct ! " 

"  He  is  indeed  a  generous  man,"  said  Diamond ; ''  rough,  no  doubt^ 
but  honest  and  good-hearted.  I  should  think  he  is  much  indebted 
to  his  wife  for  what  he  is.  By-the-by,  Henry,  do  you  know  what 
a  difficulty  I  had  with  Mr  Everly,  to  keep  him  from  getting  the 
baronet  into  the  fangs  of  law  ?" 

**  That  I  can  easily  believe,  and  little  wonder  at«  Hark !  I  hear 
footsteps.  Richard  must  be  waiting  for  me.  I  must  now  bid  you 
farewell!" 

^'But  not  for  long?"  she  murmured,  with  pleading  eyes. 
He  promised,   and   they  parted.     Richard  and  Mr  Strickland 
waited  for  him  in  the  lobby;  and  having  bid  good-bye  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gray,  and  Andrew,  who  was  to  remain  at  Newington  for  the 
present,  they  departed  for  the  city* 

After  they  were  gone,  Diamond  asked  and  received  permission  to 
keep  her  apartment.  Poor  girl,  she  much  needed  solitude  and  calm 
reflection;  and  the  privilege  was  so  new  to  her  of  confiding  her 
thoughts  and  sorrows  into  a  mother^s  ear,  that  she  preferred  at  the 
moment  to  be  alone. 

The  company  in  the  parlour  was  now  greatly  lessened;  but 
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Andrew  was  regaling  his  host  and  hostess  with  a  particular  accoant 
of  the  fiuding  of  Diamond,  and  her  subsequent  history.  In  his 
haLds,  and  with  his  quaint  Scotch  humour,  the  tale  told  admirabljf 
especially  in  the  interested  ears  of  his  listeners*  Every  little  inci^ 
dent  of  her  childhood,  every  circumstance  which  the  old  man  loved 
to  remember,  was  detailed  with  a  fondness  and  a  pride  which  grati- 
fied the  parents'  hearts  no  less  than  that  of  the  narrator.  It  was  a 
splendid  study  for  a  picture — the  old,  plainly-dressed  pressman,  bii 
honest,  beuevolent  countenance  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  pour« 
ing  out,  in  his  homely,  eloquent  way,  the  feelings  of  his  large  heart, 
all  shyness  and  bashfuloess  forgotten  in  the  greatness  of  his  theme 
— the  mild,  beaming  countenance  of  Mr  Gray,  freed  from  the  sad- 
ness of  years,  and  radiant  with  its  natural  complacency  and  the 
llushings  of  a  father's  love — and  the  still  fair  features  of  his  wife, 
shining  with  the  transparent  tenderness  of  a  mother's  unfathomabU 
heart, — this  was  a  group  which  a  painter's  pencil  might  have 
delineated  with  living  power. 

Hours  passed  on,  and  still  they  listened  to  his  reminiscences; 
but  Betsey  coming  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  put  an  end  to  the 
pleasant  occupation,  and  called  their  minds  to  meaner  things. 

''Will  Alice  be  able  to  come  down?"  asked  Mr  Gray,  looking 
towards  his  wife. 

'*  I  will  go  and  see,"  replied  the  latter,  rising  and  leaving  the  room. 

*'  Alice  I "  said  Andrew  to  Mr  Gray.  ''  Are  ye  gaunna  ca'  her 
that  name?" 

**  It  is  her  mother's;  and  when  speaking  of  our  lost  one,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  her  by  that  name." 

"Houts,  no,  sir!  Wi'  your  leave,  that  maunna  be.  I  could 
never  get  my  tongue  rooud  ony  name  but  Diamond.  And  Pm  shure 
it's  a  very  bonnie  name,  tae.  Ye  see,  we  figured  for  it  in  the 
King's  Uoose;  and  the  men  will  a'  like  to  hear  that  the  name  they 
gied  her  hisna  been  changed." 

*'  Well,  well;  we  shall  let  her  have  her  own  choice,"  said  Mr 
Gray,  good-humouredly.     "  Here  she  comes*" 

'*  And  looking  maist  as  weel  as  ever,**  said  Andrew,  with  8ati8£M^• 
tion.  *^  Diamond,  hiunie,  yer  faither  wants  to  ca'  ye  Ailsa  now — a 
very  bonny  name,  nae  doot;  but  I  like  Diamond  far  better.  He 
says  ye'll  get  yer  aiu  choice.     Which  wull  ye  hae?" 

*'  1  would  prefer  the  name  1  have  always  borne,"  said  Diamond, 
looking  with  a  deprecating  smile  at  her  father. 

'*  Then  you  shall  retain  it,  and  your  mother  and  I  will  learn  it  ai 
fast  as  we  can,"  was  the  kind  reply. 

<'  Hurray  1  Diamond  for  ever  I"  shouted  Andrew,  throwing  up  his 
arms,  and  snapping  his  thumbs.  Then,  catching  sight  of  his  re£[eo*> 
tion  in  a  large  mirror,  he  checked  himself,  and  ejaculated,  «'  Loah 
preserve  us,  I'm  gaun  on  like  an  auld  fule  I " 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

LIGHT  BREAKS  IN. 

,  Him  Ford  did  not  expect  her  company  back  so  soon,  iihougli  she 
welcomed  them  with  much  pleasure;  for  she  longed  to  know  the 
paiticulars  of  the  reunion.  These  were  briefly  told  her,  as  well  as 
the  substance  and  issue  of  Henry's  interview  with  Diamond.  Like 
Andrew,  she  was  inclined  to  be  angry  at  the  young  man;  for,  good, 
bimest  woman,  she  could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
oolty,  and  thought  the  lovers  had  been  doing  nothing  but  creating 
their  own  agony. 

'*  It's  doonricht  foolishness,''  she  said,  looking  seriously  at  Henry. 
**  I  daursay  the  like  never  happened  afore.  Tm  shure,  Mr  Everly, 
je  dinna  think  Henry  richt  in  this  matter?" 

**  Well,  really,  Mrs  Ford,  I  approve  of  it  more  than  you  would 
think.  Taking  former  occurrences  into  consideration,  I  do  not  well 
ae^  how  Henry  could  honourably  do  otherwise.  But  this,  of  course, 
makes  me  only  the  more  anxious  and  earnest  to  find  out  Henry's 
fHurents.  Possibly,  he  is  just  as  honourably  born  as  any  of  us;  and 
if  this  is  the  case,  every  barrier  is  removed,  and  the  young  people 
may  be  made  happy.  Now,  our  purpose  in  returning  so  soon  is,  to 
enter  on  this  very  interesting  inquiry;  and  you  must  help  us.'' 

•*  Wi'  a'  my  heart ;  but  boo  can  1 1 "  asked  Mrs  Ford.  "  I've  telt 
ye  baith  every  thing  that  happened  in  this  hoose." 

**  True;  but  we  have  not  followed  up  your  statements  as  we 
might  have  done,"  rejoined  Mr  Everly^  The  bureau  which  was  the 
lady's  may  contain  a  secret  drawer,  which  may  be  able  to  throw 
ii^t  on  the  mystery,  and  it  is  in  it  that  we  intend  to  begin  our 
search.  Come  to  the  room  with  us — we  Aiay  need  your  assistance." 
They  adjourned  to  the  room  where  stood  the  bureau.  Richard 
paused  in  front  of  it,  and,  gaEiiig  steadily  upon  it,  ran  back  into  the 
depths  of  memory,  to  shape  out  distinctly  the  dim  associations  which 
had  ever  been  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  antique  piece  of  fur- 
niture. But,  as  before,  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  mental  shadow, 
as  he  pursued  it,  grew  not  more  distinct,  and  assumed  no  more 
definite  form.  It  refused  to  come  into  the  light,  and  submit  to 
positive  scrutiny. 

**  This  is  most  curious,"  he  murmured.     **  I  am  certain  that  there 
if  something  connected  with  that  bureau  in  my  mind;  but  the  thread 
of  that  connection,  or  its  nature,  I  cannot  find»" 
X9 
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By  this  time  Henry  had  opened  the  drawer  in  which  the  more 
melancholy  relics  of  his  mother  lay,  particularly  the  newspaper, 
which  evidently  conveyed  to  her  the  intelligence  which  caused  ber 
sudden  death. 

*^  That  paper  must  be  our  first  care,"  said  Richard,  as  Henry  took 
it  out  and  unfolded  it. 

A  dark  red  stain  ran  across  one  of  the  pages.  It  was  the  mark 
of  blood — the  channel  which  the  joung  mother's  life-blood  made  for 
itself,  when  it  leapt  gushing  from  its  fountain,  to  waste  itself  in  the 
desert.  The  crimson  stain  was  regarded  with  a  silent,  melancholy 
sadness,  hut  no  one  spoke  a  word  in  reference  to  it 

''  Let  us  look  at  the  list  of  marriages,**  said  Richard^  and  they 
turned  to  that  part  of  the  paper.  It  recorded,  however,  no  name  of 
note,  and  nothing  here  was  suggestive  of  a  clue.  Paragraph  after 
paragraph  was  next  scanned  attentively,  hut  with  a  similar  resnlt, 
and  they  began  to  despair  of  gleaning  any  intelligence  from  tbu 
source. 

**  Now  for  the  bureau  itself,"  said  Richard,  who  had  thrown  bis 
whole  soul  into  the  search,  and  was  determined  to  carry  it 
thoroughly  out.  ''  Can  you  point  out  to  us,  Mrs  Ford,  to  what  pait 
of  the  bureau  the  lady  tossed  the  letter,  when  you  heard  the  click 
of  a  spring,  and  saw  it  disappear?" 

Mrs  Ford  pointed  to  the  centre,  where,  towards  the  back,  was  a 
slight  recess,  but  no  joint  or  crevice  to  indicate  that  it  was  hollow« 
This  spot  they  felt  long  and  carefully;  but,  to  all  appearance  it  was 
solid,  and  formed  a  support  to  the  back  of  the  bureau.  Everly  was 
the  last  to  give  up  the  hope  that  a  drawer  was  there,  and  continued 
to  run  his  hand  over  every  point  of  the  surface,  pressing  his  fingers 
in  every  conceivable  way,  after  Henry  and  the  landlady  had  ceased  to 
expect  anything.  He,  likewise,  was  on  the  point  of  reluctantly 
leaving  off,  when  the  chair  on  which  his  knee  was  resting  slid  a 
little  on  the  carpet,  and,  to  prevent  himself  from  falling,  he  grasped 
with  one  hand  a  ledge  which  ran  along  the  under  part  of  the  recess* 
In  a  moment,  a  sharp  click  was  heard,  and  a  square  piece  of  wood 
shot  back  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  revealing  a  cavity  behind* 
in  which  lay  something  white.  An  exclamation  issued  from  every 
mouth,  and  Henry,  darting  forward  his  hand,  seised  the  paper. 

**  It's  the  very  letter  I  saw !"  cried  Mrs  Ford,  in  great  excitement* 
"  See,  there's  writin'  on  the  back." 

There  was  writing  on  the  back,  hut  very  little — nothing  bat  '*  Mr 
Bi^ — "  in  a  fine,  delicate,  female  hand.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
writer  had  been  suddenly  interrupted  when  in  the  act  of  penning 
the  address,  and,  owing  to  the  interruption,  had  broken  off.  The 
letter  was  sealed,  but  at  once  opened  by  the  flushed  and  impatient 
youth;  and,  while  hastily  unfolding  it,  the  others  pressed  forward 
to  read  over  his  shoulder.     The  first  words  caused  a  thrill  of  joy  to 
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)M8S  through  all  hearts;  for  they   were  these — '*My  dear  Hus- 

Henry  sa«f  no  more.  With  trembling  hands  he  resigned  the 
p-^per  to  Richard,  and  rushing  to  the  bed,  threw  himself  upon  it, 
mad  shook  with  intense  emotion. 

^^That  point,  at  least,  is  settled,"  said  Richard,  sigaificantljr. 
*' Suppose  we  can  glean  nothing  further,  you  caanot  doubt  your 
mother's  word." 

"  Never,"  whispered  Henry,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  "  I  am 
satisfied,  quite  satisfied." 

''But  read  awa,  Mr  E^erly,*'  exclaimed  Mrs  Ford;  <*read  awa, 
mod  let  us  ken  wha  her  husband  is.*' 

This  information  was  not  to  be  so  easily  gathered,  however.  The 
letter  was  a  long  one,  beaatifuUy  written,  and  full  of  the  fondest 
and  most  endearing  expressions.  It  abundantly  showed  thit  the 
writer  was  a  happy,  trusting  wife  and  mother;  and,  from  a  natural 
interpretation  of  sentences,  the  readers  learned  that  the  marriage 
had  been  a  private  one,  on  account  of  anticipated  opposition  from 
his  fieither — that  the  husband  was  heir  to  a  title  and  estate,  and  the 
presumptive  representative  of  an  ancient,  honourable  house.  One 
passage  ran  as  follows: — 

*^  You  tell  me,  dearest,  that  you  expect  soon  to  reveal  all  to  your  father, 
aud  secure  his  forgiveness.  I  will  not  say  this  prospect  is  not  a  joyful  one  to 
me;  for,  0,  I  deeply  feel  our  sepacadou.  You  and  my  boy  are  all  the  woild 
to  rae;  and  if  we  could  be  together,  I  would  ask  nothing  more  to  make  my 
happiness  complete.  Yet,  my  dear  husband,  do  not  look  upon  this  as  a 
.complaining  murmur,  aud  be  incited  to  make  a  premature  discovery.  I& 
would  make  me  for  ever  miserable  to  know  that  I  had  darkened  or  ruined 
jour  worldly  prospects ;  aud  to  avoid  this,  I  would  cheerfully  remaiu  here  ten 
times  longer.  Tnougli  lonely  enough,  because  you  are  absent,  I  am  not 
friendless  and  alone.  M.'s  Ford  is  very,  very  kind,  and  I  have  come  to  love 
her  as  a  sister.  Then  I  have  my  boy  always  with  me,  aud  he  is  a  very  foun- 
tain of  joy  and  delight.  What  a  noble,  beautiful  boy  he  is,  dearest!  and  pro- 
mises to  be,  in  time,  the  image  of  his  father.  Ho  has  got  your  eyes  already, 
as  you  know;  and  day  by  day  do  I  see  a  new  feature  of  him  I  love  shiiiiug 
out  from  his  face.  O,  mcthinks  if  you  could  put  him  into  grandpa's  arms 
when  you  tell  him  of  your  young  wite,  he  would  win  a  pardon  for  us  both. 
lio  one,  not  even  the  most  stern  and  hard-hearted,  could  resist  his  open 
eountenance  and  winning  way ;  and  you  have  told  me  that  Sir  Uenry  is  not, 
in  the  main,  a  relentless  or  unforgiving  man.'' 

"  Eh!  isn't  that  bonny?"  ejaculated  Mrs  Ford,  with  tearful  eyes, 
as  Richard  read  this  portion.  '^  It's  just  like  her.  I  think  it's  her 
I  hear  speakin'  enow.  Puir,  sweet  angel!  guid  forgie  me  for 
wrangin*  ye  in  my  thochts!  I  thocht  aye  ye  wasna  marriet,  but  that 
was  fause." 

This  was  the  only  portion  of  the  letter  which  threw  light  on  the 
relation  between  writer  and  intended  receiver;  but  this  light  was 
vague  and  dim  enjugh,  and  all  parties  felt  so  when  the  paper  wa& 
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read  out.  They  ran  over  it  again,  thinking  the  second  time  to 
detect  a  word  to  lead  them  in  some  direction,  but  in  vain.  The 
only  word  likely  to  afford  a  definite  clue  wfts  in  the  passage  just 
quoted — viz.,  Sir  Henri/,     Here  Richard  paused  and  reflected. 

*'  That  is  our  only  hold/'  he  said.  *'  Your  father,  Henry«>-yoiur 
mother's  husband — was,  at  the  time  the  letter  was  penned,  the  son 
and  heir  of  a  baronet  named  Sir  Henry.  But  Sir  Henry  M&ot? 
Hero  lies  the  difficulty.  Was  the  gentleman  you  saw  a  Scotchman, 
Mrs  Ford  r 

*<  Rank  Scotch,  111  be  sworn,"  replied  the  landlady.  <*  He  didoa 
speak  broad,  like  Andrew  and  me,  but  just  like  yoursel*.^ 

'^  This  narrows  the  ground,  then,  and  lessens  the  difficulty,"  re- 
joined Everly.  "  We  can  easily  find  out  all  the  Scotch  baronets 
who  at  that  time  were  named  Sir  Henry." 

'<  Ay,  and  that  spelt  the  beginnin'  o'  his  last  name  wi'  JRi — ^-^ 
added  Mrs  Ford. 

*'  True,  that  is  an  important  help,"  observed  Richard, 

"Stay,  I  have  an  almanac  containing  the  peerage/'  cried  the 
excited  Henry,  taking  down  a  volume  from  his  little  shelf  of  bodU) 
and  eagerly  turning  over  the  leaves. 

^'  Look  at  the  R's,"  suggested  Richard,  breathlessly. 

Henry  ran  his  eye  quickly  over  them. 

<<  I  can  see  nothing  at  all  like  the  name,  but  Sir  Hewry  RoMoTtT 
said  the  youth,  glancing  at  Everly. 

A  quick,  deep  flush  mounted  to  Richard's  brow^  and  he  turned  to 
the  back  of  the  letter. 

<<That  cau't  be  it,"  he  said.  ''This  is  unmistakably  Mi,  not 
Eor 

*'  But  maybe  the  leddy  meant  that  to  be  the  first  name,"  BUg- 
gested  Mrs  Ford. 

''  In  that  case,  it  would  have  been  Edward/'  said  Richard,  in  a 
bitter  tone. 

''  Diamond  surely  said  something  of  Sir  Edward^s  elder  brother 
having  beeu  killed,"  observed  Henry,  reflectively. 

''Ah!  true;  I  forgot — that  was  Ringald/*  cried  Richard,  starting 

violently.     "By  Heavens!  it  is  the  very  thing.     Ri Qracioos 

powers!  if  it  should  be  so." 

And  he  strode  rapidly  to  and  fro,  his  eyes  flashing  with  wikl 
fire,  and  his  whole  frame  heaving  with  frenaied  anticipation. 
Henry  understood  the  cause  of  his  excitement,  and  wbhed,  as 
much  for  his  friend's  sake  as  his  own,  that  it  were  true;  for,  on 
various  accounts,  he  longed  to  see  the  humiliation  of  Sir  Edward 
Rockhart. 

"  Quick,  Henry,  quick  I  Look  at  the  newspaper  again,"  he  cried, 
«  Look  at  the  deaths." 

Henry  snatched  up  the  Cowrant,  and  looked  wildly  over  its 
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fjlumns.     The  red  blood-mark  guided  him  to  the  pUco,  fur  th« 
ttaia  ran  across  the  following  paragraph: — 

"Melaj^choly  and  Fatal  Accident. — It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
ixord  a  more  melaucboly  or  deplorable  occurrence  than  that  which  took 
p^ace,  near  Rockhart  Hall,  last  Monday  forenoon.  The  hounds  met  in  the 
aeighbourhood,  according  to  appoiutnient,  and  were  joined  by  many  of  the 
ruaident  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  among  the  rest  Mr  Ringald  Rockhart,  the 
BOQ  and  heir  of  Sii'  Henry  Rockiiart,  baronet.  This  latter  gentleman's  horse 
^tambled  while  clearing  a  fence  at  a  smart  gallop,  the  lider  was  thrown,  and, 
alighting  upon  a  stone  on  the  opposite  side,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  What 
renders  this  event  doubly  distressing,  is  the  fact,  that  the  sudden  shock,  caused 
by  the  sight  of  his  son  carried  home  a  corpse,  brought  upon  Sir  Henry  a  fit 
of  apopUxy,  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours.  These  sad  occurrences 
have  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  distiict,  for  the  deceased  were  uuivtrsally 
io^ud  and  respected.  Mr  Ringald  Rockhart  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, of  most  amiable  disposition  and  distinguished  talent,  and  possessed  of  a 
kind,  generous  heart.  We  understand  that  Sir  Henry's  younger  son,  now 
Sir  Edward,  was  a  lawyer  in  this  city." 

**  It  is,  it  must  be  so.  There  can  be  no  mistake  now;  all,  all  is 
explained/'  exclaimed  Everly,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction. 
**  Ringald  Rockhart  was  the  lady's  husband;  Henry,  he  was  your 
father.  You — great  Heaven !  you  are  the  rightful  owner  of  Rock- 
hart Hull,  and  that  man  is  a  usurper!  Ruined!  ha,  ruined! — I  can 
ruin  him  now.  Henry,  do  you  hear  me? — I  shall  ruin  him — reduce 
him  to  poverty,  to  beggary,  to  want,  to  starvation  1  You,  the  lawful 
hear,  the  defrauded  one,  shall  cast  him  from  his  high  position,  shall 
demand  of  him  every  penny  he  has  appropriated  from  the  estate — 
you  shall  relentlessly  pursue  him.  Henry,  you  will,  you  will — tell 
ae  that  you  will." 

"  I  will — 1  promise,  solemnly  promise,"  cried  Henry,  grasping 
Richard's  hand,  and  answering  back  his  wild,  revengeful  look. 

^^Guid  guide  us!  bairns,  dinna  gang  sae  fast,*'  put  in  Mrs  Ford, 
alarmed  by  their  awful  compact.  ^*  He's  a  villain,  nae  doot,  that 
deserves  the  warst  that  can  befa'  him;  but  maybe  he's  no  in  yer 
poor  sae  far  as  ye  think.  Ye  hae  nae  proof  yet  chat  Henry  is  this 
Mdister  Ringald's  son. 

''  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  Richard,  impetuously. 
^  That  letter  and  paper  put  it  beyon.i  all  question.  Ha!  I  remem- 
ber now  about  that  bureau.  Yes ;  I  knew  it  had  an  association  in 
my  mind  with  something  long  past.  There  is  one  exactly  the  same 
«t  Rockhart  Hull,  and  I  knew  that  it  belonged  to  Ringald.'' 

**  Ah  1  and  another  thing  which  Diamond  told  me  this  mornings" 
exclaimed  Henry.  ^^  In  the  room  she  occupied,  there  hung  a  por- 
trait which  strongly  reminded  her  of  me.  That  must  have  been 
tlie  likeness  of  my  father." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  'tis  past  conjecture— all  things  rise  in  proof,"  said 
Richard,  with  wild  exultation. 

<*  That  may  a*  be^  and  yet  Sir  Edward  no  in  yer  poor/'  contended 
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tbe  landlady,  resolutely.  "We  may  be  able  te  mak  oot  that 
Maister  Bingald  was  the  gentleman,  as  I  wad  ken  at  anoe  if  I  saw 
that  portrait;  but  this  disna  prove  that  he  was  married  to  the 
leddy,  and  withoot  that,  I  guess,  ye  canna  harm  a  hair  o'  Sir 
Edward's  head." 

Her  listeners  were  at  once  struck  by  this  view  of  the  matter;  for 
they  saw  how  true  it  was,  and  perceived  the  difficulty  that  lay  in 
their  way. 

"But  there  must  be  other  letters  in  this  bureau,"  exclaimed 
Bichard,  suddenly.     <*  She  got  letters  regularly,  I  think  you  said?" 

**  Maist  every  week,"  answered  Mrs  Ford. 

'<  Then,  depend  upon  it,  they  are  here,"  said  Everly,  laying  hii 
hand  emphatically  on  the  bureau.  "  She  would  not  destroy  these 
letters,  more  precious  to  her  than  the  richest  gems." 

To  work  t)iey  went  again,  and  sought  long  and  anxiously  for 
other  secret  drawers.  Hour  after  hour  they  spent  at  the  task,  bat 
to  no  purpose,  and  about  dusk  they  had  to  give  up  in  despair. 
This  was  terribly  disheartening,  for  well  did  they  know  how  import 
tant  it  was  to  gain  possession  of  those  letters.  In  all  probability, 
they  contained  the  acknowledgement  from  Ringald  that  the  lady 
was  his  wife;  and  without  some  such  evidence,  they  were  powerless 
i — without  it.  Sir  Edward  might  laugh  at  and  defy  them. 

"  What  is  to  be  doneT'  gasped  Richard,  sinking  into  a  chair,  and 
looking  at  Henry  with  a  vexed  expression.  ''  Mrs  Ford  is  quite 
right.  We  are  as  yet  impotent.  Though  convinced  beyond  all 
doubt  that  you  are  the  legitimate  son  of  Ringald  Rockhart,  and 
therefore  the  heir  of  the  estate,  we  have  no  means  of  getting  yun 
legally  into  your  rights.     What,  then,  is  to  be  done?" 

Henry  could  not  reply.  Resides,  being  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
Richard,  he  was  so  bewildered  by  the  strange  discovery  made — so 
excited  to  rapture  by  the  thought  that  he  could  now  unite  himself 
with  honour  to  Diamond,  that  he  could  spare  little  calculation  of 
the  kind  demanded.  Richard  was  in  reality  more  concerned  than 
himself;  for  here  was  a  certain  power  to  work  out  all  his  long*- 
cherished  revenge,  if  he  could  only  gain  the  proofs  of  marriage. 

"  I  have  it,"  cried  Everly,  starting  up.  "  If  any  thing  can 
possibly  be  done,  Strickland  is  the  man  to  do  it     Til  go  to  £m  at 


once." 


^<  Losh,  Mr  Everly  I  ye  mauna  gang  till  ye  get  a  cup  o'  tea,"  said 
Mrs  Ford,  who  entered  the  room  at  the  moment.  But  Richard 
seemed  not  to  hear  her;  for,  seizing  his  hat,  he  rushed  out,  leaving 
the  astonished  landlady  in  the  midst  of  an  ejaculation. 

Commanding  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  he  gave  Mr  Strickland 
a  minute  and  coherent  account  of  their  doings  since  the  morning, 
the  discovery  that  had  arisen  out  of  them>  and  the  peculiar 
difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed. 
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The  little  lawyer  listened  most  attentively,  pricked  up  bis  ears^ 
and  twinkled  his  eyes  a  little  now  and  then,  but  kept  quite  silent. 

**  Hum  !"  he  muttered,  when  the  young  man  bad  done,  "a  very 
dear  case,  morally  speaking,  but  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon  in  a 
court  of  law.  1  tbink  with  you,  Mr  Everly,  that  Ringald  was 
married  to  this  lady,  and  that,  therefore,  your  young  friend  is  the 
rightful  owner  of  Rockhart  title  and  estate;  but  the  point  is  how  to 
get  this  established.  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  where  the  moral 
conviction  was  so  strong  in  its  favour,  and  legal  proof  so  much 
awanting.  Why,  positively  we  have  nothing  to  take  before  a  judge 
or  jury.  We  cannot  even  connect  Ringald  with  the  matter  at  all; 
for  the  "22i"  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  and  the  name  Sir  Henry 
inside,  speak  to  nothing  in  a  court.  Along  with  other  things,  such 
as  Mrs  Ford's  identification  of  the  portrait,  which  perhaps  might  be 
managed,  these  would  all  help  to  make  out  a  case;  but  by  themselves 
they  are  valueless.  But  granting  that  we  even  could  show  that 
Ringald  is  the  young  man^^  father,  it  would  help  us  very  little,  so 
long  as  we  had  no  proof  of  marriage." 

^  But  can  nothing  be  done,  Mr  Strickland  ?  "  demanded  Richard. 
^Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  certainty  of  the  matter,  must  we 
tamely  sit  idle,  and  let  the  wrong  be  perpetuated  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  don't  say  that,  only  it  will  require  wary  handling,  and  a 
lomewhat  bold  course  of  procedure.  It  can  hardly  be  that  Sir 
Edward,  in  looking  over  his  brother's  papers,  did  not  come  on 
doGoments  to  show  him  that  he  was  not  the  heir;  but,  of  course,  it 
was  his  policy  to  say  nothing.  On  this  presumption  of  knowledge 
on  his  part,  I  found  all  my  hopes  of  success.  I  must  play  a  ticklish 
game  with  him — ticklish,  for  he  is  an  old  lawyer,  and  won't  be  easily 
taken  in.  However,  I  must  try.  I  must  make  him  think  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  more  proof  than  we  actually  possess,  and  surprise 
or  fear  him  into  important  admissions.  But,  I  beg  pardon:  perhaps 
I  am  going  too  far.  Is  the  management  of  the  matter  to  be  put 
into  my  bauds  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  answered  Richard. 

*'  The  full  and  entire  management  ?  **  inquired  the  lawyer,  with 
a  smile. 

"Full  and  complete,"  replied  Richard.  .  . 

"  Then,  pray  leave  me,  Mr  Everly,  and  tell  me  where  you  are  to 
be  found?" 

"At  Mrs  Ford's,"  answered  Richard.  ^^I  shall  not  go  to 
Netherton  till  this  matter  is  sifted." 

"Good-bye,  then,  for  the  present.  Ere  I  see  you  again,  it  is 
likely  I  shall  have  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Rockhart." 

Thus  good-humouredly  bowed  out,  Richard  departed  somewhat 
calmer  in  mind;  for  he  knew  that  Mr  Strickland,  though  he  did 
not  speak  very  hopefully,  was  yet  strongly  interested  in  the  ca&^ 
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and  would  take  it  up  witli  all  the  peculiar  ability  of  his  nature. 
And  he  was  quite  right.  It  was  a  case  just  fitted  for  the  wjrtiiy 
lawjor.  The  difficulties  which  surrounded  it,  the  scope  it  gave  for 
clever  manoeuvring,  and  the  immeuso  consequences  it  involved, 
combined  to  present  a  temptation  to  him  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Hit 
strong  love  for  managing  a  omplicated  affair  came  into  play,  and 
he  set  himself  to  mature  the  scheme  his  quick  mind  had  already 
formed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ANGLING. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  master  of  Rockhart  Hall  and 
his  valet  were  in  no  pleusunt  or  enviable  mood  after  the  occurrences 
of  that  eventful  night.  Tlie  baronet  had  suffered  a  signal  defeat; 
and  as  Dogwood  hud  identified  himself  so  thoroughly  with  his  mas- 
ter's plans,  he  shared  in  that  defeat,  and  in  the  feelings  it  produced. 
Sir  Edward,  gloomy,  mmrose,  and  pussiouate  at  all  times,  was  in  a 
fearful  state  of  mind.  In  the  first  place,  his  scheme  had  been 
tliwarted — the  girl,  regarding  whom  he  had  formed  a  plan  of  per- 
sonal aggrandieement,  had  baffled  him,  slipped  from  his  power,  and 
was  now  in  a  place  of  safety.  And  this  escape  of  his  prey  had  been 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  mortification  and  danger.  The 
proud,  imperious  baronet  had  been  bound  like  a  bullock,  and  treated 
with  the  most  unceremonious  insolence  by  a  vulgar  gamekeeper;  he 
hnd  been  humiliated  like  a  beaten  hound  before  the  girl  whom  he 
had  but  a  short  time  before  treated  with  such  arrogances  and  the 
worst  of  it  all  was,  he  was  powerless  to  avenge.  She  was  in  perfect 
safety  amongst  her  friends  and  his  foes,  and  might  at  any  time 
bring  the  law  into  operation  against  him.  True,  he  had  her  pro- 
mise not  to  do  thi.4;  hut  a  man  of  his  stamp,  who  regarded  his  own 
word  so  loosely,  did  not  put  much  fuith  in  the  compact.  Notwith- 
standing the  compromise  he  had  effected,  he  spent  the  few  subse- 
quent davs  at  Rockhart  Hull  in  a  state  of  equal  rage  and  uneasi- 
ness. The  girl  herself,  he  believed,  would  not  spontaneously  pro- 
ceed against  him|  but  others  might  prevail  on  her  to  do  so,  especially 
that  terribly  wronged  one  to  whom  she  had  first  gone  for  protection. 
Conscience  told  him  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  Uhere  he  need  look 
for  no  mercy  or  forbearance. 

Sir  Edward  sat  in  his  private  room,  when  Dogwood  entered,  and 
informed  the  baronet  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him. 

^'What  sort  of  a  man  is  he,  Dogwood?"  asked  Sir  Edward, 
carelessly. 
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^'A  little  man,  sir;  a  round-faced,  simple-looking  fellow — 
probably  a  land-surveyor,  or  something  of  that  sort/' 

**  Ah !  very  likely.  But  1  don't  require  any  services  of  that 
kind.  I  leave  all  that  to  Rackrent.  However,  show  him  in,  and 
wait  to  show  him  out  again.  I  will  give  him  my  answer  in  two 
minutes/' 

Instructed  thus,  the  valet  returned  to  the  lobby  where  he  had  left 
bis  visitor ;  and  beckoning  the  latter  to  follow,  preceded  him  to  the 
room  in  which  his  master  sat.  Motioning  him  to  go  forward,  he 
9tood  waiting  near  the  door,  to  show  him  out  again,  as  his  master 
liad  said. 

The  visitor — who  was  Mr  Strickland — walked  deliberately 
forward,  and  bowed  very  politely  to  Sir  Edward,  giving  him,  at  the 
tame  time,  one  of  his  blandest  smiles. 

^'  Your  business,  sir  ?  '*  said  the  baronet,  shortly.  ''  1  am  engaged, 
and  have  no  time  to  spare." 

"I  will  wait  your  leisure,  Sir  Edward,*'  replied  the  lawyer, 
quietly. 

^  O,  not  at  all,  sir:  let  me  know  your  business  at  once,  as  we  can 
doubtless  settle  it  in  a  few  minutes." 

**  As  you  please,  Sir  Edward,"  rejoined  the  other.  Then  glancing 
at  Dogwood,  he  added,  *'  As  soon  as  we  are  in  private,  I  will  do  as 
you  wish." 

"  Pshaw  I  there  is  no  need  for  privacy,"  observed  the  baronet, 
peevishly.  ^^  Your  business  with  me  cannot  be  of  a  nature  to 
require  the  absence  of  my  confidential  servant/' 

^*  That  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  dispute/'  answered  the  lawyer. 
^*  In  my  humble  judgment,  the  business  on  which  I  am  come  is  of  a 
peculiarly  private  nature,  though  more  as  regards  you  than 
myself." 

The  baronet  smiled  contemptuously.  ''  Go,  Dogwood/'  he  said. 
*^We  may  as  well  humour  the  gentleman  as  not;  but  be  within 
call." 

Dogwood  vanished,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Now,  we  are  alone,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edward,  curtly.  "  If  you 
have  no  further  scruples,  please  acquaint  me  with  your  errand." 

**  You  think  we  are  strangers,  but  it  was  not  always  so,"  observed 
Strickland,  with  a  smile  and  a  slight  bow. 

The  baronet  looked  at  him  keenly,  but  made  no  sign  of  recognition. 

*^  Our  acquaintance  is  doubtless  not  of  recent  date,"  continued 
the  lawyer;  ^'  but  we  have  walked  the  floor  of  the  Parliament  House 
together,  and  sat  on  the  same  bench  behind  counsel,  in  the  Outer 
and  Inner  Houses," 

"Ah!  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  getting  alarmed,  for  he 
thought  Diamond's  promise  was  to  be  broken.  '^  But  it  is  so  lon^ 
.ag0|  and  so  many  changes  have  occurred  since  then^  that  I  may  bo 
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pardoned  for  failing  to  recognise  you.     May  I  reqaeat  to  know  joar 
name?'* 

**  Stricklund,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

'*  O  yes,  certainly ;  I  remember  now.  We  used  generally  to  be 
opposed  to  each  other.  I  trust  your  business  on  the  present  occa- 
sion will  not  cause  us  to  occupy  the  same  position.  But  if  you  come 
on  legal  matters,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  law-agent,  Mr  Rackrent." 

'*  It  was  my  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  made  it  desirable 
that  you  alone  should  be  spoken  to." 

'<  0  very  well,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  with  lowering  browi, 
"  Out  with  it.     I  guess  its  nature." 

''You  do?"  remarked  the  lawyer,  in  surprise.  *' That  is  an 
admission  I  did  not  expect." 

«  Very  likely ;  but  we  are  at  present  alone,  you  knoir,  and  the 
admission  can  do  me  no  harm.  I  might  have  known,  however,  that 
tlie  girl  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  keep  her  promise.'' 

Mr  Strickland  inwardly  chuckled,  for  he  perceived  that  Sir 
Edward  had  niisappretiended  him. 

''You  speak  of  a  girl,  sir?"  he  observed,  composedly.  "The 
n-atter  on  which  1  am  come  has  no  connection  with  a  ladv.** 

"  No !  '*  exclaimed  the  baronet.  "  Then,  pray,  sir,  let  me  at  once 
know  what  it  is.  You  cannot  state  it  too  briefly,  or  announce  it 
too  abruptly." 

"  1  doubt  that;  but  we  shall  see,"  thought  the  lawyer  to  himself. 
Then  he  said  aloud,  "  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  Sir  Ueury  Rockhart, 
only  son  of  Mr  Ritigald  Rockhart,  your  late  elder  brother.** 

The  lawyer's  private  doubt  was  a  most  correct  one.  This  sudden 
and  explicit  mode  of  announcing  his  business — and  such  business— 
fairly  overwhelmed  his  listener.  He  started  violently,  clutched  at 
the  table  for  support,  and  gazed  with  blanched  face  and  rolling 
eyes  at  the  little  man  opposite,  who  had  so  quietly  caused  a 
bombshell  to  burst  about  him. 

"  Is  this  a  joke,  sir?*'  he  managed  to  gasp  at  length,  though  the 
paleness  did  not  leave  his  cheek,  nor  the  horror  depart  from  his  eye. 

"No  joke,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  the  girl  hcuf  betrayed  me,**  he  roared,  the  pent-up  flood  of 
rage  and  despair  making  way  for  itself. 

"Girl  again]"  said  Strickland,  eyeing  him  curiously.  "If you 
refer  to  Mr  Gray's  daughter,  I  must  take  leave  to  correct  you. 
She  has  not  yet  revealed  any  thing  regarding  this  matter." 

Sir  Edward  cursed  himself  for  his  precipitancy,  fur  he  saw  that 
he  had  put  a  weapon  in  his  adversary's  hand.  Choking  down  his 
mortification,  he  said^  as  calmly  as  he  could, 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough,  sir,  to  say  distinctly  and  fully,  what 
you  have  come  to  do  or  to  say  ?" 

^{"rankly,  then,  I  hold  that  you  are  not  the  heir  to  the  Rjckhart 
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tltl6  and  estate — that  your  brother  was  privately  married,  and  left 
behind  him  a  wife  and  child — a  son,  who  is  the  lawful  owner  of  that 
which  you  now  possess/' 

Pearful  were  the  efforts  of  the  agitated  baronet  to  keep  his  fear 
and  passion  from  gaining  the  mastery  over  him.  Self-restraint  was 
not  exactly  his /orfd,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter^  when  this  the  dread 
of  his  whole  life  had  come  upon  him  without  a  moment's  notice^ 
fur  him  to  command  himself;  but  he  saw  how  very  necessary 
calmness  and  care  were,  and  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve 
them. 

"  This,  sir,  you  must  admit,  is  intelligence  as  astounding  as  it  is 
unexpected/^  be  said,  in  a  fearfully  suppressed  and  unnatural  tone; 

"It  may  be  so  from  my  lips;  but,  hetween  ourselves,  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say,  that  you  must  long  ere  this  have  had  an  idea  of  it/* 

**  Your  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion  ?"  inquired  Sir  Edward^ 
dubiously. 

**  In  this  room,  I  see  a  bureau  which  I  understand  belonged  to 
yonr  brother.  In  that  bureau  he  must  have  kept  his  papers;  and 
when  you  examined  these  after  his  death,  as  no  doubt  you  would^ 
you  must  have  come  upon  documents  disclosing  this  fact/' 

"  Mr  Strickland,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  forced  frankness,  "  I 
Wonder  that  you,  who  are  a  lawyer,  should  stand  on  such  presumptive 
grounds  All  that  you  state  just  now  is  pure  assumption,  and  goes 
for  nothing  in  court.  Of  course,  you  do  not  expect  me  to  say  ay  or 
no  to  yonr  very  candid  utterances.  But,  waving  the  question  as  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  person  you  say  does  exist,  we 
had  better  come  to  what  is  more  to  the  point.  How  does  it  happen, 
that  for  so  many  years  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  opposite  side  ? 
The  fact  of  my  brother's  marriage,  and  the  result  in  the  shape  of  a 
son  and  heir,  were  never  stated  to  me  till  this  hour ;  and  though 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  very  broadly  what  you  suspect 
as  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge,  you  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  knew  where  such  a  person  was  to  be  found  ?" 

*'  There,  I  at  once  acquit  you.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  what  I 
fully  believe-^that  your  ignorance  here  was  most  profound.  You 
therefore  escape  the  legal  crime  of  deliberate  fraud,  though  not  the 
chaise  of  concealment/' 

"  That  is,  provided  your  very  gratuitous  assumptions  were  to  be 
established?'* 

"  Precisely  so,*'  answered  the  lawyer,  nodding  significantly. 

"Bnt  which  you  quite  despair  of  1"  added  the  baronet,  looking 
inquiringly.  Then  seeing  that  Strickland  did  not  mean  to  reply^ 
he  continued,  <*  But  why  the  raising  of  such  a  singular  question  at 
this  time  ?  Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  my  brother's 
deathy  and  this  mythical  heir  has  never  troubled  me  till  nowi  Can 
this  remarkable  circumstance  be  explained  ?  " 
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"  Easily,^  answered  the  lawyer.  *'  It  was  only  yesterday  tliat 
tlie  discovery  was  made.  But  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
history y  so  that  you  may  the  better  understand  it." 

The  baronet  listened  with  straining  ears  as  Mr  Strickland  related 
much  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted — Mrs  Ford's  story — the 
relative  position  of  Henry  and  Diamond — Mr  Everly's  connection 
with  the  lovers — and  other  matters  up  to  the  result  of  the  search  in 
the  bureau  on  the  previous  day. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  all  that  rushed  through  the  baronet's 
mind,  as  the  various  facts  and  events  were  communicated  to  him; 
but,  amid  his  rage  and  vexation,  he  comprehended  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  marriage  had  not  been  found — that  it  still  lay  concealed  in 
the  secret  drawer ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  so  long  as  it  was  awanting, 
his  position  was  secure,  so  he  said, 

'*  I  have  listened  to  your  story,  sir,  carefully  listened  to  it;  and 
though  I  admit  it  to  be  interesting  and  romantic  enough,  yet  pardon 
me  for  saying,  that  the  claim  sought  to  be  founded  on  it  is  ii  most 
preposterous  one.  By  a  most  ingenious  scheme,  you  try  to  connect 
my  brother  with  this  woman  and  her  child.  It  may  be  so.  It  if 
possible  that  Ringald  is  the  father  of  the  boy;  but  this  only  speaks 
to  a  youthful  indiscretion  on  his  part,  for  it  is  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  a  marriage  took  place." 

**  And  yet  that  is  my  firm  belief,"  replied  Mr  Strickland. 

«  As  a  lawyer,  sir,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  belief  goes  for 
nothing.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  most  ample  proof  is  alone  admii- 
sible.     Have  you  such  proof]" 

The  baronet  watched  his  visitor  keenly  when  he  put  this  qnes^ 
tion;  and,  by  the  falling  countenance  which  Mr  Strickland  conld 
not  conccnK  he  was  satisfied,  and  resolved  to  put  on  a  bold,  inde* 
pendent  air. 

"  I  perceive,  sir,"  he  added,  loftily,  "  that  no  such  proof  is  in 
your  possession,  and  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  it  never  was  and 
never  could  be  in  existence.  Now,  sir,  I  am  convinced  that  yoor 
visit  here  to-dny  is  a  base  and  unworthy  attempt  to  extort  money 
from  roe.  He  assured,  however,  that  such  an  attempt  I  am  deter- 
mined to  resist.     You  have  my  answer.     You  can  go." 

*•  Very  well,  Mr  Rockhart,"  said  the  other,  rising.  "  I  only  re- 
main to  say,  that  we  shall  try  the  question  to  the  utmost;  and  being 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  are  determined  to  pat  in  ope* 
ration  every  possible  energy  to  procure  justice  for  the  wronged; 
and  when  I  say  that  the  case  is  taken  up  by  Mr  Richard  Everly) 
you  need  no  assurance  that  a  blood-hound  is  on  your  track." 

Sir  Edward  rang  a  bell  violently,  and  Dogwood  appeared. 

'*  Show  this  person  out,"  roared  the  infuriated  baronets 

In  another  minute  the  chuckling  lawyer  was  walking  briskly 
down  the  avenue. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

r 

MOTES  AND  COUNTER-MOTES. 

**  This  is  a  bold  game  I  am  playing/'  muttered  Mr  Strickland^ 
19  he  posted  rapidly  back  to  Edinbargb — '^  a  very  bold  game,  and 
it  will  require  prompt  moves.  It  was  a  dangerous  step  to  beard 
the  baronet  in  the  way  I  have  done;  but  it  is  a  desperate  case,  and 
requires  desperate  measures.  So  powerless  are  we  for  want  of 
proof,  that  it  is  not  we,  but  the  other  party  who  has  to  stir  and 
Dfing  on  events;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  visit  of  mine  to 
Rockhart  Hall  does  not  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  Two  things  it 
Jias  produced,  at  least.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  convinced  me  of 
what  indeed  I  was  very  sure  before,  that  the  wily  fox  knew  all  along 
of  the  existence  of  his  brother's  child;  and  secondly,  it  has  given  me 
^  due  which,  when  followed  out,  may  result  in  something.  She's  a 
wonderful  girl  that  Diamond — a  brave,  heroic,  sensible  girl,  or  she 
eonld  not  have  behaved  so  nobly  and  prudently  in  this  late  afifair. 
It  seems  she  has  come  to  learn  something  about  the  heir,  and  I 
most  at  once  know  what  it  is.  Ha !  old  fox,  with  all  your  cunning, 
yoD  outwitted  yourself  there.  Gad!  I  was  right.  There  was 
BOthing  like  a  bold  stroke  for  us." 

.  Musing  thus,  the  little  active-bodied,  bnsy-minded  lawyer 
travelled  at  great  speed  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  duly  reached,  and, 
nfter  some  refreshment,  found  it  too  late  to  go  to  Newington 
that  night,  but  walked  thither  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  He  found  Diamond  in  the  garden,  and  at  once  requested 
a  private  interview^  with  an  air  which  brought  blushes  of  excitement 
to  her  face. 

**  Now,  young  lady,  I  am  going  to  catechize  you,  and  you  must 
^ve  me  plain  and  direct  answers,'*  said  the  lawyer,  with  assumed 
gravity,  though,  not  to  distress  his  companion^  he  smiled,  and 
showed  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

**  That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  questions  you  put,"  answered 
Diamond,  returning  the  smile. 

**What!  won't  you  promise  to  answer,  whatever  they  are?" 

**  No  indeed,  sir." 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  " 

**  Because  I  am  a  woman." 

'*  And  therefore  very  prudent  and  cautious  with  our  seXy  eh  ? " 
said  he,  with  a  laughing  nod. 
90 
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Yes;  especially  with  lawyers,^  answered  DiamoncL- 

Hu,  ho  1  we  have  got  a  bad  name,  have  we  9"  ' 

*'  You  are  called  tricky,  at  any  rate,  and  always  ready  to  entimp 
the  unwary." 

''  And,  in  deference  to  the  general  rumour,  you  mean  to  be  on 
your  guard  with  me  ?  A  very  prudent  reiolution,  doubtless,  and 
which  as  a  rule  I  myself  admire;  but  exceptions  occur  sometimes, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  even  with  a  lawyer,  yoli  cannot  be  too  open. 
Such  an  exception  you  must  consider  the  present,  and  prepare  to 
act  aoccfrdrngly." 

"  Not  if  yon  mean  to  keep  me  in  the  dark,  as  yon  Ure  doiAg,** 
replied  the  girl,  archly. 

'*  0  no;  1  irill  deal  frankly  with  you,  depend  upon  it*  Ddrfaig 
your  late  residence  at  Rockhart  Hall,  did  you  i^me  to  kitoW  \Qif 
thing  about  the  existence  of  iuiother  and  more  lawful  hdir  than  its 
present  possessor  T' 

Diamond  turned  pale,  but  remained  silent 

''  There  now,  you  are  not  answering  me,"  said  Mr  Strickland, 
getting  up  his  old  smile. 

*^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,"  replied  Diamond,  gravely,  **  If  an^ 
knowledge  of  such  a  kind  came  to  my  possession,  it  was  by  aecJdellt^ 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  mention  it." 

''Miss  Gray,  yon  are  a  most  prudent,  right-thinking  giri," 
observed  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of  adkniratiou.  *'  But  you  frIH,  t 
think,  act  differently  when  yoti  know  the  discovery  that  hafe  bMi 
made.  Two  days  ago,  Mr  Everly  and  Henry,  while  eeHrtibing  til 
his  mother's  bureau,  came  upon  papers,  which  rereal  the  iniMKaM 
fact,  that  Hefnry  is  the  son — the  legitimate  son — of  Mr  Rkigald 
Rockhart." 

''The  legitimate  son!"  echoed  Diamond,  grasping  his  bluid^^aiid 
gazing  breathlessly  up  into  his  face. 

"  The  legitimoEte  son."  answered  the  lawyer,  very  kindly.  "  We 
are  morally  certain  of  this,  but  cannot  obtain  legal  proof  of  Ili6 
marriage.  Now,  if  you  saw  or  heard  any  thing  to  throw  light  on 
it,  you  perceive  how  important  it  is  to  Henry  that  yon  'sbottld 
acquaint  me  with  it." 

*'  O  yes,  yes,"  cried  the  girl,  with  wild  eagiemess.  **  I  did  Ifetf 
something.  I  heard  Dogwood  and  Sir  Edward  speaking  of  sometluog 
of  the  kind,  that  night  I  discovered  the  secret  panel.  What  thtf 
it  1     O,  I  forget— I  forget." 

<<  Take  time,  my  dear  young  lady.  Do  not  agitate  yourself  thtis. 
Compose  yourself,  and  try  to  recollect  the  words  you  overheard.** 

''I  cannot,"  cried  Diamond,  in  piteous  distress.  ^'O^lfeel'so 
stupid — so — so  confused." 

*'tNay,  you  will  get  collected  soon.  Where  ivas  it  you  said  yon 
overheard  them  S" 
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'  *^  In  the  poom  next  ta  mine.  The  panel  opened,  and  tbeir  Toices 
became  quite  distinct." 

*y  And  were  they  speaking  of  this  at  the  moment  ?'-- 
-  *f  I-T-I  father  think  not.     No;  now,  I  recollect.     It  was  about 
their  plans  respecting  me,  and  about  my  parents — what  my  father 
did  for  Mr  Syerly,  and  the  revenge  Sir  Edward  owed  him  for  it.*' 

*^Ahl  very  likely/'  observed  Mr  Strickland,  with  a  sigh  of 
ntiafEiction. 

i*  Then  they  spoke  of  the  object  Sir  Edward  had  in  view,  in 
Qidfiavouring  to  get  me  to  marry  him.  It  was  to  secure  my  father's 
gold,  in  case,  as  he  said,  the  true  heir,  his  brother^s  child,  should 
torn  up,  and  deprive  him  of  the  estate." 

!  ^  Exactly.  I  thought  the  old  fox  had  a  deeper  reason  than  the 
wrowed  one  for  taking  such  a  risky  step.  But  go  on,  Miss  Hunter. 
Tea  are  giving  me  most  important  information.^ 

''The  baronet  next  spoke  of  two  letters  he  had  found  in  his 
brother's  bureau,  which  gave  him  to  understand  that  there  was  a 
wife  and  child.  The  letters,  I  think,  must  have  been  from  the 
kdy,  and  said  something  about  having  the  oertifieate  all  safe  in  the 
bureau." 

^  Ah  !  are  you  sure  of  this ) "  cried  the  lawyer,  eagerly. 

^  Quite  sure.  I  gathered  it  distinctly  from  the  conversation. 
And  I  learned  likewise,  that  Sir  Edward  had  not  burnt  the  letters 
he  had  found,  but  that  they  are  in  the  same  secret  drawer  in  which 
be  got  them." 

*' Better  and  better;  the  mystery  opens  up  beautifully.  This 
•onrant,  then,  must  be  the  baronet's  confident  ? " 

'^  Yes ;  but  he  seems  to  have  discovered  the  secret  accidentally. 
The  baronet,  however,  offered  him  a  thousand  pounds,  if  Dogwood 
90uld  discover  that  they  were  dead,  or  rendered  unable  to  annoy 
him."    . 

**  Ha  1  indeed — a  temptation  to  crime.  We  must  be  wary.  But 
go  on.  Miss  Hunter." 

I  don't  think  I  heard  any  more,"  said  Diamond,  reflectively. 

No,  the  conversation  went  back  to  their  plans  respecting  me." 
Very  good,"  returned  Strickland,  rubbing  his  hands.  ^  Now, 
Mis^  Hunter,  or  Gray  rather,  I  need  not  ask  if  you  will  be  guided 
by  me.  I  know  you  will.  Your  past  conduct  in  regard  to  this 
¥ery  matter  is  enough  to  convince  me  how  very  prudent  vou  are. 
I  wish  you  to  refrain  from  making  any  one  acquainted — your 
parents,  or  even  Henry — with  what  you  have  now  told  me.  Do 
you  agree  to  this  ?" 

^'Willingly,"  responded  Diamond.  ^'But  I  wonder  much  that 
Henry  hinted  nothing  of  the  discovery  he  and  Mr  Everly  had  made. 
I  observed  a  strange  gaiety  about  him  yesterday,  but  could  not 
understand  the  cause." 
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**  TBat  resenre  was  very  much  against  his  will,  I  assttre  yod,'' 
rejoined  Mr  Strickland.  **  I  laid  my  veto  on  him  too,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  he  has  obeyed  me.  Bat  I  will  call  at  the  Ganongate 
as  I  go  into  the  city,  and  tell  him  that  his  lips  are  unsealed.  No 
doubt,  he  will  bound  to  Newington  like  an  antelope." 

Diamond  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  blushed;  but  on  her  ingenuous 
face  might  be  read  the  glow  of  happiness  that  the  expe<^ed  visit 
caused  to  fall  upon  her  heart. 

Highly  delighted  with  the  result  of  his  ezaminaticm,  the  lawyer, 
without  even  waiting  to  see  Mr  or  Mrs  Gray,  took  his  departure, 
and  went  straight  to  Mrs  Ford's,  where  he  found  his  two  friends 
anxiously  expecting  him. 

''Now,  don't  begin  to  question  me,''  he  said,  with  frank  good 
humour.  "  I  am  a  lawyer,  you  know,  and  cannot  tell  all  I  know 
or  think,  even  to  my  clients.  Listen,  then,  to  what  I  deem  it  right 
to  impart.  I  hare  been  at  Rockhart  Hall ;  have  seen  its  present 
occupier,  and  angled  a  good  deal  with  him.  I  have  made  out  a 
good  deal.  I  have  assured  myself  that  Sir  Edward — for  I  suppose^ 
for  form's  sake,  we  must  still  call  him  Sir  Edward — knew  long  ago 
that  his  brother  had  been  lawfully  married,  and  left  an  heir,  though 
he  could  not  discover  them,  which  was  just  as  well,  as  he  would 
have  held  out  towards  the  heir  of  Rockhart  Hall  any  thing  but  a 
helping  or  protecting  hand.  He  knows,  however,  that  our  proof  is 
scanty,  and  will,  I  firmly  believe,  give  us  mortal  battla  Well,  we 
are  not  very  well  armed  certainly;  but  I  took  it  upon  me  to  say^ 
that  we  would  ofler  him  fight." 

''You  did  right,  Mr  Strickland,''  cried  Richard,  impetuously, 
'*  If  necessary,  I  shall  spend  every  farthing  I  possess  in  this  cause, 
and  think  it  well-disposed  of,  if  his  destruction  shall  follow." 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  outburst,  the  lawyer,  turning 
to  Henry,  said, "  Now,  young  gentleman,  I  have  been  at  Newington 
this  morning,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  certain  young  lady 
there  expects  your  worship  to  visit  her.  She  now  knows  what  has 
been  discovered,  and  you  are  free  to  talk  to  her  about  it  aa  much  as 
you  please." 

Henry  needed  no  other  hint,  and  in  another  minute  he  was  gone. 

"  And  so  this  is  the  bureau,"  said  the  lawyer,  approaching  the 
curiously-carved  piece  of  furniture. 

"  It  is,''  answered  Everly ;  "  very  curious,  isn't  it )  There  is  one 
at  Rockhart  Hall  exactly  similar." 

"  So  there  is,"  observed  the  lawyer.  "  I  observed  it  yesterday. 
Have  you  sought  for  any  more  secret  drawers  ? " 

"  We  have,  but  cannot  find  them." 

"Hump'  muttered  the  lawyer  to  himself.  "In  that  case,  it 
must  be  broken  to  pieces;  for  the  certificate  we  must  have." 

While  these  various  moves  were  being  made  by  the  worthy  Mr 
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Strickland,  on  on^  side  of  this  very  interesting  game  which  was 
begun  to  be  played^  those  on  the  other  side  were  not  idle.  No 
Booner  had  Dogwood  shown  the  lawyer  very  unceremoniously  to  the 
door,  than  the  baronet  called  to  him  from  the  landing ;  and,  running 
npf  the  valet  found  his  master  bursting  with  suppressed  passion,  ana 
P^.e  with  fear. 

*'  Come  hither.  Dogwood:  quick,  quick  !"  he  exclaimed,  beckoning- 
him  to  follow  into  his  private  room. 

The  valet  obeyed;  and,  with  his  natural  cautiousness,  closed  the 
door.  Meanwhile,  the  baronet  strode  up  and  down  the  chamber 
like  one  possessed.  His  hands  twitched  together  vehemently;  his 
^eavy  brows  lowered  till  they  hung  over  his  baleful  eyes,  which 
roiled  out  beneath  them  glances  of  restless  fire. 

"In  Heaven's  name,  Sir  Edward,  what  is  the  matter?''  asked 
the  astonished  and  somewhat  alarmed  Dogwood. 
.    '<  Damnation  is  the  matter!"  roared  his  master,  the  torrent  at 
leqgth  bursting  forth  unrestrainedly.     '*  It  has  come  upon  us  at 
Ust — come  like  a  thunder-clap." 

''What!  has  the  girl  blabbed  after  all?"  inquired  Dogwood, 
ao^ioiusly. 

.  **  O,  curse  the  girl.  No,  that's  not  it,  but  ten  thousand  times 
worse.  That  brat  of  Ringald*s  has  turned  up  now,  though  we  have 
jconfljantly  been  baffled  in  the  search  for  him — and  turned  up  too, 
in  a  way  which  gives  us  qo  chance  to  get  him  quietly  disposed  of." 

"  Where  is  he  1 "  gasped  the  bewildered  valet. 

'<In  Edinburgh,"  replied  the  baronet.  ''He  has  been  always 
there." 

^  And  his  mother  tool" 

''NTo;  that  is  so  far  fortunate.  The  news  of  Bingald's  death 
killed  her,  and  this  is  why  no  claim  has  been  made.  No  papers 
could  be  found  to  show  who  she  was." 

"  But  the  bureau?"  suggested  Dogwood. 

'*  Ay,  there  it  is.  It  seems  the  other  day  they  came  upon  one 
secret  drawer,  and  found  enough  to  show  who  the  boy*s  father  was ; 
but  that  other  repository,  with  its  important  document,  has  as  yet 
escaped  them.  Dogwood,  our  whole  chance  rests  on  that.  If  they  g^t 
the  certificate,  we  are  undone ;  if  toe  get  it,  we  can  laugh  at  them. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  We  know  where  it  is — they  don't. 
What  is  to  be  done  r* 

^  Ooiild  it  not  be  got  hold  of  1 "  asked  Dogwood,  getting  excited. 
-     "  That's  it.  Dogwood.     Now,  mark  me,  I  will  give  you  a  thou* 
sand  pounds  for  that  certificate." 

The  valet's  sharp  eyes  twinkled  rapidly.  "  How  is  it  to  be  done  1 " 
he  inquired,  with  breathless  earnestness. 

''By  dexterity.  You  must  manage  to  get  at  the  bureau,  and 
extract  the  paper  from  the  secret  drawer/' 
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**  It  will  be  a  difficult  task,"  replied  Dogwood,  despondmgljr, 

<<  And  therefore  the  reward  I  offer  is  a  large  one.  But  it  maf 
not  be  so  difficult  as  you  imagine.  A  few  moments  beside  that 
bureau,  when  no  one  sees  you,  and  the  thing  is  done  without  risk 
of  any  kind.  I  will  show  you  the  secret  of  the  spring.  It  is  most 
cunningly  contrived,  and  can  hardly  be  discovered ;  but  if  they  knew 
that  such  a  paper  was  there,  they  would  break  the  bureau  to  atoms 
rather  than  want  it.     Now,  do  you  consent?" 

"  I  will  try,  at  least.  I  will  do  my  utmost,"  answered  Dogwood, 
promptly. 

"  Come  forward,  then." 

They  approached  the  bureau,  and  Sir  Edward  pointed  to  a  comer 
near  the  top. 

«  Do  you  see  that  drawer?"  he  asked,  laconically. 

'^  I  do,*'  replied  Dogwood,  looking  eagerly  at  it. 

"  Well,  the  cavity  is  behind  it,  and  cannot  be  got  to  except  when 
the  drawer  is  open  exactly  two  inches  and  a  half.  See,  I  open  it 
to  the  proper  distance,  by  keeping  an  eye  on  this  mark  in  the  side 
Now,  by  some  concealed  and  apparently  complicated  machinery,  the 
little  panel  at  the  back  can  be  made  to  fly  into  a  groove,  -if  at  this 
juncture  you  press  with  the  edge  of  your  thumb  nail  upon  this  upper 
narrow  strip  of  veneer;  and  if  you  listen  attentively,  you  will  hear 
a  sharp  click.  Hist!  that  is  it.  Now,  the  cavity  at  the  back  is 
revealed ;  pull  out  the  drawer,  and  you  will  see." 

Dogwood  did  as  requested.  He  withdrew  the  drawer  from  its 
place,  and,  looking  behind,  saw  an  open  recess,  in  which  the  two 
letters  lay. 

"  Now,"  continued  his  master,  ^*  put  in  the  drawer,  and  shut  it  to 
the  same  distance  as  before ;  then  press  your  thumb  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  under  strip  of  veneer,  when  a  similar  click  wiH 
inform  you  that  the  panel  is  back  to  its  place." 

The  baronet  was  at  the  moment  doing  what  he  described;  and 
pulling  out  the  drawer  again,  he  showed  that  the  recess  was  entirely 
concealed,  and  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  such  an  aperture  was 
discernible.  Dogwood  imitated  his  mechanical  operations,  and, 
after  a  few  trials,  could  unclose  and  reclose  the  recess  with  great 
rapidity. 

"  That  I  can  scarcely  fail  in,  provided  the  spring  of  the  other 
bureau  goes  as  smoothly,**  he  said,  with  great  satisfaction.  **  Bnt 
the  grand  difficulty  is,  to  get  near  it  unseen." 

''  And  that  must  be  accomplished  either  by  ingenuity  or  daring," 
replied  his  master,  in  a  deep,  determined  voice. 

The  two  worthies  sat  planning  a  scheme  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object  till  it  was  far  into  the  night* 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

CHECKMATED. 

We  need  not  describe  the  first  meeting  between  Diamond  and 
Henry,  after  the  former  knew  that  Henry's  birth  was  discovered, 
and  when  they  were  free  to  converse  upon  the  subject.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  joy  and  delight  of  an  unspeakable  kind 
were  felt  by  both ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  they  could  indulge 
unreservedly  and  unrestrainedly  in  those  hopes  and  emotions  natu« 
ral  to  their  position  as  lovers.  And  the  delightfulness  of  their  en« 
dearments  was  intensified  by  the  brightness  of  the  region  into  which 
ihey  had  suddenly  emerged.  A  little  while  ago,  and  all  was  gloomt 
and  darkness;  now  the  shadows  had  dispersed  like  mist  before  the 
•an,  and  nothing  remained  of  all  the  former  desolation  but  its  recol- 
lection— ^a  recollection  which  seemed  rattier  to  heighten  the  present 
felicity.  Now,  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  self-denial  they 
had  exercised — the  sacrifice  to  conscience  and  honour  which  both 
had  made.  Duty  had  covered  its  road  with  thorns,  while  inclina- 
tion had  laid  down  a  pathway  of  flowers;  but  they  heroically  chose 
the  rough  and  the  rugged  path,  and  now  they  had  their  reward. 
In  frank,  child-like  confidence,  they  went  together  into  the  pr&- 
aence  of  Diamond's  parents,  filled  them,  too,  with  joy  by  the  tidings 
which  they  brought,  and  received  their  warmest  blessing.  It  was 
arranged,  however,  at  Henry's  request,  that  the  marriage  should  be 
delayed  till  the  law  had  given  him  bis  birthright,  or  given  its  de- 
dsion  in  favour  of  the  usurper— a  result  not  unexpected,  seeing 
that  conclusive  legal  proof  was  awanting. 

Both  Henry  and  Diamond's  parents  thought  that  the  joy  occa- 
'feioned  by  the  girl's  restoration  was  incomplete  till  they  had  seen  and 
thanked  Ned  Oakham  for  his  brave  conduct;  and,  at  their  united 
request,  Richard  despatched  a  message  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  be 
might  come  to  Edinburgh. 

Spring  was  now  at  its  height,  and  soon  it  would  merge  into  sum- 
mer. The  country  was  beginning  to  clothe  itself  in  its  new  yearly 
suit  of  green,  and  put  on  its  many-coloured  ornaments  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  genial  change  without,  among  the  fields  and  woods, 
penetrated  even  to  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  smoky  canopy 
which,  all  the  winter,  had  rested  over  the  house-tops,  melted  gradu- 
ally away,  and  the  fleecy  clouds  appeared  beyond,  with  patches  of 
blue  sky  between.  The  sun,  whose  rays  had  for  months  been  toO 
level  to  strike  into  courts  and  closes,  rose  high  enough  in  the  hea* 
Tens  to  cast  a  gleam  through  windows  where  he  had  looked  with 
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kindly  ligbt  in  the  past  autumn,  and  the  inmates  welcomed  the 
returning  guest  with  many  grateful  smiles. 

It  was  late  on  a  morning  such  as  this,  that  a  stout,  homely-looking 
man  sauntered  down  the  High  Street,  looking  curiously  at  the  shops 
and  houses,  and  evidently  much  taken  up  with  the  things  around 
him.  llo,  at  the  same  time,  kept  his  eye  on  the  names  of  the 
Yarious  closes  and  streets  which  be  passed,  and,  when  he  came  to 
the  Ganongate,  proceeded  at  even  a  slower  pace,  and  scanned  every 
house  most  attentively. 

The  stout,  homely  man  was  Ned  Oakham.  Ned  had  not  b^ 
much  about  a  town,  and  never  in  Edinburgh  before;  but  he  wss 
naturally  sharp  and  shrewd,  and  few  people  would  have  taken  bin 
for  a  country  stranger.  He  stopped  at  length  alu^ther,  in  front  of 
an  entry,  and,  after  running  his  eye  up  the  huge  pile  of  buildin|^ 
stept  inside,  and  began  to  ascend  the  stair,  passing  door  after  door, 
till  he  came  to  one  marked  "  T.  Ford/'  at  which  he  knocked. 

It  was  opened  by  Mrs  Ford  herself;  and  the  worthy  landlady, 
after  looking  at  Ned  all  over,  waited  to  hear  his  bosineaa. 

''Does  Mr  Everly  stop  hero?"  inquired  the  gamekeeper. 

''  Aj  does  he,*'  was  the  answer;  '^  but  he's  no  in  at  present." 

"  Then  I  can  wait,"  rejoined  Ned,  coolly.  ''  It'll  not  be  long,  I 
suppose?" 

''O  no;  I  expec  him  every  minute.  But  come  awa  into  the 
kitchen  and  sit  doon,  if  ye  want  particularly  to  see  him." 

Thus  invited  Ned  strode  into  the  passage,  and  thence  into  the 
kitchen,  where  the  landlady  placed  a  chair  for  him  near  the  fire. 

*'  It's  a  braw  mornin*  this,  sir,"  she  said,  half  with  the  view  to 
say  something  in  the  way  of  conversation,  and  half  with  the  purpoie 
of  getting  to  know  something  about  the  visitor. 

"  A  very  fine  morning,  ma'am,"  replied  Ned,  with  his  usual  blunt 
civility.  *<  But  you  town  folks  cannot  know  much  about  that,  it  ii 
80  dark  and  dingy  among  those  tall  houses." 

''  Ye  come  frae  the  country,  then?"  said  Mrs  Ford,  in  an  inquir- 
ing tone. 

*'  Yes,  I  do.  I  could  not  live  here  among  smoke  and  noise,  and 
never  see  the  green  fields,  or  the  bums  sparkling  in  the  sun,  or  the 
moonlight  among  the  trees." 

''  Ah !  ye  wad  learn,  lad.  I  thocht  sae  tae,  ance.  I  thocht  I 
could  never  thole  to  be  here  a'  my  days.  That  was  whan  I  was  s 
bit  lassie,  in  my  teens;  for  ye  maun  ken  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
ipountry,  as  weel  as  yersel'.  I  cam  to  Edinbro'  to  be  a  servant, 
meanin'  to  gang  back  in  a  year  or  twa;  but  fa'in'  acquent  wi'  ft 
young  lad,  a  printer,  I  never  did  it;  for  I  was  his  wife  nlony  year, 
and  now  I'm  bis  widow." 

<<  And  have  you  no  hankling  after  the  country  at  all  t "  asked  Ned. 

<<  Weel,  to  tell  ye  truth,  I  sometimes  think  I  hae,    I'm  gettin' 
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udd  noWy  and  think  I  wad  like  to  spend  my  last  days  amang  the 
grass  and  the  gowans.  If  it  wasna  that  I  wad  lie  near  Thamas  in 
the  toon,  I  wad  he  dowie  to  think  o'  hein'  laid  i'  the  Canongate 
kirkyard,  where  the  grass  never  grows  fresh,  nor  hirds  sit  and  sing 
upon  the  headstanes.  Bnt  maybe  FU  hae  my  wish  yet ;  for  Henry 
nid,  only  the  ither  nicht,  that  if  he  gaed  to  Rockhart  Hall,  I  wad 
be  diure  to  gang  tae.  But,  losh  me !  what  am  I  haverin*  at ) "  con- 
tinaed  Mrs  Ford,  checking  herself,  as  she  saw  the  visitor  looking  at 
her  with  peculiar  interest.  *<  Ye  canna  understand  or  care  ony  thing 
•boot  what  I  mean/' 

.  "Don't  11"  rejoined  Ned.  "  There  you  are  mistaken,  good  lady. 
Bnt  what  about  Henry  going  to  Rockhart  Hall )  I  suppose  that  is 
the  other  gentleman  who  lodges  with  you.  He  can't  have  any  con- 
nection with  Rockhart  HalU" 

**  Has  he  no,  though  ?  Ah !  lad,  but  ye  are  oot  there.  He  has 
eonnection  wi'  it,  and  very  guid  connection,  tae." 

^  Indeed !  and  how  does  master  like  that  ?  " 

•*  Maister !     Whatna  maister  1 " 
.  •*  Why,  Mr  Everly,  to  be  sure." 

"Is  Mr  E?erly  your  maister?"  inquired  the  landlady,  with  great 
interest. 
.  **  Of  course  he  is;  and  a  very  good  master,  too." 

^  m  swear  that — me  that  kens  him  sae  weel.  But  may  I  speer 
jer  namel" 

"O,  by  all  means.  My  name  is  Ned  Oakham,  and  I'm  not 
•shamed  of  it  anywhere.'* 

**Ned  Oakham!"  cried  Mrs  Ford,  starting  up  in  amazement. 
*Guid  guide  us!  are  ye  Ned  Oakham?" 

Ned  only  nodded,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  quiet,  amused  smile. 

**  Preserve  us  a' !  and  I've  sutten  ye  doon  in  the  kitchen — you, 
that  should  be  in  the  best  room  in  the  hoose !  But  I'm  shure  ye'll 
BO  be  angry;  for,  ye  see,  I  didna  ken  wha  ye  were." 

"Heyday!  what's  the  matter  now?"  cried  Ned,  astonished  at  the 
influence  produced  by  the  announcement  of  his  name. 

''Matter!"  echoed  the  landlady.  <*  Matter  enough !  Are  ye  no  the 
brave  fallow  that  saved  Diamond  frae  that  awfu'  man,  the  baronet?" 

''Diamond! — O,  you  mean  Mr  Gray's  daughter]  Ah  I  that  was 
one  lucky  thing  I  did  in  my  life." 

"  Losh,  man,  come  ben  to  the  room.  Mr  Everly,  and  Henry  tae, 
will  be  rale  angry  at  me  keepin*  ye  here." 

''0,  nonsense;  but  tell  me,  what  has  Henry  to  do  with  Rockhart 
Hain" 

"It's  his,  Maister  Oakham.  He's  the  richtfu'  heir  to  it;  for  we 
just  fand  oot  the  ither  day  that  he's  the  son  o'  Sir  Edward's  brither 
—him  that  was  killed  aff  his  horse — only  they  canna  get  the  mar- 
riage lines.     They  think  they  are  in  a  baroo  thing  that  stands  in 
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Henry's  room  there,  bat  canna  fa'  in  wi'  them.    Hooever,  Mir 
Strickland  the  lawwer  is  gaunna  tak  the  matter  afore  the  coort, 

and Gracious  me!  there's  somebody  at  the  doof.     Ck>me  awa 

ben  to  Mr  £verly*s  room,  afore  I  gang  and  open  it.** 

She  hastily  led  the  way  to  the  apartment  she  mentioned,  and 
getting  Nod  seated,  ran  away  to  aoswer  the  door,  leaving  him 
greatly  amazed  at  the  fame  and  consideration  his  late  night  adven- 
ture had  brought  him.  He  did  not  know  that  this  was  but  the  &nit 
of  a  series  of  similar  attentions  he  was  destined  to  receive  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  or  two;  that  he  would  be  the  lion  of  the 
circle  into  which  he  was  about  to  be  introduced,  and  ezperienoe  at 
all  hands  the  most  admiring  and  grateful  attention — oonaideratioa, 
in  fact,  of  a  nature  that  rather  annoyed  him  than  otherwise. 

While  thinking  of  the  unexpected  estimation  in  which  he  wu 
held  by  the  landlady,  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  voices  in  the 
passage;  but  when  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room  opened,  and  the 
sound  reached  him  distinctly,  he  started,  and  listened  with  eagemeee. 
"  Very  weel,  sir ;  ye  can  just  wait  here  if  je  want  to  see  Maisfer 
Smith  sae,"  said  Mrs  Ford.  <<  This  is  his  room,  and  I  expec  him 
every  moment." 

"  Very  good,  ma'am — very  good,"  answered  a  voice,  whieh,  in 
spite  of  its  attempt  at  high  English,  Ned  recognised  to  be  Dogwood's. 
"Confound  it!  what  can  the  fellow  want  here?"  muttered  the 
gamekeeper  to  himself.  **  He  has  come  for  no  good,  I  wamnt 
ril  just  watch  him,  seeing  that  the  landlady  has  gone  and  left  him 
in  that  room  by  himself." 

Ned  advanced  to  the  door  which  separated  the  rooms,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  and  putting  his  eye  to  the  keyhole,  had  a  full  view  of  ike 
valet.  He  was  dressed  in  tiptop  fashion,  and  disguised  with  false 
hair  and  beard,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  deceive  Ned,  who  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  his  person.  When  Ned  got  the  first  glance  of 
him,  he  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  chair  to  which  the  landn 
lad  J  had  pointed  when  she  left  the  room.  A  smile  of  excited,  eager 
triumph  was  on  his  face,  and  hia  grey  eyes  gleamed  with  delight  ai 
they  were  fixed  on  the  bureau,  towards  which  he  slipped. 

The  gamekeeper  held  his  breath,  and  gazed  steadily  through  the 
keyhole.  Fortunately,  the  bureau  was  opposite  the  door,  and  he 
could  distinctly  observe  the  valet*s  motions. 

Dogwood  ran  his  hand  over  a  drawer  at  one  comer,  and  tugged 
at  the  handle;  but  it  was  locked.  He  then  took  a  small  key  from 
his  pocket,  inserted  it^  and  unlocked  the  drawer  with  ease.  He 
drew  it  out  a  very  little,  then  pressed  his  thumb  on  the  upper 
strip  of  veneer,  and  pulling  out  the  drawer  altogether,  looked  eagerly 
behind.  He  was  evidently  disappointed,  for  he  quickly  replaced  it, 
and  pushing  it  carefully  in  to  within  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
9urfaqe,  pressed  again  upon  the  veneer.    This  time  he  did  it  with  iQOie 
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force,  and  a  sharp  click  was  heard ;  hut  at  the  same  moment  the  laud- 
'lady'a  foot  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  he  hastily  ran  to  his  seat. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  it,  and  assumed  a  careless  attitude,  when 
•Mrs  i^t>rd  entered  the  room,  and  thus  addressed  him : 

^  I'm  vexed,  sir,  that  ye  canna  see  Henry  enoo.     He  has  just 
•ent  a  meseage,  that  he'll  no  be  hame  till  four  o'clock." 

Dogwood's  i&ee  grew  pale  beneath  the  dark,  false  locks,  and  a 
discomfited  look  gathered  on  his  features. 

^^Not  till — till  four  o'clock?"  he  stammered,  and  glanced  ner- 
■vonsly  at  the  bureau. 

^  That's  just  what  Betsey  says.  But  if  ye  ca'  then,  ye'll  be  shuro 
to  Bee  him." 

**  Ah  i  yes— i-yes— of  course.  Pray,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
^  for  a  little  water  to  me.     I  feel  thirsty." 

*'  O,  it's  no  far  awa,"  rejoined  the  landlady.  ^'  There's  the  jug 
fend  the  glass  at  yer  elbow." 

Thus  foiled  in  his  cunning  attempt  to  get  Mrs  Ford  out  of  the 
itxim,  Dogwood  seemed  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  slowly 
poured  out  a  little  of  the  water,  and  as  slowly  drank  it  off;  then, 
Apparently  unable  to  make  a  plea  for  remaining  longer,  he  rose. 

"  Four  o'clock,  did  you  say,  ma'am  ? "  he  inquired.  "  Will  he 
Mt  be  back  before  that 9" 

*<  He'll  no  be  a  moment  afore  it ;  but  ye  may  be  shure  he'll  no  be 
Ahint  it." 

**  Ah  I  well,  I  will  call  about  that  time,"  he  answered,  with  an  effort 
at  carelessness,  and  followed  Mrs  Ford  out  of  the  room,  managing, 
'  however,  as  he  passed  the  bureau,  to  push  in  the  partially  open  drawer. 
Ned  waited  not  a  moment,  but  turning  the  handle  of  the  door 
against  which  he  leaned,  glided  into  the  other  room,  rushed  to  the 
•bureau,  pulled  out  the  drawer,  looked  behind,  and  saw  an  open 
recess,  in  which  lay  a  bundle  of  papers.  These  he  grasped,  shut 
ihe  drawer  into  its  place,  regained  the  apartment  he  had  left,  and 
bad  the  papers  concealed  in  his  breast  just  as  Mrs  Ford  popped  in 
her  head  at  the  door  which  opened  from  the  passage. 

^Maister  Oakham,  ye'll  no  see  Maister  Everly  here  till  four 
o'clock,"  she  exclaimed.  ^^  Henry  and  him  are  gaunna  get  their 
denner  at  Newington.  But  ye  had  better  gang  oot.  Here's  fietsejr 
will  show  ye  the  road,  and  they'll  be  a'  rale  glad  to  see  ye." 

"  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Ned.  ''  Master  ordered  me  to  come  here, 
ftnd  1  can't  disobey  orders,  you  know.  So,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  a  rest, 
I'll  just  go  out  and  see  the  town,  and  return  by  four." 

*'  0,  very  weel;  then  Betsey  can  tell  Maister  Richard  that  ye  hae 
come.     Just  sit  still,  and  tak  yer  rest  where  ye  are." 

Mrs  Ford  withdrew,  and  Ned  imtnediately  pulled  out  the  papers, 
turning  them  over  one  by  one,  and  getting  highly  totisfied  with  his 
scrutiny. 
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**  Jast  as  I  expected,"  he  murmared,  joyfally .  ^  Now,  bow  amid 
that  scoundrel  know  how  to  find  these  things 9  That  villanoas  master 
of  his  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  me  see;  what  am  I  to  do 
with  them  ?  Here  are  plenty  letters  from  Master  Ringald  to  prove 
that  the  lady  was  his  wife;  bat  if  there  wasn^t,  here  is  the  certifi- 
cate all  right.  Bat  what  am  I  to  do  with  them) — give  them  to 
master?  I  don't  see  as  how  I  can  do  any  thing  else.  Yes,  I  can. 
There's  Mr  Strickland,  the  lawyer  as  has  the  case  in  hand;  he'll  U 
the  best  to  give  them  to,  for  he'll  know  what  ase  to  make  of  them. 
What  a  lacky  fellow  I  am  I  Ha^  ha!  Master  Dogwood,  IVe  spoiled 
your  sport  again." 

Ned  did  not  sit  long  in  the  room  after  coming  to  this  decision; 
and  yet  he  did  not  want  to  eyince  precipitancy  sufficient  to  roose 
the  attention  of  Mrs  Ford,  whom  he  wished  for  the  present  to  keep 
in  ignorance  of  the  glorious  discoyery  just  made.  So  after  sitting 
a  little,  and  contemplating  with  extreme  satisfaction  the  &ct  that 
Sir  Edward  was  again  in  his  master's  power,  and  that  he  had 
realized  his  wish  in  being  the  means  of  bringing  him  there,  he  put 
on  his  hat,  and  sauntered  into  the  kitchen. 

'*  Losh !  Maister  Oakham,  ye  hinna  sutten  lang,"  said  the  landlady. 

*'  No,"  rejoined  Ned ;  ^^  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  this  grand  city  of 
yours.  I  hope  Til  not  lose  myself;  but  if  1  do,  1  suppoae  boom 
worthy  inhabitant  will  be  good  enough  to  set  me  right." 

*'  O  nae  fears  o'  ye  losin'  yersell,"  remarked  Mrs  Ford.  ^  If  ye 
keep  to  the  wide  streets,  and  dinna  gang  doon  ony  closes,  ye  canns 
gang  far  wrang.  Ye  maun  gang  to  the  Castle,  to  see  that  grett 
big  gun  they  ca'  Mons  Meg>  and  Holyrood,  and  the  Parliament 
lEoose  What  a  pity  but  ye  had  some  acquentence  to  gang  wi'  ye  I 
But  I  fancy  ye  dinna  ken  ony  body  in  Edinbro*  ?" 

'^  Nobody  hut  Mr  Strickland,  the  lawyer,"  answered  Ned,  care- 
lessly.    **  Does  he  reside  far  from  thfs  ?" 

'^Gey.  He  lives  in  St  Andrew's  Square.  That's  owre  i'  the 
New  Toon  ;  but  it's  no  ill  to  find  frae  here.  Jast  gang  up  till  ys 
come  to  the  Trone,  that  great  big  kirk  stannin'  by  itseP;  then  torn 
to  yer  richt,  doon  the  North  Brigg,  and  ye're  at  the  end  o'  Princes 
Street;  cross  owre^  and  gang  up  a  narrow  street  they  ca'  West 
Register  Street.  It  has  a  gey  wheen  turns  in  it,  but  it  lands  ye 
in  St  Andrew's  Square." 

Ned  listened  very  attentively  to  this  description  of  the  way  to 
the  lawyer's ;  and  buttoning  his  breast  carefully  up,  for  sake  of  the 
important  documents  it  contained,  he  prepared  to  set  out* 

'*  Ay,  that's  richt,"  said  the  landlady,  who  observed  the  motion; 
"  ye  canna  be  owre  carefu'  o'  yer  pockets,  for  there's  aye  a  wheen 
licht-fingered  gentry  gaun  aboot." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  hope  I  shall  avoid  them,"  said  Ned>  as  she  let 
him  out  at  the  door* 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

THE  VISIT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES, 

..  Without  much  difficulty  Ned  found  his  way  to  St  Andrew 
Square,  and  passing  round  it,  looked  carefully  at  the  shining 
oatne-plates.  He  had  not  long  to  search,  for  on  a  neat^  modest 
piece  of  brass,  which  appeared  in  the  centre  of  a  newly-painted 
door,  he  saw  Mr  Strickland's  name,  and  going  forward,  was  about  to 
knock  with  his  stick,  when  on  another  brass-plate  he  read  tho 
words,  "  Open  the  Door." 

'  Ked  did  as  this  silent  monitor  directed.  He  opened  the  door, 
walked  along  a  broad  clean  passage,  and  knocked  at  another  door, 
4>n  which  he  looked  for,  but  did  not  see,  a  similar  injunction. 
'.  It  was  opened  by  a  tall  lad,  who  held  a  pen  in  one  hand ;  and 
•till  keeping  the  other  on  the  handle  of  the  opened  door,  mutely 
inquired  Ned's  business. 

"Is  Mr  Strickland  at  homel"  inquired  the  gamekeeper. 

The  youth  looked  at  Ned,  and  observing  his  country  appearance, 
thonght  he  might  safely  have  a  little  fun  at  his  expense ;  he  there- 
fore winked  to  an  older  companion,  who  sat  at  a  desk  within,  and 
replied — 

•*  No;  he  is  not  at  home." 

"When  do  you  expect  himi" 

"  Expect  him  I  I  don't  expect  him  at  all." 

"He  will  not  be  here  to-day,  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing.  I  just  mean  what  I  say — that  I  don*t 
expect  him  to  come  here." 

/  Ned  liked  a  joke  as  well  as  any  one,  and  could  take  it  too  when 
occasion  served ;  but  he  began  to  suspect  that  the  lad  was  playing 
upon  his  supposed  country  ignorance,  and  this  nettled  him. 
Suppressing  his  anger,  however,  he  said,  with  calm  emphasis--* 

"  Is  this  Mr  Strickland's  office?" 
,    «  Yes,  sir." 

"Itisr' 
-    «Itis!" 

**  Is  he  within  just  now  ?  " 

«  Yes." 
'.    "He  is?" 

"  He  is ! "  answered  the  lad,  with  a  broad  grin. 
.4  Ked  said  no  moi^e,  but  walking  quietly  into  the  office,  sat  hin^ 

ai 
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•elf  down  on  a  stool^  folded  bis  arms,  and  looking  steadily  at  tbe 
other,  said — 

'*  Now,  jouDg  mao,  you  have  presumed  to  hoax  me;  that  is,  yoa 
have  tried  it.  1  suppose  your  master's  residence  is  somewhere 
else,  and  yon  thought  yourself  all  safe  in  saying  he  was  not  at 
home.  Ton  observe,  of  course,  that  I  am  from  the  country,  and 
you  and  Mr  Crowquill  there  thought  to  have  a  bit  of  a  lark  with  me. 
Tm  not  your  man,  however;  and  if  you  dare  to  continue  it,  I'll  lay 
you  over  that  stool,  and  supply  the  schoolmaster's  omission." 

*'  Do  you  refer  to  me  %  '*  cried  the  other  lad,  from  behind  his  desk. 

"  To  you,  if  necessary^"  rejoined  Ned. 

The  two  clerks  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  laughter;  but  this  the 
gamekeeper  very  suddenly  pot  a  stop  to,  by  seizing  the  youngest, 
and  inflicting  the  threatened  chastisement,  in  such  a  decided  and 
emphatic  manner,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  be  understood  as  a 
juke. 

''  Now,  young  sir,"  said  Ned,  releasing  him,  **  perhaps  you  will 
noMT  be  inclined  to  tell  your  master  that  I  want  to  see  him." 

"  Wilson,  I  take  you  as  witness  to  this  assault,"  exclaimed  thi 
lad,  nearly  crying  with  shame  and  indignation.  *<  I'll  have  swing- 
ing damages  for  this." 

**  Of  course  you  will,  Tom.  I'll  back  you,  depend  upon  it.  Tht 
country  boor  will  find  out  what  it  is  to  beat  a  gentleman.*' 

**  Gentleman  I "  laughed  Ned  derisively.  '*  Both  of  you  must 
get  a  few  such  beatings  before  you  can  call  yourselves  by  that 
name.  Now,  are  you  going  to  keep  me  here  any  longer,  or  must  I 
go  in  search  of  your  master  myself]" 

**  He  is  engaged,"  replied  Wilson,  shortly.  ^  He  has  no  time  to 
see  such  as  you." 

'^  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  Ned,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  *<  Send  and 
see,  at  all  events." 

"  1  tell  you  it's  of  no  use.  However,  Tom,  you  can  go  up  stain, 
and  say  to  Mr  S.  that  this  unmannerly  fellow  is  here." 

Away  ran  Tom,  and  very  speedily  returned  with  the  triumphant 
message,  that  the  lawyer  could  see  no  one  at  present. 

**  You  have  went  and  come  too  fast,  sir,"  observed  Ned.  **  Toa 
forgot  to  take  my  name  with  you.  Go  back  again,  and  say  that  Ned 
Oakham  wants  to  see  your  roaster." 

The  clerks  got  merry  again,  but  durst  not  explode  as  before^ 
for  they  had  hy  this  time  seen  that  the  visitor  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  But  the  idea  of  a  fellow  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Ned  Oak- 
ham, expecting  such  a  name  to  open  the  door  of  their  master's 
private  chamber,  was  so  extravagantly  green^  that  even  the  dread 
of  another  ignominious  beating  could  not  wholly  restrain  their 
laughter. 

What  Ned's  threatening  look  could  not  do,  a  step  on  the  itair 
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4id — a  qaick,  active  step,  which  sent  them  both  to  their  desks,  and 
■lade  them  plack  the  pens  from  behind  their  ears. 

Presently  Mr  Strickland  entered;  and  without  looking  at  Ned, 
■tept  ap  to  the  elder  lad  with  a  paper,  which  he  requested  him  to 
itopy- 

The  gamekeeper  rose,  and  slipped  quietly  forward  to  his  elbow. 

<*Tou  can't  see  me  jnst  now,  it  seems,  sir  I"  he  said,  in  an  in* 
different  voice. 

''The  lawyer  turned  quickly  round.  ''God  bless  me,  Ned 
Oakham  I  where  have  you  come  from  ? "  he  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
''See  you)  of  course  I  can;  who  said  I  couldn't  V* 

Ned  glanced  at  the  two  youths,  and  seeing  them  trembling  with 
iqpprehension,  magnanimously  resolved  to  conceal  their  uncivil 
fadiaviour. 

"  I.  thought  you  might  be  engaged,"  he  suggested. 

''0,  well  I  I'm  always  busy;  but  a  friend  like  you  I  am  glad  to 
fee.  I  have  not  forgot  yon  good  turn  you  did  us.  But  come  up 
stairs,  and  let  us  have  a  chat." 

The  lawyer  led  the  way,  and  Ned  followed ;  while  the  two  clerks 
watched  their  receding  forms  with  staring  eye  and  open  mouth. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stair^  the  gamekeeper  turned  round,  and  whispered 
to  Tom,  "  Don't  be  afraid  that  Til  blab ; "  then  pursued  the  steps 
of  the  good-natured  lawyer. 

"  By  Jove,  Tom,  there's  a  case,"  whispered  Wilson.  '*  Who 
vould  have  thought  he  was  such  a  friend  of  the  governor's  ?" 

"  He's  a  noble  fellow  too,"  said  tho  repentant  Tom.  "  Did  you 
iee  how  he  screened  us,  when  he  might  have  got  us  into  a  pietty 
scrape?" 

'*  Who  can  he  be?    Ned  Oakham,  what  a  curious  country  name !" 

Leaving  the  astonished  youths  to  wonder  and  imagine  as  they 
please,  let  us  follow  Mr  Strickland  and  the  gamekeeper  to  the 
private  consulting  room  of  the  latter. 

*'I  have  heard  of  this  latter  feat  of  yours,"  said  the  lawyer, 
nibbing  his  hands.  ELow  neatly  you  did  them  I  Every  one  of  us 
awe  you  a  great  deal.     How's  your  wife?" 

*'  Stout  and  healthy,  sir.     We  speak  about  you  many  a  time." 

"  Ah !  and  often  have  I  thought  of  you.  It  was  all  owing  to 
jou  that  we  did  Deepwell  and  young  Everly  so  nicely.  I  wish 
you  could  render  so  effective  assistance  in  a  case  L  have  now  got 
in  hand." 

^  There  is  no  saying  but  I  may,  Mr  Strickland,"  observed  Ned, 
laughing. 

''  Tbere*s  little  chance  of  it,"  returned  Stridiland,  laughing  too, 
but  at  the  same  time  shaking  bis  head.  "  You  have  the  will,  I  dare 
«ay,  but  have  no  means  of  acquiring  the  power." 

^  Well»  you're  a  lawyer,  and  should  know  bestl"  observed  Ned, 
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ftrokin^  bis  chio  to  hide  a  smile.     '^Only,  if  jou  please  to  tell  mt 

the  difficulty^  1  will  haTe  an  idea  whether  or  not  I  coald  overoomt 

it." 

.    The  lawyer  mused  a  little,  theu  answered,  *<  Well,  knowing  how 

shrewd  and  prudent  you  are,  1  don't  mind  if  I  do.     If  you  cannot 

mend,  I  am  convinced  you  will  not  mar  the  matter.     Have  yon 

heard  of  the  discovery  regarding  Mr  Everly's  friend,  Henry?'* 

<*  Never  a  word  of  it  till  this  morning.     Mrs  Ford  told  me  of  it* 

*'  Then  she  perhaps  informed  yuu  that  we  are  dreadfully  in  waol 
of  legal  proof." 

*'  She  spoke  of  the  absence  of  what  she  called  the  marriage  linet; 
I  suppose  she  meant  the  certificate." 

**  Just  so ;  and  without  that  certificate,  we  are  powerless.     Now, 
Ned,  is  this  not  very  provoking,  to  know  that  Henry  is  the  heif 
to  Rockhart  Hall,  and  yet  not  able  to  prove  it?" 
-    ^But  is  there  no  chance  of  the  certificate  turning  up?"  asked 
Xed,  pressing  the  papers  to  his  breast  with  great  satisfaction. 

Mr  Strickland  bent  forward  close  to  the  gamekeeper,  and  laying 
his  finger  on  his  arm,  said,  In  a  low  voice — 

'^  Ned,  1  am  going  to  tell  you  what  nobody  knows  but  my8elf,f 
what  I  would  not  even  tell  to  your  master  or  the  young  man  him^ 
•elf.  Henry  is  an  ardent  lover,  and  Mr  Everly  a  man  impulsivs 
for  revenge  ;  therefore,  neither  can  safely  be  trusted.  Their  feetinga 
you  know,  are  stronger  than  their  judgments,  and  might  lead  them 
to  serious  indiscretions.  What  I  want  is,  a  cool,  clear-headed 
faithful  fellow,  just  like  yourself;  and  I  am  glad  you  havo 
turned  up  to-day.  Now  listen.  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is  a 
certificate ;  I  know  even  where  it  is,  and  yet  cannot  come  at  it."    • 

''  That  looks  strange,  doesn't  it)"  said  Ned,  striving  to  preservt 
his  gravity.     ''It  must,  of  course,  beat  Rockhart  Hall." 

''  No,  it  isn't.  1  have  had  my  hand  possibly  within  six  inches  of 
it,  and  yet  could  not  lay  hold  of  it.     Now,  is  that  not  wonderful  V 

''  Very,"  said  Ned,  looking  as  amazed  as  he  could  in  the  smiling 
face  of  the  little  lawyer. 

'^  Well,  here  is  the  explanation.  In  Henry's  room  stands  t 
bureau;  that  bureau  has  secret  drawers,  in  one  of  which  lies  the 
certificate ;  but  how  to  get  into  the  drawer  is  a  mystery.  Now, 
neither  Henry  nor  your  master  knows  of  this.  In  fact,  nobodj 
does  but  you,  myself,  and — a  lady." 

"  A  lady  V  echoed  Ned.     *«  That  must  be  Mrs  Ford." 

''  Not  at  all,  but  a  lady  with  whom  you  are  acquainted — Miss 
Gray." 

^<  Goodness  me  I  how  does  she  come  to  know  it?"  inquired  tht 
gamekeeper,  in  astonishment. 

''She  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  baronet  and  D(^ 
irood^  which  at  the  time  slie  did  nut  understand ;  bu^  whi«h  bht 
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tnd  I9  bj  comparing  notes,  have  learned  tbe  meaning  of.  No«vv  I 
nave  no  hope  of  discovering  the  secret  of  this  drawer.  Henry  and 
ilx  E^erly  have  wrought  with  tbe  bureau  for  hours,  in  the  hope 
that  such  a  thing  mi^ht  be  there ;  but  all  in  vain — their  search 
ended  in  nothing.  Neither  you  nor  I  would  be  more  successful^ 
but  the  certificate  we  must  have,  and  the  bureau  must  be  taken  ta 
pieces." 

"  Pity  to  spoil  a  good  piece  of  furniture,"  said  Ned,  sentimentally. 

^'  Pshaw !  that  certificate  is  worth  a  million  bureaus.  Do  you 
think  Mr  Everly,  or  Henry  either,  would  hesitate  a  moment  to 
sacrifice  it,  if  they  knew  that  by  doing  so  they  would  effect  the 
ruin  of  Sir  Edward  Rockhart?  No,  no;  depend  upon  it,  this  must 
be  done,  and  speedily  too,  for  I  have  no  doubt  the  cunning  villain 
wriU  press  for  a  decision.  Now,  we  must  get  the  two  gentlemen 
out  of  the  way,  and  do  this  piece  of  work  in  their  absence.  Will 
you  assist  me?" 

"  0  willingly,  sir,  if  it  is  necessary,"  said  Ned,  putting  his  hand 
in  his  breast,  and  pulling  out  some  papers.  ^'  By-the-bye,  Mr 
Strickland,  here  is  a  document  or  two  I  have  come  to  consult  you 
about.** 

"  What  1  you  are  going  to  concern  yourself  with  the  law  too?" 
aaid  Strickland,  good-humoured ly.  <*  As  a  friendt  I  would  advise 
you  against  it.  But  tell  me  your  case^  and  the  suit  may  be 
avoided.*' 

Ned  made  no  answer,  but  quietly  opened  the  certificate^  and 
pushed  it  before  the  lawyer. 

The  latter  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  than  starting  uji^ 
he  exclaimed,  '*  Qod  bless  me,  what  is  this )  '  Certificate  of  Marriage 
between  Ringald  Rockhart  and  Lucy  Armituge,  at  the  chuxch  of 
Silverton,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  March  16,  IS — ^  In  Heaveu'f 
name,  where  did  you  get  thisT' 

'*  I  told  you,  there  was  no  saying  but  I  could  give  you  some 
jaiieistance,"  cried  Ned,  his  face  glowing  with  pleasure. 

**  Why  1  you  are  a  very  necromancer.  But  how  could  thiy 
jiotfsibly  coEtne  into  your  possession  1  I  thought  you  said  you  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  till  this  morning?" 

"  Neither  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Ned,  composedly, 

**Then  where  did  you  get  the  certificate?" 

**  Just  where  you  said  it  was  to  be  found.  In  a  secret  drawer 
in  the  bureau." 

*<  But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful^  did  you  find  out 
the  spot  and  the  trick  of  the  spring  ?** 

"  JL  didn't  do  the  one  or  the  other — it  was  shown  to  me." 

**  Shown  to  you  I    Why,  Ned,  you  are  a  perfect  puzzle^     Who 
showed  it?'' 
'    ^  Guess  ?**  replied  Ned,  with  «  laugh. 
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^  Oh  f  impossible.  But  it  must  have  been  a  friend — tbat  fi 
certain." 

"  0  yes,  a  rery  good  friend,"  chuckled  Ned.  "  No  other  than 
Sir  Edward's  confideDtial  valet,  Jem  Dogwood." 

'*  Dogwood  ! "  echoed  the  lawyer,  boundiog  again  from  bis  seat 
*'  Has  the  fellow  come  over  to  our  side  ?" 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  Til  not  keep  you  any  longer  in  tht 
dark." 

And  Ned  told  the  wondering  lawyer  the  strange  adventure  of  the 
morning. 

'  **  Give  me  your  band,"  cried  the  latter,  unable  to  suppress  bit 
delight,  and  seizing  Ned*s  broad,  rough  palm  in  both  of  his. 
**  Why,  you  were  meant  to  be  a  lawyer — in  fact,  you  are  about  as 
clever  and  discreet  a  fellow  as  I  know.  This  is  a  glorious  eventt 
And  you  say  not  a  soul  knows  of  this  but  ourselves  1'^ 

"  Not  one,  Mr  Strickland." 

** Capital;  the  game's  our  o\vn.  What  an  ass  I  have  been, 
though !  I  might  have  suspected  this.  I  might  have  known  that  the 
other  party  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  paper,  and  its  place 
of  concealment.  The  baronet  has  a  bureau  of  the  same  construction; 
This  explains  how  Dogwood  knew  the  trick  of  the  spring.  'Twai 
boldly  done,  and  very  nearly  successful.  But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  fi 
mile,  and  was  never  more  so  than  here.  Let  me  see.  We  have  aft 
unparalleled  power  in  our  hands.  Do  you  see  how^  Ned  ?  " 
""  "In  course  I  do,"  replied  Ned.  "Whoever  got  that  little  bit  of 
paper  was  sure  to  win  the  day.  We  have  got  it,  so  the  day's  ourai 
What  better  advantage  can  there  be  than  this.?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  whispered  the  lawyer;  "the  ability  to  conceal  our 
advantage.  Nothing  is  so  glorious  as  to  make  your  opponent  suppose 
the  advantage  is  on  his  side,  and  suddenly  show  your  game  aod 
crush  him.     Do  you  see  it  now  1"  .  . 

"I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  said  Ned,  scratching  his  head. 

"  Why,  of  course  Dogwood  is  to  call  again  in  the  afternoon*     B^ 
"will  be  sure  to  call  a  little  before  the  hour  specified.'* 
'   *'0f  course^-I  saw  this  in  a  moment.     But  well  be  ready  t» 
pounce  upon  him." 

"  No  such  thing.     He  must  be  allowed  to  go  as  freely  as  he  comes.*^ 

"You  don't  say  so?"  cried  Ned,  in  astonishment. 

"And  not  only  that,  but  he  must  find  the  papers  in  the  drawcTr 
and  take  them  with  him." 

"O,  come,  come;  tliislvou't  do,"  said  Ned,  with  great  disappro- 
bation. .  "  This  would  be  playing  into  their  hands  with  a  vengeance* 
Would  you  throw  away  the  game  when  it  is  ours?" 

"  Softly,  my  good'  friend,  softly,  1  did  not  say  these  papers,  or 
that  certificate,  but  one  very  like  it — one  which  I  or  one  of  m)r 
clerks  down  stairs  will  sujiply.     You  take  it  now  i' 
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'    •*  Whew  {"whistled  Ned,  with  eager  admiration;  "I   twig  il^ 
You  want  them  to  think  they  are  all  &'dt'eV* 
'    Mr  Strickland  nodded  and  smiled. 

^'  What  scheming  hraius  you  lawyers  must  have  !  It  would  hare 
Veen  doomsday  before  such  a  notion  would  have  entered  my  head.*^ 

The  lawyer  was  by  this  time  looking  over  the  letters. 
.    **  We  will  be  obliged  to  give  them  one  or  two  of  these,"  he  said* 

"  These  too  1  Why,  these  can  be  of  no  use." 
'  *•  No,  but  they  will  render  their  notion  of  security  more  profound. 
What  more  natural  than  that  tbe  lady  should  keep  her  husbandV 
letters  beside  the  certificate !  Now,  if  Dogwood  doesn^t  find  any  of 
these,  they  will  suppose  that  they  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  But 
let  him  have  one  or  two  of  the  more  unimportant  ones,  and  he  and 
his  master  will  imagine  that  they  have  secured  every  thing." 
■  "  Right  again,"  observed  Ned,  with  a  broad  grin.  **  But  about 
the  certificate?  Had  you  not  better  write  the  false  one  yourself? 
These  clerks  of  yours  might  blab." 

•'  "That  is  just  the  conclusion  I  have  conve  to;  for  if  we  can 
possibly  manage  it,  1  would  have  our  discovery  and  plan  kept  from 
every  one,  even  from  your  master  and  his  friend.  Our  triumph  al 
the  end  will  thus  be  all  the  greater,  you  know." 

"No  fear  of  me  saying  a  word,  Mr  Strickland,"  observed  Ned^ 
with  a  wink. 

"Then  you  understand  what  to  do  this  afternoon  1" 

"  Perfectly.  You  give  me  what  papers  you  think  fit,  which  I 
must  manage  to  pop  into  the  drawer  before  Dogwood  comes,  and 
%ilow  him  to  walk  quietly  off  with  them." 

"Exactly.  You  know  your  part  most  thoroughly,  and  will  do  it 
to  perfection,  Don*t  you  feel  in  a  perfect  ecstasy,  Ned,  in  doing 
these  fellows  so  completely.'*" 

'-  "  I  ne?er  was  nwre  satisfied  all  my  life,"  replied  Ned,  "  unless  it 
was  when  I  had  the  baronet  lying  on  the  ground,  bound  hand  and 
4ootr 

"  He  is  not  less  securely  bound  now,  I  can  tell  you,"  added 
tBtrickland.  "  Possibly,  by  this  fortunate  turn,  we  may  not  only 
^whirl  the  estate  out  of  his  hands,  but  convict  him  of  wilful  fraud—- 
a  crime  which  I  well  knew  he  was  guilty  of,  but  could  not  see  my 
Way  to  prove.  By-the-by,  you  will  take  care  to  keep  out  of 
Dogwood's  sight." 
•'    "  All  right.     I  know  he  must  not  suppose  any  of  U3  knows  him.* 

"  Now,  then,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  go  down  to  the  officii 
ftfld  wait  there  ?  I  have  got  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  perform, 
wd  should  like  to  be  alone  when  Fm  doing  it.  My  two  boys  will 
divert  you."  ' 

^  "Very  civil  boys  those  of  yours,  Mr  Stricklaiad,^  observed  Ned, 
rising  to  go.     *'  The  Tom  oue  especially  is  a  promising  youth.'*^     -' 
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^*Whatl  you  were  taken  with  Tom,  were  jout**  fttked  the 
lawyer,  much  gratified. 

'*Just  about  taken — in  with  him/'  muttered  Ned  to  himself. 
''  Ah  !  he  is  a  smart  oiie^  I  take/'  he  said,  aloud. 

^<  So  he  h,  80  he  is — rather  too  wild,  though.  I  wonder  who  he 
take8  that  of?     Neither  his  mother  uor  me,  at  least." 

<<  Bless  my  heart,  sir!  is  he  your  son?"  inquired  Ned,  turning 
short  round. 

**  Fact,  sir;  my  eldest  and  only  boy,  Tom.  Glad  you  like  him. 
Qo  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance." 

"  He's  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  at  any  rate,**  said  Ned» 
inwardly,  as  he  stept  down  the  stair.  '*  The  old  boy  must  keep  s 
tigliter  liand  on  him,  or  he'll  run  into  mischief.  I  believe  the 
stra))piug  he  got  from  me  will  do  him  no  harm." 

When  the  gamekeeper  entered  the  office,  the  two  youths,  who 
kad  heard  him  coming,  were  very  busy  with  their  pens,  but  looked 
up  when  they  observed  that  he  was  alone.  Ned  took  bis  old  seal 
ou  the  high  stool;  and  folding  his  arms,  looked  deliberately  at 
Tom,  and  smiled. 

Tom  gazed  back  rather  dubiously ;  but  taking  courage  from  the 
smile,  he  smiled  too,  and  Ned  was  glad  to  see  that  it  was  a  bi  iglitf 
open,  ungrudging  relaxation  of  feature. 

**  Well,  young  gent,"  said  the  gamekeeper,  ''  what  are  you  and  I 
going  to  say  Ut  each  other  now  ?  ** 

"  Have  you  split  ]"  asked  Tom,  anxiously. 

'<  Split !  Didn't  you  hear  me  say  that  I  wouldn't  do  that  f  Of 
course,  I  havii't.  If  you  knew  Ned  Oakham,  you  would  know  faf 
wouldn*t  do  that." 

'*  You*re  a  real  true  brick,"  observed  Tom,  coming  forward,  and 
offering  his  hand. 

**  Ah  1  then  you  bear  no  grudge  for  the  liberty  I  took  ?  **  said 
Ned,  glancing  at  the  stool. 

<Mt  was  just  what  I  deserved,"  answered  the  boy,  frankly. 
"Will  you  forgive  me?" 

''  Of  course,  I  will.  But  tell  me  now,  though  you  like  to  laugh 
at  a  country  fellow,  and  take  your  fun  off  Lim,  would  you  not  like 
to  live  in  the  country  at  times  yourself?" 

^^Ay,  that  I  would;  and  get  rides  on  horseback,  and  a  climb 
upon  the  tall  trees." 

<*  I  thought  so;  and  some  sport  with  the  gun.  Well,  why  don't 
you  ask  your  father  to  let  you  ? " 

'<  i  don't  know ;  we  have  no  friends  in  the  country." 

"O  yes,  you  have.  Mr  Everly  would  allow  jou  to  come  to 
Netherton." 

<<0,  would  he?"  cried  Tom,  with  delight.  /'That  would  \m  to 
nice.    Do  you  know  Mr  Everly  ?" 
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:*  *•!  ^should  think  so,"  roared  Ned,  with  a  laugh.  "Why,  Tm  hi9 
gamekeeper;  and  if  you  come,  we*ll  have  a  day's  shooting  together.* 
>  **  What  a  capital  fellow  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  admiring  and 
grateful  boy.  **  Til  take  care  not  to  quiz  country  people  again.'' 
.  At  this  point,  the  lawyer  descended  with  the  packet  made  up, 
tnd  advised  Ned  to  hasten  to  the  Canongute,  for  it  was  near  three 
o'clock.  Ned  promised  to  attend  to  the  various  instructions,  and 
find  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  office  again,  to  tell  how  the 
manoeuvre  succeeded. 

;  "Weel,  Maister  Oakham,  ye  hinna  lost  yersel',  I  see,"  cried  the 
•miling  landlady^  as  she  opened  the  duor  to  him.  *'  But  Tm  shure 
ye'U  be  hungry  now,  and  Til  hae  yer  tea  ready  in  twa  minutes." 

Ned  thanked  her;  for,  in  truth,  he  was  somewhat  hungry.  No 
•ooner  was  Jie  in  Mr  Everly's  room,  than  he  noiselessly  drew  fofth 
the  packet,  and  opening  the  door  of  communication,  deposited  il 
•afely  in  the  recess  of  the  bureau. 

.  "  There,  that's  all  right,"  he  muttered,  when  he  got  safe  back 
again.  **  Dogwood  will  be  here  very  soon,  and  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  observing  his  motions.*' 

•  He  was  not  mistaken.  Before  he  was  half  done  with  his  tea,  he 
heard  a  knock  at  the  outer  door ;  and,  in  a  little  after,  Mrs  Ford 
ushered  the  disguised  valet  into  the  adjoining  apartment. 
I  **  Just  sit  ye  doon,  sir,"  she  said,  in  her  kind,  hospitable  way. 
'^  Maister  Smith  will  be  shure  to  be  here  at  four,  and  it  just  wanti 
leu  minutes." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  thank  you,"  said  Dogwood,  in  his  assumed 
Snglish  tone.  "  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  waiting.  Don't  let 
me  keep  you  up:  pray  retire,  and  go  on  with  your  kitchen  operations.'^ 

"That's  it.  Dogwood;  you  are  doing  it  prime.  Lay  the  butter 
on  thick,  and  get  her  out  of  the  way,"  mumbled  Ned,  with  his 
mouth  full,  as  he  took  up  his  position  by  the  door.  The  good 
landlady,  altogether  unconscious  that  the  visitor  had  come  for  a 
sinister  purpose,  withdrew,  closing  the  door  behind  her;  and  the 
moment  she  was  gone,  he  threw  off  his  indifferent  look,  sat  uprighl 
\n  his  seat,  and  looked  eagerly  towards  the  bureau.  In  another 
instant  he  rose,  passed  across  the  room,  withdrew  the  drawer  fi'om 
its  place,  darted  forward  his  hand,  and  secured  the  packet,  conveying 
it  rapidly  to  his  pocket,  while  a  gleam  of  triumph  lighted  up  hie 
grey  eyes. 

"  It's  all  right,"  Ned  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  as  he  put  itt 
the  drawer,  reclosed  the  spring,  and  locked  the  former,  as  before, 
with  the  little  key  which  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

*'Do  you  think  so?"  grinned  Ned  through  the  keyhole* 
**  Well,  you  are  welcome  to  the  idea,  but  take  care  that  you  don't 
find  yourself  mistaken  one  day.  Now,  I  wonder  if  he  will  stay  till 
Henry  come»  and  what  kind  of  a  lie  he  will  hatch  Co  impose  oa  tba 
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jouth  ?     All  right,  indeed.     Tea ;  it  is — ^not  for  yoo,  thoagh,  but 
for  us." 

Tlie  valet  did  remain.  Possibly  he  thonght  it  might  raise 
suspicion  were  he  to  depart  without  seeing  Henrj,  and  be  tnuted 
to  his  disguise.  He  felt  curious  to  see  the  real  heir  to  Rockhart 
Hall,  though  he  was  doing,  without  compunction,  his  rery  best  to 
deprive  him  of  his  rights. 

A  very  few  minutes  had  passed  ere  the  sound  of  arrivals  wen 
heard  in  the  house,  and  Henry  entered  the  room. 

'*  Mr  Smith,  I  presume  V  said  Dogwood,  rising  and  making  t 
bow. 

**  The  same,  sir,"  answered  Henry,  returning  it,  and  regardiif 
his  unknown  visitor  with  an  inquiring  look. 

*'  You  don't  know  me,  of  course ;  but  my  name  is  Fenton.  I  am 
connected  with  the  great  printing  establishment  of  Reid  8c  Co., 
Paternoster  Row,  and  am  down  in  the  north  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  a  few  hands.  Scotchmen,  you  know,  are  preferred  ia 
London.  I  understand  you  are  a  compositor,  and  shall  be  ha{4>y  to 
come  to  terms  witli  you,  if  you  think  of  crossing  the  Border.** 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Henry,  politely;"  "but  dronoH 
stances  prevent  me  from  leaving  Scotland." 

''  Oh,  indeed  I  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  ioi-disant  Mr  Feotoa. 
'^  I  am  sure  a  youth  of  your  appearance  and  activity  would  aeon  rial 
to  eminence  in  England.*' 

*^  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  returned  Henry.  "  But  it  is  poasiUa 
I  may  soon  leave  the  printing  business." 

"  Oh !  I  see ;  other  prospects  in  view,  I  suppose?  Wellf 
good-day.  if  you  think  better  of  it,  just  drop  a  note  to  Meairi 
Reid  k  Co.,  and  use  my  name — Mr  Fenton." 

*<  Thank  you.  I  shall  not  forget,"  replied  Henry,  and  he  very 
kindly  showed  his  visitor  to  the  door,  nor  remarked  that  the  sharp 
grey  eyes  had  been  scanning  him  very  keenly. 

Meanwhile,  Ned  had  with  great  reluctance  to  leave  his  post  by 
the  door,  and  prepare  to  meet  his  master,  who  had  returned  akmg 
with  Henry.  Mr  Everly  met  his  gamekeeper  with  kind  cordiality; 
but  an  old  man  who  was  behind  him,  sprang  unceremoniously 
forward,  and  threw  his  arms  round  Ned's  neck,  hugging  him  with  a 
vehemence  which  utterly  confounded  the  rough  yet  honest  fellow. 

*<  Heaven  bless  ye,  Maister  Oakham ! "  said  a  tremuloaa  voice. 
**  Man,  Fm  glad  to  see  ye." 

**  So  it  would  appear,"  returned  Ned,  striving  to  get  hit  month 
free  enough  to  speak.  '<  But  in  order  that  I  may  feel  a  similar 
pleasure,  you  must  tell  me  who  you  are." 

**Wha  I  am?  Od,  that's  a  guid  ane  tae.  Dae  ye  no  ken 
Andrew  Pringle?  Did  Diamond  no  say  ony  thing  tae  ye  abool 
Mild  Andrew?" 
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"O  yen;  of  course  she  did.     It  was  you  wbo  brought  her  up.** 

**  Aj  was  it,  man ;  and  prood  am  i  o'  the  bonnie  lassie." 

**  So  you  may,"  said  Ned,  warmly  returning  the  old  man's  embrace. 

**  Bat,  man,  let's  hae  a  richt  look  at  ye,"  cried  Andrew,  standing 
at  ann's-length  to  have  a  proper  view  of  Ned. 

'*With  all  my  heart,"  laughed  Ned,  turning  himself  round,  and 
mniling  to  his  master,  who  was  heartily  enjoying  the  scene. 

"  Losh  preserve  us,  but  ye  are  a  lang,  strappin'  chield  I  What  a 
roond,  red,  hairy  face  ye  hae  gotten !  and  sic  muckle  hands  !  A 
thump  frae  ane  o'  them  wad  be  nae  joke.  Bat,  O  man,  yon  was  a 
braw  nicht's  wark !     We  hae  a'  blessed  ye  for  it  ever  sin  syne." 

^  You  see  what  friends  you  have  got  in  Edinburgh,  Ned,*' 
•bserved  his  master. 

''More,  far  more  than  1  deserve,"  replied  Ned. 

**  Dinna  say  that,  sir,"  interrupted  Andrew.  *'  What  wad  hae 
•ome  ower  Diamond  and  us  a',  if  ye  hadna  taen  her  oot  o'  the  hands 
a'  thae  rascals  1  She  wad  hae  been  murdered,  and  Henry  and  me 
tae  wad  hae  sune  dee'd  o*  grief.  But  here  we  are  a'  happy.  She 
has  fun'  oot  her  folk,  and  so  has  Henry,  a*  by  your  daein's.  Maister 
Oakham,  ye  are  an  angel,  sir,  in  disguise." 

"  Well,  he  has  taken  upon  him  a  very  substantial  shape,"  said 
Richard,  laughing  loudly.  ^'  I  did  not  know  that  angels  had  been 
§0  very  stalwart.  However,  Ned,  lad,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  a  great  deal  of  this  kindness.  Here  comes  another  of  your 
admirers." 

This  was  Henry,  who  greeted  Ned  with  more  refinement,  yel 
with  equal  sincerity,  and  thanked  him  for  the  brave  protection  he 
extended  to  the  idol  of  his  heart.  We  may  leave  this  group,  as 
they  have  doubtless  many  things  to  say  to  each  other,  more  interest* 
ing  to  themselves  than  to  us,  and  follow  Dogwood  on  his  triumphant 
way  to  Rockhart  Hall. 

Never  was  devoted  valet  more  elated.  He  thought  he  had 
accomplished  his  mission  to  perfection,  and  might  now  enjoy  ease 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  to  receive  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  certificate  and  his  silence,  and  would  not  this  suffice  to  a  man 
of  his  modest  desires  1  But  Dogwood  was  not  entirely  influenced 
by  mercenary  feelings  in  the  transaction.  No,  he  had  thrown  his 
whole  soal  into  the  cause.  He  had  served  Sir  Edward  so  long  and 
lo  faithfully,  that  he  had  come  to  identify  himself  with  his  position, 
and  he  proceeded  in  the  business  with  the  same  interest  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own. 

On  reaching  the  Hall,  he  was  not  long  in  seeking  out  his  master, 
who  was  as  usual  in  his  private  room.  During  his  valet's  absence, 
the  baronet  had  suffered  severely  in  mind.  It  was,  in  truth,  an 
anxious  period  for  him,  because  if  he  failed,  his  chance  was  lost| 
and  though  they  had  thought  of  many  plans  to  gain  their  object^ 
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Do^woorl  had  dep?irted  without  any  thing  definite   being  agreed 
upon. 

!Sir  Erlward  started  up  when  the  valet  entered. 

•*Ha!  Docrwood,  you  have  returned,"  he  exclaimed.  ''What 
•uccess.     Quick,  man,  quick;  say  if  you  have  gained  any  thing.** 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  any  more,  Sir  Edward,"  answered  Dog- 
w«H)d,  with  lofty  confidence.  "  Your  enemy  can  trouble  you  no 
more.  I  have  deprived  him  of  his  sting.  Here  is  the  certificate, 
along  with  letters  from  your  brother  to  his  wife." 

The  baronet  clutched  with  eager  hands  at  the  packet,  and 
assured  himself  that  the  good  news  were  true. 

"My  brother's  handwriting,  sure  enough,"  he  cried,  looking  at 
the  letters.  "Dogwood,  you  are  invaluable.  You  have  saved  mc^. 
Tell  me  how  you  secured  these,  and  if  the  opposite  party  kiiow 
what  has  escaped  themi" 

"  They  know  nothing,  Sir  Edward,  absolutely  nothing.  I  do  ndt 
suppose  that  they  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  existence  of  these 
documents;  at  all  events,  they  do  not  dream  of  their  loss.  I  managed 
to  secure  them  without  creating  the  smallest  suspicion.  With  a 
view  to  reconnoitre,  I  assumed  the  character  of  an  English  printer, 
and  called  at  the  young  man's  lodgings.  As  good  iortune  would 
have  it,  he  was  out ;  and  being  shown  into  his  room  to  wait  for 
him,  I  managed  to  rifle  the  secret  drawer  ere  he  appeared.  He 
was  entirely  deceived  by  my  appearance,  thought  I  was  what  I 
representerl,  and  declined  engaging  for  London,  as  I  expected.  I 
then  took  my  departure,  and here  are  the  papers,  Sir  Edward." 

'*  Capitally  manaired.  Dogwood,  capitally  managed.  We  can  laugh 
at  them  now.  Light  me  that  taper.  These  dangerous  papers  mu8t 
exist  no  longer." 

While  Dogwood  lighted  the  taper,  the  baronet  read  the  certifi- 
cate  carefully.  "  In  Sussex,"  he  muttered,  with  satisfaction.  "'Til 
well.  No  possibility  of  the  proceedings  being  rumoured  in  thai 
district ;  and  po«sibly  their  witnesses  are  dead," 

The  valet  now  pushed  forward  the  light,  and  the  baronet  held 
the  letters  one  by  one  over  the  flame,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  Dogwood  looking  on  with  a  grim  smile.  The  certificate 
came  last,  and  this  Sir  Edward  watched  as  it  was  being  consumed| 
with  a  triumphant  smile  on  his  countenance.  The  keen  flame 
curled  up  the  paper,  blackening  and  destroying  it  as  it  proceeded, 
blotting  out  for  ever  letter  by  letter,  till  nothing  but  fleecy  gray 
ashes  remained,  which  slowly  floated  down  to  the  floor. 
,  *'Now,  we  are  all  safe,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  stamping  on  the 
remains  with  his  foot,  and  causing  them  to  fly  like  dark  snow- 
flakes  in  all  directions.  "  Thus  perishes  the  hope  of  our  enemyn-r- 
ihus  am  I  established  as  the  impregnable  possesser  of  my  fathei^e 
Jkitle  and  estate."  : 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE   GAME   LOST  AND  WON. 

AsdUMtNG  the  character  of  an  honourable  and  injured  maif-*-a 
man  conscious  of  his  indisputable  right  to  the  position  he  held,  jet 
willing*  nay  eager,  to  have  any  claim  which  might  be  set  up,  tested^ 
Sir  Edward  Rockhart  hurried  on  the  course  of  proceedingir. 
"Deemmg  all  proper  and  conclusive  evidence  destroyed,  he  thought 
Ilia  opponents  at  the  moment  powerless,  and  was  anxious  to  get  the 
law  to  decide  ere  they  had  time  to  hunt  up  other  proof,  or  stumble 
lEpon  any  thing  which  might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  in 
which  Ringald's  marriage  was  celebrated.  He  knew  how  very 
important  this  was;  for  though,  at  a  future  time,  strong  evidence 
might  be  had,  yet  a  previous  decision  by  the  Court  in  his  favour 
would  present  a  barrier  to  them  almost  insurmountable.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  allowing  the  prosecutor  to  push  matters  on,  as  is  the 
common  practice,  he,  the  defender,  was  the  most  active  and  eager, 
colouring  his  proceedings  by  a  professed  anxiety  to  have  justice 
immediately  done-^evincing  thereby,  or  at  least  intending  to 
evince,  his  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  Cause,  and  his  readiness 
to  meet  and  crush  any  impostor  who  dared  to  come  against  him. 
.  Mr  Strickland,  as  we  have  seen,  expected  this  course  to  be  taken 
by  the  baronet;  and  had  he  been  as  scant  of  proof,  and  ad  powerlesiy 
to  establish  his  client's  claim,  as  it  appeared  he  was,  he  would  have 
done  his  utmost  to  obtain  delay,  and  gain  time  for  a  better 
preparation.  But  having  the  best  of  all  reasons  to  know,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  that  the  game  was  in  his  own  hands,  he  offered 
no  obstruction  to  Rackrent*s  haste,  but,  on  the  contrary,  agreed  to 
^▼ery  suggestion  of  his,  calculated  to  bring  the  case  at  once  into 
Court. 

Mr  Everly,  anxious  as  he  was  to  assail  the  baronet,  was  alarmed 
by  what  he  considered  the  lawyer's  precipitancy,  and  more  than 
once  could  not  help  hinting  at  the  advantage  of  gaining  a  little 
time;  but  the  quiet  coolness  of  Strickland  could  not  be  gainsayed* 
He  reminded  him  that  they  had  got  all  the  proof  it  was  likely  they 
eould  ever  obtain ;  and  though  one  or  two  legal  links  were  awanting, 
he  was  sure  he  could  present  a  case  of  such  moral  certainty  to  the 
jury,  as  to  make  them  conscious  of  the  young  man's  right.  This 
was  not  a  very  lawyer-like  argument;  and  had  Strickland  been 
really  in  the  position  be  represented,  he  would  have  been  $he  last  t* 
29 
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ha^e  rested  in  this  delusire  hope.  He  might,  of  course,  have 
allayed  Richard's  anxietj  at  once,  by  informing  him  of  the  power 
he  had  gained  by  means  of  Ned  ;  but  this  by  no  means  suited  the 
lawyer's  purpose.  Ue  wished  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the 
other  party  coming  to  be  aware  of  his  legal  advantage,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  gratify  his  own  intense  love  of  management.  He 
wished  to  give  a  surprise  both  to  friend  and  foe — to  delight  the  one, 
and  crush  the  other,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  move;  and  he 
took  all  means  to  conceal  the  power  he  could  at  any  moment  wield. 

Diamond  and  Ned  were  the  only  persons  in  his  secret,  and  these 
being  instructed  to  maintain  silence,  remained  faithful ;  so  that,  ai 
the  time  of  trial  drew  near,  the  baronet  was  in  his  own  estimation 
perfectly  secure,  and  Henry  and  his  friends  somewhat  disheartened. 
Nevertheless,  the  little,  bustling  lawyer  wrought  out  his  plans  with 
secret  activity,  and  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  contemplated  the 
moment  when  his  grand  cards  would  be  played. 

The  law*s  delays  are  proverbial,  and  lawyers  give  out  that  thej 
can't  be  helped ;  but  we  suspect  that  in  this  direction,  as  in  every 
other,  ''where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way;"  for  by  means  known 
only  to  themselves,  Rackrent  and  Strickland  managed  to  bring  their 
case  before  a  jury  in  a  very  short  time.  Some  months,  orcooraei 
did  elapse ;  but  this  is  nothing,  when  it  is  considered  that,  by  a  little 
manceuvring  on  the  part  of  either  agent,  it  might  have  been  as  many 
years. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  trial,  Henry  and  Richard  rose  with 
anxious  hearts.  They  went  to  Newington  for  Mr  Gray.  Diamond 
and  Andrew  were  to  accompany  them  to  the  Court.  On  the  plea  of 
pressure  of  business,  Mr  Strickland  had  been  invisible  for  some  days, 
and  had  requested  that  none  of  them  might  seek  to  see  him  till  the 
case  was  decided ;  they  were  therefore  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  matters  were  to  be  conducted.  They  found  the  party  al 
Newington  quite  ready,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  Parliament 
House. 

When  they  entered  the  Court,  it  was  already  well  filled;  for  the 
case  had  created  much  interest.  A  seat,  however,  had  been 
reserved  for  them,  and  this  they  entered  under  the  particular 
attention  of  the  spectators,  who  soon  learned  that  Henry  was  the 
youth  who  claimed  to  be  the  heir  to  the  Rockhart  title  and  estate. 
His  free,  frank,  generous  countenance  at  once  gained  their 
sympathy;  and  among  the  ladies  especially,  he  had  many 
well-wishers. 

In  a  few  minutes.  Sir  Edward  Rockhart  entered  by  an  opposite 
door,  and  took  his  seat  behind  that  part  of  the  bar  allotted  to  hit 
counsel.  Dogwood  following,  and  occupying  a  bench  at  his  back. 
The  baronet  glanced  towards  Henry  and  his  party,  letting  his  eye  rest 
9A  the  young  man  with  a  look  of  cold  disdain,  Uiough,  in  his  inmosl 
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fitoul,  he  started  to  see  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  his  brother. 
Another  eye,  however,  arrested  his — a  wild,  flashing  eye,  that  rayed 
forth  deep  vengeance  in  its  glance^the  dread,  powerful  eye  of  hit 
wronged  son-in-law.  He  met  the  terrible  gaze  with  a  look  of 
Tindictive  triumph,  and  turned  loftily  aside. 

At  this  moment,  the  counsel  and  agents  made  their  appearance, 
and  took  their  places  at  the  proper  ends  of  the  bar.  Strickland, 
looking  up  to  where  his  friends  were  seated,  nodded  and  smiled,  his 
round,  good-humoured  face  free  from  all  anxiety,  and  really  glowing 
with  suppressed  satisfaction. 

Every  one  now  rose  to  their  feet  to  receive  the  Lord-President, 

who  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  on  the  bench,  than  the  jury  were 

formed,  placed  in  the  box,  and  the  case  was  announced  as  ready  for 

being  opened.     Then  the  stout,  robust  advocate,  who  sat  in  front 

of  Mr  Strickland,  rose  to  address  the  jury  for  the  prosecution,  and 

on  him  all  eyes  were  turned.     He  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  large 

-  head,  the  hair  of  which' was  as  grey  as  the  wig  that  nearly  covered 

'  it.     He  was   the  very  picture   of  good-nature  and  mirthfulness. 

'  When  he  laughed,  he  did  it  as  much  with  the  shoulders  as  with  the 

•  noath;  and  so  much  did  he  enjoy  fun,  that  scarcely  did  he  ever  get 

through  a  pleading-speech,  without  setting  the  bench  and  bar  in  a 

'  foarf  in  which  he  himself  joined  most  heartily.     On  this  occasion, 

however,  he  had  little  scope  for  witticism.     It  was  a  very  grave, 

important  case  in  which  he  was  for  the  pursuer,  and  it  therefore 

demanded    the    clear,    logical    skill    which    he    also    possessed. 

Smoothing  his  face  into  its  very  gravest  expression,  he  faced  the 

'  enclosed  twelve,  and  thus  spoke : — 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  this  day  met  to  decide  on  a  very 
important  matter.  In  this  crowded  room  are  two  gentlemen,  who 
both  claim  the  title  and  estate  of  Rockhart  Hall,  a  large  and 
valuable  territory  in  one  of  our  southern  counties.  The  eldest  of 
these  gentlemen  has  been  in  possession  for  twenty  years,  and  was 
deemed  by  every  one  the  true  and  lawful  owner  thereof.  Th? 
other,  in  whose  behalf  I  now  stand  before  you,  is  a  young  man,  who 
has  been  humbly,  yet  respectably,  brought  up,  and  who  only  a  few 
months  ago  was  made  aware,  by  documents  that  came  into  his 
possession,  that  he  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  those  lands  and  that 
title  which  I  have  named.  That  is,  he  was  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  such  was  his  position;  and  he  comes  before  you  to-day, 
asking  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  rights.  Of  course,  gentlemen, 
1  need  not  tell  you  that  the  duty  you  have  to  discharge  is  an 
important  one.  It  may  seem  hard  for  a  gentleman,  who  has  so  long 
possessed  such  an  exalted  position,  to  be  deprived  of  it;  but  this 
feeling,  which,  as  men,  you  may  cherish,  must,  as  jurors,  bt 
discarded.  If  it  be  proved  to  you  that  the  young  man,  my  client, 
in  the  true  heir,  justice  requires  that  you  give  him  his  right;  and 
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•0  coufident  am  I  of  your  impartialitj  tnd  the  reality  ^f  oar  claimi^ 
that  I  look  forward  with  eertainty  and  satisfaction  to  the  issue.  1 
trust,  in  the  oourae  of  the  trial,  to  make  out  a  case  so  morally  and 
legally  plain,  as  to  recommend  itself  to  the  feelings  of  justice  and 
equity  which  reside  in  every  man's  breast.  I  will  thank  you.to 
give  me  your  attention,  while  I  rapidly  state  the  facts  which  the 
evidence  will  establish. 

"  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  young 
gentleman  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  Mrs  Ford,  who  resided  in  the 
Canongate,  and  asked  that  lady  if  she  could  accommodate  a  ladj 
lodger.     The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  same  evening 
the  lodger  came,  and  was  introduced  to  the  landlady  by  the  sai^e 
gentleman  as  Mrs  Smith.     The  shrewd  Mrs  Ford  soon  perceived 
that  the  lady  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  diild^  and  had  manj 
misgivings  on  the  subject,  her  idea  being  that  it  was  a  case  ^ 
illicit  connection.    However,  she  said  nothing  either  to  the  la47 
herself  or  to  the  gentleman,  who  continued  to  visit  her  frequently. 
In  a  short  while,  the  child — a  boy — was  born.     Still  nothing  was 
said,  bv  which  the  landlady  could  learn  who  the  people  were.     She 
could  judge  that  they  had  moved  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life^  b«t 
remained  profoundly  ignorant  of  their  true  name  and  eonaeetmu 
Months  passed  away,  during  which  the  gentleman  contijuied  his 
visits^  and  the  child  grew  strong  and  healthy.     One  day,  when  the 
mother  and  child  were  in  the  room,  and  the  landlady  in  the  kitchra 
— no  other  person  being  in  the  house — the  latter  heard  a  wild 
shriek,  and  running  in,  found  the  lady  lying  on  the  fioor^  a  stream 
of  blood  iiowing  from  her  mouth,  over  a  newspaper  which  was  in  h§r 
hand.     Medical  aid  was  instantly  procured^  but  life  had  fled — the 
lady  was  dead.     She  had  died,  gentlemen,  and  given  no  sign  as  to 
who  she  was,  or  who  was  the  gentleman  that  visited  her,  and  was 
evidently  the  father  of  her  boy.     Mrs  Ford  lived  in  hopes  that  the 
mystery  would  be  cleared  up  when  the  young  man  called  again;  bit 
he  came  no  more,  and  she  and  her  husband  had  to  bury  the  body  at 
their  own  expense.     Bj  this  time  the  child  had  got  twined  round 
their  hearts,  and  they  could  not  bear  to  send  it  to  the  poor-house, 
as  they  might  have  done.     With  praiseworthy  benevolence,  they 
resolved  to  bring  it  up  as  if  it  had  been  their  own,  and  this  noble 
deed  they  nobly  fulfilled.     Years  passed  on ;  the  child  grew  into  a 
youth,  the  youth  into  a  man,  and  no  clue  was  had  as  to  his  birth. 
Anxious — and  naturally  so,  as  you  will  admit— on  this  latter  poin^ 
he,   along   with   a  friend,  was  searching  in  a  bureau  which  had 
belonged  to  his  mother,  when  they  accidently  touched  the  spring  of 
a  secret  drawer,  which  opened,  and  revealed  a  paper  within.     This 
they  examined,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  unposted  letter,  written  by  the 
lady   to  Aer  kuuhami,  and  that  the  gentleman   to  whom  it  wa» 
addressed  could  be  no  other  than  Mr  Ringald  Rockhart,  the  eldest 
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tNMi  of  Sir  Henry  Rockhart,  Baronet  of  Rockhart  Hall.  This,  and 
other  corroborative  evidence  to  which  it  led,  induced  the  young  man 
to  prefer  his  claim,  which  the  gentleman,  known  as  Sir  Edward 
Rockhart,  disputed,  and  hence  the  present  action.  Gentlemen, 
these  are  the  facts  of  this  very  important  case,  and  I  will  now 
'proceed  to  place  them  before  you  in  another  form,  by  means  of 
witnesses  and  documents.*' 

To  this  plain  and  concise  narrative  the  jury,  judges,  and  audience 

listened  with  wrapt  attention.     Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  Courts 

'but  every  one  refrained  almost  from  breathing,  fearful  lest  thej 

'  might  lose  a  syllable.     When  the  advocate  concluded  and  sat  down, 

•a  rustling  noise  ensued,  such  as  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the 

pauses  of  a  popular  orator's  discourse.     The  opposite  counsel,  seeing 

the  influence  made  by  his  learned  friend's  speech,  and  knowing  the 

effect  of  first  impressions,  requested  permission  of  the  Lord-President 

to  address  the  jury  at  that  point.     This  was  somewhat  out  of  rule; 

bat  the  prosecuting  party  making  no  objection,  the  request  was  granted. 

Up  rose  the  defender's  advocate,  a  tall  man,  with  a  large, 
thoughtful  eye,  and  broad,  expansive  brow — at  that  time  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Scottish  bar.  No  man  could  «o  suo- 
eessfully  cross-examine  a  witness,  or  get  round  a  jury.  If  a  case 
foiled  in  his  hands,  it  was  assuredly  because  it  was  grossly  defective 
in  itself,  and  was  made  to  stand  a  first  glance  only  because  it  was 
set  furtluby  this  the  most  subtle  legal  logician  of  his  day.  Gathering 
up  his  tall,  commanding  form,  and  speaking  with  the  calm^  clear 
emphasis  for  which  he  was  famed,  he  thus  began  :— 

**  Gentlemen,  you  have  juf^t  listened  to  my  learned  friend's  brief 
and  monstrously  assumptive  statement  of  his  very  assumptive  casq. 
Gould  facts,  so  desirable  for  him  and  his  client,  be  taken  for  granted, 
then  may  Sir  Edward  Rockhart  vacate  Rockhart  Hall  to-morrow, 
and  permit  this  young  man,  said  to  be  the  son  of  his  brother,  to 
step  into  his  shoes.  But,  gentlemen^  in  an  important  case  of  this 
kind,  assumptions  will  not  do«  Every  point  requires  to  be  most 
clearly  and  distinctly  proved ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
that  the  defender,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  has  no 
desire  to  retain  that  which  is  not  his.  Were  it  proved  that  this 
young  man  is  his  brother's  legitimate  son,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  his  rights.  But  believing,  as  he  does,  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  his  duty  to  resist  to  the  utmost  this 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  position.  The  honour  of  a  noble 
house  is  in  his  hands,  and  this  he  is  required  to  keep  untarnished. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  with  great  interest,  as  I  doubt  not  yoa 
have  done  likewise,  to  my  learned  friend's  eloquent  way  of  narrating 
bis  case.  He  has  invested  it  with  the  character  of  a  romance,  and 
told  it  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  that  Qieat  UnknowD|  th^ 
Author  of  *  Waverley ,' " 
22* 


Here  a  Imid  laugh  arose,  and  all  ejes  were  tarned  to  a  littl^ 
flout  mao  who  sat  at  a  large  table  below  the  bench,  and  had,  duriog 
the  proceediogs,  been  quietly  writing.  His  heavy  oountenanos 
was  lifted  slightly  up  as  the  laugh  went  round,  and  he  faintly 
amiled. 

**  That's  honour  for  me,  at  any  rate,"  whispered  Henry's  advocate 
to  Mr  Strickland,  laughing,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  entire  upper 
half  of  hb  body. 

''Yet,  gentlemen/'  continued  the  baronet's  counsel,  ''romantie 
as  the  narrative  may  seem,  if  we  allow  somewhat  fixr  the  author's 
embellishment,  his  story  is  to  a  great  extent  true.  My  honourable 
client,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  young  man's  singular  claim, 
examined  carefully  the  whole  matter,  and  saw  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  indeed  his  brother^s  child.  From  the  landlady's  deeoriptiofi 
of  the  gentleman,  and  her  identification  of  him  with  a  portrait  of 
Mr  Ringald,  which  is  at  Bockhart  ELall,  it  seems  to  him  that  hii 
broths  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  youth.  But  he  deduces  a  very 
different,  and,  I  submit,  a  far  more  natural  inference  from  this  &ct, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  described  by  Mrs  Ford.  Why, 
gentlemen,  every  thing  connected  with  it  points  to  an  unlawful  nd 
illegal  connection.  My  learned  i^end  has  already  admitted  thai 
the  landlady  had  no  other  idea,  and  surely  no  one  had  a  betttf 
opportunity  to  judge.  As  to  the  supposition  that  Mr  Rockhart  and 
the  lady  were  married,  that  is  the  grand  assumption  to  whigh  I  have 
alluded,  and  is  totally  unwarranted.  There  could  be  no  rea^n  for 
the  gentleman  contracting  a  private  marriage,  and  notiihig  but  the 
plainest  proof  will  establish  it.  As  to  the  letter  mentioned  by  my 
learned  friend,  nothing  can  be  founded  on  that.  The  word 
'  husband,'  as  used  by  the  writer,  may  have  been  but  the  natural 
expression  of  a  fond  but  deluded  lady,  and  can  never  be  taken  m 
evidence  by  a  jury.  Gentlemen,  the  question  and  the  only  question 
for  you  to  consider  is,  whether  or  not  this  yonng  man  is  the 
legitimate  son  of  Mr  Riugald  Bockhart.  That  he  is  his  son,  we  are 
willing  to  admit;  and  it  may  therefore  take  up  less  of  your  time,  if 
the  evidence  of  the  landlady  be  dispensed  with.  This  I  throw  out 
as  a  hint  to  the  opposite  side,  which  they  can  act  upon  or  not  at 
they  think  fit.  But,  I  repeat,  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  the  youth 
now  in  Court  is  Mr  Rockharc's  son,  contending  that  he  is  illegitimate^ 
and  waiting  for  the  production  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  if,  indeed, 
they  have  such  to  offer." 

The  speaker  sat  down,  and  Mr  Strickland  and  his  counsel  began 
to  confer  earnestly  together.  The  baronet  sat  looking  around  with 
haughty  confidence,  and  Dogwood  watched  the  proceedings  with 
great  satisfiftction.  And  no  wonder,  for  he  expected  to  receive  that 
night  from  his  master  a  check  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  a  few  moments  the  pursuer's  counsel  rose,  and  intimated  that 
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thiij  hsd  resolved  to  act  upon  the  hint  given  from  the  other  side— 
Jfrs  Ford's  evidence  would  therefore  be  dispensed  with. 

*^This  is  suicidal/'  whispered  Richard  in  Henry's  ear.  **Ow 
inroof  is  scant  ut  the  best,  but  without  Mrs  Ford  it  is  absolutely — 
nowhere.  Diamond^s  evidence  being  also  withdrawn,  we  have  no 
personal  witnesses,  not  one — nothing  but  that  letter,  which  tjie 
opposite  party  has  already  disposed  of.  Curses  on  it !  he  will 
escape  us  again/' 

**See/'  said  Henry,  ''Mr  Strickland  is  giving  the  advocate 
papers.'^ 

**  Of  course ; — that  letter,  the  only  thing  he  has  to  show.** 

'*  There  are  several  of  them — quite  a  packet,"  added  Henry. 

"  I  now  propose  to  pat  in  some  documents,*'  said  Henry's  coun- 
sel, in  a  calm,  steady  voice.  "  They  consist  of  the  certi^cate 
of  marriage  between  Ringald  Rockhart  and  Lucy  Armitage, 
celebrated  at  Silverton  church,  in  Sussex,  March  16,  18 — ;  and 
several  letters  written  by  Mr  Rockhart  to  the  said  Lucy  Armitage, 
in  which  he  calls  her  his  wife,  and  himself  her  husband.'' 

Profound  was  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  Court  after  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  great  and  terrible  was  their  effect  on  those 
more  deeply  interested.  The  baronet  sprang  half  up  from  his  seat, 
and,  with  hands  clutchiog  the  partition  before  him,  glared  over  to 
where  the  advocate  stood  with  the  oertiiicate  in  his  hand.  Dogwood 
also  started  forward,  and  gazed  wildly  over  his  master's  shoulder 4 
while  Sir  Edward's  counsel  looked  towards  his  client  with  surprise. 

On  the  other  side,  all  was  astonishment  likewise,  but  of  a  difkreni 
sort.  Gladness  and  amazed  joy,  not  despair  and  dismay,  thrilled 
their  bosoms.  Richard  and  Henry  could  only  stare  at  each  other; 
and  Diamond,  who  knew  what  was  coming,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
pared, drew  her  veil  over  her  face  to  conceal  its  tell-tale  expression. 

''That  cows  a'!"  ejaculated  Andrew,  in  breathless  admiration* 
*'  That  does  the  business  for  us  at  anee.  Nothing  can  stand  again' 
that.     What  a  clever  fallow  that  lawyer  body  is !" 

Mr  Strickland,  the  author  of  this  immense  sensation,  sat  rubr 
bing  his  hands  in  supreme  delight,  and  enjoying  with  unbounded 
satisfaction  the  discomfiture  of  Rackrent,  and  the  horror  of  the 
baronet.  He  then  turned  round,  and  nodded  smilingly  to  his  friends, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  you  see  the  meaning  of  my  conduct  now.". 

*'  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  show  me  that  certificate?"  asked 
the  defender's  counsel,  stretching  out  his  arm  towards  his  learned 
brother.  The  other  quietly  handed  the  paper  along,  and  RackrenI 
and  the  advocate  bent  anxiously  over  it. 

''  Contest  its  validity,"  whispered  the  baronet  hoarsely,  in  Rack- 
rent's  ear.  The  counsel  heard  the  order,  and  at  once  prepared  tf 
obey  it.  Fatal  step  this  for  Rockhart  1  it  was  the  means  of 
plunging  him  in  a  deeper  ruizu 
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"  This  document  wants  authenticitj,"  taid  the  coonsel,  in  a  calm, 
cold  Toice^  looking  at  the  Presidenc  and  the  jurj.  **  I  objeet  to 
its  being  received,  unless  substantiated  bj  personal  eridence." 

**  Which  we  are  jnst  about  to  do,  my  Lord,"  said  the  oppoate 
counsel,  in  answer  to  the  President's  look.  "  We  propose  firrt,  to 
prove  its  genuineness,  by  showing  bow  it  came  into  our  posaosaion; 
and  secondly,  its  authenticity,  by  the  production  of  the  witneasei 
whose  names  it  bears.     Macer,  call  witness  No.  2." 

The  oflBcer,  who  had  all  along  been  waiting  at  a  door  near  the 
witness-box,  vanished,  and  necks  were  lengthened  to  catch  sight  of 
the  person  who  was  about  to  give  evidence. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  the  macer  ushered  in  a  big,  stoat 
man,  pointing  to  him  to  enter  the  box,  exclaiming  at  the  samt 
time,  "  Witness  No.  2,  my  Lord— JVerf  OakhanC 

'*Ned  Oakham!"  whispered  Sir  Edward  and  Di^wood,  lookiag 
at  each  other  with  blanched  faces. 

<<  Ned  Oakham ! "  whispered  Richard  and  his  friends,  in  Taried 
accents  of  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Meanwhile  Ned  was  in  the  witness  box,  and  with  raised  right 
hand  was  repeating  the  oath  after  the  President.  He  was  quite 
undaunted,  albeit  unused  to  such  a  situation;  and  after  being 
sworn,  looked  coolly  around  the  Court,  noting  where  friend  and  foe 
sat.  He  observed  Dogwood  gazing  at  him  with  intense  eagerness, 
and  could  not  forbear  giving  him  a  half  wink  of  triumph. 

Pursuer's  counsel  now  took  up  a  few  written  folio  sheets,  and 
called  on  tlie  witness  to  attend,  and  answer  so  as  to  be  beard  on  the 
boncli  and  in  the  jury-box.  This  was  a  needless  caution,  for  Ned 
had  by  no  means  a  weak  voice,  neither  was  he  afraid  to  let  it  out; 
however,  the  advocate  did  not  yet  know  his  man. 

^'Your  name  is  Ned  Oakham,  I  believe  1"  questioned  the 
advocate. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Ned,  promptly. 

<'  Gamekeeper  to  Mr  Everly  of  Nethertonl"  was  the  next  query, 
which  Ned  replied  to  by  an  affirmative  syllable. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  Edinburgh  until  to-day?** 

«<  Only  once — in  the  month  of  April  last." 

"  To  what  house  did  you  go  on  your  arrival?** 

"  To  Mrs  Ford's,  in  the  Canongate." 

•*  Why  did  you  go  to  that  house  in  particular?'* 

«<  Because  Mr  Everly,  my  master,  was  staying  there  at  the  time, 
and  he  ordered  me  to  proceed  to  it  on  my  arrival." 

"  And  did  you  find  your  master  there  when  you  went  V* 

<'No;  but  the  landlady  told  me  she  expected  him  every 
minute." 

"  Well,  what  happened  next?" 

^'  I  was  shown  into  Mr  Everly *8  room,  to  wait." 
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''May  I  ask  my  learned  friend,  what  he  means  by  evidence  of 
jEhiakind?"  inquired  the  opposite  counsel,  rising  and  interposing 
his  tall  form  between  Ned  aud  his  questioner. 

"  I  merely  mean  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  certificate," 
•answered  the  other,  with  a  smile. 

^^fiut  what  has  this  man's  visit  to  Edinburgh  to  do  with  thatl" 

**  A  great  deal,  as  you  will  see  presently,  if  you  will  allow  nie 
proceed  in  the  e3:amination/' 

The  counsel  sat  down  in  silence,  and  the  evidence  went  forward, 
while  the  baronet  and  Dogwood  exchanged  uneasy  glances. 

''Now  tell  us,  Mr  Oakham,  what  you  heard  or  saw^  after  being 
fbown  into  your  master's  room?" 

''  I  heard  the  landlady  show  some  one  into  the  next  apartment, 
and  wait  there  till  Mr  iJmith  came." 

**  Yes,  and  did  you  hear  the  voice  of  the  other  party  1" 

'^  I  did ;  and  though  it  was  a  little  disguised,  I  recognised  it." 

"  Did  you  see  the  party  1 " 

'*  Yes;  there  was  a  door  between  the  rooms,  and  I  peeped  through 
the  key-hole,  and  saw  the  man  distinctly." 

**  Did  you  know  him  1" 
.     «1  diA" 

"Who  was  it  r 

"Jem  Dogwopd,  Sir  Edward  Rockhart's  valet,"  answered  Ned, 
lookmg  full  at  Dogwood,  who  vainly  soug^ht  to  conceal  his  agitation. 

"Well,  go  on,  and  tell  us  what  you  saw  next." 

''  As  soon  as  Mrs  Ford  left  the  room,  he  rose  from  the  chair,  and 
went  to  a  bureau  which  stood  at  the  other  side.  He  took  a  key 
from  his  pocket  and  opened  a  small  drawer,  then  touched  a  secret 
spring,  and  was  about  to  put  his  hand  behind,  when  the  step  of 
the  landlady  coming  back,  made  him  push  in  the  drawer,  and  run 
back  to  the  seat.  Mrs  Ford  had  come  to  tell  him  that  Mr  Smith 
had  sent  word,  that  he  would  not  return  till  four  o'clock;  and  ha 
had  unwillingly  to  depart,  leaving  the  drawer  unlocked,  and  the 
spring  open." 

«  What  followed  next  1" 

**  I  opened  the  door  between  the  rooms,  ran  in,  pulled  out  the 
drawer,  and  in  a  recess  behind  saw  a  packet  of  papers,  which  1 
took,  and  went  back  to  the  other  room.  I  looked  at  the  papers, 
and  found  them  to  be  a  certificate  of  Mr  Bockhart's  marriage  and 
some  letters." 

"What  did  you  do  with  these  1" 

"  I  took  them  to  Mr  Strickland,  the  gentleman  sitting  at  your 
hack." 

"  And  did  he  direct  you  in  any  way  ?" 

"  Yes !  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  and  one  or  two  of 
the.  letters^  Aud  told  me  to  go  back  and  place  these  in  the  secr«t 
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drawer.  I  did  this.  Dogwood  called  a  little  before  four,  atld  I 
watclied  bim  take  tbe  packet  out,  and  fasten  tbe  spring  again.  He 
tuok  tbe  packet  away  witb  him." 

'*  Damuatiou ! "  bissed  tbe  baronet  tbrougb  his  clencbed  teeth, 
''I  am  ruined;"  then  stretching  over  to  bis  counsel,  he  said,  with 
fierce  veberoence,  '*  Cross-examine  that  witness,  and  shake  hit 
testimony." 

"  Is  it  a  fabrication,  then  ?"  asked  tbe  advocate. 

*'  Never  mind,  never  mind/'  rejoined  tbe  baronet.  ^*  Get  him  to 
contradict  himself,  or  I  am  undone." 

*'  Excuse  me.  Sir  Edward,"  returned  the  counsel,  drawing  himself 
up.  **  1  cannot  have  my  name  associated  with  a  fraud  of  this  kind. 
Had  I  been  iuformed  of  it,  I  should  not  have  taken  the  case  in 
hand." 

''Then,  sir,  I  am  ruined — dishonoured!"  said  Sir  Edward, 
furiously. 

''  My  honour  is  as  important  as  yours,"  retorted  tbe  other,  calmly. 

''Is  the  witness  free  to  go?"  asked  the  Lord-President,  looking 
towards  tbe  defender's  counsel. 

Tbe  latter  nodded  assent,  and  Ned  was  allowed  to  depart ;  and 
as  he  descended  from  the  witness-box,  be  observed  bis  master 
eagerly  beckoning  him  to  join  bim. 

The  proud  fellow  soon  found  bis  way  to  where  tbey  all  sat,  and 
was  welcomed  by  them  with  mute  delight 

Witness  No.  3  was  now  called,  and  an  old  man  appeared,  plainlv 
yet  cleanly  dressed.  He  seemed  very  timid,  when  be  found  biniself 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  people,  but  soon  became  collected,  and 
repeated  the  oath  iu  a  broad  English  dialect. 

'*  Your  name  is  John  Goodman,  I  believe  9"  began  the  adfocate. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  low,  respectful  reply. 

"  You  reside  in  the  village  of  Silverton,  in  Sussex  1" 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  lived  there  more  than  forty  years.'* 

"  Do  you  know  that  paper  1"  asked  the  advocate,  banding  up  the 
certificate. 

The  old  man  took  it  in  bis  baud,  and  looked  at  it  attentively. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  in  a  decided  tone;  "and  this  is  my  name 
on  it,  written  with  ray  own  hand." 

"  Were  you  present  at  the  marriage  to  which  that  paper  refers t* 

"  Yes.  sir." 

'^  And  saw  the  clergyman  whose  name  appears  on  it — the  Rev. 
George  Robertson — perform  the  ceremony?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'^  Now,  tell  us  if  you  knew  any  thing  of  tbe  parties  prievously  ?" 

"About  two  months  before  that,  sir,  tbe  French  Packet,  in 
lailiug  past  for  Portsmouth,  signalled  for  a  boat  off  Silvertou.  One 
of  our  fishing  cobbles  went,  and  returned  witb  two  passengers,  a  lady 
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ftlid  a  gentleman.  My  wife  and  I  lived  at  that  time  at  the  end  of 
the  village ;  and  as  we  had  a  spare  room,  we  sometimes,  in  the 
summer  time,  took  in  a  lodger.  Some  of  our  neighbours  told  the 
gentleman  this,  and  he  came  and  asked  if  we  could  let  the  lady 
stay  with  us  for  a  few  weeks.  We  said  Yes;  and  she  came,  hut  the 
gentleman  stayed  at  the  Inn.  They  had  brought  with  them  two 
Strange-looking  boxes  with  drawers,  and  these  were  also  brought  to 
our  house.  He  was  up  every  day,  and  they  walked  out,  and  seemed 
very  fond  of  each  other.  He  was  called  Mr  Ringald  Rockhart,  and 
she  Miss  Lucy  Armitage.  In  two  months,  they  were  married  at  our 
church ;  and  I  and  my  wife  went  as  witnesses.  I  heard  him  tell 
her  afterwards,  to  put  the  certificate  into  a  private  drawer  in  one 
of  the  strange  boxes.  They  stayed  two  weeks  longer,  and  then  went 
away  to  Scotland." 

"  Were  these  things,  which  you  call  strange-looking  boxes,  like 
each  other  r' 

"  They  were  the  very  same.'* 
"  Have  you  seen  any  thing  like  them  since?" 
^*  I  saw  one  of  them  yesterday  at  Mrs  Ford's." 
.  **  Did  you  know  it  again  V 
.   ^*  Yes,  I  knew  it  by  a  mark  on  the  corner." 

This  witness  was  now  dismissed,  and  his  wife  called,  who  corro« 
borated  his  statements  in  every  point.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  cross-examined  by  the  opposite  counsel,  he  having  practically 
'given  the  case  up  when  he  became  aware  of  the  fraud  exposed  by 
Ned.  .  The  opinion  of  the  spectators,  and  even  of  the  jury,  seemed 
manifested  and  decided,  by  the  looks  of  contempt  which  they  cast 
on  the  baronet  and  his  accomplice.  Proud  as  Sir  Edward  was,  he 
could  noii  brave  such  public  scorn,  but  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand,  and  sat  waiting  moodily  for  the  issue. 

It  being  intimated  that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  ^vas 
closed,  the  Lord-President  looked  his  readiness  to  hear  the  opening 
for  the  defence;  and  with  calm,  severe  gravity,  the  counsel  rose. 
,  ^*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  began,  "  I  do  no  intend  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  evidence  which  has  been  led  by  my  learned  friend, 
further  than  to  intimate,  that  it  has  been  of  a  nature  totally  unex- 
pected by  me.  But  what  I  said  before  the  evidence  was  produced, 
I  say  now.  The  great  question  before  you,  is,  Is  this  young  man^ 
the  son  of  Mr  Bingald  Rockhart,  born  in  lawful  wedlock  ?  It  is 
from  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  adduced,  that  you  must  come 
to  a  decision;  and  if  you  conclude  that  he  is  not,  I  ask  you  to 
give  a  verdict  for  the  defender." 

The  Lord-President  now  delivered  his  charge,  and  in  a  similarly 
laconic  strain.     Without  absolutely  stating  his  opinion,  which  no* 
judge  is  at  liberty  to  do,  the  tone  and  language  left  no  doubt  as  te 
his  Lordship's  private  decision. 
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Then  followed  the  laying  of  heads  together  in  the  jary-box,  and 
in  less  than  two  minutes  the  foreman  rose,  and,  in  a  loud  Yoieet 
announced  a  verdict /or  ths  prosecutor. 

An  irrepressible  cheer  rose  from  erery  part  of  the  conrt-reom^ 
and  Henry's  heart  throbbed  proudly  at  the  sound.  But  it  gare  a 
deeper,  holier  bound,  when  a  timid  hand  sought  his,  and  pressed  it 
with  fervent  emotion.  Diamond  was  the  first  to  c<mgratnlate  him, 
and  her  expression  of  joy  was  more  to  him  than  all  the  rest.  Next 
followed  Andrew,  who  with  honest  warmth  gave  utterance  to  hi» 
vatisfaction.  Richard's  feelings  were  not  less  genuine ;  but  a  6ereer 
joy  glowed,  nay,  burned  at  his  heart,  and  filled  his  eye  with  a  wiliK» 
stern,  restless  light.  As  he  pressed  Henry's  hand,  he  whi»|)efgd 
vehemently,  "The  hour  is  coming — coming — it  is  nearly  coofie." 
His  flashing  orbs  sought  the  place  where  his  enemy  had  been,  bat 
his  father-in-law  and  Dogwood  had  both  vanished. . 

"Ned,"  he  whispered  vehemently  to  the  gamekeeper,  **folloir 
me,"  and  in  great  haste  made  his  way  from  the  Court  into  the 
lobby. 

''He  is  gone  I*"  he  said,  fiercely,  when  they  had  gained  the 
passages.  ''  We  must  not  let  him  escape.  He  is  in  my  grasp  now, 
and  no  power  on  earth  shall  prevent  me  from  crushing  him.  N^, 
we  must  track  him  as  the  bloodhound  does  the  deer." 

''  Yonder  he  is,  Master  Richard — he  and  D<^^ood/*  whispered 
Ned,  pointing  to  the  door  which  led  from  the  Parliament  House. 

''  Quick^  then,"  returned  his  master.  *'  We  must  not  lose  sigbl 
of  him  again.  Ned,  the  moment  of  triumph  is  approaching.  De 
you  not  feel  with  me  its  joy  ? " 

<<  Never  was  more  satisfied  in  my  life,"  responded  Ned,  beartilj. 

'*  Then  you'll  assist  me,  if  I  need  assistance  ?  " 

"  I'm  your  man  out-and-out.  Master  Richard." 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Ned.     I  will  repay  you  for  this  one  day." 

They  had  now  issued  from  the  main  entrance  into  the  colonnad* 
which  runs  along  the  inner  sides  of  the  Parliament  Square,  and 
perceived  Rockhart  and  Dogwood  crossing  over  by  the  monument. 
They  proceeded  cautiously  and  quickly,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  the 
recognition  of  the  people  pouring  ^om  the  Court-house;  but 
Richard  and  Ned,  mixing  with  the  crowd,  followed  them  into  the 
High  Street,  and  saw  them  turn  down  the  North  Bridge. 

Never  suffering  their  eyes  to  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  momenti 
they  pushed  on  at  distance  safe  from  observation,  till  they  gained 
the  end  of  the  North  Bridge,  and  bent  their  steps  along  P^cei 
Street,  turning  up  at  the  first  opening,  and  going  into  St  Andrew 
Square,  where  they  finally  entered  one  of  the  Banks. 

*'Ha!  I  see  his  object,"  exclaimed    Richard,  excitedly.    *<'Tii 
well  we  followed*     He  wishes  to  gain  the  means  of  escape^  but  TU 
alk  him  yet." 
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TAKING  POSSESSION, 

-  Wrilb  Henry  and  his  friends,  happy  to  excitement,  were  talking 
•eagerly  together,  and  shaking  hands  all  round  in  the  Court-room, 
'which  was  now  deserted,  save  by  a  few  of  the  more  curious  specta- 
tors, who  lingered  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  youth  just  made  baronet 
of  Rockhart  Hall,  and  the  clerks  who  remained  to  gather  up  the 
■papers,  an  officer  appeared,  and  requested  him  to  go  to  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Here  were  assembled  Mr  Strickland  and  his  counsel, 
tf^ther  with  the  counsel  who  had  appeared  for  the  defender. 

*'  Hal  gentlemen,  here  comes  our  friend,''  cried  the  little  lawyer^ 
running  forward  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him.  -^^  Sir  Henry  Rock- 
hart/'  he  added,  leading  Henry  towards  the  advocates.  ^<  Allow 
me  to  introduce  Mr  Pennyfeather,  who  has  so  triumphantly  won 
your  cause  to-day." 

The  laughing  advocate  shook  the  young  man's  hand  very  warmly. 
.^I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Sir  Henry,"  he 
said ;  ''but  permit  me  to  observe,  that  all  the  merit  of  our  success 
lies  with  Mr  Strickland.  The  state  of  the  brief  was  such  as  could 
not  but  cause  us  to  win.  But,  pray  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
learned  friend,  Mr  Inglefield,  who  did  his  best  to  keep  you  to 
your  old  name  of  Henry  Smith.     Ha !  ha !  ha !  *' 

And  the  good-natured  man  laughed  loudly  in  his  ''learned 
friend's**  fiioe. 

^  Still  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  am  most  happy  to  be  among  the 
-first  to  greet  the  legitimate  baronet  of  Rockhart  Hall,'*  observed 
Mr  Inglefield,  bowing  gracefully,  and  taking  Henry's  outstretched 
hand.  "  Sir  Henry  will  know  that,  as  lawyers,  we  know  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  and  are  bound  to  do  our  utmost  for  our  client,  with- 
ont  having  the  slightest  shadow  of  ill-feeling  towards  the  opposite 
party.  I  must  also  beg  to  assure  the  baronet  and  all  present,  that 
had  I  been  in  the  smallest  degree  aware  of  the  true  state  of  my  learned 
friend's  case,  or  got  a  glance  at  his  brief,  I  would  have  withdrawn 
from  the  cause.  But  I  tell  you  honest ly^  I  was  deceived.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  certificate  having  been  stolen,  or  imagined  to  have 
been  stolen,  by  the  valet,  and  burnt  by  his  master ;  and  my  real 
opinion  was,  what  I  stated  in  the  defence,  that  you,  Sir  Henry,  were 
indeed  the  son  of  Mr  Ringald,  but  the  illegitinate  son." 

"I  assure  you,  Mr  Xnglefield,  that  I  oherish  no  dislike  towards 
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jou  because  of  your  position  in  this  day's  trial,**  said  Henry, 
frankly.  **  We  all  know  that  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  sentiments  they  ntter  at  the  bar." 

**  Certainly  not,  Sir  Henry,"  exclaimed  Pennyfeatber,  with 
another  roar  of  laughter.  *'  Sometimes  we  appear  in  Court  ready 
to  tear  one  another's  eyes  out,  or  throw  our  wigs  in  a  rage  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  yet  the  next  minute  we  are  going  arm-in-arm  along 
the  Parliament  Hou^e,  laughing  heartily  at  the  exhibition  we  have 
just  made  before  the  bench.'* 

"  Your  game  to-day  was  a  capital  one,  Mr  Pennyfeather,"  re- 
marked Inglefield.  We  had  no  chance  before  yoii«  It  was 
admirably  done.  That  witness  of  yours,  heavy  as  he  is,  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold.'' 

"  Ah !  Ned  Oakham.  To  be  sure,  it  was  he  who  gained  the 
case  for  us,"  said  Strickland,  rubbing  his  hands.  His  assistance  and 
information  were  inTaluable."  * 

**  Ay,  and  he  took  them  to  one  who  knew  how  to  tarn  them  to 
the  best  advantage,"  remarked  Inglefield,  with  a  complimentary 
bow.  ^<  Gad,  I  never  was  so  taken  aback  as  when  the  certificate 
appeared." 

"What  18  to  be  done  with  that  worthy  client  of  yours  1"  in- 
quired Penny  feather.  It  would  stand  hard  with  him,  if  Sir  Henry 
indicted  him  for  fraud." 

**  Of  course,  it  would,**  answered  Inglefield  ;  **  and  I  am  now 
here  to  say  that,  provided  no  steps  be  taken  against  him  as  a 
criminal,  he  will  make  no  opposition  to  Sir  Henry  taking  immediate 
possession  of  the  estate.  As  to  refunding  the  monies  drawn,  that  is 
out  of  the  question ;  for,  beyond  a  sum  at  his  banker's,  which  can 
be  paid  only  to  Sir  Henry,  he  has  no  other  property.  During  the 
later  proceedings  of  the  trial,  I  hastily  advised  him  to  this,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  punishment,  and  he  sullenly  assented.  It 
remains  with  Sir  Henry  to  say  whether  he  is  disposed  to  grant  theae 
terms;  but  I  may  honeetly  assure  him,  and  my  friend  Mr  Penny-^ 
feather  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement,  that  though  a  verdict  has 
been  returned  against  my  client,  he  has  the  power  of  causing  the 
proFecutor  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  ere  he  quits 
Rockbart  Hall." 

•'  I  can  safely  attest  this,  Sir  Henrj',"  observed  Pennyfeather ; 
"  and  my  advice  is,  that  you  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  my 
learned  friend." 

Mr  Strickland  supported  the  opinion  of  the  two  advocates,  and 
Henry  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  contrary 
course.  Base  and  ill-deserving  as  Rockhart  was,  he  was  still  his 
uncle;  and  it  would  look  unseemly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  were 
he  to  pursue  him  with  an  appearance  of  such  rancorous  hatred. 
The  thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  that  Biohard  would  desire  the 
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Utmost  rigour  of  the  law  to  overtake  him,  and  instinctively  he 
tamed  round  to  ask  his  advice;  but  his  friend  was  absent,  and  thus 
left  to  himself,  he  allowed  his  own  inclinations  to  have  the  sway, 
and  promised  to  refrain  from  all  further  proceedings. 

•  **  Then,  in  that  case/'  resumed  Mr  Inglefield,  '^  you  are  free  to 
take  possession  of  Rockhart  Hall  and  its  appurtenances  at  ouce; 
and  I  should  say,  the  sooner  the  better." 

^^  Suppose  formal  possession  be  taken  the  day  after  to-morrow," 
suggested  Strickland.  "  Mr  Rackreut  will  be  able  by  that  time  to 
go,  and  deliver  over  all  papers  aud  other  things." 

"I  will  instruct  him  to  this,  Mr  Strickland,"  observed  Ingle- 
field.  •  *'  I  must  now  say  good-bye,  having  to  consult  with  junior 
counsel,  in  a  case  which  comes  on  to-morrow  in  the  Second  Division." 

Henry  ivas  now   at  liberty   to   withdraw,    aud   gladly  joined ' 
Diamond  and  her  father,  who,  along  with  Andrew,  waited  for  him 
in  the  passage. 

**  Where  is  Richard  ?"  he  asked,  looking  round  in  search  of  his 
friend. 

•  "Guidnwss  kens!"  answered  Andrew.  "I  saw  him  whisper  a 
word  in  Ned*s  lug,  and  then  mak  a  bolt  oot  o'  the  Ooort,  wi'  Ned 
after  him." 

"Never  mind,"  remarked  Mr  Gray;  "he  will  cast  up  in  due' 
time.     Let  us  now  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Newington,  and 
oonvey  to  Alice  the  happy  result  of  the  trial." 

^'  Sir  Heniy  Bockhart,  wad  ye  be  pleased  to  offer  yer  arm  to  a 
humble  leddy  like  Miss  Hunter?"  asked  Andrew,  slily. 

*'  If  Miss  Hunter  will  do  me  the  honour  to  take  it,"  replied 
Henry,  drawing  Diamond's  arm  within  his  own,  and  leading  the 
way  out^  followed  by  the  two  old  happy  hearts,  which  gazad  upon 
them  with  pride  and  joy. 

Meanwhile  Richard's  sleepless  spirit  of  revenge  was  preventing 
the  late  baronet  from  procuring  the  means  of  effecting  his  escape 
from  the  scorn  and  obloquy  which  had  come  upon  him.  Requesting 
Ned  to  wait  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bank,  he  ran  up  the  steps,  and 
hastily  traversed  the  passage  towards  the  telling-room,  at  the 
counter  of  which  he  perceived  Rockhart  and  Dogwood  standing — 
the  former  busily  engaged  in  tilling  up  a  check.  Richard  ap- 
proached, and  unscrupulously  looking  over  his  shoulder,  observed 
that  it  was  for  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

He  endorsed  it,  and  tossing  it  to  the  clerk  on  the  other  side,  said, 
in  a  voice  of  agitation,  **  In  ten  pound  notes^  with  two  hundred 
pounds  in  gold;  and  be  quick,  if  you  please.** 
.  "  That  is  a  forgery,"  exclaimed  Richard,  in  a  deep  voice,  which 
made  the  clerk  start.  Rockhart  turned  round,  and  met  the 
withering  eyes  of  his  son-in-law,  beneath  the  terrible  glance  of 
which  he  quailed. 
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^lo  what  respect  is  it  a  forgery,  Mr  Eyerlyl*^  inquired  tbe 
clerk,  who  knew  Richard. 

*'  Because  this  person  is  no  longer  baronet  of  Rockbart  HaH,*^ 
answered  the  young  man,  deliberately.  ^Tbe  law  baa  tbia  day 
taken  it  from  him,  and  given  it  to  the  rightfiU  heir.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  at  your  peril  if  you  pay  money  to  his  signature." 

The  ex-baronet,  baffled  and  mortified,  turned  away  in  rage. 
Richard  followed,  and  overtaking  him  in  tbe  lobby,  said,  mthleaslyy 

"  Now,  Edward  Rockbart,  the  murderer  of  my  wife  and  cbild» 
tbe  pitiless  destroyer  of  my  happiness,  the  hour  of  Tengeanoe,  so 
long  watched  for  and  waited  for,  is  drawing  on  apace.  By  the 
corpse  of  my  dead  wife,  I  swore  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  her 
murderer — to  mete  out  to  bim  the  same  measure  of  meaanrelesa 
cruelty  which  he  poured  on  ber  defeneeless  head.  That  oatb  I 
have  only  lived  to  fulfil;  and  by  the  help  of  heaven  or  bell,  it  abidl 
be  performed.  You  are  now  in  my  power,  even  as  she  and  I  were 
then  in  yours.  Expect  no  mercy — look  only  for  letribution ;  re- 
member tbe  awful  words  of  your  daughter's  prophecy,  and  be 
assured  that  it  shall  be  fulfilled  to  tbe  letter.  Farewell!  when  the 
final  hour  comes,  you  shall  see  me  again.'' 

He  rushed  on,  with  the  look  of  an  angel  of  wrath,  and  saw  not 
that  his  trembling  listener  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  the  supporting  arms  of  Dogwood.  Remorse  and  terror  bad 
now  come  like  an  arrow  to  his  heart— -a  barbed  arrow,  which  could 
not  be  withdrawn,  but  must  rankle  and  fester  for  ever.  Tbe 
terrible  and  unexpected  reverse  that  had  overtaken  bim,  when  be 
deemed  himself  perfectly  secure,  and  this  burning  intimation  of 
vengeance,  caused  his  dark  soul  to  look  in  upon  itself,  and  it  shrank 
appalled  at  its  own  blackness.  Tbe  time  of  retribution  baa  indeed 
come.  Long  has  this  man  set  at  nought  justice  and  mercy,  and 
the  finer  qualities  of  humanity.  Long  has  be  been  familiar  with 
pride  and  cruelty,  and  every  fiendish  act,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
violated  laws  of  his  moral  being  were  to  have  no  vindication ;  but 
these  and  their  Creator  are  not  to  be  so  mocked.  Conscience  ia 
awake  now,  and  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation accompanies  its  waking.  It  is  very,  very  strange  that  the 
only  words  of  that  Book,  called  the  Bible,  which  he  can  remember*, 
and  which  lie  before  him  in  characters  of  fire,  are  these— 

''  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shaU  he  meatured  to  you  agam.*^ 

Richard  rushed  into  the  street,  where  Ned  stood  waiting. 

<*Now  for  tbe  fulfilment  of  your  promise,  Ned,"  be  whispered 
hastily.  "  Keep  that  man  in  view.  Observe  well  his  every  action 
and  experience ;  and  when  he  gets  hopelessly  involved  in  difficulty^ 
let  me  know." 

<<  1  understand,  sir,*'  replied  Ned,  with  a  nod«  '*  You  may  safely 
trust  to  me.** 
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.  ^Here^  then,  is  a  check  for  fifty  pounds.  When  yon  want  more, 
joii  have  only  to  send  for  it.     Send  all' your  letters  to  Netherton." 

.  Thrusting  the  check  into  Ned's  hand,  Richard  walked  rapidly 
away,  leaving  the  gamekeeper  to  discharge  the  singular  mission 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

An  hour  later,  ^verly  entered  the  parlour  at  Newington,  where 
M  the  friends  were  assembled,  Mrs  Ford  among  the  number. 

•  **  Preservo  us  a,'  Mr  Everly !  we  hae  jist  been  wond'rin'  what  had 
oume  ower  ye/'  exclaimed  Andrew,  as  he  appeared.  **  Losh,  man, 
ye've  shurely  walked  fast;  for  yer  face  is  as  red  as  a  carrot,  aud 
y«r  een  are  fit  to  loup  oot  o'  yer  heed." 

.  "  Excuse  me,  friends;  I  had  some  business  to  do,"  said  Eichard, 
hastily. 

•  Inquiries  were  now  made  for  Ned,  who  had  been  the  lion  of  the 
day;  and  sorely  disappointed  were  they  all,  when  informed  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  service  ior  his  master,  which  might  detain  him  for 
a  long  time. 

•»  Hech !  but  he's  a  sly  chield,"  observed  Mrs  Ford.  **  Little 
did  I  think  o'  what  happened  that  day  he  cam  first  to  Edinburgh : 
and  him  to  speir  sae  very  innocently,  tae,  for  ]V(aister  Strickland's 
aflacel" 

''  Ye  maun  gie  him  a  pension,  Henry — ahem  I  I  mean  Sir 
Henry,"  remarked  Andrew,     *'  He's  weel  deservin'  o't." 

''Nothing  of  the  kind,"  interrupted  Richard*  "He  shall  be  my 
care.     But  what  are  your  intended  proceedings  now,  Henry  1" 

"Mr  Strickland  wants  |ne  to  take  formal  possession  tlie  day 
after  to-morrow,"  answered  the  youth,  rather  timidly ;  for  he  ex- 
pected Ricliard  to  reproach  him  for  consenting  to  drop  further  pro- 
ceedings against  his  uncle. 

''I  am  glad  of  this,"  rejoined  Richard.  I  mean  to  go  out  to 
Netherton  to-morrow.  You  had  better  go  with  me,  aud  walk  over 
to  the  Hall  next  day,  to  meet  the  lawyers.  Does  Raekreut  consent 
to  deliver  every  thing  up  at  once?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Henry,  hesitatingly.  ^'  Both  Mr  Strickland  and- 
Mr  Peanyfeather  urged  me  to  accept  this  offer,  instead  of " 

''  Instead  of  pursuing  the  other  party  for  fraud.  1  understand,'' 
■aid  Richard,  frankly.  '*  Had  1  been  present,  I  wop  Id  have  coun- 
selled the  same  thing." 

H^nry  was  relieved.  This  was  so  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected; but  he  was  not  aware  that  Eichard  considered  such  a 
course  to  be  the  nearest  road  to  vengeance. 

On  the  second  morning  following  the  d^y  of  trial,  Henry  left 
Netherton,  to  go  across  the  fields  to  Rockhart  HaQ,  there  to  meet 
Mr  Strickland  and  the  other  lawyer,  and  be  put  in  possession  of  th^ 
estate.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  hit  heart  was  filled  with 
many  swelling  thoughts,  and  that  a  fiood  of  strongi  happy  emotiom 
93« 
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was  surging  through  it.  Raised  from  obscarity,  to  be  the  repre^ 
sentatire  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  fanniliea  in 
Scotland,  iras  an  experience  of  no  ordinary  magnitude;  and  to  a 
less  equallj-balanced  mind,  it  might  have  proved  a  change  too  great 
to  bear.  Bat  Henry  was  not  to  be  thus  thrown  from  his  equili- 
brium. While  fully  alive  to  the  greatness  of  bis  newly-gained 
position,  his  mind  and  heart  had  been  too  solidly  educated  to  be 
unduly  elated,  or  moved  by  feelings  of  vanity  and  pride.  He 
calmly  viewed  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  position  he  waa 
about  to  occupy,  and  instinctively  gathered  up  his  manhood  to  act  in 
accordance  there^vitb.  Tet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  peculiar 
sensation  thrilled  through  his  frame,  when  he  leapt  over  the  Nether- 
ton  fence,  and  trod  for  the  first  time  on  his  own  land. 

He  had  not  as  yet  seen  Rockhart  Hall.  He  only  knew  the 
direction  in  which  it  lay,  and  trusted  to  make  his  way  towards  it 
through  the  fields.  After  crossing  a  grass  enclosure,  he  came  to  a 
narrow  cart-road,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  often  used ;  for 
beyond  the  faint  mark  of  a  wheel-track,  it  was  covered  with 
clustering  gowans.  He  hesitated  whether  to  follow  this  road,  or 
enter  a  footpath  which  opened  through  a  gap  in  the  fence  on  the 
other  side.  As  the  latter  promised  to  take  him  by  a  shorter  road 
to  his  destination,  he  chose  it,  and  crossing  over,  passed  through  the 
hedge  into  the  adjoining  field. 

He  had  not  gone  many  steps,  when  he  heard  a  rough  voice 
exclaim  behind  him^ 

"  Hilloa,  sirrah  I  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  or  wheie  are  you 
going  1" 

Looking  rounds  he  perceived  a  big»  ill-favowed  man  upon 
horseback,  who  had  halted  on  the  road,  and  was  looking  towards 
him  with  threatening  gestures. 

*'Is  it  me  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  sir)"  inquired  Henry^ 
calmly. 

''To  be  sure  it  is  you,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  bullying  tone* 
^  What  are  you  doing  in  that  field  ?" 

''  I  was  merely  intending  to  cross  it,  sir,  as  I  supposed  it  led  ta 
Rockhart  Hall." 

^^  To  cross  it,  fellow  I  and  how  dare  you  cross  a  field,  when  you 
have  a  road  to  go  by  ? " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  a  footpath  here,  and  as  I  meant 
to  keep  it,  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  any  harm."* 

"  Then  I  shall  teach  you  very  diff9rently.  The  lands  of  Rockhart 
Hall  are  not  to  be  rambled  over  by  every  strolling  vagrant  who 
chooses  to  go  idle  about  the  country.  Come  back  at  once  to  thia 
road,  unless  you  wish  to  find  yourself  inside  the  county  jail." 

^*  You  might  at  least  be  civil,"  observed  Henry,  walking  quietly 
tmck  to  the  toad.     "  If  I  have-  erred,  it  is  through  ignorance  i  and.  i 
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am  not  aware  that  I  have  subjected  myself  ta  ung^ntlemanly^ 
treatment." 

"How  dare  you  answer  me  back  in  that  way,  sirrah?'^  roared 
the  horseman,  in  a  rage.  "  Da  70U  know  whom  you  are  at  present 
addressing  r* 

^'  I  must  confess  ignoranee  on  that  point/^  replied  Henry,  looking 
deliberately  up  at  him. 

"  Then  know,  sir,  that  I  am  Mr  Rackrent,.  the  factor  on  thia 
estate.  Now,  perhaps^  you  will  make  an  apology  fi>r  your  insuUtn^ 
language." 

"  I  cannot  see  that  I  am  required  to  make  any  apolc^y,'^  answered 
the  youth.  '^  Though  you  are  the  factor  here,  that  gives,  you  na 
right  to  treat  a  stranger  in  such  an  uncoiirteous  manner;  and  as  for 
admitting  that  I  have  used  unbecoming  language,  I  consider  that  I 
would  have  been  warranted  in  speaking  much  more  strongly.'' 

"  Now,,  sirrah,  you  will  give  me  your  name/*  exclaimed  the 
factor,  choking  with  wrath.  ^'I  will  teach  you  what  it  is  to  insult. 
me.  Tou  don^t  stir  from  this  spot  till  you  have  given  me  your 
name." 

"  I  have  been  called  Smith,'*  replied  Henry,  a  smile  ffitting 
round  his  mouth. 

"  Ah !  Smith,  I  dare  say,"  returned  the  other,,  contemptuously^ 
"  That's  a  very  common  <di(U.  But  FU  know  you  again,  at  any 
rate,  and  you^U  not  be  out  of  the  parish  before  I  catch  you." 

Saying  this,  the  factor  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  off, 

"So  this  is  the  lawyers  brother?"  mused  Henry,  following  hina 
with  his  eye;  "  Well,  our  first  interview  does  not  augur  favourably 
for  a  long  connection.  X  suppose  I  must  keep  to  the  road,, 
however."  ^ 

Henry  sauntered  on  till  he  came  to  a  cottage  by  the  wayside^ 
It  was  not  old,  but,  from  obvious  neglect,  had  been  suffered  to  ga 
greatly  down.  As  he  came  near^  an  old  man  issued  from  the  door^ 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  proceeded  leisurely  along  the 
i»ad,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  Henry  was  going. 

"  A  fine  morning  this,  friend  ?  "  said  Henry,,  as  he  overtook  him* 

"  A  very  braw  morninV  sir,"  replied  the  man,  touching  his  cap. 

"  Does  this  road  lead  to  Rockhart  HalU'* 

"  Ay  does  it,  sir.  It  tak's  in  by  the  back  entrance^  But  if  yew 
gaun  there,  I  can  show  ye  the  way;  for  I*m  just  gaun  myseF." 

'^  O,  thank  you.  I  passed  a  footpath  a  little  ago,  but  I  suppose 
it  is  illegal  to  go  that  way.** 

"No  illegal,  sir;  but  the  factor  winna  let  ooybody,.  if  be  oan 
help  it.     But  it's  a  kirk-road,  for  a'  that." 

"Ah I  indeed.     Then   I   was  right  enough  in  taking  it  thia 
morning,  though  the  factor  turned  me  back." 
,   ^  A][,  he  w^  sane  dae  thati  either  wi*  a  stranger  or  &  tenanU*^  . 
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*' He  seems  a  sort  of  a  tyraat,  I  thiak?"  obserred  Henry-, 
carelessly. 

**  YeVe  richt  there,  sir.  It's  been  a  sair  job  wi'  the  tenants  o' 
Rock  hart,  since  Maister  Rackrent  got  the  pooer.*' 

<<  Ah  I  he  oppresses,  then,  does  he  ?  " 

'^  To  the  very  dust,  sir.  If  the  young  laird  is  like  his  unde,  and 
lets  him  gang  on  as  he*s  been  daeiu',  the  estate  will  sune  gang  to 


rum." 


^^Have  you  lived  long  on  the  property?"  asked  Henry^  hoping 
to  get  some  useful  information  from  his  companion. 

**  Lang  on*t,  sir  I  I  never  lived  ony  where  else.  I  was  born 
when  Sir  Henry  was  a  laddie.  My  faither  afore  me  had  the  Home 
Farm,  and  sae  had  I  when  this  Edward  got  the  estate;  but  Rackrent 
got  in  to  be  factor,  and  took  a  notion  o'  my  farm,  and  never  rested 
till  he  pat  me  oot  o't.  And  now  I'm  only  a  day-labourer  on  the 
property.  Wae's  me  I  it  was  a  black  day  for  us  a*  when  Maister 
Eingald  and  Sir  Henry  dee*d." 

'*You  liked  Mr  Ringald^  then?"  observed  Henry,  with 
emotion. 

*' Every  body  liked  him,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  warmly. 
*'  He  was  as  bonny,  and  kind,  and  generous  a  young  man  as  ye 
could  see.  I  only  hope  his  son  will  be  like  him.  But  i  fancy  ye're 
gaun  to  the  Ha'  to  see  him  oome,  like  me  )** 

'*  Yes,  my  errand  thither  concerns  that  event.  Do  the  tenants 
mean  to  be  present  at  his  arrival  9 " 

''  Ay,  we  a'  got  orders  to  gather  afore  the  hoose  to  welcome  him. 
He's  to  come  wi'  the  lawyers  frae  Edinburgh.  But  here  we  are, 
sir,  and  I  daursay  we're  hindmost;  for  see  sic  a  croud's  yonder  1" 

Henry  and  the  old  man  went  round  the  an^le  of  the  building, 
and  mingling  with  the  people,  soon  learned  that  the  party  from 
Edinburgh  had  not  yet  come,  but  were  expected  every  moment.  A 
good  deal  of  excitement  prevailed,  and  many  conjectures  were 
hazarded  as  to  what  changes  might  take  place  under  the  new  laird. 

Conspicuous  among  the  throng  was  Rackrent,  walking  imperiously 
to  and  fro,  giving  a  thousand  orders,  and  directing,  in  a  loud  voice, 
how  every  one  was  to  behave.  His  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
youth  and  the  old  man  as  they  approached;  and  stalking  forirard, 
with  anger  on  his  countenance,  he  shouted, 

^'How  now,  sirrah?  Have  you  dared  to  come  here  after  the 
threatening  you  received  a  little  ago?** 

**  I  have  business  here,  Mr  Rackrent,"  answered  Henry,  while  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 

*^  Business  I "  echoed  the  factor ;  ''  I  have  no  time  for  business 
to-day.  .  Sir  Henry  Rockhart,  the  new  baronet,  is  expected 
immediately,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  be  present  here  but  the 
tenants  and  labdurt^rs  on  the  property.     You  will  therefore  gp  back 
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tbe  way  yon  came,  and  be  thankful  that  I  do  not  give  you  in  charge 
to  the  constable." 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request,  sir/'  observed 
Henry;  "  but  my  business  is  somewhat  important  in  its  nature." 

•*  To  you  perhaps ;  but  who  are  you,  pray  ?  "  retorted  Rackrent. 
^'However,  let  me  hear  what  your  business  is,  and  I  will  soon 
Mttle  it.** 

"It  is  not  entirely  with  you,*'  responded  Henry;  "and  I  can 
wait  a  little." 

''Here,  Dickson,  take  this  fellow  into  custody/'  shouted  the 
factor;  and  the  constable  came  forward,  a  strong,  firmly-built  fellow^ 
who  seized  Henry  by  the  arm. 

''  I  warn  you  to  beware,  Mr  Rackrent,'*  remarked  the  young  man. 
"  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  resist  you  at 
present ;  but  I  tell  you  fairly,  that  by-and-by  I  will'  have  both.. 
For  your  own  sake,  then,  be  warned  in  time." 

Rackrent  deigned  no  answer  to  this  hint,  but  ordered  the 
constable  to  hold  his  prisoner  fast,  and  put  handcuffs  on  him  if  he 
became  restive. 

Tbe  attention  of  the  people  was  now  taken  from  this  scene,  by 
the  cry  that  a  carriage  was  coming  up  the  avenue^  and  the  crowd 
hastily  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  lawn.  A  large  flag  was  run  up 
.  the  staff  on  the  tower,  and  some  fiddlers  stationed  on  the  terrace 
struck  up  a  merry  tune.  On  came  the  vehicle,  and  eager  wa» 
every  look  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  new  baronet.  It  was  an 
open  carriage,  in  which  sat  two  elderly  gentlemen — one  of  whom 
was  at  once  recognised  as  the  factor's  brother,  and  the  other,  though 
unknown,,  could  not,,  from  his  age,  be  Sir  Henry.  The  cheers  there- 
fore grew  less  loud  as  they  drove  up  to  the  Hall,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  down  the  avenue^  in  expectation  of  the  appearance  of 
another  carriage,  which,  however,  was  not  visible. 

"  Has  Sir  Henry  come  1 "  asked  the  lawyer  at  his  brother,,  when 
the  vehicle  had  stopped. 

" Come  I"  echoed  the  factor.  "  No,  we  expected  him  to  be  with 
you." 

''  He  left  town  yesterday  with  Mr  Everly,  and  was  io  come  from 
Netherton  this  morning." 

"  And  is  here,"  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  which  caused  every 
one  to  look  where  Henry  stood,  guarded  by  the  constable.. 

''God  bless  me.  Sir  Henry  I  what  does  this  mean)**  cried 
Strickland,  leaping  from  the  carriage,  and  running  forward. 

"It  means  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  Mr  Strickland;  but  peniapa 
this  worthy  gentlemen  will  now  release  me,  seeing  that  I  can 
scarcely  get  run  away." 

It  would  be  vain  to  endeavour  to  describe  the  consternation  that 
seized  the  fieictor^  and  the  look  of  astonishment  that  rested  on  everjp 
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cuutitenanee.     The  constable  mechanicallj  took  bis  band  from  the 
arm  he  held,  and  shrank  back,  leaving  the  youth  to  stand  alone. 

''  What  does  it  mean  ?"  repeated  StrickLind,  looking  at  the  yoang 
man  in  the  extremity  of  wonder. 

"  This  gentleman  can  exfilain  it  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than 
I/'  answered  Henry,  glancing  at  the  horrified  factor. 

"  Really,  Sir  Henry,'*  stammered  Rackrent,  pale  as  a  sheet  of 
paper,  '<  had  I  known  that — that  yon  were — who  you  were,  I  mean 

— I  certainly  should  not  have — ^have " 

**  Enough,  sir,"  said  Henry,  haughtily.  **  You  can  only  flounder 
deeper  by  an  attempt  at  explanation." 

"  Hurrah !  Sir  Henry  for  ever  I"  cried  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  and 
immediately  the  air  resounded  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  welcome. 
The  men  tossed  up  their  caps,  the  women  waved  their  aprons  and 
handkerchiefs.  Joyous  smiles  rested  on  every  face,  and  gladdened 
tearful  eyes  told  how  true  was  their  delight. 

In  the  midst  of  this  enthusiasm,  Henry  and  Strickland  ascended 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  main-door,  aud  on  the  threshuld  they 
paused,  while  the  youth  turned  round,  and  uncovered  his  head, 
producing  by  the  act  an  expectant  silence. 

**  Friends,*'  said  Henry,  in  his  clear,  rich  voice,  **  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  welcome  you  have  just 
given  me.  My  arrival  for  the  first  time  at  the  house  of  my 
fathers,  and  amongst  the  devoted  adherents  of  our  house,  has  been 
unusual  in  its  nature;  but  I  rejoice  that  it  has  been  so,  since 
I  have  thereby  learned  much,  that  1  might  otherwise  have  been 
Ignorant  of.  I  cannot  speak  further  to  you  at  this  time,  but  can 
only  assure  you  that  I  will  do  the  utmost  to  promote  your  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  very  soon  I  expect  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  every  one  of  you." 

Deafening  cheers  again  rent  the  air  as  the  youth  concluded,  andy 
conducted  by  the  two  lawyers,  proceeded  into  the  building. 

'^  He's  a  biaw,  bonny -lookin^  gentleman!"  cried  an  old  woman, 
earnestly. 

"  Blessin's  on  his  sonsy  face  1"  exclaimed  another. 
<*6uidneBS  me  I  little  did  I  ken  that  it  was  the  young  Sir 
Henry  1  cam  alang  the  road  \vi'  I"  ejaculated  the  labourer,  who  had 
conducted  Henry  to  the  mansion.  '^  And  yet,*'  he  added,  reflec- 
tively, <*  1  thocht  there  was  something  curious  aboot  him,  and  nae 
wonder !  for  he*s  the  very  image  o*  Maister  Ringald." 

'^Rackrent's  reign's  ower,  or  l*m  sair  mistaken,"  observed  a 
round-faced  farmer,  with  great  satisfaction — a  prophecy  which 
seemed  peculiarly  palatable  to  all  his  hearers. 

"  Ay,  he's  gotten  a  bite  o'  his  bridle  noo,'*  said  a  portly  dame, 
the  wife  of  oue  of  the  cottars.  **  But,  my  certy,  he's  ran  laug  and 
fdr." 
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While  these  remarks  were  being  made  outsidoi  Henry  and  his 
party  had  proceeded  to  the  library,  where  Rack  rent,  the  lawyer, 
formally  delivered  over  the  title-deeds  and  all  other  papers, 
Strickland  watching  to  see  that  all  was  legally  performed. 

The  factor  had  followed  them,  and  stood  at  a  little  distance,  with 
a  mien  as  humble  as  before  it  was  imperious.  When  the  process  of 
taking  possession  was  gone  through,  and  Sir  Henry  declared  sole 
and  indisputable  proprietor  of  Rockhart  Hall,  he  advanced,  and, 
with  a  low,  fawning  bow,  inquired  if  it  was  the  baronet's  desire  to 
examine  his  accounts  on  an  early  occasion. 

"  Immediately,  sir,"  answered  Henry,  sternly.  "  I  require  them 
to  be  delivered  up  at  once." 

**  I  trust,  Sir  Henry,  that  you  do  not  mean  to  resent  my  conduct 
to  you  this  morning,"  began  the  factor,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 
*'  You  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  I  did  not  know  you,  and 
that  I  was  acting  for  the  good  of  the  estate." 

''In  what  way,  sir?"  demanded  Henry.  "Is  that  road  in  no 
sense  public?" 

''  It  was  once  attempted  to  be  claimed  as  such  by  the  people,  but 
I  promptly  interfered  for  the  good  of  the  property." 

"  But  this  I  understand  you  had  no  right  to  do.  The  road,  it 
seems,  is  an  old  church-road,  and  therefore  public  to  foot-passengers. 
But,  sir,  I  mean  to  be  my  own  factor,  and  have  therefore  no  further 
need  of  you." 

"  O  very  well,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  mortified  factor,  forcing  fk 
laugh.  '*  Then  I  will  be  able  to  bestow  my  undivided  attention  on 
my  farm.     Fortunately,  my  lease  is  a  perpetual  one." 

''It  expires  at  Martinmas,  sir,"  answered  Henrj;  "and  the 
tenant  you  had  the  cruelty  and  selfishness  to  eject  resumes  his 
rights.     You  see  1  know  you  thoroughly/* 

"  You  mean  to  rule  with  a  high  hand.  Sir  Henry,"  remarked 
Rackrent,  the  lawyer^  striving  to  hide  his  vexation. 

"I  mean  to  be  just,  Mr  Rackrent/'  replied  Henry,  significantly. 

They  ac^ourned  to  the  dining-hall,  where  a  plentiful  repast  had 
been  prepared ;  and  this  being  discussed,  the  two  brothers  left  the 
mansion,  their  departure  proving  a  great  relief  to  its  new  owner 
and  the  worthy  lawyer  his  friend.  By  this  time  the  crowd  outside 
had  likewise  dispersed,  and  the  place  was  left  to  its  usual  silence. 

"  Now,  Sir  Henry,  we  are  left  alone,  and  can  converse  as  we 
choose,"  said  Strickland,  rubbing  his  hands  vigorously.  "I  must 
compliment  you  on  the  firmness  you  have  displayed  towards  these 
two  fellows.  They  are  black  sheep  both,  1  don't  doubt.  Now, 
shall  we  have  a  peep  at  the  mansion  t " 

In  answer  to  their  summons,  an  elderly  woman  appeared— ^one 
who  had  not  yet  presented  herself. 

"O   pray,   Sir   Henry,  don't  blame  me/'  she  exclaimed,  with 
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emotion.    '^I  knew  nothing  aboat  it — nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be 
•aved." 

<^What  is  the  matter,  my  good  woman  1**  asked  Henry,  kindly. 

<*  My  husband,  sir.  He  has  ruined  us.  I — I  am  Jem  Dogwood's 
wife." 

^  Ah !  indeed.  Don't  distress  yourself.  I  fully  acquit  ytra,  -and 
will  see  that  you  are  not  molested.  ComCi  and  show  us  over  tbe 
building." 

Mrs  Dogwood,  thus  assured  and  relieved,  escorted  tbem  throngb 
the  various  rooms,  and  showed  them,  in  particular,  the  apartments 
In  which  Diamond  was  kept,  and  the  way  in  which  she  made  her 
escape.  Henry  looked  with  much  interest  at  the  portrait  whidh 
still  hung  in  the  bed-room,  and  felt  many  a  throb  of  filial  emotion 
as  he  gased  on  the  noble  features. 

The  private  room  of  the  former  possessor  was  the  laaft  place 
visited,  and  this  had  to  be  broken  open,  as  the  ex-banmet  had 
taken  the  key  with  him.  Dismissing  Mrs  Dogwood,  Henry  and  the 
lawyer  entered,  and  their  eyes  at  once  fell  on  the  bureau.  Heniy 
had  his  keys,  and  applying  them,  found  that  they  answered  the 
drawers.  He  also  touched  that  spring  with  which  he  was  acquunted, 
and  the  panel  flying  back,  discovered  two  papers.  He  took  them 
out,  and  found  them  to  be  the  two  letters  mentioned  in  the  eai9y 
part  of  our  story, 

''Ah  I  I  knew  he  must  have  come  upon  such  things  as  these,** 
observed  Strickland,  nodding  his  head. 

^  Ah  !  well  the  drama  is  done  now,**  said  Henry,  with  a  sigh* 

Not  yet,  young  man,  not  yet;  and  perchance,  ere  the  onrtMn 
falls,  it  may  turn  out  a  tragedy.  Its  first  act  was  performed  ere 
your  sffairs  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  it,  and  before  you  were  called 
on  to  play  your  part.  Your  particular  share  in  it  may  indeed  be 
nearly  performed,  but  those  with  whom  you  have  acted  are  not 
done  with  theirs.  That  joung  man,  for  instance—* that  firiend  ef 
yours  at  Netherton — thinks  it  as  yet  very  incomplete,  and  the  chief 
portion  of  his  part  as  yet  undone.  He  has  been  waiting  and 
watching  to  do  a  dread  work,  and  that  work  is  not  accomplished; 
and  think  you  he  will  be  content  to  say  the  drama  is  over?  No; 
his  vengeful  heart  thirsts  for  a  more  terrible  denouement,  and, 
mayhap,  the  claims  of  justice  and  equity  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  it.  There  is  the  high-handed  wrong-doer.  Is  there  no 
punishment  in  store  for  him  ?  Are  mercy,  truth,  and  love  to  be 
outraged  with  impunity  ?  Is  there  no  redression  fbr  the  laws  that 
have  been  broken?  Dread  questions  I  Let  the  future  reply;  but 
as  yet,  young  man,  say  not  that  the  drama  is  done. 
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CHAPTEB- XXXIX. 

CLOSING  SCENES. 

Why  should  we  linger  now?  After  enduring  many  trials,  and 
making  brave,  heroic  sacrifices  to  duty,  a  time  of  reward  had  come, 
and  our  hero  and  heroine  were  free  to  experience  the  happy  union, 
which  such  unflinching  resolution  and  long^tried  devotion  merited. 
Norj  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  marriage*day  long  in  being  fixed,  or 
fixed  at  a  far-off  period.  Henry,  like  an  ardent  lover,  was  impatient; 
and  no  one  could  find  any  reasonable  excuse  for  delay.  Diamond 
herself  could  find  none^  either  in  her  heart  or  in  outward  circum- 
stances* Her  parents,  while  loath  to  part  so  soon  with  their  restored 
child,  could  find  none,  but  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  which  they 
were  too  kind  and  gentle  to  cherish.  Andrew,  honest  man,  would 
have  been  the  last  to  advise  delay;  for  it  had  long  been  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart  to  see  his  darling  united  to  the  youth  of  hec 
choice.  Even  Mrs  Ford  and  Mr  Everly  counselled  speed — the 
former,  because  she  liked  to  see  people  made  happy;  and  the 
latter,  because  he  wished  to  see  his  friend  enter  on  that  life  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  which  he  had  lost  for  even  Poor  Richard ! 
we  cannot  tell  what  a  struggle  was  now  going  on  in  his  soul) — a 
fierce,  terrible  struggle  between  friendship  and  revenge.  He 
knew  his  foe  was  almost  within  crushing  distance;  and  every 
faculty  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  t)ie  sweet  draught  he 
was  about  to  enjoy.  But  the  better  half  of  his  nature  had  calls 
made  upon  it  at  the  same  time^  He  was  called  on  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoiced,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  refuse  the  invitation ; 
but  he  wished  the  season  of  peculiar  joy  over,  that  he  might  be  free 
to  be  about  his  other  sterner  business — a  business  that  lay  even 
nearer  to  his  heart  and  pressed  heavier  on  his  panting  spirit.  He 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Ned  since  he  left  him  at  the  dooir 
of  the  bank ;  but  he  knew  the  faithful  fellow  was  sacredly  doing 
the  duty  laid  upon  him,  and  would,  in  a  very  little  while,  report 
that  the  victim  was  in  the  toils.  He  only  longed  that  the  gaities 
and  festivities  connected  with  the  wedding  might  be  over,  ere  the 
information  he  expected^  and  waited  for  with  feverish  impatience, 
came. 

All  persons  and  things  thus  conspiring  to  hurry  forward  the  union 
between  the  young  folksy  we  need  not  keep  back  the  intelligence, 
that  in  six  weeks  after  the  young  baronet  took  possession  of  his 
241 
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property^  Diamomd  became  Lady  Rockhart,  and  the  mistress  of 
Rockhart  Hall — a  position  which,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  was 
sought  to  be  thmst  on  her  at  an  earlier  date,  bj  the  callous,  selfish- 
hearted  Sir  Edward.  The  honour  did  at  length  orertake  her,  but 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that  originally  intended. 
This  time,  however,  she  did  not  presume  to  oppose  the  arrange- 
ment, nor  draw  herself  up  in  scorn,  when  asked  to  receive  a  baronet 
for  her  husband. 

Mr  Gray,  in  the  fulness  and  largeness  of  his  heart,  threw  his  two 
largest  rooms  into  one,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  company  invited 
to  witness  the  ceremony;  and  never  before,  we  believe,  was  a 
baronet's  wedding  graced  by  such  a  strangely-composed  company. 
It  was  neither  the  great  nor  wealthy  of  the  land  that  assembled  to 
help  by  their  presence  the  joy  of  the  occasion,  but  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  honest-hearted  men  and  women,  viz.,  a  large  number  of 
the  pressmen  and  compositors  of  the  King's  Printing- House,  and  a 
few  young  girls,  Diamond's  late  companions  in  tbe  straw-hat 
manufactory  on  the  South  Bridge.  The  very  bride V maid  had  been 
chosen  from  among  these  industrious  girls,  and  a  worthy  choice  she 
was.  Isa  Walls  was  a  plump  blooming  maiden,  who,  in  the  fresh« 
ness  and  heartiness  of  her  youth,  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
country  girl,  accustomed  to  mountain  breezes  and  woodland 
rambles,  instead  of  the  daily  occupant  of  a  close  city  work-room  | 
and  her  heart  was  as  fresh  and  winning  as  her  person; — warm  and 
generous,  ready  to  be  loved  by  a  worthy  object,  and  to  love  truly 
and  deeply  in  return.  A  very  modest,  yet  animated  bride's-maid 
did  she  make  to  her  friend,  and  honestly  did  she  congratulate  her 
on  the  brilliant  prospects  that  opened  up  in  her  path^ 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  that  th« 
travellers  mie^ht  reach  Rockhart  Hall  in  the  evenings  The  latter 
at  length  departed,  followed  by  cheers,  prayers,  and  blessings. 
They  rode  in  two  travelling  carriages — the  newly-married  couple, 
with  the  pair  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  in  one,  and  Richard, 
Andrew,  and  Mrs  Ford  in  the  other, — every  one  apparently  aS 
happy  as  human  hearts  can  be. 

After  a  pleasant  journey,  they  reached  Rockhart  Hall;  were  met 
at  the  opening  of  the  avenue  by  the  joyful  tenants,  who  unyoked 
the  horses,  and  pulled  them  with  many  huzzas  to  the  door  of  the 
mansion,  which  they  entered  amid  the  deafening  shouts  of  the 
assembled  multitude. 

Passing  through  the  Hall,  near  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase, 
a  servant  from  Netherton  thrust  a  letter  into  Richard's  hand«  with 
the  words,  "  It  came  yesterday,  sir." 

'*Ha!"  exclaimed  Richard,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  and  turned 
aside  to  where  he  could  peruse  it  unseen^     Tearing  it  wildly  opeOi 
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he  ran  over  its  cooteuts,  aud  rays   of  iiefce  Joy  flashed  over  his 
countenanue. 

''Good,  good!  The  hoar  is  now  at  hand/'  he  whispered,  vehe- 
mently ;  then  calling  his  servant,  he  ordered  him  to  proceed  to 
Netherton  immediately,  and  have  his  best  horse  made  ready  for  a 
journey. 

^'  To-night,  sir  1 "  said  the  groom^  in  surprise,  looking  with 
wonder  at  his  excited  master. 

''  Yes,  to-night;  1  must  go  back  to  Edinburgh  to-night.  Hide 
smartly  over,  and  I  will  follow  immediately  on  foot  across  the 
fields." 

He  ran  up  stairs,  and  entering  the  room  to  which  the  party  had 
gone,  beckoned  Henry  to  approach  him. 

**  I  must  leave  you,'*  he  whispered,  eagerly.  "  I  have  this 
momeut  got  a  letter,  which  calls  me  hence.  Don't  let  my  depar- 
ture damp  the  happiness  of  the  evening.     Once  I  was  full  of  faith, 

and  hope,  and  love,  and  jay,  like  you;  now  I  am never  mind. 

I  have  a  work  before  me — farewell  I  ** 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  inquired  Henry,  in  amazement* 

"  To  London,"  was  the  startling  answer. 

''London I"  echoed  his  friend,  opening  his  eyes  wide  in  wonder* 

"  Yes,  London.     He  is  there,  and starving  T* 

"  And  when  do  you  return  1  '• 

"  Return  ]  I  know  not — not  till — till  she  is  avenged ;  and  then— - 
ah,  then ! " 

"My  poor  friend,  why  hunt  this  man  further?"  said  Henry, 
mildly.  "  Leave  him  to  his  own  conscience,  to  poverty,  and  the 
punishment  of  Heaven.     Do  not " 

"  Hush !  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak.  You  forget — you  forget-— 
my  oath.  You  cannot  understand  it.  You  have  no  wife  and  child 
to  avenge.  Farewell  I  moments  now  are  ages  to  me.  Farewell ! 
again,  farewell!" 

He  seized  Henry's  hand,  gave  him  a  deep,  meaning  look;  then 
turning  away,  rushed  down  the  stair,  and  out  into  the  lawn. 
Henry  followed ;  but  ere  he  got  outside,  the  frantic  man  had  leapt 
the  fence,  and  was  following  in  fierce  haste  a  straight  course  to 
Netherton.  Henry  watched  till  a  plantation  hid  him  from  view, 
and  then  returned  to  the  side  of  his  young  wife. 

Hardly  waiting  for  refreshment,  Richard  mounted  the  prepared 
horse,  and  gaUoped  furiously  away.  Through  all  that  night  he 
rode;  and  having  put  the  weary  animal  into  a  livery-stable  in  Leith 
Walk,  with  instructions  that  it  might  be  well  eared  for,  he  hurried 
down  to  the  dock.  A  vessel  was  leaving  the  harbour.  She  had 
quitted  her  berth,  and  was  being  towed  out  into  the  roads.  Forward 
he  rushed,  sprang  upon  the  pier,  as  the  ship  made  her  last  near 
tack,  and  with  a  desperate  leap  iJighted  on  deck. 
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The  vojage  to  London  wa»  long  and  tedious  to  the  impctieiii 
youtli ;  but  the  veseel  arrived  at  lent^b,  and  when  Riohard  apraog 
ashore,  the  firtt  to  greet  him  was  Ned  Oakham. 

^  It's  all  right,  sir/'  said  Ned,  in  answer  to  his  master^a  piercing 
look.     "  They  are  sore  knocked  op  now,  and  can't  hold  out  long.** 

" Is  he  in  debt?"  inquired  Richard,  with  gleaming  eyes. 

"  Over  head  and  ears,  sir,  as  the  saying  is.  I  hav3  got  a  list 
from  the  grocers  and  bakers;  but  hadn't  you  better  eome  to  my 
lodgings,  sir,  where  we  will  be  quiet,  and  you*ll  want  refreshment?" 

^'  [  am  refreshed,  Ned.  You  words  have  refreshed  me,*'  replied 
his  master.  '*  Nevertheless,  let  us  go  to  your  rooms;  &r  I  long  te 
know  all  that  has  occurred  since  I  last  saw  yon." 

The  gamekeeper  led  the  way  through  a  great  many  narrow 
obscure  streets,  in  a  neighbourhood  of  the  very  po(Hrest  descriptiou. 

'*  filess  mey  Ned  f  do  you  lodge  herel"  inquired  his  master,  look* 
ing  at  the  dingy  houses  on  either  side. 

^I  was  forced  to  come,  sir,**  answered  Ned.  **  Unless  I  had 
done  so,  I  would  have  lost  sight  of  them.  But  I  sought  out  the 
best  room  I  could  find ;  and  it  is  not  so  very  bad,  when  one  is  fairly 
into  it.  This  way,  sir — up  this  stair.  Take  eare  oi  your  hat^  sir. 
The  door  is  rather  low," 

Piloted  by  Ned,  Everly  reached  a  small,  but  neat  and  not  un- 
comfurtablei  apartment.  Tea  was  instantly  ordered,  and  the  moment 
the  landlady  left  the  room,  Everly  exclaimed-— 

"  Now,  Ned — now  for  your  story." 

"  Well,  you  know,  sir,  you  left  me  standing  at  the  bank.  In  a 
few  minutes,  Mr  Rookhart  came  out,  leaning  on  Dogwood's  arm. 
I  saw  he  was  faint  and  very  ill;  but  they  managed  to  go  along  the 
Bridga,  and  down  to  the  Cowgate,  where  they  vanished  in  an 
entry.  I  learned  that  the  house  was  kept  by  a  cousin  of  Dog* 
wood's;  and  suspecting  that  they  meaut  to  stay  there,  I  took  a  room 
opposite,  and  watched  them  every  day. 

**  They  went  out  very  seldom.  I  think  they  were  ashamed  to  show 
themselves ;  for  they  were,  as  I  heard,  well-known  in  Edinburgh, 
and  people  had  no  sympathy  for  them.  One  day,  about  two  weeks 
after  the  trial,  I  saw  Dogwood  go  out,  and  I  followed  him.  He 
went  straight  through  Hunter  Square,  along  the  Bridge,  and  down 
the  Walk  to  Leith.  I  kept  my  eye  on  him,  till  he  weut«  into  a 
little  wooden  house,  a  ship  office,  as  I  saw  it  was.  Here  he  stayed 
only  a  minute  or  two,  and  came  out  again.  Thinks  I,  he  must  have 
been  taken  a  passage  for  the  two  to  London.  I  stept  into  the 
office,  and  found  that  this  was  the  case;  but  he  had  given  wrong 
names — George  and  William  Bamsay.  I  took  my  passage  also, 
giving  likewise  a  wrong  name — Mr  Fisher;  by  which,  if  you  please, 
sir,  I  am  known  here.  They  had  taken  the  steerage — I  took  the 
cabin,  to  be  out  of  their  way.     Next  day  we  sailed,  and  in  three 
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days  reached  London.  .  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  them  in  view 
here;  but  I  did  do  it,  and  saw  them  getting  deeper  into  debt  every 
day.  They  live  in  a  garret-room,  up  a  court,  just  above  this  house 
a  bit; — you  can  see  the  entrance  from  my  window.  Nobody  will 
trust  them  any  more;  and  as  I  said  in  my  letter,  sir,  they  are 
starving.  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Edward  for  more  than  a  week;  but 
Dogwood  is  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  I  have  seen  him  picking  up  bones 
in  the  street." 

Everly  listened  to  Ned's  narrative  with  intense  satisfaction.  Ho 
had  given  his  whole  soul  up  to  revenge  now.  All  gentler  emotions 
were  stifled;  the  flames  of  passionate  hatred  and  determination, 
ever  slumbering,  had  burst  out,  not  again  to  be  suppressed,  and 
Ned's  recital  was  fraught  to  him  with  unbounded  joy. 

He  asked  for  the  list  of  debts  which  Ned  had  procured,  and 
received  it. 

"  Our  work  to-day  must  be  to  buy  up  all  these,"  he  said,  looking 
up. 

The  gamekeeper  nodded,  as  if  he  had  expected  such  an  intimation. 

"  And  I  shall  visit  him  to-night — this  very  night,"  added  his 
master.  '*  I  shall  visit  him,  and  announce  his  doom.  I  shall  see 
fear  and  the  terror  of  death  Qome  over  him.  I  shall  see  conscience 
and  remorse  gnawing  at  his  heart.  I  shall  hear  him  plead  for 
mercy,  and  see  him  lie  grovelling  at  my  feet,  only  to  be  spurned,  as 
he  spurned  her.     O  joy,  joy,  joy  I " 

Ned  stared.  Such  vehemence  and  vindictive  passion  he  could 
not  quite  understand;  but  thinking  that  nothing  could  be  too 
severe  for  such  a  man,  he  made  no  remark. 

I{.ichard  ate  little  or  nothing.  His  strong  excitement  was  keeping 
him  up,  and  preventing  the  body  from  demanding  its  accustomed 
food.  From  the  moment  that  he  got  Ned's  letter,  it  appeared  as  if 
the  forces  of  his  nature  became  centralized — rushed  towards  one 
terrible  point,  and  grew  so  eager  in  their  determination  as  to  scorn 
all  aid  from  without.  He  had  slept  none,  and  eaten  little,  but 
seemed  strong  and  energetic  as  ever,  though  the  consumptive 
process  was  going  on  with  tenfold  haste.  The  zeal  of  his  revenge 
was  eating  him  up. 

He  hurried  Ned  away  with  him  to  the  various  merchants  whose 
names  were  in  the  list,  and  proposed  to  become  the  purchaser  of  th^ 
debt  contracted  by  Mr  Ramsay.  The  astonished  grocers  and  bakers 
gladly  transferred  their  right  to  incarcerate  the  body  of  the  luckless 
debtor;  and  ere  night  came,  Rockhart  was  in  his  son-in-law^a 
power,  for  he  owed  him  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  had  not  a 
farthing  to  pay  it.  He  who  for  years  had  thousands  at  His 
command,  must  rot  in  prison,  because  he  could  not  command  the 
fium  of  twenty  pounds. 

*'  Ah  1  little  does  be  know  the  vial  that  is  about  to  be  poured  oi^ 
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his  stony  heart,**  exclaimed  Bichard,  as  he  and  Ned  sat  in  the  diitk 
of  the  evening,  wailing  till  the  darkness  fairly  set  in,  that  he  might 
yisit  his  victim. 

The  gas  was  not  liglited  in  the  room,  bat  the  fire-light  flickered 
with  fitful  brightness,  and  revealed  the  yodng  man's  face,  demoniied 
with  the  contemplation  of  anticipated  triumph. 

*'Come,  'tis  dark  now,  Ned,"  he  exclaimed,  glancing  for  the 
thousandth  time  to  the  street.     "*Tis  dark  now;  let  ns  go." 

Muffling  himself  in  a  cloak,  so  that  his  features  might  be 
concealed,  he  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  gamekeeper,  and 
passed  out  into  the  now  dim  thoroughfare.  Without  waiting  for 
guidance,  he  glided  to  the  entrance  of  the  court,  which  Ned,  in  (he 
early  part  of  the  day,  had  pointed  out. 

'*  Quick,  Mr  Everly ;  come  into  the  shadow,**  said  his  companion, 
drawing  him  below  an  overhanging  abutment,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  figure  crept  past  them  into  tlie  street 

*^  Do  you  know  him,  sir  ]  **  inquired  Ned,  in  a  whisper. 

'*  Know  him !  No.  He  seems  some  poor  emaciated  wretch, 
going  to  beg  for  bread." 

**  It  is  Dogwood,*'  added  Ned,  laconically. 

"  Ha !  is  it  indeed  ]  If  his  master  is  equally  reduced,  my  visit 
is  not  a  moment  too  soon/* 

**  He  must  be  going  to  see  if  he  can  pick  up  a  bone,  or  *  crust  of 
bread.     But  this  way,  sir ;  here  is  the  stair.** 

"  You  say  it  is  the  attic-room?'* 

"  Yes,  sir.  You  caunot  go  wrong,  if  you  proceed  to  the  Tery  top 
of  the  stair,  and  go  in  by  the  last  door.     There  is  only  one.** 

^*  Then  remain  here  till  I  return,'*  said  Everly,  drawing  his  cloak 
more  carefully  over  his  face,  and  entering  the  dark  doorway. 

By  dint  of  groping  and  scrambling,  he  manuged  to  ascend  the 
rickety  stair,  and  came  to  the  top  landing,  where  he  could  not  fitand 
upright.  Feeling  all  over  the  wall,  his  hand  came  upon  the  rusty 
handle  of  a  door,  which  he  pushed  open,  and  observed  a  light  coming 
through  a  chink  in  another  door  within.  This  latter  he  likewise 
opened,  and  gazed  into  the  interior.  Bare  and  miserable  was  the 
apartment.  A  heap  of  straw  in  a  corner  was  the  only  bed;  the 
grate  was  fireless;  and  the  only  furniture  was  a  little  black  table, 
and  two  coarse  chairs.  On  the  table  stood  a  lighted  lamp,  and 
seated  on  one  of  the  chairs  close  by  was  a  shrunken,  half-naked 
figure,  which  turned  its  large,  hollow  eyes  and  face  of  misery  at  the 
sound  of  the  intruder.  It  was  Rockhart,  the  once  proad,  haughty 
baronet,  now  a  pitiable,  starving,  remorse-haunted  man,  dying  inch 
by  inch  of  want,  and  tortured  by  the  ever-present  recdlection  of 
the  long  past. 

Richard  stept  noiselessly  towards  the  table,  and  sitting  down  on 
(he  opposite  chair,  regarded  the  occupant  with  motionlesa  ailenoe. 
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itookhart  gaited  with  his  large,  death-like  eves  on  the  muffled- up 
visitor ;  and  after  waiting  fur  a  few  moments,  broke  the  silence  bj 
fointlj  ^ayingj  "Who  are  you?*' 

"  One  Whom  you  should  well  know,**  replied  Richard,  throwing 
off  his  cloak  and  hat,  and  letting  the  lamplight  shine  full  upon  his 
features.  • 

Rockhart  started  in  his  seat,  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric 
shock.  His  eyes  grew  fixed  and  glared  with  horror,  his  teeth 
chattered,  and  his  frame  became  rigid  as  iron. 

"  Am  I  mad  ?  or  is  that  form  real  V  he  faltered. 

**  Ay,  real  as  the  misery  and  remorse  into  which  thou  art  plunged,'* 
said  Richard,  in  a  deep,  hollow  voice.  '^  I  am  thy  son-in-law, 
Richard  Everly.*' 

"  And  why  are  you  here  ?'*  asked  the  old  man,  wildly.  **  1  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  sought  you  not — I  want  you  not. 
Why,  then,  are  you  here  ?  '* 

**  To  ftdJU  my  oath  !*'  was  the  slow,  terrific  replyi  "  Have  yott 
forgot  my  murdered  wife  and  child  1" 

'^No,  no,'*  answered  Rockhart)  with  a  shudder,  and  a  wildel^ 
glare  of  the  eyes. 

"Nor  have  I,**  added  the  youth,  solemnly.  "I  have  neithef 
forgot  them  nor  their  murderer.  At  the  time  of  their  death,  I  swore 
an  oath  of  vengeance,  and  its  hour  of  fulfilment  has  come." 

"Leave  me  I  leave  me  I"  shrieked' the  other.  "  I  am  miserable 
enough  without  your  presence." 

"  Leave  you !  ha,  ha !  t  will  not  leave  you  till  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  you  have  served  so  long  and  so  well." 

"  Away  1  I  tell  you,*'  cried  the  old  man,  fiercelyi  "  If  I  am 
miserable  and  dying,  my  last  moments  shall  not  be  imbittered  by 
your  fiendish  triumph.  Away  !  or  I  shall  call  foi*  those  who  shall 
rid  me  of  the  torment.*' 

**  Ay,  call  away;  but  who  will  hear  youl*'  said  Richard, 
mockingly.  "  And  if  they  did>  who  could  remove  me  1  Has  not 
the  oreditor  power  over  the  body  of  his  debtor  ?  I  need  not  ask  yot* 
that  question :  you  know  it  well.'* 

"  But  I  am  not  your  debtor,'*  sc^reamed  Rockhart^  vehemently* 
"  I  owe  you  nothing.** 

"  No;  but  you  are  my  debtor  in  the  same  way  that  I  Was  yours. 
You  watched  me  till  you  saw  me  owing  others,  and  you  purchased 
the  accounts.  I  have  done  the  same^  and  will  follow  in  your  steps. 
The  villany  you  taught  me  I  will  execute  $  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but 
1  will  better  the  instruction.  See,  here  are  accounts  t  hold,  due 
by  you  to  certain  merchants  in  this  good  city  of  London.  If  these 
are  not  paid  to  me  to-night,  you  go  to  prison  to-morrow.  Ha  I  thou 
winoest  now." 

At  these  words,  Rockhart*s  already  livid  face  grew  yet  more  livid 
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with   terror  and   despair,  his  limbs  shook,  and  his  bony  handi 
twitched  nervously  together 

^^  O,  Richard,  be  merciful !  ^  he  gasped,  in  accents  of  pleading 

*  "Merciful  I"  cried  the  young  man,  starting  up.  '^  Yoti  ask  roe 
for  mercy  !  me,  whose  life  you  have  blighted,  whose  heart  and  joy 
you  have  blasted  1  Libten  to  me,  old  maui  Do  you  remember 
when  your  daughter  knelt  at  your  feet^  craving  that  merdy  you  now 
ask  1  What  was  the  result  ?  You  spurned  her^  and,  with  the 
laugh  of  a  fiend,  said  you  knew  not  the  word.  I  say  the  same  to 
you  now.  Once  I  was  merciful,  and  might  be  so  still  to  others; 
but  not  to  you — to  you  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  You 
remember,  too,  the  doom  your  daughter  pronounced  on  your  head. 
Its  hour  has  come.  The  same  pitiless  ear  you  lent  to  her  prayer, 
is  accorded  to  yours  in  your  utmost  need.  The  same  measure  you 
meted  to  her  and  to  me  is  measured  to  you  again.  A  few  days  of 
misery  shall  now  be  your  portion,  and  a  death  of  hopeless  agony 
your  doom.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  in  a  dungeon,  amid  dampness 
and  gloom,  and  I  will  visit  you  and  gloat  over  your  anguish.  Drop 
by  drop  shall  your  life-blood  ebb  away,  and  atom  by  atom  shall  the 
undying  worm  gnaw  at  your  heart;  and  never  shall  a  release  come, 
till  you  close  your  misery  here^  and  awake  in  a  tenfold  deeper 
misery  in—" 

He  paused,  for  a  change  had  come  over  his  listener^  A 
convulsive  shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  his  rolling  eye  became 
fixed,  his  lower  jaw  dropped,  and  his  head  fell  forward  on  his 
breast.  Richard  took  the  light,  and  held  it  close  to  his  features—^ 
the  features  were  those  of  a  corpse* 

"He  is  dead!"  he  muttered — "gone,  with  my  curse  ringing  in 
his  ears.  Ha!  I  could  trample  on  him  with  my  foot;  but  no--^ 
that  were  a  useless  vengeance:  he  is  now  beyond  my  power  to 
harm.  Thus  then>  Fanny,  is  my  oath  fulfilled^  and  you  are 
avenged  ! " 

He  set  down  the  light,  gathered  up  his  hat  and'  cloak^  and 
rushed  from  the  room. 

Ned  was  still  in  the  court  beloW.  "He  is  dead!"  whispered 
his  master,  in  fearful  tones.  "  My  words  of  retribution  killed  himi 
I  am  satisfiedi     Come — come  !" 

«  *  *  «  # 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  two  horsemeti  were  riding 
furiously  along  the  road  towards  Netherton,  They  had  reached 
the  churchyard  at  the  end  of  the  village^  when  the  foremost  drew 
the  rein. 

"  Wait  here,  Ned,  and  take  charge  of  my  horse,'*  said  the  riden 

Ned  obeyed.  Both  dismounted,  and  while  the  gamekeeper  held 
both  horses  by  the  bridle>  Richard  leapt  the  low  wall^  and  took  hit 
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waj  to  biB  Wife's  grave;  for  he  had  brought  her  and  his  boy  from  the 
city  chur^^hyard,  to  slumber  at  Nethertoo*  Ned  peered  after  his 
retreating  form^  observed  him  go  to  the  corner  in  which  they  lay» 
saw  him  throw  himself  wildly  on  the  turf^  heard  the  echo  of  a  few- 
frantic  words,  then  a  flash  yielded  its  momentary  lights  and  a 
pistol-shot  resounded  among  the  graves. 

The  gamekeeper  sprang  over  the  wall^  and  flew  to  his  master's 
side.  He  lay  upon  his  Fanny's  graVe,  the  weapon  of  death  in  his 
Land,  and  its  contents  in  his  heart.  The  aim  had  been  a  sure  one, 
and  Richard  Everly  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

fTear  by  lay  an  open  letter,  which  Ned  snatched  up,  and  read  in 
the  increasing  morning  light.     It  ran  thus : — 

"Deae  Hembt, — Farewell!  My  work  ill  4bne,  and  why  shouliillive? 
Ned  will  tell  you  all.  I  would  say,  Ood  bless  you;  bat  whist  avaU  has  the 
prayer  of  the  suiddd  ?    A^am,  I  say,  fa(re>nrell !  B.  £.'' 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  pass  over  the  grief  which  this  melancholy  act  caused  to  all 
the  personages  of  our  tale.  Poor,  ill-fated  Everly  !  the  victim  of 
human  pride  and  passion,  the  blighted,  blasted  one,  living  only  for 
vengeance,  and  dying  by  his  own  hand  when  his  self-assigned 
purpose  is  completed !  He  had  a  nature  capable  of  a  nobler  career 
than  this — a  heart  inherently  generous,  kind,  and  humane;  but 
robbed  of  all  he  held  dear,  by  a  fiend  in  the  sbape  of  man,  it  grew 
hard  on  one  side  as  the  nether  millstone,  and  with  a  steady,  stem 
determination  he  pursued  the  terrible  life-path  he  marked  out  by 
the  side  of  his  murdered  ones^  Let  us  leave  him  in  silence,  for  he 
has  put  himself  beyond  human  scan. 

And  so  let  us  deal  with  the  man  who  was  at  first  his  persecutor, 
and  lastly  his  victim;  but,  0  surely  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
never  had  a  more  literal  fulfilment — ^^  He  made  a  pit,  and  digged 
it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made.  His  mischief  shall 
return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  down 
upon  his  own  pate." 

Dogwood,  faithful  even  to  death  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  for  a  bad 
inaster,  was  not  again  heard  of.  It  is  likely  he  finished  his  days  on 
a  heap  of  straw  in  o^e  of  the  low,  dirty  London  lodging-houses. 

Ned  Oakham  was  amply  provided  for  by  his  master's  will;  but 
ISfeiherton  itself  was  left  to  his  friend  Henry,  in  trust,  for  his  first 
female  child,  which  Richard  requested  to  be  called  Famy. 

Mrs  Ford  eventually  took  up  her  abode  at  Rockhart  Hall,  and 
initiated  Diamond  into  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping.  Andrew, 
too,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  not  separated  from  his  adopted 
daughter— adopted  in  poverty,  and  loved  and  cherished  with  the 
most  tender  devotion-^now  ^e  adored  mistress  of  a  princeljr 
mansion,  lUnd  occupying  t^  position  of  wide-^read  ul^^«gik^« 
94« 
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Changed  so  completely  in  circumstances,  their  loye  for  .each  other 
underwent  no  alteration;  but  the' oM  man  would  pres^  lia^T 
Kockhart  to  his  heart,' and  bless  her  a«  in  the  days  of  yore.  "* 
,  Ai  the  earnest  request  of  H^irt-y  and  Diamond,  Mr  and  Mrs  Gray 
removed  from  Newington  to  Netherton,  in  which  mansion  thpy 
spent  the  evening  of  life  very  happily,  visiting  their  daughter  every 
week  at  the  Hall,  and  being  visited  by  the  others  in  return. 

Il^nry  proved  a  worthy  possessor  of  a  title,  and  soon  came  to 
he  liked  by  all  his  neighbours.  As  a  landlord,  he  was  kind  and 
benevolent  in  the  extreme,  laboured  to  do  justly  by  his  numerous 
tenantry,  and  strove  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  those  dependent  upon  him. 

Life*s  current  now  ran  smoothly  with  our  various  characters. 
^The  seasfon  of  trial  and  excitement  past,  a  calm,  onward  course 
was  before  them.  To  6ome>  indeed,  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  the 
night-  was  at  hand — the  night  of  death  and  the  grav€;  but 
whether  it  was  yet  morning,  or  mid-day,  or  evening,  the  sky  was 
Kerene,  and  the  sunlight  mellow.  They  had  fought  well,  endured 
bravely,  and  now  reaped  their  reward.  Let  them  reap.  Who 
says  they  deserve  not  this  harvest  1 

Fraud  and  Friendship^  this  is  our  title.  Has  the  story  borne 
it  out?  We  anticipate  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  And  what  is  re- 
presented by  these  two  names  ?  They  represent  the  two  antagonis- 
tic principles  of  our  earth,  working  in  the  social  system.  Good  and 
evil  are  everywhere,  and  have  ever  been  since  man's  fall,  striving 
for  the  mastery.  All  nations,  all  tribes  know  and  feel  this,  and 
the  idea  is  fully  embodied  in  the  heathen  mythology.  Outwardly, 
they  assume  the  names  good  and  evil;  inwardly,  right  and  wrong; 
socially,  fraud  and  friendship.  In  man's  relation  to  man,  they 
are  largely  developed,  and  work  their  natural  influence  upon  him. 
As  yet,  evil  seems  in  all  directions  to  be  strongest  and  uppermost; 
wrong  too  frequently  triumphs  over  right;  friendship  is  too  Are- 
quentlv  undermined  and  neutralized  by  fraud.  Yet  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  good  not  awanting;  and  even  now  shows  its  inherent  power 
and  glorious  destiny,  by  out-living  its  antagonist,  and  bringing 
blessings  to  its  doers.  This  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  splendid  future; 
for  however  much  evil,  wrong,  and  fraud  have  the  sway,  they  wiU 
yield  at  last,  and  the  fair  form  of  good  shall  stand  forth  victorious 
and  alone.  Why  not  every  one  of  us  do  our  utmost  to  realize  thia 
^^consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished?" 

**  O  earth  might  be  an  Eden  vet. 
Did  heart  to  heart  in  turn  Cut  caU 
Their  common  centre  6od*8  own  loye— 
Diverging  thence,  and  merging  alL* 
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•»  This  interesting  tale,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  read.  It  is  evidentlj  th« 
production  of  a  superior  mind.  The  conception  is  very  happy;  while  the  style  is 
easy,  unaffected,  and  appropriate.  From  the  combination  of  the  chaste  and  th« 
elegant,  with  the  rich,  the  tender,  and  pathetic,  we  should  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  paternity  to  the  author  of  several  other  popular  works.  Th« 
volume,  both  as  to  thought  and  language,  possesses  a  charm  that  cannot  fail 
deeply  to  interest  hearts  of  sensibility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  please  minds  of 
culture  and  taste.  In  both  respects,  it  is  pervaded  by  what  we  would  call  a 
naturalness,  that  gratifies  while  it  fascinates.  — Scottish  Christian  Journal, 

«  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  *  Jessie  Melville*  is  one  of  the  very  best  tales 
which  has  appeared  in  our  day.  Its  whole  tone  is  eminently  moral  and  religious, 
.  and  what  better  eulogy  could 'it  have  ?  Beauty  of  writing  we  have  in  abundance 
.—strokes  of  genuine  humour  are  not  unfrequent — while  bursts  of  unmistakable 
eloquence  are  to  be  found  in  every  page.  In  fact,  it  is  full  of  the  most  glorious 
poetry,  gushing  forth  from  a  heart  capable  of  appreciating,  and  as  capable  of 
communicating,  *  thoughts  that  breathe,  in  words  that  burn.  Its  extreme  fasci- 
nation is  the  inevitable  result  of  its  style  and  tone.  We  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  literary  gentleman  who  had  never  seen  it  till  it  appeared  in  its  present 
form,  who  was  so  riveted  vdth  it,  that  he  read  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pages  at  one  sitting.  He  told  us  afterwards,  that  no  volume  of  the  kind 
had  so  attracted  his  attention,  and  so  forced  him  to  read,  since  the  issue  of 
*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  We  are  not  surprised,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  popu- 
lar book — ^we  should  rather  wonder  if  the  contrary  were  found  to  be  the  case. 
For  the  author,  we  take  it  upon  us  to  predict  a  career  of  no  ordinary  brilliancy. 
His  modesty  has  prevented  him  making  his  name  public,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge  it.  We  shall  conclude  this  brief  but  sufficiently  distinct  review  by 
simply  observing,  that  aU  who  would  enjoy  the  portraiture  of  the  finer  feelings  of 
humanity,  as  observable  in  the  world's  true  nobility — moral  heroes  and  moral 
heroines — will  do  well  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  this  most  agreeable  and 
instructive  volume."— iVbr^A  Briton. 

**  A  pregnant  tale  of  sterling  genius,  reared  in  giant  stateliness,  and  gloriously 
endowed  with  a  holy  magician's  might,  charming  the  reader  with  the  most 
radiantly  glittering  and  luscious  thoughts.  It  is  a  work  emphatically  invaluable 
to  all  classes  of  readers,  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  narratives  we  ever  read. 
The  whole  of  the  characters  are  ably  drawn,  the  plot  is  quickly  and  interestingly 
followed  up,  and  the  conclusion  highly  satisfactory.  The  novelist  Scott  would 
have  commended  the  work  with  enthusiasm :  it  is  very  much  in  his  style— written 
with  a  master's  hand.  The  great  object  of  this  tale  u  to  inculcate  equanimity  in 
our  words  and  actions,  and  to  diffuse  it  through  the  human  brotherhood.  We 
are  subject  to  innumerable  pains  and  sorrows  by  our  cruel  treatment  to  one  an- 
other—by envy,  malice,  treachery,  or  injustice  to  our  neighbours.  We  readily 
say,  half  the  misery  of  the  human  s{>ecies  might  be  extinguished  would  men  abide 
by  the  instructions  laid  down  in  this  Edinburgh  Tale.  In  it  they  will  find  how 
to  alleviate  the  universal  curse  so  many  lie  under— how  the  storm  that  beats  so 
heavily  might  be  stilled  by  the  practice  of  compassion,  love,  benevolence,  and 
humility.  We  are  certain  the  book  will  force  its  wa^  into  thousands  of  homes, 
and  be  beloved  and  wonderfully  popukir.  We  lingennglv  take  leave  of  it,  with 
the  most  sealous  anid  cordial  recommendation."— Jlftdd/e^Aro'  Newt, 
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**  The  '  Merohant*8  Daughter'  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  we  hare  mn  thronffh 
the  whole  of  It  with  mncn  satisfaction.  The  trriter  nndo^btedly  possessed  the 
happy  forte  of  awakening  a  strong  interest  in  the  fates  of  the  leading  personages ; 
and  tnis  interest  is  kept  up,  and  even  goes  on  increasing,  till  the  close  of  the 
narratiTe.  And  when  the  story  ends,  we  feel  a  sort  of  regret  that  it  oceapies 
only  one  yolume,  instead  of  two  or  more.  But  our  agreeable  firiend  seems  to 
write  on  the  well-known  maxim,  that  'enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast;'  and  we  so 
far  agree  with  him  as  to  concede,  that  when  attention  beg^s  to  flag — when  it 
cannot  be  exercised  without  an  effort  or  a  strain — a  single  volume  is  preferable 
to  a  couple.  Still  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  our 
author,  that  in  his  case  we  should  just  wish  to  reverse  the  position,  although, 
perhaps,  his  judgment  in  this  matter  is  the  more  prudent  of  the  two,  at  least  in 
the  beginning  of  his  new  career.  But  when  a  few  more  years  have  gone  oyer  hia 
head,  and  he  nas  acquired  a  more  matured  experience,  he  may  probtmlj  lengthen 
out  his  narrative,  like  Sir  Walter,  and  treat  nis  mtuov  readers  and  admirers  with 
two,  or  even  three,  of  such  attractive  octavos.  .  .  .  llie  characters  are  numerous, 
and  all  well  drawn.  They  have  the  merit  of  individuality,  and  are  clearly  distinct 
flrom  each  other.  Of  course,  the  author  has  directed  his  chief  attention  to  thoie 
of  his  hero  and  heroine ;  and  we  do  him  no  more  thanjustice  when  we  say,  that 
he  has  hit  off  two  excellent  and  agreeable  portraits.  He  places  before  lus  mind's 
eye  a  great  moral,  which  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  himself,  and  never  concealed 
from  the  reader.  In  this  novel  be  endeavours  to  snow  how  far  parental  authority 
should  go  in  re^latin?  and  controlling  matrimonial  alliances;  and  we  think, 
that  in  determining  so  diiHcult  and  delicate  a  point,  he  displays  not  only  a  nice 
mo)ral  sense,  but  a  sound  and  correct  judgment." — Scottish  Christian  JourHal, 

*<  Rarely  have  we  perused  so  truly  admirable  a  tale— admirable  in  its  finished 
composition,  its  stirring  and  imjpressive  eloquence,  and  grandeur  of  tragic 
passion." — Hulme  {Manchester)  Advertiser, 

«The  'Merchant's  Daughter'  will  bear  comparison  vnth  the  best  tale  of  the 
day.  It  is  written  for  an  earnest  purpose.  The  sadness  of  the  world  is  here 
saoly  planted,  but  it  is  not  for  the  paltry  sake  of  artistic  skill  that  the  author 
tampers  with  its  sadness.  His  true  aim  seems  to  be  to  show  how  virtue  may  find 
a  reward,  how  true  love  may  run  smooth,  and  the  vnoked  learn  how  to  break  their 
chains.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tale  concerning  those  who  have  sold  themselves  to  Mam- 
mon. We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  beacon  light  of  Christianity.'-- 
MddUsbro'  Weehly  News, 

"  ISie  author  has  shown  himself  in  this  yolume  to  be  possessed  of  great  power 
and  rieii  endowments.  The  characters  he  has  introduced  are  numerous-— all  of 
them  are  distinct  existences,  having  turns  and  talents  peculiarly  their  own.  He 
has  succeeded  iu  rearing  a  structure  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  very  simple 
as  a  whole.  The  bursts  of  pathos  are  deeply  affecting,  flashes  of  true  wit  sparKle 
on  every  page,  and  both  land  and  ocean  scenery  are  described  with  much  power 
and  poetic  feeling.  The  mind  of  the  writer,  like  a  diying-beU,  seems  able  to  go 
down  into  the  very  centre  of  conscious  existence,  and  by  thus  gettine  a  glimpse 
into  the  true  and  the  real,  he  is  able  to  speak  from  the  heart  to  the  neait.  ms 
chief  aim  has  been  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  great  Mammon-spirit  of  the  age, 
which  appears  to  be  abroad  at  present,  working  much  havoc  ooth  in  the  com- 
mercial and  social  world.  In  fine,  we  would  say  that  this  yolume  merits  a  place 
in  every  library.  Possessing  an  etcellent  moral,  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  ^oung.  It  Is  calculated  to  teach  even  manhood  datj ;  and  the  aged 
will  live  their  lives  over  again  as  they  see  their  own  bnght  and  bittsr  expe- 
riences mapped  out  on  every  page  of  that  beantlM  Scotoah  fltoiy,  'Love  and 
Mammon.' '—iSToriA  JBriUnu 

Edinbnzgh:  THOMAS  GRANT,  21  George  Stroet;  and  aU  BookseUen. 
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A  fine  Head  of  Kair  is  justly  considered  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Human  Frame,  and  the  Art  by  whicli  this  is  realized  and  sus- 
tained is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  The  successful  results  of 
the  last  Half  Century  have  proved  beyond  question  that 

ROWLANDS'    MACASSAR    OIL 

possesses  singularly  nourishing  powers  in  the  growth,  restoration,  and  im- 
provement of  the  Human  Hair,  and  when  every  other  specific  has  failed. 

This  celebrated  Oil  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest, 
and  superior  to  all  other  preparations,  for  the  Hair.  It  prevents  it  from 
falling  off  or  turning  grey — strengthens  weak  Hair — produces  a  thick  and 
luxuriant  growth — cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  sustains  it  in  matu- 
rity, and  continues  its  possession  of  healthy  vigour,  silky  softness,  and 
luxurious  redundancy  to  the  latest  period  of  human  life.  Its  operation 
in  cases  of  baldness  is  peculiarly  active;  and  in  the  growth  of  "^^  hiskers, 
Eyebrows,  and  Mustachios,  It  is  also  unfailing  in  its  stimulative 
operation.  For  children  it  is  especially  recommended,  as  forming 
the  basis  of  a  beautiful  Head  of  Hair,  and  rendering  the  use  of  the  fine- 
comb  unnecessary.  In  dressing  the  hair,  nothing  can  equal  its  effect, 
rendering  it  so  admirably  soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  producing 
beautifully  flowing  curls,  and  imparting  a  transcendent  lustre.  A  small 
Pamphlet  accompanies  each  bottle  of  Rowlands'  Macassar  OiL,'\vherein 
important  hints  and  advice  will  be  found  on  the  Culture  of  the  Hair  in 
Infancy,  and  on  its  preservation  and  beauty  through  the  sever.il  stages  of 
human  life.  Its  invaluable  properties  have  obtained  the  Patronage  of 
Royalty  and  the  Aristocracy  throughout  Europe ;  while  the  high  esteem 
in  whicn  it  is  universally  held,  with  numerous  Testimonials  (open  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  proprietors')  constantly  received  of  its  efficacy,  afford  the  best 
and  surest  proofs  of  its  merits. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

* 

Interesting  Fact. — The  following  singular  and  authentic  case  of 
restoration  of  the  human  hair  is  worthy  of  observation,  more  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  an  article  of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half 
century.  Mr.  A.  Herrmann,  of  Queen-street,  Sono,  had  been  quite  bald 
for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various  preparations  for  the  recovery  of 
his  hair,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  He  was  then  induced  to  try 
the  effects  of  "  Rowlands'  Macassar  Oil."  and  after  daily  applying  it  for 
about  two  months,  he,  much  to  his  gratification,  had  his  hair  quite  restored, 
and  now  possesses  a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly 
for  itself  to  require  comment. — Beirs  Weekly  Messenger. 


Price  3s.  6d.,  7s. ;  family  bottles  (equal  to  four  small),  10s.  Gd.,  and 
double  that  size,  21s. 

On  the  wrapper  of  each  bottle  are  the  words,  Rowlands'  Macassar 
Oil,  in  two  lines,  and  on  the  back  of  the  wrapper  nearly  1,500  times,  con- 
taining 29,028  letters.  —  Sold  by  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  20.  Hatton 
Garden,  liOndon,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

Along  a  deeply-rutted  lane,  underneath  haw- 
thorn hedges  in  luxuriant  blossom,  and  with 
high  trees  nearly  meeting  overhead,  a  travel- 
ling carriage,  with  weary  horses,  was  slowly 
winding  its  way.  The  road,  which  was  so 
narrow  as  to  render  the  encounter  of  any  other 
vehicle  a  matter  of  considerable  danger,  fre- 
quently plunged  deeply  down  into  hollows, 
where  tiny  streamlets  trickled  over  gravelly 
beds,  spreading,  in  some  places,  over  all  the 
space  between  the  banks,  excepting  a  narrow 
foot  pathway,  guarded  by  white  posts  and 
rails.  After  these  abrupt  descents,  sharp 
pitches  of  hills  had  to  be  ascended;  but  these 
acclivities  scarcely  aflforded  a  wider  prospect, 

VOL.  I.  B 
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SO  dense  was  the  growth  of  the  tall  hedges  on 
either  hemd. 

At  intervals,  from  the  windows  of  the  car- 
riage, a  glimpse  might  be  obtained  by  its  oc- 
cupants of  the  sunshiny  and  very  beautiful 
valley  through  which  they  were  passing. 
Eidges  of  hills  rose,  one  beyond  another,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  the  red-brown  of  the  soil  to 
the  diflferent  tints  imparted  by  the  furze  and 
heather  with  which  they  were  profusely  adorned, 
and,  by  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which,  as  the  distance  increased,  rendered 
them  now  purple,  or  where  the  sunset  light 
fell  from  beneath  stormy  clouds  upon  them, 
almost  crimson ;  now,  a  clear  cold  blue,  with 
dark  lines  of  woodland  marking  the  narrow 
lanes  that  wound  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  masses  of  trees  clustered  in  the  deep  hol- 
lows, which  give  a  name  to  that  fertile  district 
of  Western  England. 

"Is  it  possible  that  we  are  on  the  right 
road  ?     Can  this  precipitoujs  lane  be  really  the 
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approach  to  Maydwell  ?"  inquired  one  of  the 
two  ladies  in  the  carriage,  after  an  uninter- 
rupted silence  of  several  miles,  addressing  her 
companion,  and  startling  her  from  a  reverie  so 
profound  that  it  appeared  uncertain  whether, 
previously,  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  the 
steepness  of  the  hills,  and  all  the  other  acci- 
dental varieties  of  their  route,  might  not  have 
been  altogether  unnoticed. 

Her  friend,  on  the  contrary,  was  evi- 
dently weary  of  the  task  of  silently  conjectur- 
ing behind  which  turn  of  the  winding  lane 
some  indication  of  the  termination  of  their 
journey  might  present  itself.  Although  both 
of  these  young  girls  were  dressed  in  mourning, 
there  was  as  much  difference  in  the  style  of 
their  attire,  as  in  the  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances. The  deep  crape  veil  and  close  bonnet 
of  the  one  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  shaded 
the  features  of  a  real  mourner.  Her  soft  eyes 
were  clouded  by  sorrow,  her  hand  rested  list- 
lessly on  the  window-frame,   and  she  looked 
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forth  unconsciously  upon  the  shifting  line  of 
trees  and  hedgerow,  which,  on  the  side  nearest 
to  where  she  sat,  was  alone  visible,  with,  occa- 
sionally, a  vestige  of  blue  sky,  and  a  small 
crescent  moon,  faintly  discernible  between  the 
interlacing  branches. 

It  seemed  as  if,  hitherto,  she  had  been  too 
much  occupied  by  her  own  thoughts  even  to 
glance  across  the  way;  for  she  turned  her 
head  hurriedly  towards  her  companion,  and  in 
so  doing,  through  an  opening  in  the  hedgerow, 
the  view  of  the  valley  and  of  the  sunset  burst 
upon  her,  and  appeared  to  take  her  by  sur- 
prise. 

She  smiled  faintly,  and,  as  if  she  had  only 
indistinctly  heard  her  Mend's  impatient 
ejaculation,  said,  in  a  very  low,  sweet  tone  of 
voice — 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  nearest  road  to  May  dwell, 
though  it  does  wind  about  so  provokingly 
among  the  hills.  I  wonder  my  uncle  has  not 
come  to  meet  us.     From  what  I  remember  of 
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him,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  can  hardly  fancy 
his  waiting  patiently  at  home,  to  receive  us." 

The  reference,  slight  as  it  was,  to  her  child- 
hood, seemed  again  to  sadden  the  poor  girl. 
The  brieht,  momentary  gleam,  which  might, 
p«hap,'ha;e«,n.,7m«.e  dicing  d^e.; 
passed  away  from  her  features.  She  turned 
her  eyes  ^gain  to  the  cold  blue  of  the  firma- 
ment above  the  trees,  and  seemed  relapsing 
into  silence. 

Her  companion  did  net  appear  inclined  to 
submit  any  longer  to  her  meditative  inclina- 
tions. 

"  My  dear  Laura  !"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
vivacity  which  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  dimpled 
her  cheeks,  and  shone  the  brighter  for  its  con- 
trast with  the  sable  hue  of  her  dress ;  "  Un- 
less your  uncle  rides  the  smallest  of  Shetland 
ponies,  or  goes  about  in  a  wheel-chair,  I  hope 
we  may  not  meet  him.  How  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  pass  any  kind  of  vehicle,  even  the  tiniest 
open  carriage,   in  this  lane?     I  have  been 
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thinking,  for  the  last  half  hour,  what  would  be- 
come of  us  if  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
encounter  a  cart;  and  have  been  wondering 
whether  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  is  such  an  au- 
tocrat as  to  be  able  to  prevent  any  traffic  on 
the  roads  near  his  dwelling,  when  either  him- 
self or  his  friends  are  passing  along  them." 

^^I  can  give  you  very  little  information, 
Clarice,  respecting  my  uncle,"  answered  her 
friend,  with  a  still  deeper  shade  of  gravity  on 
her  countenance.  "When  he  used  to  visit  us 
on  the  continent,  he  rode  the  wildest  horses, 
and  drove  the  strangest  carriages  he  could  pro- 
cure. But  he  is  a  much  older  man,  and  his 
position  in  society  is  very  different  now.  We 
may  find  him,  as  you  seem  to  anticipate,  con- 
demned to  a  Bath  chair  and  sUppers ;  a  quiet, 
elderly  country  gentleman.  I  confess,  iq  some 
respects,  it  would  suit  me  better  that  he  should 
be  sobered  down  like  myself,  than  in  his  former 
high  spirits." 

Her  companion    did    not    contradict    her; 
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though  her  arch  and  smiling  features  appeared 
to  denote  that  mirth  was  more  congenial  to  her 
than  sadness.  She  respected  that  of  the  orphan, 
and  did  not  speak  again,  until,  after  two  or 
three  deyious  turns,  the  carriage  was  slowly 
drawn  by  the  tired  horses  up  a  steeper  ascent 
than  any  they  had  yet  mounted.  Every 
glimpse  of  the  valley  was  excluded  by  the 
high  hedges ;  and  the  atmosphere,  imprisoned 
beneath  the  thick  canopy  of  foliage,  became 
almost  insufferably  sulfay. 

'^  Why  should  we  not  spare  the  horses,  by 
walking  up  this  tremendous  hill?"  she  Said, 
compassionately.  "Look  at  the  pretty  path 
on  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  lane.  We  should  catch  the  evening 
breeze  there,  and  could  return  to  the  road  the 
moment  you  felt  fatigued." 

There  seemed  no  objection  to  the  proposition ; 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  two  girls,  released 
from  their  imprisonment,  were  following  the 
path  she  had  indicated. 
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In  this  country  of  winding  lanes,  it  was, 
perhaps,  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  two 
separate  lines  of  road,  that,  for  any  distance, 
proceeded  exactly  in  the  same  direction.    Very 
soon,    the  pretty  field-pathway  branched  off 
towards  the  north-east,  and  the  trees  behind 
which    the    young    moon    was    rising,   came 
prominently  into  view,  crowning  the  summit  of 
a  hill.     Backed  against  them  was  a  consider- 
able range   of  building,   apparently  of  great 
antiquity;  and,  as  Laura  and  Clarice  paused 
in  perplexity,  they  could  see,  through  an  open 
gate,  into  a  high- walled  garden,  with  straight 
walks  and  borders  full  of  gay-coloured  flowers 
—white  and  golden-hued  liUes— irises,  dashed 
with  crimson,  rockets,  and  purple  larkspurs. 

The  house  to  which  this  old-fashioned  par- 
terre belonged,  was  a  dark  structure  of  stone, 
with  a  coat  of  arms  engraven  over  the  portal. 
Projecting  windows  and  gable  ends,  with  over- 
spreading  eaves,  gave  it  a  shadowy  aspect. 
The  wood  at  the  back  increased  the  gloominess 
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which  hung  about  it,  and  the  high  walls  were 
thickly  encrusted  with  moss  and  lichens. 
Even  the  garden,  sunny  and  bright  as  it  mufet 
have  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  was 
now  only  lighted  up  by  the  tall  white  lilies  and 
flaunting  irises,  and  several  of  the  borders  were 
devoted  to  vegetables  and  herbs  more  profitable 
than  ornamental.  This  was  evidently  one  of 
the  many  old  manor-houses  which  have  degene- 
rated into  farms,  and  are  not  kept  up  in  the 
manner  originally  designed  by  those  who  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  these  picturesque  edi- 
fices. 

The  apprehension  which  had  assailed  the 
strangers^  that  they  had,  thus  suddenly  and 
unceremoniously,  approached  the  mansion,  they 
were  henceforth  to  inhabit,  vanished  upon  a 
more  prolonged  survey  of  the  dwelling  in  front 
of  which  they  were  standing.  Except  through 
the  garden,  or  the  farm-yard  where  the  cows 
were  lowing,  there  was  no  mode  of  proceeding 
farther.  While  they  paujsed  irresolutely,  a 
B  5 
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glass  door  at  the  end  of  the  house  opened,  and 
agentle  man  came  down  the  garden  walk  to- 
wards them. 

Miss  Derwent  felt  instinctively  that  she 
should  meet  with  courtesy  and  assistance  from 
this  stranger.  His  tall  youthful  figure  was 
slightly  bowed,  as  if  from  studious  pursuits. 
His  pale  cheek,  and  the  grave  expression  of  his 
countenance,  denoted  a  reflecting,  serious  tone 
of  mind.  Various  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
manner  caused  her,  at  first  sight,  rightly  to  con- 
jecture that  he  was  a  clergyman. 

A  few  words  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed.  There 
was,  he  said,  a  pleasant  pathway  to  MaydweU, 
much  shorter  than  the  carriage-road,  and  lead- 
ing into  it  again,  not  far  from  the  house.  If 
they  did  not  object  to  passing  through  the 
farm-yard,  he  offered  to  point  it  out  to  them. 
There  was  no  danger  of  their  missing  the  car- 
riage, since  the  nature  of  the  country  would 
necessitate  its  making  very  slow  progress. 
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Laura  Derwent  cast  a  glance  at  the  tall, 
bending  lilies  in  the  garden,  as  she  turned 
away  from  the  gate.  Perhaps  the  stranger 
thought  that  the  slight,  fair  form  beside  him 
resembled  those  graceful  blossoms ;  for  he  kept 
near,  and  looked  at  her  with  interest,  while 
conductiQg  her  and  her  companion  through  the 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  old  gable-ended  house 
into  the  pleasant  fields  beyond. 

Miss  Derwent  was  struck  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  out  of  character,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  rude  farm  to  which  he  appeared  to 
belong.  She  noticed  that  he  passed  through 
without  showing  any  sign  of  heediug  the 
littered  state  of  the  premises,  neither  did  he 
manifest  annoyance  when  a  rough  hind  called 
out  to  them  that  the  path  was  not  a  thorough- 
fare.  He  merely  raised  his  hand,  and  the 
youth  uncovered  his  shock-head,  and  drove  the 
swine  out  of  their  way,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive respect.  Altogether  his  thoughts 
seemed   occupied  with   other — ^probably  from 
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the  tone  of  the  few  sentences  he  uttered — 
better  things;  and  the  trivial  circumstances 
of  the  moment  did  not  arrest  his  attention. 

They  had  now  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill ; 
but,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  where  Languard  Farm  was  situated, 
no  wide-spread  prospect  lay  before  them.  A 
long  stretch  of  table-land,  intersected  by 
hedges,  and  here  and  there  sprinkled  with 
trees,  was  to  be  traversed ;  with  a  very  nar- 
row, well-preserved  foot-path  winding  thread- 
like through  the  high  grass,  and  the  yet  green, 
luxuriant  crops  of  oats  and  barley.  As  scant 
a  space  as  could  serve  for  one  passenger  was 
taken  from  the  corn-fields,  which  were  carefully 
weeded.  The  land  all  around  was  well 
farmed,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

At  a  white  gate,  which  led  into  a  thick  wood, 
their  guide  stopped,  saying — 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you  farther.  These  are 
the  lands  of  May  dwell.  You  will  have  a  choice 
of  two  paths  when  you  come  out  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  thicket.  The  shortest  and  plea- 
santest  is  used  only  by  the  family,  and  con- 
ducts across  the  brook  into  the  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  but  if  you  keep  to  the  higher  track, 
you  will  see  the  mansion  below  you  in  the 
valley,  and  a  succession  of  white,  stone-piered 
gates,  like  the  one  by  which  we  are  standing, 
marks  out  the  way  you  are  to  follow,  and  will 
take  you  through  Sir  Frederick  Derwent's  pro- 
perty into  the  carriage-road,  at  but  a  few  yards' 
distance  from  the  lodges." 

He  drew  back  to  allow  them  to  pass  him, 
and  turned  homewards  as  they  entered  the 
woodland — ^the  boughs  closing  darkly  in  be- 
tween them  and  himself. 

Clarice  felt  somewhat  angry  with  him  for 
not  escorting  them  a  little  farther.  The  eve- 
ning was  growing  dusky,  and  the  place  where 
he  had  left  them  looked  very  solitary.  The 
two  girls  hurried  on  timidly,  scarcely  noticing 
the  rabbits  running  across  the  path,  the  beau- 
tiful variety  of  wUdflowers,  and  the  large  fan- 
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like  fein  leaves  under  the  trees.  It  was  so 
dark  there,  that  they  were  frightened  at  being 
alone  in  so  wild  a  spot. 

The  wood  terminated  at  another  white  gate, 
which  led  out  upon  the  open  downs.  Only  a 
few  straggling  clumps  of  beech  and  ash  clung 
to  the  side  of  the  hill,  down  which  the  hang- 
ing .gFoye  they  had  left  descended  to  the 
margin  of  a  rivulet.  On  the  fer  side  of 
the  stream,  lay  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Maydwell.  It  needed  no  voice  to  tell  Laura 
Derwent  that  the  home  of  her  ancestors  was 
before  her. 

A  ridge  of  undulating  downs,  highest  jm- 
mediately  above  the  mansion,  broke  away  into 
picturesque  slopes  £stding  into  the  blue  distance. 
The  evening  light  fell  strongly  on  the  tops  of 
the  trees  in  the  hollow,  and  on  the  water  in 
the  fish-ponds,  which  lay  motionless,  like  glassy 
mirrors,  reflecting  the  last  tints  of  the  sunset. 
The  old  house  and  church  tower  mantled  with 
ivy,  stood  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  woods, 
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close  together.  Both  were  built  of  the  same 
dark  red  stone,  and  a  singular  air  of  tranquillity 
hung  about  them. 

Miss  Derwent's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
looked  at  the  peaceful  abode  standing  in  the 
woods  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  with  the  wide 
open  downs  everywhere  spreading  round  it. 
It  seemed  to  her  a  pleasant  haven  for  one 
abeady  weary  of  buffeting  with  the  storm ;  and 
she  longed  to  be  pressed  to  the  heart  of  the 
only  near  relative  she  could  claim. 

Clarice,  meanwhile,  was  watching  the  rooks 
flying  to  their  nests  in  the  elm-trees ;  while 
here  and  there,  against  the  down,  the  white 
wing  of  a  sea-gull  caught  her  eye.  She  felt 
glad  that  her  lot  was  cast  for  the  sheltered 
dwelling  among  the  trees,  rather  than  for  the 
dark  gable-ended  house,  at  which  she  had 
gazed  with  a  shudder. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  brook  flowed 
through  the  meadows,  and  in  and  out  beneath 
the  trees.     It  glanced  brightly  on  both  sides  of 
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a  small  cottage  fisurther  down  the  field,  almost 
hidden  among  the  bushes,  and  seemingly  sur- 
ronnded  with  water.  Close  by  the  entrance 
into  Sir  Frederick  Derwent's  plantations,  an 
old  woman  was  gathering  the  crisp  leayes  of 
the  green  and  brown  cresses,  which  half  filled 
the  clear  but  shallow  channel  of  the  stream. 
Clarice  asked  her,  good-humonredly,  if  the 
pretty-looking  cottage  at  the  other  end  of  the 
meadow  was  her  habitation. 

"For  want  of  a  better,"  she  answered, 
sharply,  **  May  be  I  shall,  may  be  I  sha'  n't, 
bide  there  next  winter.  It  looks  well  enough 
firom  here ;  but  the  water  breeds  them  nasty 
rats,  and  the  walls  are  burrowed  through  with 
their  holes,  'Tis  time  something  was  done  to 
stop  'em." 

Laura  compassionately  gave  the  old  woman 
a  present,  enquiring,  at  the  same  time, 
whether  she  were  Sir  Frederick  Derwent's 
tenant,  and  had  had  her  wants  properly  repre- 
sented to  him. 
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"It's  little  the  likes  of  he  cares  for  our 
grievances,"    the   crone  answered,   spiteMly. 
"  I  be  one  of  the  old  set,  and  Madam's  people 
be  all  cast  out.     Like  master,  like  man !     It 
all  goes  by  feyour  now,  and  great  folks  like  his 
honour  are  too    much   taken  up  with  their 
amusements,  riding  here  and  driving  there,  to 
know    who's    employed,    and  who's  starving 
about  the  place.      Old  Madam  Derwent  was  a 
hard-fisted  woman,    sure   enough ;    but  these 
fine  gentlemen  are  worse  to  deal  with.     She 
did  look  into    things  herself,    and    knew    a 
crown  from  a  penny,  and  a  good  tenant  from  a 
bad  one.     Them  that's  constant  at  church,  and 
minds  their  duty,  don't  get  better  oflf,  now,  than 
the  idle  jades  that's  looking  after  their  sweet- 
hearts at  the  public,  and  the  Sunday  cricket- 
playing  chaps  in  the  meadow.     If  yotUd  speak 
to  he,"  she  added,  with  a  stare  at  the  pretty 
countenances  of  the  two  girls,  "  perhaps  he'd 
mind  it  more,  and  tell  the  steward  to  put  the 
.  place  to  rights.    He  be  a  terrible  soft-hearted 
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gentleman  to  the  ladies;  and  mended  Joan 
Penne&ther's  thatch  when  her  pretty  maid 
told  he  it  was  &lling.  I'm  too  old,  and  it's 
too  &r  to  go  to  the  Hall ;  but  if  you  do  be 
lodging  down  to  Forrington,  he'll  be  sure  to 
get  you  to  some  of  his  grand  parties — such 
ladies  as  you  be — ^and  then  you  might  speak 
for  me.  I'll  be  main  glad  to  see  you,  and  will 
give  you  a  flower." 

In  west-country  parlance,  this  offer  conveyed 
a  promise  of  as  many  stocks,  wall-flowers,  and 
roses,  as  Laura  could  have  held  in  both  her 
delicate  hands — ^these  heterogeneous  bouquets 
always  bemg  denominated  a  flower. 
.  "Not  exactly  understanding  the  drift  of  her 
harangue,  the  young  ladies  contented  them- 
selves with  a  civil  &rewell,  without  promising 
her  any  future  good  offices.  The  old  woman 
watched  them  take  their  way  towards  the  gate 
of  the  plantations.  Presently,  she  hobbled 
after  them,  just  as  they  discovered,  with  some 
consternation,  that  it  was  locked. 
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"  It's  a  pity  you  be  come  over  the  hill  to- 
day, ladies,"  she  said,  curtseying.  "  I'm 
thinking  you'll  find  the  gates  fastened.  That 
is,  if  the  men  have  minded  Sir  Frederick's 
orders  to  shut  up  the  grounds,  and  keep  them 
private  for  the  new  young  missus  that's  ex- 
pected at  the  place.  It's  time  there  was  a  lady 
to  look  after  it.  Here's  barrowsfiiU  of  leaves 
and  dirt  under  the  trees  not  lifted,  though  half 
a  dozen  hands  have  been  engaged  to  put  the 
wood- walks  to  rights  for  Miss  Derwent.  One 
says,  '  'tis  your  place ;'  '  'Tisn't  mine,'  says 
another.'  '  I  sha'n't  do  a  stroke  for  her,'  says 
a  third.  '  Mind,  we  won't  speak  to  you  if 
you  lifts  their  luggage.'  And  so  it  goes  on, 
just  like  their  impertinence ;  tiU  Sir  Frederick 
comes  in  sight,  and  then  all  their  hats  are  off, 
and  'tis  which  can  stoop  the  lowest.  I  mind 
the  time  when  I  earned  a  good  penny  weeding 
the  gravel ;  and  madam  was  not  too  proud  to 
put  on  her  apron,  and  come  and  talk  to  me, 
while  she  cut  the  roses  for  her  sweet  jug,  and 
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her  lavender.  She  had  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
and  liked  to  see  that  a  good  day's  work  was 
done  for  a  good  day's  pay.  But  now,  it's  jnst 
set  on  a  parcel  of  hulking  fellows  to  hoe  and 
rake  the  shrubberies,  and  much  good  they  do  ! 
I'd  walk  round  them,  and  do  more  in  a  day 
than  they  will  in  a  week,  and  they  at  the  tap 
half  their  time." 

"  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  is  not  a  very  severe 
master,  then  ?"  said  Clarice,  smiling. 

"  Lord  love  ye,  my  dear,  young  friends !  He 
knows  no  more  than  a  baby  what's  going  on. 
He's  sharp  ^  enough,  if  a  thing  comes  just  un- 
der his  eye ;  but,  t'other  side  of  the  hedge, 
the  lads  may  be  after  what  mischief  they  like. 
However,  his  turn  has  been  above  a  score  years 
coming,  and  he  hasn't  much  time  left  for  play  - 
ing  the  fool.  Them  that  comes  after  him 
won't  mend  matters ;  and  what  with  his  racing, 
and  riding,  and  cricketing,  and  play-acting, 
he's  going  the  wrong  road  pretty  fest !  Old 
Madam  wouldn't  sleep   quiet  in  the  church- 
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yaxd,  if  she  knew  of  the  racketing  at   the 
place." 

Not  wishing  to  hear  more  of  this  unfavour- 
able side  of  her  uncle's  character  and  proceed- 
ings, from  one  whom  she  guessed  to  have  been 
a  pensioner  of  Sir  Frederick  Derwent's  prede- 
cessor at  Maydwell,  Laura  attempted  to  pass 
on.  As  she  turned  away  from  the  gate,  the 
old  woman,  who  had  been  eyeing  her  very 
keenly,  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  You  be  a  Derwent,  yourself,  pretty  mis- 
tress! I  beg  pardon  for  speaking  so  freely; 
but  sometimes  no  harm  comes  of  telling  the 
truth  to  gentlefolks ;  it's  but  seldom  they  hear 
it.  I  might  have  guessed  you  came  of  the 
good  stock,  for  it's  many  a  day  since  I've  had 
such  a  gift.  'Tis  the  first  half-crown  my  hands 
have  touched,  since  Sir  Frederick  tossed  me 
one  himself,  as  he  leapt  his  brown  mare  over 
the  ditch,  like  a  bom  gentleman  -  as  he  is,  and 
nearly  lighted  on  my  lame  leg,  while  I  was 
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gathering  cresses,  just  as  you  found  me.  I'd 
be  the  last  to  say  a  word  against  his  honour. 
Sir  Frederick  is  a  fine  mau ;  but  he  is  too  easy. 
He  lets  folks  impose  upon  him ;  but  he's  of  the 
right  sort.  None  of  your  low-bred  upstarts, 
but  a  real  bom  gentleman,  as  I  mind  his  father 
and  his  grand&ther  before  him.  Here,  Josh," 
she  continued,  raising  her  voice,  as  a  down- 
oast-looking  man  came  in  sight,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  brook,  with  a  dog  of  the  same 
saturnine,  ill-favoured  description  of  counte- 
nance, following  close  at  his  heels.  ^^Down 
with  your  bundle,  man,  and  help  to  lift  the 
gate  for  these  ladies.  It's  better  to  take  it  off 
its  hinges  than  give  them  the  trouble  to  go 
round.  They're  come  to  visit  at  May  dwell, 
and  have  lost  their  way." 

"  They  may  find  it  for  themselves,"  answered 
the  man,  sulkily.  "  I'm  in  a  hurry ;  and  old 
Derwent  be'ant  no  friend  to  me  nor  mine. 
Here,  Fox !  keep  quiet ;"  and  he  whistled  to 
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the  dog,  whicli  had  ventured  out  of  the  path, 
and  was  snuffing  about  for  game  at  the  edge 
of  the  plantations. 

"  Nonsense !  They  be  real  ladies ;  and 
mustn't  be  kept  waiting,"  said  the  old  woman, 
so  emphatically,  that  the  churl  crossed  the 
brook,  and  came  towards  them. 

^'No  need  to  spoil  the  hinge,"  he  said, 
coolly,  taking  the  key  of  the  gate  from  the 
bottom  of  the  post,  underneath  which  it  was 
carelessly  deposited. 

"That's  the  way  the  Maydwell  folks  do 
business !  I'd  like  to  see  Eoger  Pemberton's 
gates  left  that  fashion,  when  he  bade  them  be 
locked  up.  I  say,  old  un,  Maggie's  mortal  bad. 
Just  you  look  in,  as  you  pass  by." 

He  pocketed  Laura's  gratuity  thanklessly 
enough ;  and,  calling  to  his  dog,  re-crossed  the 
brook,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  farm 
at  Languard,  on  which  he  worked. 

"He  be  a. neighbour  of  mine ;  but  his  cot- 
tage don't  belong  to  Sir  Frederick  Derwent, 
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worse  luck  for  him  !"  said  the  old  woman,  who, 
with  the  ready  charity  which  the  poor  show 
towards  each  other,  had  promised  to  visit  his 
sick  wife.  "He's  got  an  uncommon  hard 
master,  has  he ;  and  now  Maggie  and  her  babes 
be  all  down  with  the  fever.  Lord  ha'  mercy  on 
'em !  Don't  ye  go  to  tell  the  master  I  was 
complaining  !"  she  added,  coaxingly.  "  I  dare 
to  say  he  had  as  little  notion  as  you  had,  that 
my  name  wasn't  down  for  the  soup,  or  the 
coals,  or  the  flannels.  ^  If  a  lady  comes,  Jem,' 
I  said,  to  the  lad,  '  it  will  be  differently  or- 
dered ;'  and,  sure  enough,  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  Mr.  Pemberton,  the  old  lady's 
nevy,  looked  in;  and  says  he,  pleasantly — 
'  Jane,  what  do  you  say  to  there  being  a  lady 
coming  to  Maydwell  Place  ?'  I  was  down  on 
my  two  knees,  and  asked  a  blessing  upon 
her  !" 

Though  somewhat  puzzled  by  her  new 
friend's  volubility,  Laura  promised  her  assis- 
tance ;  and  felt  touched  by  finding  that,  to  some 


p^irson  m  ibiA  kad  of  starangeis,  the  tidings 
of  h^T  tommg  had  been  veleome* 

"  Let  byegoam  be  byegones  P'  pursued  the 
old  dame.  "  I  knows  a  lady  when  I  sees  one. 
The  real  gentlefolks  isn't  to  be  mistaken. 
Madam  Derwent  was  a  good  mistress  to  me ; 
but  she  hadn't  the  grand  look,  nor  the  pleasant 
ways,  no,  nor  the  open  hand  of  the  Derwents; 
The  Pembertons  are  but  a  lower  sort  of 
gentry;  and  he  at  the  farm,  Big  Eoger,  as 
they  call  hiBi,  neyeir  gave  away  a  sixpence,  and 
would  pound  the  widow's  ass,  if  he  caught  it 
cropping  a  blade  of  grasa,  under  hi&  hedges." 

Leaving  the  old  woman  still  curtseyrog,  as 
she  looked  after  them,  Laura  hastened  on,  im- 
parting as  she  went,  to  her  more  coiurageous 
friend,^  her  regret,  that  they  had  abandoned  the 
wider  and  more  open  way,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  them,  from  the  summit  of  the 
down  to  the  house  in  the  valley.  Clarice 
laughed  at  her  scruples.  It  was,  now,  at  all 
events,   she  argued,  too  late  to  retreat.     The 

VOL.  I.  c 
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higher  road  was  evidently  a  mile  round ;  and 
she  doubted  whether  they  would  be  in  time  to 
meet  the  carriage.  Sir  Frederick  must  be  the 
most  unreasonable  of  mortals,  if  he  desired  his 
niece  to  tire  herself  to  death,  rather  than  ven- 
ture upon  this  slight  infraction  of  ceremony. 

Half  terrified  at  the  time  they  had  already 
lost,  half  angry  at  her  friend's  provoking  ob- 
stinacy, Laura  followed  along  the  infinitely 
prettier  path  which  led  through  the  plantations 
to  the  house.  They  were  now  in  possession  of 
the  "open  sesame"  to  all  the  gates  on  Sir 
Frederick  Derwent's  property ;  and  hesitated 
the  less  to  use  the  advantage  thus  conferred,  as 
it  appeared  only  to  be  in  honour  of  their  ar- 
rival that  privacy  was  enforced.  In  general, 
the  grounds  were  open  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 


Whatever  preparations  might  have  been  made 
by  the  inmates  of  Maydwell  Place,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  visitors  who  were  expected  to 
arrive  by  the  front  entrance,  and  to  drive  to 
the  hall-door,  in  the  carriage  which  had  been 
seen  slowly  winding  through  the  valley,  were, 
of  course,  lost  upon  those  who  had  chosen  so 
familiar  and  unceremonious  a  mode  of  approach 
as  that  which  Laura  and  Clarice  had  adopted. 
The  wood-walks  ought,  certainly,  to  have  been 
more  neatly  swept;  but  Sir  Frederick  Der- 
went  was  a  bachelor.  There  were  many  signs 
and  tokens  about  the  spot  of  the  absence  of 
female  domination.  The  long  grass  was  grow- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  his  horses,  within  sight 
of  the  windows  ;  while  little  or  no  attempt  at 
ornamental  gardening  was  visible;  not  so 
c  2 
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many  flowers  as  in  the  walled  precincts  where 
the  tiger-lilies  and  tulips  flaunted  so  gaily. 
The  pine-pits,  melon-beds  and  vineries,  were 
more  attended  to  than  the  cultivation  of  gera- 
niums, heUotropes,  and  standard  roses. 

Nevertheless,  the  place  had  a  pleasant  as- 
pect, '  as  Laura  and  her  friend  drew  near  it. 
Over  the  long  grass,  and  through  the  boughs 
of  the  trees,  the  evening  wind  passed  with  a 
gentle  shiver.  The  brook  which  wound  about 
the  doinain  was  crossed  by  several  bridges. 
One  arm  of  the  stream  flowed  at  the  end  of 
the  large  meadowy  lawn,  over  which  the  water- 
rail  were  skimming  back  to  their  nests  in  the 
bank.  Broad  gravel  wajks  lay  bjeneath  the 
sashed  windows  of  the  old  house,  and  then 
were  continued  UBder  lofty  masses  of  ever- 
green into  the  woods  on  either  side.  If  there 
appeared  some  deficiency  of  decoration,  it  was 
atoned  for  by  the  air  of  quiet  serenity  and 
substantial  comfort,  which  pervaded  the  grounds 
and  mansion. 
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Latira's  couiuge  again  &iled  her,  as  i^e  ad- 
vanced; and  her  Mend,  alarmed  by  her  in- 
creasing paleness,  drew  her  along  a  narrower 
path,  throngh  the  shady  grove,  which  did  not 
take  them  within  view  of  the  front  windows. 
It  led  past  a  circnlar  space  before  the  stables, 
where  the  grooms,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  horses,  which  had  been  sent  to 
meet  them,  were  beguiling  the  time  by  flirting 
with  some  of  the  female  domestics.      Their 
saucy  remarks  were  sufficiently  audible  to  con- 
vince the  timid  and  now  almost  weeping  girl 
that  her  arrival  at  Maydwell  was  im.weloome, 
and  likely  to  deprive  her  bachelor  uncle  of  the 
services  of  half  his  establishment.     The  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Dixon's  ill-humour  on  the  occa- 
sion was  declared  to  be  unbearable.     It  was 
qtdte  a  different  thing,  they  all  agreed,  living 
with  a  gentleman  like  Sir  Frederick  Derwent, 
and  having  their  time  to  themselves ;  to  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  gates  being  kept  locked,  as 
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if  the  place  were  a  conyent,  and  doing  double 
duty  in  a  house  fiill  of  ladies. 

Miss  Derwent  hastily  entered  the  mansion 
by  a  side-door,  which  stood  invitingly  open. 
Fatigue  and  emotion  quite  overpowered  her, 
and  she  sank  on  a  chair  in  the  garden-parlour, 
to  which  they  had  penetrated,  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  room  was  quite  imtenanted.  It 
seemed  principally  used  as  a  passage  to  the 
shrubbery.  Some  fishing-rods  and  cricket- 
bats,  with  quivers  of  arrows  and  a  target,  pro- 
bably past  service,  since  it  was  pierced  in 
every  direction,  were  scattered  carelessly  about. 
Cards,  on  which  figures,  names,  and  hierogly- 
phics, bearing  reference  to  these  amusements, 
were  jotted  down,  littered  the  table,  on  which 
foils  and  boxing  gloves  had  also  been  thrown. 

This  room  opened  into  another,  equally 
small,  and  fitted  up  with  old  furniture,  not 
kept  in  the  best  condition.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  they  had  not  entered  the  state  apart- 
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ments  of  the  dwelling.  Clarice  proceeded 
somewhat  cautiously,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
of  the  upper  servants  to  whom  she  might  ex- 
plain the  mistake  they  had  made.  She  stood 
still,  for  an  instant,  when  she  heard  voices  in 
an  adjoining  chamber.  The  truth  was,  the 
poor  girl  was  fairly  Mghtened  out  of  the  de- 
sire to  proceed  farther,  by  the  sight  of  a  pair 
of  gentleman's  boots  standing  at  the  half-open 
door.  The  slippers  placed  before  the  closed 
entrance  of  the  Sultana's  private  apartments, 
could  not  have  formed  a  more  eflfectual 
barrier. 

"Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Dixon. 
Upon  my  soul,  you  must  leave  my  service,  if 
you  cannot  control  your  temper !"  were  the 
first  words  that  reached  her.  "  Go  and  swear 
at  the  women  servants,  if  you  like.  I  give 
you  full  and  firee  permission  to  lord  it  over 
every  one  in  the  house  but  myself,  on  condition 
that  you  do  not  let  yqur  abominable  humour 
explode  before    strangers.     Mind,    I    expect 
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dinner  to  be  sent  up  properly.  There  now ! 
there's  a  ^ood  Boul^  go  about  yotir  business,  and 
let  me  finish  dressing  !" 

A  peifect  ^btmoi  od  podsionate  exclamations, 
lamentations  that  she  had  not  given  satisfac- 
tion, ]?egret  for  past  days,  and  evil  auguries 
£t>r  the  futiur e,  mi:&ed  ivith  sobs,  ensued ;  and 
then  the  brief  dialogue  ended,  with  a  very 
esiergetio  imd  terse  e^cclamation  from  the  gen- 
tlnnan,  and  the  protnpt  retreat,  violently  slam- 
ming the  door,  of  t^e  female. 

Clarioe  drew  back  noiselessly,  and,  merely 
telling  Laura  that  there  was  no  way  into  the 
houfie,  except  what  led  through  a  gentleman's 
dressing-room,  which  appeared  to  be  occupied, 
she  drew  her  timid  companion  once  more  into 
the  <^en  air.  This  time  they  were  more  fortu- 
nate. A  green  walk  conducted  them  through 
the  evergreens  to  a  madted  door  in  a  high  wall, 
givii^  access  to  the  avenue  by  which  the  car- 
riage was  i^^^^oaohing.  The  girls  waited  for 
it  to  draw  trp,  and  were  conveyed  with  due 


state  and  formality  to  the  fifont  portal  of  Sir 
Frederick  Derlirent's  ancient  residence. 

The  housekeepelr  had  dried  her  tears;  her 
master  had  completed  his  toilet — ^hurriedly,  as 
the  wheels  grated  upon  the  gravel.  All  was  in 
older :  the  saucy  grooms  had  to  put  a  conclu- 
dion  to  their  colloquy  with  the  smart  house- 
maids at  the  soimd  of  the  bell,  and  the  do- 
mestics in  waiting  were  all  smiles  and  suavity. 
Laura  descended  the  steps  of  the  carriage 
weeping,  and  was  received  with  a  warm  wel- 
come in  the  arms  of  her  imcle.  The  first  act, 
Clarice  thought,  would  have  gone  off  remark- 
ably well,  if,  unfortunately,  she  had  not  beeii 
admitted  behind  the  scenes. 

Sir  Frederick  Derwent  was  a  fine  looking, 
middle-aged  maa,  with  hair  inclining  to  grey, 
and  a  countenance  which  had  not  a  single 
lifle  about  it  that  told  of  self-denial.  Its  ex- 
pression was  firank  and  jovial:  his  manner 
oarelesd  and  free.     He  was  a  person  of  whom 

c  5 
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it  might  with  perfect  truth  be  said,  tliat  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  behave  like  a  gentleman. 
Perhaps  this  mode  of  expression  implies  that 
there  are  occasions  when  the  individual  on 
whom  this  ^equivocal  praise  is  bestowed,  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  up  the  character. 

On  the  present  emergency,  his  behaviom' 
was  quite  unexceptionable.  He  kissed  both 
his  niece  and  her  companion,  the  moment  he 
perceived  that  Clarice  was  pretty  enough  to 
merit  the  honour ;  and  most  emphatically  wel- 
comed them  to  his  house.  A  re-action  of  feel- 
ing which  did  him  great  service  in  the  eyes  of 
his  niece,  came  over  him,  as  he  looked  at  her 
deep  mourning  and  fast-flowing  tears.  He 
could  not  at  all  recover  himself  until  he  had 
hastily  poured  out  a  glass  of  sherry,  from  a  de- 
canter on  the  table  in  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Dixon  followed  her  master's  example 
in  looking  profoundly  grave ;  though  not  in 
the   expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse,  in 
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order  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  reflections 
consequent  upon  the  first  sight  of  his  orphan 
niece. 

Laura  and  Clarice  steadily  refused  to  take 
any  refreshment,  and  promised  to  make  all 
possible  haste  in  arranging  their  toilette.  Sir 
Frederick  slightly  hinted  that  the  dinner  had 
been  waiting  more  than  an  hour,  and  peremp- 
torily desired  Mrs.  Dixon  to  show  the  ladies  to 
their  rooms. 

The  men  servants  did  not  repeat  their  in- 
solent declaration  that  not  one  of  them  would 
lay  a  finger  on  the  luggage.  Each  seemed 
anxious  to  secure  some  portion  of  service,  and 
to  ingratiate  himself  either  with  his  master  or 
the  new-comers.  Sir  Frederick  watched 
them  as  far  as  the  swing-door,  which  cut  off 
the  wing  of  the  house  destined  for  Miss  Der- 
went's  occupation  firom  the  rest  of  the  mansion. 
Clarice  noticed  that  the  apartments  assigned  to 
her  friend  and  herself,  were  exactly  at  the  op- 
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p(mte  extremity  of  the  building,  to  the  dress- 
ing-room and  the  garden-parlour. 

Miss  Derwent's  fatigue  was  so  great,  that 
rfie  made  rery  little  alteration  in  the  dress  she 
had  worn  for  the  jonmey ;  and  sending  her 
maid  to  assist  her  friend  in  whatever  prepara- 
tion she  thought  necessary,  before  rejoining 
lAmf  host,  Lawa  descended  the  broad  staircase, 
and  entered  the  drawing-room  alone.  8ir 
Frederick  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug, 
with  a  yery  unusual  expression  of  thoughtful- 
ness  on  his  brow.  The  cares  of  a  family  seemed 
suddenly  accumulating  upon  him. 

He  came  forward,  and  took  his  niece's  hand 
affectionately,  drawing  her  towards  him,  while 
she  struggled  to  obtain  command  over  her  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  his  first  question  was  designed 
to  aid  her  in  this  endeavour ;  for  it  certainly 
was  an  unexpected  one. 

"  My  dear  girl,^^  ^  said,  ''what  is  the  age 
of  the  young  lady  you  hare  brought  here,  to 
live  with  us  ?" 
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"  Clarice  Le  Sage  ?  I  scaix^ely  think  I  in- 
troduced you,"  said  Laura,  cheerfully,  "She 
is  young  enough  not  to  object  to  my  mention- 
ing her  age,  and  'we  have  been  friends  so  long 
that  I  know  it  as  well  as  my  own.  She  is  ex- 
actly twenty." 

"  Dixon  thinks  her  much  too  young  for  the 
situation,"  responded  Sir  Frederick,  quickly. 
"  It  certainly  would  haye  been  better,  though, 
perhaps,  less  agreeable  to  you,  if  your  com- 
panion had  been  of  a  more  sedate  time  of  life. 
At  least,  we — that  is,  I — expected  to  see  a 
more  matronly  person.  She  looks  almost  like 
a  child,  and  is,  without  a  doubt,  extremely 
pretty." 

"  You  do  not  like  her  the  worse  for  that, 
Uncle  Frederick?"  said  Laura,  with  great 
simplicity.  "  I  think  Clarice^s  good  looks  are 
quite  a  recommendation,  and  her  sunny  smiles 
have  cheered  me  out  of  many  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly. I  assure  you,  that  you  will  find  her  a 
most  agreeable  person  to  have  in  the  house." 
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"  I  certainly  do  not  like  any  one  the  less 
for  being  handsome,"  answered  Sir  Frederick, 
looking  proudly  at  his^  niece,  whose  cheeks  had 
flushed  warmly  in  her  anxiety  to  bespeak  a 
welcome  for  her  friend.  "Your  demoiselle 
de  compagnie  's  espiegle  looks  are  much  more 
agreeable  than  the  demure  aspect  of  the  duenna 
whom,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  recommended 
your  bringing  with  you,  to  keep  order  in  my 
bachelor  establishment.  However,  Dixon,  my 
housekeeper,  (an  excellent  person  in  her  way, 
but  having,  like  the  rest  of  us,  her  weak 
points,)  would  probably  have  taken  quite  as 
much  umbrage  at  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
mistress  or  monitress,  as  she  has  done  at  the 
black  eyes  of  your  companion.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  best  that  she  is  young,  and,  no 
doubt,  sufficiently  occupied  with  her  own 
affairs  to  leave  Dixon  undisturbed  in  her  office 
of  mtnagereP 

Laura  Derwent  seemed  half  amused,  half 
perplexed. 
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"  My  poor  Clarice  has  not  the  slightest  turn 
for  interference/^  she  said.  "  She  is  not  what 
Mrs.  Dixon  fancies.  Their  interests  will  never 
clash."  Then,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  she  ob- 
served— "  I  should  like  to  tell  you  more  about 
her,  when  there  is  time  ;  but  it  is  a  long  story, 
and  I  must  speak  to  her,  in  the  first  instance." 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"  her  uncle  exclaimed, 
hastily.  "  Do  not  give  the  poor  thing  reason 
to  suppose  that  I  asked  any  question  about 
her.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  not  of  a  prying  dis- 
position ;  and  still  less  am  I  inclined  to  shut  my 
doors  agamst  one  who  has,  perhaps,  known 
better  days,  because  she  has  the  additional  mis- 
fortune, for  a  dependant,  of  being  very  beau- 
tiful. You  may  rely  upon  it,  Laura,  that  it  is 
a  calamity  for  a  person  in  your  friend's  situ- 
ation, however  difficult  a  pretty  yoimg  heiress, 
like  yourself,  may  find  the  belief." 

The  respect  with  which  Sir  Frederick  Der- 
went,  on  the  opening  of  the  door,  went  forward 
and  welcomed  Miss  Le  Sage  to    his  house, 
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gratified  Laura,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
seemed  slightly  to  amuse  her.  Clarice  received 
his  attentions  with  much  equanimity,  accepted 
his  arm  to  the  dining-room,  as  if  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  it ;  and  greatly  enliyened  the  re- 
past by  keeping  up  a  conversation  with  her 
host  on  the  various  themes  suggested  by  their 
journey. 

The  topic  which  appeared  to  please  him  least 
was  her  enquiry  to  whom  the  house  upon  the 
hill  belonged,  near  which  they  had  passed  be- 
fore reaching  Maydwell.  Laura  had  entreated 
her  friend  not  to  betray  the  undignified  manner 
in  which  they  had  wandered  about  her  imcle's 
grounds,  and  Clarice  worded  the  question  so  as 
to  imply  that  they  had  seen  the  place  from  a 
distance,  and  been  much  struck  by  its  com- 
manding situation. 

"  It  would  not  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of 
going  nearer,"  Sir  Frederick  answered,  with 
a  slight  contraction  of  his  usually  good-hu- 
moured features.     "  Languard  is  a  mere  farm- 
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hotide  and  hias  fallen  into  bad  hands.  I  scarcely 
thotight  that  it  was  so  conspicuous  an  object 
fiima  the  road ;  but,  the  truth  is,  I  dislike  the 
people  who  live  there  so  much,  that  I  never 
look  that  way." 

He  turned  the  conversation  immediately,  and 
so  decid^y  that  neither  Miss  Derwent  nor 
Clarice  knew  how^  at  that  moment,  to  confess 
that  they  had  already  laid  themselves  under 
some  trifling  obligation  to  one  who  was  proba- 
bly a  member  of  the  family  with  whom  Sir 
Frederick  Derwent  appeared  to  be  at  war. 

Mrs.  Dixon  had  exerted  herself,  as  her 
master  had  requested,  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  table.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
cuisine  ;  and  she  attended  in  the  drawing-room 
to  enquire  whether  the  yoimg  ladies  suffered 
from  fatigue,  and  if,  as  usual,  when  Sir  Fred- 
erick took  tea  or  coffee,  she  should  preside  over 
making  it.  One  of  her  master's  fancies  was  to 
have  the  coffee  pre{>ared  in  the  room,  and  that 
she  performed  this  niost  to  his  liking;    but 
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single  gentlemen  had  strange  humours.  Other 
people  might  not  say  her  coflfee  was  better 
than  it  could  be  sent  in  firom  the  kitchen. 
Henceforward,  everything  of  this  sort,  she  sup- 
posed,  must  be  according  to  Miss  Derwent's 
pleasure. 

Laura  yielded  her  prerogative  willingly,  but 
she  fancied  that  Sir  Frederick  looked  surprised, 
and  not  altogether  well  pleased,  when  he  saw 
the  housekeeper  presiding  at  the  table.  He 
took  neither  tea  nor  coffee,  that  evening;  so 
that  her  talent  for  pleasing  his  taste  was  not 
called  into  question. 

Sir  Frederick  himself  conducted  his  niece  to 
the  door  of  her  chamber,  at  an  early  hour,  with 
every  mark  of  affectionate  respect.  Laura  saw 
that  the  suite  of  rooms  destined  for  her  occu- 
pation had  been  newly  furnished,  and  grate- 
fully  acknowledged  the  attention  paid  by  her 
careless-mannered  uncle  to  what  might  be  sup- 
posed her  wishes.  He  desired  her  to  consider 
herself  as  mistress  of  his  house,  and  to  make 
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whatever  alterations  were  required  for  her 
eomfort  in  the  arrangements  of  his  establish- 
ment.  As  £u*  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  at  what  time  the 
individuals  imder  his  roof  got  up  or  went  to 
bed,  since  he  was  the  most  impunctual  of 
mortals.  There  were  no  rules  to  transgress. 
All  he  wished  was  that  she  and  Miss  Le  Sage 
should  feel  themselves  perfectly  at  home  and 
enable  him  to  rectify,  by  degrees,  the  many 
deficiencies  of  which  he  feared  that  his  fair 
guests  would  at  first  have  to  complain.  Then, 
bidding  them  good  night,  very  cordially,  he 
went  back  to  his  own  portion  of  tho  large, 
rambling  old  house. 

Miss  Derwent  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
tears.  The  kindness  of  his  manner  touched 
her  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  trouble- 
some sense  of  perplexity  assailed  her.  Mayd- 
well  was,  in  many  respects,  not  the  residence, 
and  her  uncle  hardly  the  efficient  guardian, 
that  she  would  have  chosen  for  herself  and  her 
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friend,  if  the  chances  of  life  which  had  kept 
her  father  for  many  years  away  from  England, 
had  not  made  her  meet  his  only  brother  almost 
as  a  stranger. 

Owing  to  some  erroneous  interpretation  of 
Miss  Derwent's  letter  to  her  imcle,  accepting 
his  offer  of  a  home,  when,  by  a  sudden  and 
tragical  circumstance,  she  had  been  deprived  of 
both  her  parents,  the  friend  upon  whom  she 
described  herself  as  leaning  for  support  in 
Sorrow,  and  whom  she  desired  leave  to  invite 
to  reside  with  her  in  England,  had  been  con- 
sidered at  Maydwell  as  an  elderly  personage. 

Mrs.  Dixon  had  probably  her  own  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  consequences  of  aHy  new  female 
influence  establishing  itself  in  a  household 
which  she  had  hitherto  ruled  somewhat  aS'bi- 
ttariiy ;  but  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  had  his 
own  way  on  all  important  occasions,  and  she 
dared  Hot  break  in  upon  his  deep  grief  with  ill- 
advised  selfish  clamoiu*s. 

The  steamer  in  which  his  brother.  Colonel 
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Dement,  had  embarked  with  his  wife,  had 
beea  run  down  in  the  M^diterraaean  by  another 
vessel,  the  lights  of  which  had  been  either  over- 
looked  or  unaccountably  mistaken  by  the  sailors 
m  board,  for  those  off  the  Isle  of  Elba.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  coUision,  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  the  unfortunate  Megara  on  the  face  of 
the  waters.  Miss  Derwent  had  not  accom- 
panied her  parents  on  this  excursion;  and 
grief  for  their  loss  detained  her  many  months 
in  Italy.  The  first  year  of  her  mourning  had 
nearly  elapsed. 

The  lady  of  who$e  tender  care  his  niece 
spoke  so  warmly,  and  whom  she  described  as 
willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  consoling  and 
directing  her,  upon  a  journey  which  Laura 
would  otherwise  have  been  unequal  to  perform, 
must,  according  to  Sir  Frederick's  reading  of  the 
letter,  be  some  vigilant  protectress,  not  dange-^ 
rously  attractive,  but  properly  qualified,  in 
spite  of  her  spinsterhood,  by  age  and  experience, 
for  the  part  of  chaperone.    Nothing  couid  ex- 
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ceed  his  astonishment,  when  his  glance  met  the 
sparkling,  intelligent,  and  most  observant  gaze 
of  the  young,  pretty,  and  witty  Clarice  Le 
Sage. 

She  was  amused,  and  not  in  the  least  of- 
fended, when  Miss  Derwent,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, repeated  to  her  what  Sir  Frederick  had 
said. 

"  Why,  h^e  is  the  very  prince  of  uncles ! 
a  perfect  paragon  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  We  can- 
not do  better  than  leave  everything  as  his 
kind  heart  has  suggested.  What  am  I  but 
poor  Clarice  Le  Sage,  beholden  to  you,  dear 
Laura,  for  protection,  as  well  as  for  all  that,  at 
present,  the  world  has  to  offer  me  ?"  Her 
mobile  features  changed  their  expression, 
and  tears  dimmed  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  ''  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,"  she  added,  twinkling 
them  away,  ^Hhis  good  Sir  Frederick  likes 
to  be  merry — and  wise,  we  will  hope.  I  am 
quite  sure  he  does  not  hate  me  for  being  young, 
and,  as  he  is  obliging  enough  to  say,  tolerably 
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good  looking.  I  do  not  want  to  sadden  him 
with  a  long  Hst,  such  as  he  seems  to  dread,  of 
misfortunes  which  neither  he  nor  any  man  on 
earth  can  remedy.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall 
all  fall  into  our  places  delightfully." 

Her  friend  looked  grave  and  unconvinced. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  uncle's  want  of  kind- 
ness," she  answered  ;  "but,  Clarice,  I  certainly 
thoughtthatwe  shouldfind  hima  much  olderman 
than  he  appears.  If  he  were  in  better  spirits, 
I  fancy  he  would  be  as  unsteady  as  ever.  It  is 
awkward  to  have  no  lady  older  than  ourselves 
in  this  great  house.  The  establishment  seems 
to  me  anything  but  an  orderly  one." 

"  Mrs.  Dixon  appears  quite  willing  to  take 
the  upper  hand,  if  you  are  ready  to  concede  it 
to  her,"  replied  Clarice.  "  Perhaps  she  will 
be  obliging  enough  to  preside  at  dinner,  as  well 
as  over  the  coffee-distilling  process,  if  you  find 
the  trouble  of  carving  too  great  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  my  uncle  approved  of  her 
coming  into   the  drawingroom,"    said  Laura. 


^^  He  does  not  look  like  a  man  to  be  domineered 
oyer  by  a  female-servant.  My  dear  father's 
elder  brother ! — ^and  yet  he  seems  ten  years 
yoimger.  His  idle,  roving  life  has  told  very 
diflferently  upon  him  to  those  arduous  cam- 
paigns  under  the  burning  sun  of  India.  lean 
hardly  believe,  Clarice,  that  this  gay,  thought- 
less-looking man  is  the  person  we  have  travelled 
so  far  to  reside  with." 

"  I  certainly  should  have  put  on  spectacles 
and  a  cap,  if  you  had  prepared  me  for  such  a 
juvenile  uncle,"  said  Clarice,  laughing.  "  Not 
that  he  appears  to  me  •  so  very  boyish.  There 
are  grey  hairs  above,  and  deep  lines  below 
those  bright  eyes  of  his,  which  tell  tales  of  age 
and  experience." 

"  I  hope  he  has  profited  by  it,"  said  Laura, 
with  some  misgivings.  "  But  tell  me,  Clarice, 
how  do  you  like  the  place  ?  Can  you  make 
yourself  happy  here  with  me,  in  the  strictest 
retirement  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quit©  certaift  that  we  may  not, 
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ere  long,  have  more  to  complain  of  in  the  way 
of  gaiety  than  of  seclusion/'  replied  Clarice. 
"But  we  will  not  anticipate  evils.  I  like  the 
old  place,  quiet  as  it  looks,  with  its  woods  and 
water,  extremely.  The  family  pictures  re- 
semble you  so  much,  that  I  feel  friends  with 
them  abeady ;  while  the  furniture  pleases  me 
all  the  better,  because  it  is  not  too  grand  and 
stately  ;  and  the  dogs  appear  to  be  as  happy, 
and  to  make  themselves  as  much  at  home  in  the 
old  rooms,  as  it  seems  to  be  their  master's  wish 
that  we  should  do." 

The  warm-hearted  girl  now  kissed  her 
friend's  weary  eye-lids,  before  separating  from 
her  for  the  night ;  drew  the  heavy  curtains 
across  the  window,  that  she  might  sleep  off 
her  fatigue  better  in  the  morning,  and  then 
went  to  the  room  assigned  her.  Perhaps,  if 
the  housekeeper  had  been  alloT^ed  an  alter- 
native. Miss  Derwent's  companion  would  not 
have  occupied  one  of  the  principal  chambers  of 
the  mansion ;  but  it  had  been  selected  for  the 
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purpose  by  Sir  Frederick  Derwent,  whose 
orders,  when  peremptorily  issued,  she  dared 
not  dispute.  The  good-natured  Baronet  himself 
might  possibly  have  chosen  a  lighter  and 
smaller  apartment,  if  he  had  known  that  his 
visitor  was  to  be  a  gay  girl  of  twenty ;  but,  on 
this  point,  both  Sir  Frederick  and  Mrs.  Dixon 
were  in  error. 

Clarice  could  not  help  laughing  when  she 
saw  the  comfortable  quarters  destined  for  the 
Duenna.  She  fancied  that  she  detected,  in 
every  minute  particular  of  their  arrangement, 
Sir  Frederick  Derwent's  desire  to  be  spared,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  society  of  this  formidable 
appendage  to  his  family.  Her  probable  infir- 
mities had  been  considerately  provided  for. 
The  invalid  chair  with  its  numerous  cushions, 
the  commodious  readiDg-stand,  and  shaded 
lamp,  were  evidently  intended  for  some  pur- 
blind, rheumatic  dame,  whom  it  was  desirable 
to  induce  to  spend  much  of  her  time  in  her 
own  room.      The  books  on  the  shelves  must 
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have  been  ohosea  for  the  gravity  of  their  bind- 
ing ;  but,  nieagre  as  the  store  was,  it  had 
apparently  exceeded  the  stock  of  divinity  in  the 
Baronet's  collection,  which  Mrs.  Dixon  had 
doubtless  considered  as  peculiwly  appropriate 
for  the  elderly  lady.  A  volume  or  two  of 
sermons  was  flanked  by  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
an  imperfect  set  of  Eichardson's  works,  the 
Female  Spectator,  and  an  old  gardening  book. 
There  was  nothing  attractive  in  the  selection. 

The  bed-chamber  was  very  spacious,  and 
opened  into  what  ladies  of  the  past  century 
used  to  call  a  light  closet,  scarcely  large 
enough  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  dress- 
ing-room. Clarice  explored  her  territories 
with  some  curiosity,  and  then  drawing  back 
the  moreen  curtains,  which  were  spread  across 
the  recess  of  the  windows,  she  looked  out  into 
the  park.  The  moon,  which  had  risen  early, 
was  now  setting  in  the  west.  Over  the  dark 
trees,  she  could  see  the  tops  of  the  downs, 
where  she  had  wandered  with  Laura  Derwent. 
D  2 
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The  place  seemed  the  picture  of  tranquil  se- 
clusion, and  the  broken-down  cripple,  for  whom 
the  easy  chairs  and  chaise-longue  had  been 
provided,  could  not  have  recognised  with  more 
grateful  sensations,  this  feature  of  the  scene, 
than  the  mercurial  Clarice. 

Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  path  through  the 
shrubbery,  which  she  knew  led  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Sir  Frederick  Derwent.  The  door  of 
the  garden-parlour  was  not  visible,  but  light 
fell  from  it  to  a  distance  over  the  grass.  Pre- 
sently, some  person  came  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  building,  and  began  pacing  up  and  down 
among  the  wood- walks.  Sparks  of  light  fell 
through  the  air,  betraying  him  to  be  taking 
this  oppportunity  of  smoking  a  cigar,  after  the 
ladies  of  the  family  had  retired.  Clarice  sus- 
pected that  their  presence  considerably  in- 
terfered with  his  comfort;  though  he  had 
contrived  to  pay  her  a  sufficient  number  of 
compliments  to  make  her  feel  somewhat  awk- 
ward.   He  now  came  suddenly  across  the  lawn, 
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and  looked  up  at  the  front  windows  of  the 
mansion,  as  if  to  see  that  all  was  safe  for  the 
night. 

Apparently,  the  survey  was  a  satisfectory 
(me,  for  he  stood  for  some  time  thus  occupied ; 
while  Clarice,  certain  that  the  thick  curtains 
between  herself  and  the  light  burning  in  her 
chamber  must  conceal  her,  kept  her  station  in 
the  comer  of  the  window.  Afterwards,  he 
threw  away  his  cigar,  and  walked  slowly  back 
to  his  own  precincts.  His  figure  looked  more 
dignified  than  she  had  fancied  it  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Moonlight,  undoubtedly,  became 
him. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


SiE  Fbedeeigk  Deewent  ttos  not  a  man  of 
regular  habits.  All  his  lijfe,  he  had  been 
aceuetomed  to  get  up  when  he  liked,  diQe  at 
whateyer  hoar  suited  him,  end  go  to  bed  at 
any  period  of  tiie  ni^t  or  moraing  when  he 
felt  disposed.  He  was  generally  an  early  riser. 
Sometimes,  his  hoxse  was  saddled  by  six 
o'clock,  and  he  was  up  and  away  before  even 
Mrs.  Dixon  was  stirring. 

He  did  not,  on  these  occasions,  disturb  the 
female  members  of  his  household.  Breakfast 
was  a  meal  of  which  he  never  cared  to  partake. 
The  young  ladies  were  requested  to  order  it  at 
whatever  hour  suited  themselves,  and  not  to 
wait  for  him.  On  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  long  before  they  had  left  their  rooms, 
he  strolled  out  into  the  village. 
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All  the  cottagers  were  his  tenants.  A  more 
complete  set  of  rascals,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
remarking,  did  not  exist  within  the  limits  of 
the  four  seas.  A  constant  system  of  pilfering 
was  carried  on.  The  old  women  plucked  the 
sticks  from  the  hedges,  and  even  rifled  his 
fences ;  and  the  young  girls  of  the  place  took 
especial  pride  in  the  fine  baskets  of  greens  they 
carried  to  market ;  while  everybody  knew  that 
the  turnip-tops  and  spinach  were  grown  on  Sir 
Frederick's  ground.  If  they  were  pretty,  the 
damsels  tossed  their  heads  at  the  rebukes  of  his 
bailiff  or  gardener,  and  did  not  seem,  in  the 
least,  alarmed  at  the  threat  of  reporting  their 
conduct  to  Master. 

They  were  perfectly  right  in  thinking  that 
he  was  too  goodnatured  to  punish  them. 
Though  he  stormed  and  swore  at  the  men  for 
poaching,  and  vowed  that  they  scarcely  left 
him  a  head  of  game  on  the  estate,  he  could 
hardly  ever  bear  to  make  out  a  warrant  for 
their  committal.      When  he  was  apparently 
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most  implacable^  their  wives  and  daughters 
knew  his  weak  point,  and  appealed  to  his  com- 
passion. The  grim  Walls  of  a  prison  did  not, 
if  it  rested  with  Sir  Frederick,  hold  the  delin- 
quents long. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  village  of 
Maydwell,  though  blessed  with  a  resident 
magistrate  aud  well  beneficed  clergyman, 
was  one  of  the  most  disorderly  communities  in 
the  country.  A  comfortable,  old-fashioned  style 
of  Uving,  with  lavish .  hospitaUty,  and  a  good 
deal  of  careless  charity,  was  the  fashion  of  both 
houses.  The  people,  as  usual,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  superiors,  and  were  au  un- 
thrifty, idle  race,  with  good  and  bad  features 
in  their  characters,  all  alike,  undisciplined. 

The  market-girls  dropped  their  lowest 
curtseys  to  his  honour,  as  he  walked  down  the 
street — ^blushing  when  he  tossed  them  a  shilling 
and  a  compliment  together,  noticing  their 
steady  elastic  gait,  as  they  carried  their  baskets 
of  fresh  greens  poised  upon  their  heads.    It 
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would  not  haye  prevented  the  donation^  if  Sir 
Frederick  had  put  a  mark  upon  and  recognised 
every  cabbage  and  head  of  brocoli  which  they 
had  stolen^  or  caught  the  thief  in  the  &ct,  es-  * 
pecially  if  she  displayed  a  neat  pair  of  ankles 
in  making  her  escape.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  harsh  to  a  woman.  He  took  care 
that  his  dogs  did  not  injure  the  old  people's  cats^ 
which  sat  purring  fearlessly  at  the  windows  as 
he  passed  by^  with  a  whole  retinue  of  spaniels 
and  pointers  at  his  heels. 

A  very  good  understanding  existed  between 
the  Squire  and  the  Bector  of  Maydwell.  The 
living  was  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Frederick  Der- 
went,  and  had  usually  been  held  by  one  of  the 
relations  or  ^connections  of  the  fiunily.  The 
brother  of  his  predecessor's  wife  had  been  in 
possession  of  it  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Per- 
haps Sir  Frederick  thought  this  was  a  sufficient 
tenure ;  for  overlooking  the  pretensions  of  the 
late  Eector's  nephew,  he  had  bestowed  it  upon 
D  2 
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one  of  hi8  former  boon  companions  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  HoloomW  was  jwt  in  a  position  to  feel 
paytioularly  grateM  for  thia  proof  of  his  early 
friend's  reoollection  of  him ;  and  Sir  Frederick 
was  perfectly  oogmsant  of  bis  circumstances, 
as  he  bad  more  than  once  assisted  him,  since 
Tm  own  acoessiion  to  fortune  had  freed  bim  fi^m 
embarra^ment.  This  femily  living  was  ex- 
actly the  thing  to  snit  Harry  Holcombe ;  and 
an  offer  of  it  was  despatched  by  the  first  post 
after  it  became  vaoant 

The  Bector  and  bis  wife  were  at  breakfast, 
when  Sir  Frederick  tapped  familiarly  at  the 
window.  Not  one  of  the  dogs  ventured  to 
cross  the  neat  garden,  which  extended  in  front 
and  on  each  side  of  the  pretty  thatched  par- 
sonage. They  lay  down  in  the  road,  and 
waited  foir  their  master,  while,  with  a  step 
which  was  recognised  with  pleasure  the  mo- 
ment it  approached,  and  a  good-humoured  smile 
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upon  his  countenance.  Sir  Fred^ck  Derwent 
made  his  way  across  the  lawn,  to  the  porch  at 
the  east  end  of  the*  house,  knocking  at  the  low 
window  close  beside  it,  peeping  out  among  the 
evergreens. 

A  cheerfal  response  encouraged  him  to  enter. 
The  table  was  substantially  spread,  and  his 
Mend's  wife,  still  a  handsome  woman  as  well 
as  clever  and  agreeable,  invited  him  to  sit 
down  with  them,  saying  that  she  knew  he 
never  cared  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  tea 
for  himself.  Sir  Frederick,  however,  declined 
her  hospitality.  He  had  not  recovered  the 
shock,  he  said,  which  the  sight  of  his  poor 
brother's  orphan  had  given  him^  the  night 
before.  He  had  come  to  consult  Mrs.  Hdcombe 
respecting  the  best  means  of  restoring  Laura  to 
health  and  cheerfulness^ 

"I  shall  not  get  over  it  for  months,"  he 
observed,  with  much  a^tation,  ^^  seeing  the 
poor,  dear  thing  in  her  black  dr^  looking  a 
mere  child  still,  and  with  no  one  but  mysdf 
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in  the  wide  world  to  dep^id  upon.  Upon  my 
soul,  Holcombe,  I  feel  twenty  years  older  than 
I  did  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  have  not 
thought  half  seriously  enough  till  now.  I 
have  given  Dixon  orders  that  the  house  is  to 
be  shut  up.  Laura  is  not  equal  to  seeing  a 
creature,  and  I  shall  devote  myself  to  her.  I 
shall  go  no  where.  The  cricket-match  at  Dean 
Bridge  must  get  on  as  well  as  it  can  without 
me." 

"Nonsense,  Fred!"  said  the  Kector,  un- 
ceremoniously. "  The  cricket-match  does  not 
take  place  for  nearly  a  month.  You  will  have 
recovered  your  spirits  by  that  time.  I  dare 
say,  Miss  Derwent  will  let  you  drive  her  over. 
A  cricket  match  is  not  like  a  ball,  or  even  a 
dinner-party.  There  is  no  ceremony  about  it. 
You  can  hardly  mean  to  shut  yourself  up  with 
the  ladies  for  the  next  three  weeks ;  and  if  Miss 
Derwent  does  not  like  to  attend,  she  has  a 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Sir  Frederick,  his  coun- 
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tenance  saddenly  ohangmg:  ^^and  an  un- 
commonly pretty  person  she  is  V^ 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it^"  observed  Mrs. 
Holoombe,  shortly.  ^^  I  quite  agree  with  Harry, 
that  you  had  better  keep  your  engagement  for 
the  cricket-match,  and  not  shut  yourself  up 
too  much  in  such  dangerous  company,  Sir 
Frederick." 

"  I  tiiought  you  told  me  that  Miss  Derw;ent's 
Mend  was  an  elderly  person?"  said  Mr. 
Holcombe.  "  You  will  find  it  rather  awkward 
to  have  two  young  ladies  staying  in  the  house, 
without  any  ohaperone,  whfen  you  re-open  it  to 
company.    What  does  Dixon  say  to  it  ?" 

"  I  shall  take  care  not  to  enquire*  her 
opinion,"  answered  Sir  Frederick,  reddening. 
^^  She  took  an  unpardonable  liberty  in  coming 
in,  last  night,  to  make  the  coffee,  and  tolHng 
Miss  Derwent  that  no  one  knew  how  to  please 
me  about  it  but  herself.  She  must  learn  to 
know  her  place  in  the  establishment,  and  get 
out  of  the  uncommonly  viragoish  humour  she 
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was  in,  all  yesterday,  if  she  means  to  continue 
in  my  service." 

"  Don't  think  of  parting  with  Dixon,  Der- 
went !  You  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water 
without  her.  These  young  girls  axe  not  to  be 
trusted.  She  knows  your  ways;  and  no  one 
understands  how  to  make  those  capital  salads 
a  la  Mayonnaise^  like  your  housekeeper !"  said 
the  clergyman,  ^emphatically.  "  It  is  like  cut- 
ing  down  a  tree.  You  may  turn  off  such  a 
servant  in  a  moment ;  but  you  cannot  replace 
her.     Take  care  what  you  are  about." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  you,  Harry," 
said  Mrs.  Holcombe,  who  found  the  arrogant 
housekeeper  at  the  Place  a  very  troublesome 
person  in  the  parish.  «  Mrs.  Dixon  is  by  no 
meaos  a  complete  housekeeper,  and  she  cer-^ 
tainly  gives  herself  extraordinary  airs.  I  doubt 
whether  Miss  Derwent  will  approve  of  her  as 
much  as  you  do.  Bachelors'  servants  are  in 
general  dreadful  nuisances  to  ladies.  I  am 
certain  your  housekeeper  will    do  her  best. 
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Sir  Frederick,  to  make  your  visitors  and  your- 
self uncomfortable," 

» 

"  Don't  listen  to  Sophy  I  Ladies  always  take 
each  other's  part.  She  and  !Mxs.  X>ixon  are 
$wom  foes,"  said  the  Eector,  laughing.  "  What 
can  these  girls  understand  about  housekeeping, 
compared  to  a  woman  of  her  experience? 
Upon  my  word,  Derwent,  you  will  not  know 
what  comfort  is,  if  you  let  them  have  too  much 
of  their  own  way,  and  make  a  prisoner  of  your- 
self for  their  amusement.  Let  me  pour  you 
out  a  glass  of  sherry.  I  know  you  do  not  like 
tea ;  and  you  seem  to  have  lost  your  spirits, 
this  morning,  completely." 

"  I  never  felt  so  much  out  of  sorts  in  my 
life,"  replied  Sir  Frederick,  accepting  his  offer. 
"  Thanks,  my  good  fellow  !  I  believe  you  are 
right  about  thinking  twice  before  I  send  away 
Dixon.  But  she  shall  not  have  quite  so  much 
of  her  own  way.  Take  a  turn  with  me,  before 
I  go  back  to  the  house.  Those  poor  girls,  in 
their  black  frocks,  are  more  than  I  can  stand. 
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Ah,  you  don't  remember  my  brother !  I  de- 
clare, Laura  is  the  perfect  image  of  her  &th^. 
I  ahnost  fiunted  when  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms.  If  Beynolds  had  not  given  me  a 
glass  of  sherry,  nothing  would  have  saved 
me!" 

"Miss  Derwent  ought  to  have  a  cheerful 
companion.  Has  her  Mend  met  with  any 
family  affliction?''  asked  Mrs.  Holcombe,  in- 
quisitively. "  Young  people  should  never  be 
allowed  to  sink  into  low  spirits.  You  must 
take  your  niece  about  and  rouse  her.  There 
.««  ^  no  »p^e,y  in  i,  »«»  ,0  ^y 
months  of  mourning  have  passed.  Poor  thing  ! 
I  quite  feel  for  her." 

"I  was  certain  you  would,"  said  Sir 
Frederick,  who  had  not  replied  to  the  first 
clause  of  Mrs.  Holcombe's  speech,  though  she 
had  paused  for  an  answer.  "  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things ;  and,  just  now,  we  must  keep 
the  house  quiet.  I  could  not  bear  anything 
like  noise  and  company  at  present.    Have  the 
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goodness  to  tell  our  kind  neighbours  that  my 
niece  wishes  to  be  left,  for  a  short  period,  in  per- 
fect seclusion." 

"Well,  you  know  best.  Sir  Frederick,  I 
suppose;  but  it  is  what  you  have  not  been 
used  to,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  shutting  up 
the  house,'^  replied  the  lady,  with  an  air  of 
considerable  disappointment.  "I  meant  tq 
have  called  upon  Miss  Derwent  immediately ; 
but,  if  you  think  she  will  not  like  it,  of  course 
I  shall  stop  away.  It  is  really  like  running  in 
the  fece  of  Providence,  and  disgusting  yourself 
with  domestic  Hfe,  to  drive  all  your  friends 
f^  your  door,  '»d  spend  jL  tune  in 
making  these  poor  young  ladies  and  yourself 
miserable.  I  am  certain  Sir  Frederick  will 
never  stand  it,  Harry  !" 

"  I  cannot  judge  what  a  man  will'  do  under 
circumstances  in  which  I  have  never  seen 
him  placed,"  answered  her  husband.  "He 
may  get  on  better  than  you  fency." 
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^'  I  must  take  my  chance,  at  all  eyents/'  said 
the  Baronet,  rather  solemnly.  "I  am  quite 
determined  to  do  my  duty  by  this  poor  girl,  to 
the  very  letter.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
Holcombe,  what  a  racket  the  house  would  be 
in,  if  I  let  the  cricket-ground  be  open,  I 
have  given  orders  at  the  lodge  that  the  ladies' 
privacy  is  to  be  respected.  No  one  is  to  pass 
through  the  grounds,  this  month." 

"Why,  you  might  as  well  put  the  poor 
things  in  a  nunnery !  How  are  they  to 
recover  their  spirits,  if  they  are  not  to  see 
a  living  creature  about  the  place  ?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Holcombe,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wonder. 

"  You  will  have  a  bilious  fever,  or  a  terrible 
attack  of  the  blue  devils,  Derwent,  if  you 
mope  yourself  to  death,  in  this  manner,"  ob- 
served  the  Eector,  shaking  his  head.  "It 
might  amuse  the  young  ladies  to  see  the  lads 
playing  at  cricket ;  and  of  course  nobody  need 
intrude  upon    them.     I  am  sorry  you  have 
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warned  off  the  players.  This  ih  such  glori- 
ous weather;  and,  in  this  country,  we  can 
never  count  upon  its  lasting." 

"I  thought  Harry  would  be  up  in  arms 
about  losing  the  cricket-evenings,"  said  his 
wife,  laughing.  "  I  quite  expect  him  to  men- 
tion in  his  sermonB  the  benefit  they  are  of  to 
the  parish ;  he  sets  such  store  by  them.  The 
women  in  the  village,  however,  complain  that 
the  sport,  fo^  which  their  husbands  are  quite 
zxu^d,  takes  them  away  from  minding  their 
busiaeBS." 

^*  All  jealousy !  Give  the  women  cricket- 
bats,  and  they  would  be  as  ready  as  I  am  to 
say  there  i»  nothing  like  it,"  exclaimed  the 
Eector,  heartily.  "  You  really  have  been  too 
raah  about  the  cricket-ground.  I  never  saw 
the  grass  in  such  order." 

"  Well,  we  must  let  it  alone  till  next  week. 
We  shall  see  whether  the  ladies  are  in  better 
spirits  then,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  rising  to  de- 
part.    "  I  shall  see  you  again  very  Isoon,"  he 
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added,  shaking  hands  warmly  with  Mrs. 
Holcombe.  "Depend  upon  it,  you  shall  be 
the  first  to  penetrate  into  the  nunnery," 

The  dogs  were  all  waiting  outside.  The 
kennel  at  Maydwell  Place  was  decidedly  under 
stricter  discipline  than  the  servants'  haU.  The 
Bector  and  the  Baronet  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  woods  together.  Sir  Frederick, 
though  his  spirits  had  reyived  considerably, 
did  not  invite  his  Mend  to  enter  the  private 
grounds  near  the  mansion,  which  included  the 
space  levelled  for  cricket.  They  skirted  its 
precincts,  and  the  Bector  looked  at  the  smooth, 
closely-mown  turf  with  a  sigh,  but  did  not 
again  attempt  to  shake  his  companion's  resolu- 
tion. 

Wishing  him  well  through  the  dull  week 
before  him,  Mr.  Holcombe  walked  off  to  the 
village ;  whilst  Sir  Frederick  went  to  look  for 
the  young  ladies,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  accompany  him  round  the  grounds.  The 
gates  which  were  usually  left  open  were  locked, 
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and  the  villagers  respected  the  wishes  of  their 
patron,  and  abstained  from  passing  through 
the  tuxn-stiles  placed  at  either  end  of  a  pleasant 
path  through  the  park,  to  which  Sir  Frederick 
had  goodnaturedly  given  them  admittance, 
and  which,  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the 
long  straggUng  hamlet  to  another,  greatly 
abridged  the  distance. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Holcombe  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  considered  Sir  Frederick  such  an  object  of 
compassion,  if  they  had  seen  him,  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards,  with  a  pretty  companion  lean- 
ing  on  each  arm,  exploring  the  tranquil  beau- 
ties of  the  grounds  of  Maydwell.  He  took 
a  considerable  degree  of  pride  in  the  place,  and 
the  admiration  liberally  bestowed  by  the  two 
girls,  delighted  him.  Neither  of  them  could 
complain  of  his  shewing  partiality ;  for,  if  some 
tender  reminiscence  or  overflow  of  aflfection  in- 
duced him  to  clasp  his  niece's  hand  fervently, 
he  seemed  to  think  it  right  to  bestow  a  corres- 
ponding pressure  on  the  fingers  Ughtly  resting 
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on  his  left  arm.  Clarice  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  think  herself  one  of  the  family. 

The  swans  sailing  on  the  lake  came  to  be  fed 
by  their  master's  hands,  as  he  passed.  Sir 
Frederick  never  forgot  to  bring  some  bread  or 
cake  to  throw  to  them.  The  pigeons  flew  down 
*  from  the  roofs  of  the  old  house,  and  walked 
demurely  along  the  gravel  paths  after  the 
party,  to  obtain  their  share,  and  were  not  dis- 
appointed. After  watching  them  for  some  time, 
and  admiring  the  harmony  in  which  they  lived 
with  the  dogs  who  sat  patiently  at  Sir  Fred- 
erick's feet,  waiting  for  the  hard  crusts,  they 
followed  the  course  of  the  brook  into  the 
woods. 

These  formed  the -chief  feature  of  the  place, 
filling  up  entirely  the  hollow  through  which 
the  stream  flowed ;  while,  on  all  sides,  the  steep 
down  rose  above  them.  Clarice  smiled,  as  her 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  gates  on  the 
hill,  when  Sir  Frederick  stood  still  to  point  out 
the  boundaries  of  his  domain. 
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"  On  some  other  day,  I  will  take  you  to  see 
the  view  from  the  signal  post :"  he  said,  indi- 
cating an  elevated  part  of  the  downs.  "  Our 
first  visit  must  be  paid  to  the  Egeria  of  these 
woods,  I  wonder  whether  she  will  rise  up  at 
my  summons  to  welcome  you,  Laura;"  he 
added,  striking  into  a  narrow  path  among  the 
trees,  which  no  longer  admitted  of  their  walk- 
ing together.  Clarice  dropped  his  arm,  and  has- 
tened on  in  front  of  them. 

In  the  depth  of  the  woods,  guarded  by  a 
sort  of  rustic  temple  or  summer-house,  which 
had  been  erected  over  it,  was  a  well  of  very 
cold,  clear  water,  from  which  the  old  place 
took  its  name.  Many  traditions  belonged  to  it, 
which  Sir  Frederick  faithfully  repeated,  with 
more  gravity  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  him.  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  Baro- 
net did  not  altogether  disbelieve  them.  He 
would  have  been  sorely  disappointed  if  the 
deep  well  water  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
some  under  current,  and  bubbled  up  at  his 
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approach,  a  compliment  which  the  naiad  of  the 
spring  was  said  always  to  pay  to  the  master  of 
the  place,  if  he  were  a  genuine  Derwent. 

He  declared  that  it  had  become  nearly  stag- 
nant, while  his  uncle's  widow  kept  him,  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  out  of  his  rightful 
inheritance. 

"  I  should  have  been  a  different  man  if  I 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  property 
earlier,"  he  observed ;  "  and  I  might  now  be 
looking  down  into  the  well  with  two  pretty 
creatures  like  yourselves,  calling  me  father,  and 
sons  to  inherit  the  estate;  instead  of  being 
'  old  Derwent,'  with  no  one  to  care  for  me,  a 
set  of  ungrateful  servants  to  torment  me,  and 
a  neighbour  wishing  me  in  my  grave,  that  he 
may  become  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  from  his 
bleak  hill-top.  I  doubt  the  nymph's  showing 
the  slightest  sign  of  pleasure  at  his  approach, 
when  Eoger  Pemberton's  nailed  shoes  tread 
down  the  soil  at  the  margin  of  the  well.  She 
will  never  acknowledge  him  for  her  master." 
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He  took  a  glass  from  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
and  filling  it  to  the  brim  with  the  sparkling 
water,  handed  it  to  Clarice.  To  his  surprise, 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  drank  it  in  * 
silence.  When  Laip^  took  the  glass  from  him, 
she  said,  more  cheerftilly  than  usual : 

"  I  shall  drink  this  to  your  health.  Uncle 
Frederick,  and  the  destruction  of  such  sinister 
forebodings.  Maydwell  should  not  go  out  of 
the  right  line.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it  for 
many  years,  and  that  its  next  owner  will  be 
your  own  son,  a  Derwent !" 

Sir  Frederick  kissed  her  hand  reverentially* 
^^  tVill  accept  your  good  wish  as  a  prophecy, 
Laura ;  though  I  have  been  so  many  years  a 
bachelor,  that  I  scarcely  think  I  should  know 
how  to  make  a  young  woman  happy ;  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  marry  an  old  one.  You 
and  Miss  Le  Sage  must  do  your  utmost  to 
humanise  me." 

He  said  this  in  his  best  and  kindest  manner. 
Both  the   girls   saw  that  his    feelings    were 
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wounded  by  the  allusion  he  had  made  to  his 
successor,  and  felt  for  him. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  subject,  but  told 
Laura  Derwent  that  she  and  her  friend  could 
gamble  as  much  as  they  liked  among  these 
woods,  which,  for  the  present,  were  strictly 
private.  She  should  be  fanushed  witii  keys  of 
all  the  gates;  and  he  trusted  they  would  be 
able  to  be  as  tranquil  as  she  pleased.'  When- 
ever she  chose  to  take  off  the  embargo,  he 
would  throw  the  house  open  to  company,  and 
do  his  best  to  make  it  agreeable.  At  present, 
it  was  his  wish,  as  weU  as  her  own,  to  be  ex- 
tremely quiet;  and  he  had  requested  their 
country  neighbours  to  defer  calling  upon  her, 
until  she  should  be  in  better  spirits  to  receive 
them. 

His  niece  thanked  him  warmly.  She  could 
not  imagine,  she  said,  that  she  should  ever 
again  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  society.  Her 
heart  was  crushed^  but  she  had  no  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  his  usual  habits.     As  soon  a6*he 


himself  felt  equal  to  mingling  witii  his  friends, 
he  most  try  to  forget  ^at  she  was  his  guest. 
IShe  could  not  |]ieaf  to  be  an  i&eum|)ran«e  upon 
him. 

Sir  Frederick  looked  at  the  roawBirtio  giri 
earnestly. 

"My  dear  Laura,"  he  said,  "these  feel- 
ings,  wHch  I  respect  with  aU  my  heart, 
wiU,  in  time,  lose  their  poignancy.  You  are 
much  too  young  to  give  up  the  "world,  before 
you  even  know  what  it  has  to  oflter  you.  Miss  , 
Le  Sage,  I  am  certain,  will  not  agree  with  you 
in  your  desire  for  unbroken  seclusion." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  Sir  Frederick," 
said  Clarice,  eagerly.  "  I  have  ha,d  much  more 
experience  than  Laura,  and  greater  occasion 
perhaps  to  renounce  the  world.  Were  I  a 
Eoman  Catholic,  I  should  be  in  a  nunnery.  As 
it  is,  nothing  could  suit  me  better  than  this 
beautiful  solitude." 

Sir  Frederick  contemplated  his  pretty  com- 
panions, with  some  amusement,  as  if  wondering 
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how  long  this  savage  inclination  would 
endure.  He  did  not  contradict  them  again; 
and,  well  pleased  with  the  place  and  each 
other,  they  returned  slowly  through  the  woods 
to  the  house. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 


The  sloping  fields  at  the  back  of  Languard 
farm-house  were  thickly  strewn  with  sweetly- 
smelling  grass,  which  Hub  summer  wind  was 
drying  into  hay.  A  buiy  group  of  labourers 
were  tossing  it  about,  a  few  evenings  after 
Miss  Derwent  and  Clarice  had  lost  their  way 
in  these .  same  pleasant  meadows.  There  was 
not  a3  much  mirth  among  the  men  and  girls  as 
usually  accompanies  the  hay  harvest.  Boger 
Femberton  was  a  hard  master ;  and  when  his 
brother,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  went 
down  to  observe  how  they  were  going  on,  he 
saw  that  the  work  was  advancing  slowly.  The 
men  murmured,  and  said  the  heat  was  so 
great  that  they  were  dying  of  thirst,  and  the 
meagre  allowance  of  sour  cider  was  drunk  out. 
Lewis  Femberton  was  a  man  of  a  kind. 
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genial  nature,  but  he '  was,  unfortunately,  de- 
pendant upon  the  surly  head  of  the  family. 
He  gave  the  haymakers  the  small  stock  of 
silver  in  his  waistcodt-pocket,  threw  off  his 
black  coat,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  long 
rakes^  worked  with  them  manfully.  They  ut- 
tered a  hearty  che^  in  honour  of  him,  and  he 
heard  them  say  among  themselves  that  he  was 
the  only  gentleman  in  the  family. 

This  compliment  did  not  elevate  his  spirits. 
His  father  had  left  no  part  of  >his  fortune  to 
his  younger  son,  from  the  belief  that  he  was 
sure  of  the  living  of  Maydwell.  The  chances 
were  all  in  his  favour.  Mrs.  Derwent,  who 
then  occupied  the  Hall,  was  looking  as  well  as 
when  her  husband  died,  leaving  her  a  life-in- 
terest in  the  property,  twenty  years  before. 
Young  Lewis  Pemberton  was  her  nephew  and 
godson; — ^the  incumbent  at  the  Eectory,  nearly 
eighty. 

Meanwhile,  the  penniless  -Baronet  was  roving 
over  land  and  sea,  sowing  a  plentiful  crop  of 
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wild  oats,  aii4  reaping  an  abundant  harvest  of 
tares  and  thistles,  while  he  waited  for  the  re- 
version of  the  family  property.  The  Derwents, 
generally  speaking,  were  an  improvident  race. 
The  estate  which  went  with  the  title  was  eaten 
up  with  mortgages ;  ^  the  portion  of  his 
grand&ther's  second  son,  who  had  been  the 
only  quiet  member  of  tlie  family,  was  eagerly 
desired  by  the  representative  of  the  thought- 
less elder  branch. 

Mrs.  Derwent  bad  been  a  Femberton.  As 
long  as  she  lived,  the  interests  of  her  own 
kindred  were  preferred  to  those  of  the  absent 
heir.  It  is  possible,  that,  when  she  saw  her 
brother  vegetating  year  after  year  at  the  Par- 
sonage, losing  his  hearing,  his  powers  of  mo- 
tion, and  nearly  his  speech,  but  still  holding 
the  benefice  pertinaciously  in  his  palsied  grasp, 
she  would  willingly  have  abridged  his  fleeting 
span  of  life,  in  order  to  induct  a  younger  and 
more  vigorous  scion  of  her  own  house  into  this 
desirable  piece  of  preferment. 
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But  Miles  Pemberton,  the  ^old  Eector,  Kved 
on  as  if  on  purpose  to  provoke  her,  and  died  just 
at  the  time  when  she  had  ceased  to  send  down 
daily  to  toquire  after  his  health,  with  sisterly 
anxiety ;  in  fact,  six  weeks  after  he  had  mum- 
bled inarticulately  through  the  old  lady's  funeral 
sermon,  and  officiated  at  the  grand  ceremonial 
with  which  her  remains  were  laid  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  Derwents,  her  escutcheon  mounted 
over  the  hall-door,  and  a  tablet  to  her  memory 
and  eulogising  her  exemplary  virtues,  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  the  chancel. 

It  was  a  great  change  for  the  Pembertons 
when  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  took  possession  of 
Maydwell  Place.  The  old  lady  had  done  her 
best  to  create  animosity  between  them,  by 
leaving  every  article  of  plate  and  furniture, 
over  which  she  had  any  control,  to  her  own  re- 
lations. Neither  Sir  Frederick  nor  Mrs.  Dixon, 
who  had  been  his  housekeeper  from  the  period 
of  his  coming  to  reside  at  the  old  mansion,  had 
forgotten  packing  up  the  silver  waiters,  tea 
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equipage,  and  sundry  artioles  of  ornament  and 
value  (which,  as  she  said,  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  there) — and  dispatching  them,  to- 
gether  with  the  whole  of  the  chamber  and 
table  linen,  and  Mrs.  Derwent's  best  feather- 
beds,  to  Languard. 

Boger  Pemberton  received  the  old  lady's 
bequests  ungraciously  enough.  He  was  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  amount  of  her  savings,  and, 
above  all,  at  her  not  being  able  to  secure  the 
next  presentation  to  the  living  of  Maydwell  to 
his  brother.  What  was  the  use  of  her  having 
paid  his  expenses  at  Oxford,  and  put  ridiculous 
notions  of  his  own  cleverness  and  consequence 
into  Lewis'6  head,  if  no  provision  was  made  for 
his  maintenance?  It  was  very  grudgingly 
that  he  afforded  him  even  house-room,  on  con- 
dition of  his  performing  the  duties  of  a  small 
ciu'e  appertaining  to  the  property,  for  which 
Eoger  was  bound  to  provide.  He  withheld, 
however,  entirely,  in  the  present  case,  the  small 
annual  stipend,  alleging  that  Lewis  was  such  a 
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fine  gentleman,  it  cost  more  than  his  services 
irere  worth  to  keep  him. 

The  knowledge  that  he  had,  in  fact,  a  claim 
upon  his  hrother — ^who  would  not  have  in- 
hmted  the  whole  of  the  femily  property,  if  his 
&ther  had  not  entertained  the  idea  that  his 
younger  son  was  sure  of  preferment  through 
the  fevour  in  which  he  stood  with  Mrs.  Der- 
went — ^reconciled  Lewis,  in  some  measure,  to 
his  disagreeable  position.  He  wrote  fluently 
and  well,  and  by  his  labours  as  an  author,  he 
secured,  unknown  to  his  brother,  an  income 
which  sufficed  for  his  moderate  wants. 

He  did  not  so  much  care  for  Eoger's  morose 
humour,  because  he  knew  that  no  one  would 
l^ve  performed  the  parochial  duty  of  the  cure, 
— ^which  extended  over  a  district  containing  in- 
deed but  a  few  scattered  cottages,  yet  those 
lying  widely  apart  from  each  other,— for  the 
trifling  sum  to  which  his  expenses  really 
amounted.  Lewis  had  been  bom  at  Languard, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account,  unkindly  as  he 
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iras  treated,  b^  oould  aot  feel  himself  a 
strang^jr  there,  sQiCKrreaifittke  piQliiiatio^  to  4o  as 

» 

muoh  good  as  lay  in  140  power  to  his  brother's 
hard-wrung  tenantry^ 

He  was  a  gre9.t  &YOurite  a^iong  them.  A 
general  wish  was  entertaii^ed  that,  some  day  or 
other,  Eoger  PembertoA's  violent  passions 
might  cut  short  his  ,care^,  his  m<H*ose  humours 
corrode  the  coarse  vigour  of  his  frame,  or  his 
narrow,  avaricious  mode  of  living  impoverish 
his  blood,  so  that  his  brother  nught  stand  in 
his  place.  It  was  a  subject  of  cordial  rejoicing, 
that  Eogei:  Pemberton  and  his  vulgar,  hard- 
featured  wife  were  not  blessed  with  ofl&pring. 

"  If  thee  can'st  turn  thee  hand  to  anything 
useful,  my  lad,  give  the  men  a  help  with  tihie 
hay  !"  had  been  his  brother's  sneering  address 
to  Lewis,  when,  sorely  against  his  wish,  setting 
oflf  to  market.  "  Keep  .an  eye  to  the  cider- 
barrel,  and  don't  let  them  make  beasts  of  them- 
selves. They  get  beer,  and  plenty  of  it,  they 
say,   down  to  Maydwell.     Like  enough !    A 
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fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted ;  and  we  all 
know  it  runs  through  a  Derw«it's  fingers  like 
w^ter.  Cider's  a  deal  more  refreshing,  and  not 
so  heady.  The  men  work  better  on  it.  Earn 
your  salt,  for  once  in  a  way ;  and  don't  pore 
over  lyour  books,  all  day,  when  there's  work 
afoot !" 

Lewis  perhaps  remembered  the  happier  time 
of  childhood,  as  he  stood  among  those  known 
to  him  throughout  his  life,  and  whose  faces, 
from  an  iubom  sense  of  gentility  generally 
found  in  the  lower  orders,  were  always  turned 
to  him  with  respect.  Freed  from  their  master's 
presence,  and  invigorated  by  the  generous  liquor 
which  his  brother's  liberality  had  enabled  them 
to  procure,  the  labourers  went  to  their  work 
with  a  better  heart ;  and,  as  the  long  shadows 
from  the  trees  in  the  hedge  fell  across  the 
field,  there  seemed  some  prospect  of  its  being 
cleared  before  nightfall. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  road  and  the 
brook  ran  for  a  short  distance  together.     There 
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were  the  white  posts  and  rails,  standing  above 
the  water,  which  Clarice  had  noticed  from 
the  carriage,  fer  down  below  in  the  hollow. 
The  road,  in  this  part,  was  perhaps  not  nar- 
rower  than  usual ;  but  it  was  pebbly  and 
uneven,  with  the  bed  of  the  shallow  stream  on 
one  side,  and  the  raised  foot-pathway  on  the 
other. 

The  haymakers  paused  in  their  labour — 
th«B  Who  wT  pi4  ^  wwn  sWl  stm,  to 
see  what  would  be  the  consequence,  .or  to  give 
timely  warning  so  as  to  prevent  a  collision — 
when  two  carriages  were  heard  approaching 
this  awkward  portion  of  the  lane,  from  opposite 
directions.  Both  were  driven  rapidly,  though 
they  came  with  a  different  sound  over  the  ruts 
and  impediments  of  the  road.  Eoger  Pember- 
ton  was  flogging  his  heavy  white-legged  horse, 
with  a  sullen  dogged  air,  making  him  flounder 
down  the  hill  at  a  very  much  more  rapid  pace 
than  suited  the  creaking,  disorderly  gig  in 
which  he  was  bringing  his  dame  home  from 
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market.  Sir  Frederidt  Derwent  was  driving 
hi8  high  phaetcm  and  light  sorrel  steeds  in  his 
nsual  reckless  manner,  without  heeding  the 
obstacles  to  his  progress  presented  by  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  country. 

Lewis  F^nberton  would  have  thought  that 
neither  party  had  seen  the  other  approaching, 
if  he  had  not  noticed  the  angry  dark  flush  on 
his  brother's  brow,  and  the  blows  ahowered  on 
his  horse's  neck,  as  well  as  the  evident  terror 
of  the  ladies  who  accompanied  Sir  Frederick. 
The  latter  was  talking  very  fast,  with  his  head 
bent  down  towards  them,  and  the  reins  hanging 
loose.  The  men  in  thefield  called  to  them  to  stop, 
Kiying  that  there  was  no  room  to  pass  farther 
on;  but  he  only  drove  the  quicker,  without 
casting  a  glance  in  front  of  him.  The  two 
vehicles  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  at  the 
same  instant. 

If  the  tumble-down  gig  had  been,  as  usual, 
reposing  tranquilly  in  the  old  shed,  with  its 
shafts  turned  up  and  the  fowls  roosting  on  the 
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back,  Sir  Erederick  Derwent  could  not  have 
seen  less  of  it  than  he  seemed  to  do,  as  he 
drove  straight  along  the  lane,  leaving  nd  choice 
to  the  occupants  of  the  other  carriage  betweei^ 
being  upset,  or  taking  their  course  through  the 
stony  bed  of  the  stream.  Soger  Pemberton 
stood  up  and  flogged  his  clumsy  horse,  but  the 
animal,  decidedly  considering  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valour,  made  a  bolt  off  the 
causeway,  leaving  the  road  clear  for  the 
spirited  pair  in  the  phaetiHi^  and  ploughed  its 
way  deliberately  through  the  mud  and  pebbles, 
with  the  water  splashing  over  his  master  and 
mistress's  feet,  each  time  it  set  its  hoofs  down, 
and  the  ridcetty  vehicle  tilting  from  side  to 
side. 

Boger  Pemberton's  face  grew  perfectly  black 
with  rage.  He  swore  violently,  declaring  that, 
if  the  springs  were  broke.  Sir  Frederick  should 
pay  for  th^  damage.  The  Baronet  took  no 
notice  of  his  insolence ;  but  the  groom,  riding 
behind  the  carriage,  stopped,  for  an  instant,  to 
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see  the  jGumer's  gig  emerge  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  horse  staggering  and  puffing 
as  it  moimted  the  bank.  The  man  then  rode 
rapidly  forward,  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  after 
his  master. 

Laura  Derwent's  cheeks,  white  with  terror 
when  she  saw  the  threatened  collision,  flushed, 
'  at  the  very  moment  of  danger,  to  a  deep  and 
painful  crimson.  She  bent  her  fair  head  and 
her  Hps  moved,  but  witliout  any  sound  escaping 
them.  Sir  Frederick  looked  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  Languard.  Just  at  that  moment, 
Lewis  Pemberton,  who  had  been  standing  on 
the  bank,  in  the  field,  perceiving  that  the  lady 
intended  to  bow  to  him,  gravely  acknowledged 
the  salutation. 

He  saw  that  Sir  Frederick  looked  surprised, 
and  as  he  stooped  down,  appeared  to  address 
some  question  to  his  niece.  The  next  instant 
the  party  was  out  of  sight,  biehind  the  tall 
hedges  of  the  winding  lane.  The  gig  and  its 
freight  had  by  this  time  reached  the  gate  lead- 
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ing  into  the  field.  Boger  Femberton  called  to 
one  of  the  men  to  take  the  horse  to  the  stables, 
desired  his  ** Missus"  to  "tumble  out,"  and 
came  into  the  meadow,  his  face  still  darkened 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  encounter,  and  the 
insult  he  conceived  himself  to  have  sustained. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerfiil  man,  with  a  heavy 
louring  brow,  a  loud  voice  and  countrified 
accent,  as  imlike  bb  possible  to  his  brother,  the 
slender,  studious  Lewis.  All  his  life  he -had 
been  devoted  to  rustic  pursuits ;  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  once  jovial  English  farmer  about 
him.  He  was  one  of  that  hard  class  who 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com. 
His  workmen,  who  were  likewise  his  tenantry, 
for  he  farmed  his  own  land,  seldom  saw  the 
colour  of  his  money ;  and  the  return  in  kind 
which  he  made  for  their  labour  was  meted  to 
them  with  a  niggardly  hand. 

Yet  this  man,  with  his  blood  fiowing  through 
his  veins  like  water,  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
the  open-handed,  generous-hearted  Derwents. 
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By  a  caprioQ  of  the  late  owner  of  Maydwell, 
his  name  had  been  placed  in  the  entail  next  to 
tibiose  of  Sir  Frederick  and  Colonel  Derwent, 
in  case  of  both  the  brothers  dying  without 
leaving  male  issue.  There  had  been  some 
suspicion  of  un&ir  dealing  on  the  part  of  the 
old  lady,  his  wife,  a  Pemberton  to  the  heart's 
core,  and  of  her  brother,  ,the  lawyer,  another 
uncle  of  Koger  and  Lewis ;  but  Mr.  Derwent, 
though  a  great  invalid,  and  never  possessed  of 
a  strong  mind,  was  perfectly  competent  to  exe- 
cute a  will.  His  partiality  for  his  wife's  rela- 
tions had  always  been  very  great. 

He  probably  thought  that,  in  yielding  to 
her  mah,  he  waa  paying,  her  but  au  empty 
compliment.  Sir  Frederick  and  his  brother 
were  extremely  fine  young  men,  and  the  for- 
mer would  probably  marry  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  estate,  if  not  befoi*ehand. 
Their  uncle  could  not  suppose  that  the  woman 
who  had  been  a  faithfiil  wife  to  him  for  forty 
years,  would  keep    his   memory    sacred    for 
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twenty  more.  Mrs.  Derwent  vowed  she  could 
not  survive  iiim ;— but  she  lived  on,  neverthe- 
less, as  only  those  people  contrive-  to  exist 
whose  place  is  earnestly  coveted. 

Mrs.  Fembertcm's  thin  cloak  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  splashing  it  had  sustained. 
Though  its  best  days  were  long  past,  she  knew 
that  her  husband  would  not  afford  her  another, 
and  resented  the  injury  accordingly.  She  was 
a  short,  stout,  fierce-looking  woman,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes ; — an  inveterate  dislike  to  her 
brother-in-law  in  particular,  and  a  bad  opinion 
of  her  fellow-creatures  in  general. 

"  Go  your  ways,  Derwent !  The  time  may 
come  when  I  shall  have  my  revenge :"  Eoger 
Femberton  said,  as  ho  stood  in  the  field,  looking 
up  the  lane,  where,  at  some  distance,  Sir  Fred- 
erick's carriage  was  again  in  sight,  rapidly 
ascending  the  hill. 

"  What  makes  you  stand  on  the  bank,  Lewis, 
bowing  and  grinning  to  the  people  who  have 
just  driven  your  own  brother  into  the  ditch  ? 
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I  te}l  you,  once  for  all,  man,  if  you  choose  to 
take  up  with  our  ways  at  Languard,  you  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fine  people  at 
Maydwell !" 

"  I  am  likely  to  see  little  enough  of  them, 
Boger :''  answered  Lewis,  with  a  sort  of  sigh. 
"  Miss  Derwent  only  bowed  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  trifling  service  I  rendered  in  showing 
her  and  her  friend  across  the  fields,  when  they 
had  left  the  carriage  and  lost  their  way,  the 
first  evening  of  their  arrival." 

"  It's  very  lucky  I  did  not  come  across 
them  !"  said  Eoger,  fiercely.  "  They  should 
have  heard  nothing  from  me  but  what  would 
have  sent  them  back  pretty  quick  the  road  they 
came.  I  hope  you  did  not  show  them  the  way 
through  my  fields.  Fd  set  them  in  the  stocks, 
if  I^ught  thea.  tosp^tog  !" 

His  brother  did  not  answer  him. 

"  I  wonder  such  a  gentleman  as  you  set  up 
to  be,  is  not  ashamed  of  such  doings  !"  resumed 
Eoger,  sneeringly.     "  So,  you  were  sneaking 
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after  these  girls,  the  other  night,  when  I  fonnd 
you  mooning  about  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ? 
Why,  Sir  Frederick  would  horsewhip  you  if 
he  caught  you  on  the  premises  !" 

"  Enough  of  this,  brother !"  said  Lewis, 
gravely.  "  Let  us  go  into  the  house.  The 
men  have  done  work,  and  I  dare  say  Bebecca  is 
tired.     You  are  later  home  than  usual." 

He  ofltered  his  arm  to  his  sister-in-law,  to  ' 
ascend  the  steep  field ;  but  she  was  still  too 
much  occupied  in  wiping  her  cloak  to  take  it. 

"  Hast  got  thee  clothes  spoilt,  dame  ? " 
enquired  her  husband.  "I'll  make  old  Der- 
went  buy  thee  a  new  cloak,  if  that's  the  worse 
for  the  sprinkling.  Here's  Lewis  can  take  your 
compliments  to  his  honour.  He'll  be  glad  of 
the  excuse  to  be  hand  and  glove  with  the  fine 
folks  at  the  Place.  I  wonder  he  does  not  per- 
ceive how  much  better  they  suit  him  than  we 
do.  It's  a  thousand  pities,  certainly,  that  he 
hasn't  got  the  snug  Parsonage-house,  in  the 
village  I     He  could  write  poetry  to  the  young 
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ladies,  and  toady  the  squire,  then,  to  his 
heart's  content ;  but,  as  it  is,  he  must  put  up 
with  my  house,  and  be  glad  of  my  beggarly 
curacy,  for  want  of  a  better." 

Lewis  did  n6t  notice  his  coarse  jesting.  He 
was  the  more  disposed  to  forbearance,  at  that 
mom^t,  partiy  because  he  knew  that  Eoger 
was  still  out  of  humour  at  having  been  com- 
pelled to  yidd  the  pas  to  Sir  Frederick's 
eqttipage,  and  partly,  because  his  thoughts 
were  so  much  occupied  with  wondering  what 
account  Miss  Derwent  would  give  of  their 
manner  of  becoming  acquainted, — ^which,  from 
her  embarrassment,  and  Sir  Frederick's  glance 
of  surprfee,  he  suspected  she  had  not  previously 
menti<med, — that  he  scarcely  heard  a  syllable  of 
his  brother's  grumbling  sarcasms. 

Very  little  of  his  time  was  sp^at  with  this 
disagreeable  couple.  He  did  not  enter  the 
room  where  the  fermer's  supper  was  laid  out, 
the  thin  blue-moulded  skim-milk  cheese  of  the 
country,  with  bacon,    and   sour  cider ;    but 
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turned  into  the  apartment  he  had  occupied 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy,— ^a  room  opening  by  a 
glass  door  into  the  garden.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pemberfon  had  not  ejected  him  from  these 
premises,  because  they  attached  no  Yslne  to 
the  simple  prettiness  of  the  parlour,  with  the 
gay  borders  coming  up  to  the  threshold.  Be- 
sides,  Lewis  was  a  florist;  and  they  never 
chose  to  enquire  at  whose  expense  the  beds 
were  furnished  with  fresh  roots,  flower-pots 
provided  to  keep  his  favourite  plants  through 
the  winter,  and  all  the  incidental  charges 
borne  about  the  plot  of  ground,  which  they 
must  have  known  were  from  time  to  time  in- 
curred. Occasionally,  Mrs.  Pemberton  con- 
descended to  take  from  him,  without  thanks,  a 
large  bunch  of  flowers,  which,  as  she  had  no 
other  use  for  them,  she  sent,  along  with  the 
vegetables,  eggs  and  poultry,  to  market. 

Lewis  only  passed  through  the  room,  this 
evening,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  straight 
walky  between  the  tall  lilies  and  wide  spread- 
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ing  leaves  of  the  many-coloured  flags,  until 
the  summer  night  closed  in.  He  then  went 
back  into  the  house,  lighted  a  lamp  which 
stood  upon  a  table  covered  with  books,  and  read, 
with  unbroken  silence  around  him,  till  midnight. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


Though  Laura  Derwent  had  fully  intended  to 
inform  her  uncle,  on  the  fiLrst  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, of  the  assistance  she  had  accidentally 
received,  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  from 
one  of  the  inmates  of  Languard  Farm,  she  yet 
felt  excessively  confused,  when,  leaning  back  in 
his  driving-seat,  Sir  Frederick  suddenly  ex- 
claimed  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  astonish-, 
ment, 

"  My  dear  Laura,  what  in  the  world  made 
you  bow  to  young  Pemberton  ?  Where  could 
you  possibly  have  become  acquainted  with  each 
other?" 

"  Clarice  and  I  found  ourselves  trespassing 
upon  the  domain  round  the  old  house  on  the 
hill,"  answered  Laura,  blushing  still  more 
deeply  than  she  had  done,  when  her  eye  met 

VOL.   I.  F 
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that  of  the  young  clergyman.  "  There  proved 
to  be  no  road,  or  at  least,  only  one  leading  to 
the  farm,  in  the  direction  where  we  had  fancied 
that  we  could  cut  off  an  angle  in  the  lane,  by 
following  the  foot-path.  These  hills  are  so 
steep  for  the  horses.  That  gentleman — ^I  did 
not  know  his  name — showed  us  the  way." 

It  was  now  Clarice's  turn  to  colour.  Her 
nature  was  very  straightforward.  She  wished 
that  her  friend  had  told  the  whole  extent  of 
their  obligation  to  the  stranger ;  but  Miss  Der- 
went  said  no  more.  It  was  evidently  not  her 
intention  to  inform  Sir  Frederick  for  what 
length  of  time,  or  how  near  to  Maydwell,  Lewis 
Pemberton  had  been  their  guide  and  protector. 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  this  has  occurred :"  said 
Sir  Frederick,  with  an  expression  of  annoyance. 
^'  I  do  not  know  much  of  Lewis  Pemberton, 
but  the  fellow  in  the  gig  is  a  shocking  brute. 
I  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  The  less 
you  see  of  any  of  these  people  the  better." 

He  touched  his  horses  with  the  whip,  to  make 
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them  ascend  the  hill  more  quickly,  as  if  anxious 
to  lose  sight  of  the  dark  gables  that  crowned 
its  summit.  Laura  looked  earnestly  at  the  old 
house  with  the  fir-wood  behind  it.  A  small 
chapel,  almost  close  to  the  farm-yard,  and  over- 
hung with  yew-trees,  particularly  attracted  her 
attention,  but  she  made  no  further  remark. 
Clarice,  however,  was  less  timid,  and  the 
question  she  asked  was  probably  one  which  her 
friend  wished,  but  wanted  courage  to  utter. 

"Mr.  Pemberton,"  she  observed,  "is  appa- 
rently a  clergyman.  Does  he  perform  the 
duty  at  that  small  chapel  on  the  hill  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  has  taken  the  curacy,  which  is 
in  the  gift  of  his  brother :"  replied  Sir  Frederick. 
"They  are  mortally  offended  at  my  giving 
the  living  of  Maydwell  to  my  Mend  Holcombe, 
but  the  old  lady,  their  aimt,  kept  me  out  of 
my  rights  long  enough ;  and  the  Pembertons 
wiU,  in  all  probability,  have  what  they  look 
upon  as  their  own  again  in  less  time  than  she 
survived  my  uncle;  so  that  they  need  not 
F  2 
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grudge  me  my  torn  of  the  presentation.  Hol- 
combe,  it  is  most  likely^  will  get  a  better  living 
inafewyears.  His  wife's  &ther  has  just  been 
made  a  Bishop,  and  they  have  both  strong 
interest  in  the  church ;  but  I  know,  by  ex- 
perience, that  expectations  are  bitter  and  un- 
satisfactory things  to  live  upon.  None  of  the 
Pembertons  would  have  suited  me  in  the  parish. 
We  quarrel,  as  it  is,  whenever  we  cross  each 
other's  path,  as  you  saw  to-day.  What  should 
we  do  if  we  were  next-door  neighbours,  in  the 
same  village  ?" 

"  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  difference  in 
the  two  brothers :"  remarked  Clarice.  "  The 
gentleman  who  showed  us  the  path  across  the 
fields  was  very  mild  and  refined :  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  rough-coated  individual  in  the  gig.'' 

"  Depend  upon  it,  they  are  all  alike !"  said 
Sir  Frederick,  with  inveterate  aversion.  "  Be- 
cause a  young  gentleman  opens  a  gate  politely 
to  two  pretty  girls  in  distress,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  is  the  pleasantest  person  in  the 
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world  to  deal  with  respecting  parish  business. 
I  dare  say^  he  is  one  oi  tii&low-chnrdi  puritani- 
cal methodists  who  infest  tiie  country,  and  turn 
the  heads  of  fur  ladies :  for  I  hear  that  he  is  an 
eloquent  preacher.  Holcombe  is  quite  good 
enough  and  lemned  enough  for  me-,  and  does  not 
set  the  people's  minds  wool-gathering,  but 
preaches  good  old-&shioned  sermons,  over 
which  they  may  go  ta  sleep  a»  much  as  they 
like." 

His  pretty  au^tors  looked  grave.  They  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  different  school;  but  t^y 
did  not  feel  sufficiently  sdf-pessessed  to  argue 
with  tiieir  host.  Laura  1iM)ught  tiiat  she  should 
like  to  hear  the  young  diyine  preadi  in  the 
littie  chapel  on  the  hil^  better  tiiian  ta  list^i  to 
such  soporifio  discourses ;  but  ^e  did  not  ven- 
ture to  say  so,  and  Sir  Frederick  drove^  paat 
very  rapidly. 

He  had  tak^i  his  &ir  companions  a  pleasant 
round  among  the  lulls.  It  was  the  first  time 
Laura  had  consented  ta  go  out  anywhere,  and 
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b.e  had  promised  to  choose  the  least  frequented 
route.  Excepting  Eoger  Pemberton  and  his 
dame,  and  the  transient  glimpse  of  Lewis,  they 
had  not  seen  any  one  above  the  rank  of  the 
occupants  of  the  pretty  hamlets  through  which 
the  winding  lanes  conducted  them. 

In  general.  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  every  person  he  encountered. 
Though  he  had  not  resided  many  years  in  the 
county,  he  was  perfectly  well  known  on  the 
roads  for  miles  around  his  mansion.  Every- 
body, save  the  Pembertons,  showed  some  mark 
of  rospect,  civility,  or  cordiality ;  and  the  hum- 
blest foot-traveller,  by  the  roadside,  received 
notice  from  the  goodnatured  Baronet. 

He  very  often  stopped,  when  he  was  alone, 
to  give  a  lift  to  some  poor  weary  tramp,  making 
his  servant  raise  up  the  basket  or  bundle  he 
carried,  not  heeding  if  it  were  of  the  clumsiest 
and  least  sightly  description.  To  these  people 
he  would  talk  goodhumourodly  all  the  way, 
conferring  as  much  pleasure  by  his  easy,  kind- 
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hearted  manner,  as  by  the  real  benefit  he  bes- 
towed'in  lightening  their  burdened  and  toil- 
some journey.  % 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  could  not  pass  the 
urchins  playing  at  cricket,  (which  was  the 
fashion  of  the  place,)  in  the  large  field  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  without  drawing  up  for 
a  moment  to  see  how  the  game  sped.  Clarice 
was  greatly  amused  at  the  airs  the  lads  gave 
themselves,  shouldering  their  bats,  and  bowling 
in  imitation.  Sir  Frederick  said^  of  the  great 
players  who  came  to  the  ground  near  his  house. 
The  whole  population  of  Maydwell  was  mad 
after  cricket 

Their  progress  was  very  slow  up  the  street. 
Sir  Frederick  had  something  to  say  to  the  old 
people  at  their  doors,  tq  the  children  who  ran 
across  the  road  right  under  the  horses'  feet, 
and  to  their  mothers  for  not  taking  care  of 
them.  At  length  he  canie  to  a  fall  stop,  oppo^ 
site  to  the  pretty  Farsonag^-house  and  garden. 

Mrs.  Holcombe  was  attending  to  her  flowers. 
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watering  and  tying  up  tlie  geraniums  wHch 
filled  the  beds  on  the  grass,  and  removing  the 
few  dead  leaves  &ded  since  the  morning.  Sir 
Frederick  had  known,  by  experience,  that  he 
should  see  her  there ;  and  had  never,  since  his 
Mend  occupied  the  Uving,  passed  her  without 
stopping  to  talk  to  her. 

Mr.  Holcombe  sauntered  out  of  the  dining- 
room,  when  he  heard  the  carriage  stop  at  the 
gate.  His  wife  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the 
mourning  dresses  of  the  ladies,  which  reminded 
her  of  Sir  Frederick's  announcement  of  their 
intention  of  spendmg  some  time  in  perfect 
seclusion.  As  he  was  calling  out  to  h^r  to  come 
tp  him,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  relaxed  in  the  severity  of  his  determination. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  I-^-I  can't  pass  without 
stopping  to  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Holcombe ! 
Old  habits,  with  a  bachelor  like  me,  cannot  be 
infringed:"  Sir  Frederick  said,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her.  ^^  Laura,  let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  best  friends.    We  must  make  an  excep- 
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tion  in  feyour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holcombe,  and: 
ask  tbem  to  eome  and  see  you  at  once^  Miss 
Le  Sage^  let  me  make  yoti  known  ta  our  excel- 
lent Bector.  I  oannot  see  the  i^iadow  of  a 
reason,  Holcombe,  why  you  and  your  wife 
should  not  dine  with  iis  to-morrow." 

Miss  Derwent  looked  extremely  grave.. 
Perhaps  she  thought  that  a  formal  call  firom; 
the  Bector's  wife  would  have-  been,  less  inap- 
propriate than  this  unceremonious  mode  o£ 
forming  the^acquaontance.  Meanwhile,  the*  tall',, 
handsome  couple  received  Sir  Frederick's  ad- 
vances very  graciously,  and  welcomed  the  new- 
comers to^  Maydwell ;  declining,  however,,  the 
invitation  to*  intrude  upon  them*^  so^  soon,  after 
ttieir  arrival,,  and  when,  probably.  Miss  Der- 
went was  toO'  much  fatigued  with  her  long 
journey  to  wish  to  entertain  visitors.. 

Sir  Frederick  was  bending  down  to  Msten  to 
a  whispered  communication  from  Mr.  Hol- 
©ombe,  in  which  the  words,  "Thursday  fort- 
night,"— "  cricket," — and  "  throw  the  groimd 
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open  P' —  dlowed  that  he  was  obtaining  his 
point,  and  shortening  the  period  of  abstinence 
from  his  favourite  sport.  Laura  ventured  to 
touch  her  uncle's  arm  to  remind  him  to  drive 
on;  He  saw  that  her  eyes  were  fiill  of  tears, 
when  he  looked  round,  and  shocked  at  his  for- 
getfiilness,  hurriedly  accepted  Mrs.  Holcombe's 
excuses,  and'  actually  passed  through  the  re- 
mainder of  ihe  long  village  street,  in  absolute 
silence. 

Laura's  drive  had  tired  her,  and  she  was 
forced,  in  obedience  to  her  uncle,  to  rest  herself 
upon  the  sofa  during  most  of  the  evening.  Sir 
Frederick  did  his  best  to  amuse  her.  He 
feared  that  his  indiscreet  invitation  to  their 
neighbours  had  given  her  pain ;  and,  as  he 
v^  sincerely  shared  in  her  grief,  and  was 
thoroughly  goodnatured,  he  was  extremely 
sorry  to  have  wounded  her  sensitive  feelings. 

"Holcombe  and  his  wife  are  excellent 
people :  "  he  said,  willing  to  ex<nise  himself  in 
his  niece's  eyes,  for  his  inconsideyateness,  by 
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detailing  their  merits.  ^^  I  never  did  a  better 
thing  than  making  him  the  dergymani  of  this 
pariisb.  Tou  will  find  them  an  inestimable 
comfort,  my  dear  Laura^  and  the  sooner  yon 
become  intimate,  the  better.  Mrs.  Holcombe 
is  just  the  clever,  experienced  person  who  will 
be  useful  to  you ;  for  I  am  afraid  I  have  lived 
too  long  alone  to  nndersfcand  every  thing  yon 
may  require  to  make  you  feel  happy  and  com- 
fortable ;  and  you  seem  too  modest  to  tell  me 
your  wishes.  They  are  both  people  of  the 
world,  and  know  how  to  be  universally 
agreeable." 

'^  Mrs.  Holcombe  has  an  intelligent,  acdmated 
countenance : "  said  Clarice,  seeing  that  Laura 
did  not  reply.  "  She  must  have  been  vei^ 
handsome  once,  and  has  the  manner  (^  a  person 
who  has  been  much  in  sodiety.  Her  husband 
seems  good-tempered,  certainly,  but  hardly 
dignified  enough  for  a  dergyman.  Is  he  liked 
m  the  village  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  oan^t  easactly  tell  you : "  answered- 
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Sir  Frederick,  carelessly.  ^^  I  think  Mrs.  Hol- 
combe  has  a  good  deal  of  her  own  way,  but 
they  are  all  the  happier  for  it,  and  my  worthy 
Mend  has  not  a  suspicion  that  his  wife  manages 
him.  As  for  the  people  in  the  village,  half  of 
them  are  dissenters,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  rest 
thorough  rascals.  I  believe  they  like  Hol- 
combe  tolerably  well  He  is  a  capital  fellow, 
and  does  his  duty  like  a  gentleman,  without 
any  parade  or  nonsense.  He  would  not  suit 
4  n:w««  .  p-xt,  n^  in  eia^r  politic  » 
religion." 

Neither  of  his  pretty  companions  answered 
him  immediately.  For  no  sufficient  reason 
that  she  could  assign,  Laura  had  taken  a  dis- 
like to  the  good-looking  Bector  and  his  wife, 
since  their  colloquy  in  £ront  of  the  Parsonage. 
The  dejected  girl  felt  no  sympathy  with  these 
seemingly  prosperous  people.  The  grey  sha- 
dowy walls  of  the  chapel  on  the  hill, — ^the 
sombre  hue  of  the  dark  gables  of  Languard, — 
suited  the  tone  of  her  spirits,  at  this  time. 
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better  than  the  gay-looking  parterre,  cheerful 
dwelling,  and  animated  faces  of  the  clergyman 
(^  Maydwell  and  his  blooming  partner. 

Sir  Frederick  went  up  to  the  sofii,  and  sat 
down  beside  his  niece. 

^^  I.  cannot  bear  to  see  you  look  so  pale  and 
sad,  Laura.  I  am  a&aid  your  drive  &tigued 
you  more  than  you  would  own.  You  must 
rouse  yourself,  or  I  shall  fancy  that  you  have 
some  cause  for  sorrow  at  leaving  Italy,  which 
you  have  not  confessed  to  me.  Tell  me.  Miss 
Le  Sage,''  lie  went  on  jestingly, — "  I  see  you 
have  no  secrets  fix)m  each  other ; — ^is  my  pretty 
Laura  in  love  ?  Am  I  to  espect  some  mus- 
tachioed Italian  Count  to  come  over  and  take 
her  away  from  me,  when  I  have  learned  that  I 
camiotdo without  her  and  yourpleasant  society  ?" 

Laura's  pale  &joe  flushed  indignantly. 

^^How  lightly  you  speak  of  these  things, 
Uncle  Frederick  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  am 
sure  ^ou  have  never  been  in  love,  as  you  call 
it,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life." 
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"You  are  quite  mistaken,  pretiy  one !"  said  Sir 
Frederick,  stroking  her  liand,  which  he  hadtaken^ 
affectionately^  and  glad  to  see  her  roused  even 
to  anger.  "  I  have  been  falling  in  love  all  my 
life.  It  is  the  baxbariiy  and  coquetry  of  your 
sex  which  has  kept  me  single.  I  waB  engaged 
to  at  least .  half ^a-do^n  young  ladies  at  the 
period  of  my  uncle's  death ;  but^  in  the  twenty 
yioars  that  elapsed  before  I  came  into  the  pro- 
perty, of  which  I  then  counted  upon  the 
speedy  reversion,  they  all  found  time  to  jilt  me, 
and  are  long  since  married  and  settled.  Even 
now,  old  as  you  think  me,  I  might  possibly 
find  favour  in  the  sight  of  some  comely  widow, 
or  somewhat  passes  spinst^ ;  and  I  never  see 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  like  yours,  without  wish- 
ing to  merit  a  kind  glance  firom  them,  and 
doing  my  best  to  obtain  one." 

"That  is  not  in  the  lea^t  like  being  in 
love  I"  said  Laura.  "  You  would  not  care  for 
all  the  bright  eyes  in  creation,  except  those  of 
the  woman  yoU' preferred  abovethei  rest  of  h^ 
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seic.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  feel- 
ing, efxcept  what  I  have  read  in'  books ;  where, 
to  please  me,  it  must  be  treated  as  a  grand, 
majestic,  absorbing  emotion,  exalting  one^s 
whole  nature.  I  cannot  faucy  entertaining  it 
for  any  one  who  is  not  dignified  either  by 
talent,  courage,  or  misfortune.  Those  good- 
looking  people  to  whom  you  spoke,  to-day,  are 
married ;  but  they  never  can  have  been  in  love 
with  each  other." 

''  I  should  have  been  very  well  content, 
nevertheless,  Laura,  if  a  thoroughly  right- 
minded,  agreeable  woman  like  Holcombe's 
wife,  had  loved  me  as  she  does  her  husband ;" 
said  Sir  Frederick,  gravely.  "  I  am  certain,  I 
should  have  returned  her  affection,  and  been  a 
much  happier  man  than  I  am  at  present  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  I  have  been  buffeted  about 
all  my  life,  and  because  it  is  more  desirable  for 
me  than  for  most  men  to  mairy,  no  woman 
will  ever  care  for  me,  and  I  shall  go  to  my 
grave  a  miserable  unit  in  creation." 
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^^I  thought  all  thd  widows  and  spinsters 
were  contending  for  the  prize !"  answered 
Lanra,  a  Uttle  more  gaily.  ^^  I  do  not  in  the 
least  expect  you  tQ  Ml  in  love  in  a  way  that 
will  interest  me ;  but  I  certainly  wonder  that 
you  are  not  married.  I  remember,"  she 
said,  with  an  entire  change  of  manner,  ^^  how 
yery  earnestly  my  poor  &ther  desired  it.  He 
used  to  be  quite  impatient  to  get  letters  &om 
England ;  and  I  fancied  that,  latterly,  he  had 
found  some  intelligence  contained  in  them 
which  satisfied  him  that  the  point  upon  which 
his  heart  was  fixed  was  very  near  its  aocom- 
plighment." 

Sir  Frederick  coloured  violently. 

"I  know  what  you  mean — ^but  there  was 
nothii^  in  it.  People  love  to  talk.  You  will 
hear  a  hundred  stories  of  the  same  kind,  be- 
fore you  have  been  six  months  iu  the  coilntry. 
Holcombe's  sister  was  staying  here,  last  sum- 
mer, and  they  got  up  a  match  betwe^i  us 
directly.     Lady  Fortescue,.  the  pld  GteneraPs 
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widoW)  and  1,  haye  been  suspected  of  going 
up  to  town  to  be  married,  every  spring,  for  the 
last  four  years.  There  is  no  end  to  the  go^p 
of  these  country-places.  But  the  &ct  is,  when 
a  man  has  wasted  the  best  years  of  his  life,  as 
I  have  done,  he  has  a  very  bad  chance.  Ei- 
pmence  makes  him  cautious ;  and  those  women 
who  might  be  satisfied  with  such  claims  to 
notice  as  he  has  to  put  forward,  have  lost  the 
blooming  freshness  which,  above  every  other 
charm,  captivates  his  fancy." 

Unconsciously,  perhaps.  Sir  Frederick's 
glance  rested,  while  he  spoke,  on  the  bright 
countenance  of  Clarice,  as  she  sat  working  at 
the  table.  The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  her 
pure  complexion,  making  it  seem  even  fairer 
than  usual.  She  had  been  perfectly  silent 
during  the  conversation  of  Laura  and  her 
uncle,  and  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  say  on 
the  subject  under  discussion.  The  colour  in 
her  cheeks  did  not  v^,  and  she  had  not  once 
lifted  her  eyes  from  her  occupation. 
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Dixon  had  not  made  her  appearance  in  the 
drawingroom,  since  the  first  evening  of  their 
arrival.  Either  Miss  Derwent  or  her  companion 
contrived  to  make  the  tea  and  coffee  entirely 
to  Sir  Frederick's  satisfaction.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  perfectly  at  home  with  his 
pretty^  graceful  inmates ;  and  perhaps,  at  his 
time  of  life,  when  the  age  for  sudden,  impru- 
dent passions  is  past,  and  expediency,  in  ques- 
tions  of  this  nature,  becomes,  generally,  a  prin- 
cipal consideration,  the  probabiUties  of  his 
marrying  were  greatly  lessened  by  the  agree- 
able society  which  circumstances  had  procured 
for  him.  Eoger  Pemberton  had  a  better 
chance  than  ever  of  the  reversion  of  Mayd- 
weU,  now  that  Sir  Frederick,  like  other  indo- 
lent mortals,  found  himself  so  comfortable  at 
home  that  he  felt  little  disposed  to  go  abroad 
in  search  of  maid,  wife,  or  widow.  Ihe  do- 
mestic aspect  of  the  drawingroom  filled  up  a 
void  which  had  long  existed  in  his  heart 

He  told  the  two  girls,  amcmg  other  su^ects 
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of  conversation,  several  anecdotes  referring  to 
the  animosity  long  prevalent  between  himself 
and  the  Pembertons. 

"Ask  Dixon  what  she  thought  of  the  old 
lady's  iniquitous  bequest  of  the  coffee-pot  and 
creami-jug  to  her  own  relations !"  he  said,  as 
Clarice  poured  out  a  second  cup  for  him.  "  Hol- 
combe  declares  that  I  look  tenderly  at  the 
Fortescue  plate,  and  the  late  Sir  Andrew's 
Indian  testimonials,  every  time  I  dine  with  the 
widow;  and  advises  me  not  to  replace  what 
Wfts  spirited  off  to  Languard,  as  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  possess  duplicates  of  the  articles.  I 
wonder  of  what  service  Mrs.  Derwent  thought 
they  would  be  to  that  pitiful  miser,  who  never 
has  a  creature  even  to  drink  tea  with  him,  and 
lives  on  cold  bacon  and  sour  cider,  all  the  year 
round  !  I  am  surprised  that  his  brother,  who 
looks  like  a  gentleman,  condescends  to  live 
with  him. 

^5  That  surly  fellow,  Eoger,'^  Sir  Frederick 
went  on,  "  did  his  best  to  inconvenience  me. 
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the  moment  I  c^me  into  possession,  by  stopping 
the  right  of  way  to  a  wood  which  hangs  upon 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  and  is 
the  boundary  of  my  property.  In  old  Mrs. 
Derwent's  life-time^  the  people  and  carts  from 
Maydwell  passed  £reely.  There  is  nothing  so 
difficult  as  to  convince  countrymen  that  they 
may  not  use  a  road  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed;  and  a  waggoner  in  my  employ- 
ment  persisted  in  taking  his  team  across  Boger 
Pemberton^s  land.  I  shall  never  forget  what  a 
rage  I  was  in,  when  the  man  came  and  told  me 
that  the  big  brute  at  Languard  had  stopped 
and  beaten  him  severely,  forcing  him  to  go  back 
the  way  he  came." 

Sir  Frederick  stole  a  glance  at  his  niece, 
who  was  looking  very  grave,  and  then  con- 
tinued : 

"I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  will 
think  of  me,  Laura.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  taken 
longer  to  consider  about  it,  I  should  not  have 
played  such  a  mad  prank ;  but  I  borrowed  the 
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man's  smock*frock,  and  carter's  whip,  and 
drore  the  team  the  next  day  myself.  When 
'  I  oame  to  the  ^ut  through  Pemberton's  fields, 
I  saw  big  Eoger  looking  out  for  me.  He  had 
a  labourer  with  him  whom  he  told  to  stop  the 
horses ;  and  then  he  tried  to  pull  me  down  off 
my  seat,  and  bade  me  turn  their  heads  home- 
wards. I  gave  the  bully  such  a  thrashing  as 
he  deserved,  for  d^ing  to  strike  a  person  in 
my  employment ;  and  though  he  threatened  to 
take  the  law  upon  me,  he  shrank  fix)m  making 
himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  county.  As 
you  may  suppose,  however,  Koger  Pemberton 
and  I  have  not  been  on  v^  friendly  terms 
siQce.  I  confess  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
exploit ;  but  it  is  a  wonderful  satisfaction  to 
me  to  think,  whatever  our  future  destinies 
may  be,  I  had  the  upper  baud  over  my  heir 
presumptive,  on  that  occasion,  decidedly  !" 

Clarice  laughed  merrily.  Sir  Frederick  looked 
very  much  pleased  at  the  lively  girl's  being 
more  amused  than  shocked  with  the  narrative. 
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which  he  told  with  considerable  vivacity,  of  the 
somewhat  rough  practical  joke  played  off  upon 
his  ill-tempered  neighbour.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  angry  with  him  long,  and  Laura 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  goodnatured 
wish  of  routing  her,  by  a  laugh  even  at  his 
own  expense,  from  the  dejection  of  spirits  into 
which  she  frequently  sank. 

She  tried,  indeed,  to  awaken  him  to  a  better 
sense  of  his  own  dignity  than  such  mad  pranks 
evinced;  and  he  candidly  confessed  that  he 
felt  he  had  lowered  himself  by  a  personal  con- 
flict with  a  man  whom  he  thoroughly  despised. 
Eoger  Pemberton  was  so  much  disliked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  no  one  was  sorry  for  his 
rude  insolence  having  met  with  summary  chas- 
tisement. 

Sir  Frederick  was  quite  repaid  for  the  ex- 
ertions he  had  made  to  entertain  his  fair  guests, 
and  reconciled  to  the  quiet  domestic  evenings 
he  seemed  destined  to  spend  with  them,  when 
he  saw  Laura's  countenance  brighten  as  he 
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talked  to  her,  detailing  various  particulars  con- 
cerning the  neighbouring  families  and  the 
places  of  interest  which,  when  she  was  equal  to 
exertion,  he  meant  to  take  her  and  Miss  Le 
Sage  to  visit.  Though  it  was  late  before  they 
retired,  she  felt  less  fetigued  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  evening,  and  bade  Sir  Frederick 
good-night  with  an  affectionate  smile  upon  her 
lips.  « 
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CHAPTEE  TL 


It  was  hardly  nine  o'clock  when  Sir  Frederick 
knocked  at  his  niece's  door,  on  the-  following 
moming,  and,  in  spite  of  her  prohibition, 
partially  opened  it,  to  tlirow  in  a  number  of 
letters  for  herself  and  Miss  Le  Sage.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  telling  her  that  he  was 
going  out  on  business,  but  should  be  at  home 
to  dinner.  Dixon  had  reminded  him  that  he 
had  promised  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  roads,  or  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  forgotten  all  about  it.  He  was  very 
sorry  to  leave  them,  but  trusted  they  would  be 
able  to  make  themiselves  comfortable  during 
his  absence. 

He  was  off  like  a  shot,  the  moment  he  had 
communicated  his  intention,  and  received  her 
answer.     A  prodigious  bustle  went  on  in  the 
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hall,  for  the  next  ten  minutes.  The  carriage 
came  to  the  door.  Sir  Frederick,  in  one  of  the 
flat-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hats,  of  which'  he 
had  a  large  and  various  collection,  mounted  the 
box,  looked  up  at  the  front  windows,  kissed  his 
hand,  though  no  one  i^as  visible  at  those  of 
the  ladies'  apartmeAts,  and  drove  away. 

He  always  appeared  to  more  advantage 
when  driving  or  riding,  than  at  any  other  time. 
His  management  of  his  spirited  horses  was 
perfect.  There  was  no  straining  after  eflfect, 
aad  he  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  both  modes 
of  taking  exercise.  Perhaps  he  was  aware  of 
the  circumstance ;  for  the  common  saying  was, 
that  there  ^as  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
when  Sir  Frederick  Derwent's  horses  and 
grooms  could  safely  calculate  on  ,being  left 
undisturbed  ;  no  lonely  lane  or  bustling 
thoroughfare  in  the  country,  where  you  could 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  you  might  not 
chance  to  meet  him. 
Miss  Le  Sage  did  not  read  aloud  to  her  Mend 
VOL.  I.  e 
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the  whole  of  the  foreign-looking  dispatch 
which  she  had  received  that  morning ;  but  she 
communicated  most  of  the  contents  to  h^r, 
turning  them  into  her  own  language.  Perhaps, 
she  was  in  truth  rather  ashamed  of  the  letter. 
Excepting  to  her  daughter,  who  was  used  to 
her  style  of  expression,  the  principal  part  of 
the  information  transmitted  by  ClariciB's  mother 
from  Genoa,  would  have  been  completely  un- 
intelligible. Some  of  her  complaints  were, 
probably  mortifying  to  the  young  girPs  pride ; 
for  her  colour  rose  when  she  came  to  them, 
and  she  suppressed  with  diflSculty  a  passionate 
ejaculation. 

The  lady  wrote  in  a  kind  of  mysterious 
cypher,  of  which  only  those  who  knew  her 
peculiarities  possessed  the  key.  Most  of  the 
persons  of  whom  she  spoke  were  indicated  by 
stars  and  blanks,  initials  or  familiar  appella- 
tions. Except  her  Italian  greyhounds,  Beppo 
and  Lara,  not  a  single  creature  alluded  to  was 
designated  clearly.     Her  lap-dogs  were  more 
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respectfully  treatiBd  than  her  Mends,  and  had  a 
whole  page  of  the  letter   devoted  to  theniv 

After  due  mention  had  been  made  of  her 
favourites,  in  that  peculiar  slang  sacred  to  the 
purpose  among  feshionable  ladies,  Clarice  waded 
through  two  pages  in  which  the  asterisks  and 
capital  letters  were  qtiite  alarming.  What  the 
Prince  de  C —  and  Madame  de  L — ,  —  the  Sig- 
noras  G —  and  M.,  and  their  cavalieri  serventi, 
E.  and  F,,  were  about,  would  have  required 
more  study  to  ascertain  than  the  impatient  girl 
chose  to  bestow  upon  the  subject.  She  glanced 
over  the  list  which  followed  of  balls  and  con- 
versazioni, until  she  came  to  the  portion  of  the 
letter  which  more  immediately  concerned  herself. 

Prom  this  she  learned  that  "  Mustapha  "  had 
been  extremely  indignant  at  her  departure,  but 
had,  on  the  whole,  conducted  himself  more 
reasonably  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Her  first  letter  had  been  safely  received.  It 
was  very  evident  that  her  mother  was  not  so 
much  distressed  as  she  professed  to  be,  at  the 
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absence  of  her  child.  The  dissipated  woman 
of  fashion  perhaps  found  her  small  income  in- 
adequate to  her  selfish  pleasures,  and  preferred 
spending  it  upon  her  own  dress  and  ornaments 
to  sharing  it  with  her  daughter.  "  II  Com- 
mandatore  "  had  not  made  himself  so  disagree- 
able about  money  since  Clarice  went  away. 
Whatever  her  calamities  might  be,  she  had  for 
her  consolation  a  share  in  a  box  at  the  opera, 
with  the  English  family  who  were  represented 
by  the  asterisks. 

If  every  letter  from  Italy  had  been  directed 
to  be  opened  at  the  Post  Office ;  and  all  the 
Genoese  ladies  were  engaged  in  an  extensive 
conspiracy,  the  writer  could  not  have  been 
more  diplomatically  cautious.  Even  Laura  was 
mysteriously  denominated  "  Daphne ; "  and 
it  took  Clarice  some  time  to  discover,  that,  by 
"  II  Burbero  Benefice,"  her  Italianised  mother 
meant  Sir  Frederick  Derwent. 

Clarice  rather  glanced  over  than  read  the 
closely-written  pages,  pausing  here  and  there, 
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and  knitting  her  fair  brows  together;  when, 
through  a  cloud  of  nonsense,  she  detected  some 
painfiil  meaning  in  the  carefolly-disguised 
phrases  of  the  worldly  woman^s  letter.  On  the 
whole,  nevertheless,  its  purport  appeared  to  give 
her  satisfaction.  She  told  Miss  Derwent  that 
her  mother  was  less  unhappy  than  she  had  ex- 
pected, and  that  every  circumstance  of  her 
position  convinced  her  that  she  had  acted  wisely, 
and  for  her  ultimate  benefit,  in  leaving  Italy. 
A  weight  was  Hfted  off  her  mind  by  seeing  the 
light  way  in  which  her  mother  regarded  evils 
which  to  another  would  have  seemed  very  dis- 
asterous.  Every  trifle  amused  her;  and  she 
found  a  solace  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  a 
host  of  domestic  miseries,  in  the  gay  society 
which  she  frequented. 

Maydwell  Place  remained  extremely  quiet, 
all  that  day.  Miss  Derwent  and  Clarice  had 
not  been  aware  how  much  the  perpetual  cur- 
rent of  activity  in  which  Sir  Frederick  de- 
%hted,  altered  the  character  of  his  residence. 
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UQitil  they  found  themBelyes  aloae,  for  the 
whole  moming  aad  afternoon,  wiHiout  a 
i^anise  •existing  of  hm  coming  in,  for  a  moment, 
ftt  least,  in  the  coucse  of  every  hour,  to  see  if 
tiiey  wi^nted  anythiog  that  might  be  conduciye 
either  to  their  fimusi^nent  or  comfort.  They 
oould  not  faU  to  mm  bis  never^easing  good 
humour. 

The  two  girl$  wandered  about  the  grounds 
in  a  somewhat  melwoholy  feshion,  retumi^ 
to  tibye  house  whcQ  the  shadows  lengthened, 
expeeting  to  %d  him  come  back.  Dixon 
koooked  at  the  ^wiiPtgroom  door,  to  advise 
them  not  to  wait  for  him.  Master  was  very 
uncertain ;  aiid^  whi^  the  gentlemen  met,  on 
these  Qooasions,  thei:^  was  al^v^ys  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel.  She  did  not  thjunk  that  he  was 
likely  to  g^  away  b^^we  «igbtfim. 

When  they  had  lived  at  Maydw^  as  long 
as  she  had  done,  they  would  leave  ofif  firettiug 
about  him,  for  Si?  Fredwch:  did  not  like  being 
trouWeid  to  ke^  tQ  any  eajae^  hwr,  amd  had 
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oome  home,  safe  and  sound,  time  after  time 
when  she  had  given  him  up.     What  she  could 
not  help  often  thiukiug  of,  was,  there  being 
people  in  the  country,  not  a  hundred  miles  off, . 
who  would  be  glad  enough  to  hear  that  the 
black  colts  had.  kicked  the  carriage  to  pieces, 
or  the  chesnuts  run  away  with  it ;  for  the  horses 
Sir  Frederick  generally  drove,  when  he  went 
out  alone,   we^re    young  and    skittish  things, 
which  he  had  bred  and  broken  himself.     That 
was  the  pair  he  kept  for  the  ladies,  which  he 
had  taken  out  yesterday. 
.    The  housekeeper  told  them  that  the  meeting 
he  was  gone  to  attend  was  occasioned  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  road  to  the  county-town ;  in 
which  he  took  great  interest.     If  any  one  cared 
about  improving  the  way  of  getting  from  place 
to  place,  it  ought  to  be  her  master,  for  he 
always  seemed  to  be  on  the  move ;  and  yet 
people  said  no  gentleman  had  such  crooked, 
hilly  lanes  to  bother  him.     For  her  part,  in  the 
winter,,  with  dark  nights  and  so  many  dinner 
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together ;  the  rich  hue  of  tb#  baiili  gaming  a 
tobnson  tint  from  the  sunlig^ti  wb^reTev  a 
gleam  fbund  entranee  through  \ht  thick  foliage 
(^  the  hedges,  or  cdume  overhead  upon  their 
resinous  stems  and  bcanehes. 

Beneath,  or  ra&er  leaning  agaijosit  the  trees, 
a  ruiiioii&-loekiDg  cottage  stoqji  on  one  side  of 
the  lane.  The  thatched  roof  was  full  of 
holes,  imperfectly  stopped  with  wisp  of  stiaw 
ai)d  clodB  of  soil ;  the  dumne js,  formed  of 
g^eat  stones,  were  sadly  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  a  yawning  crack  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  house  waU,  caused  it  to  he  propped  up 
with  beams  of  wood. 

The  tenement  seemed  scaredy  fit  eyen  for  a 
cow-shed,  for  the  rain  and  wind  must  find 
entrance  i&  every  direction ;  and  window  and, 
door*posts  were  all  aslant,  as  if  some  settle- 
ment had  taken  place^  soon  after,  the  erectiou  of 
the  building,  which  had'  set  every  part  at 
variance  witb  its  neig^bouiiB. 

K  saddeoied  f<^liiig  tiitept  over:  Misa  Perwent 
and  Clarice,  when  they  perceived  that,  desolate 
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as  the  hovel  app^red,  it  was  not  without  oc- 
cupants,. A  woman,  whoset  clothing  seemed  to 
tsJie  pattern  from  her  dilapidated  abode^  an 
to  be  as  uoseemly  and  ineffectual  f(xr  protection 
from  the  weather,  looked  suddenly  out,  and 
called  to  a  child  who  wa&  fetohiog  water  frx>m 
a  spring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road* 
The  girl  shook  back  her  tangled  elf-locks  to 
gaze  at  the  ladies,  but  would  not  stop  to  be 
quaestiQued.  Bagged  and  dirty  as  she  was^ 
with  her  torn  frock  and  dishevelled  hair,  still, 
as  the  poor,  wan-looking  child  ran  across  the 
l^e,  with  the  water  drippiog  from  the  can 
down  to  the  ground^  the  blue  petticoat  and  &11- 
is^g  drops  caught  the  light,  and  helped  to  make  a 
foreground'  to  the  picture,  composed  of  the 
half-ruined  cottagd  walls  propped  against  thQ 
re^.  stems  of  the  fir-trees,  their  dark  spread- 
ing tops  BUissed  against  the  sunset  sky,  and 
the  st^t^am  trickling  down  the  bright  green 
turf  of  the  b^mk,  and  over  the  shining  p^b- 
bled. 
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It  seemed  impossible  to  pass  so  forlorn  a 
dwelling,  without  some  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
extreme  poverty  denoted  by  its  appearance* 
Both  the  woman  and  the  child  had  sickly 
countenances,  but  neither  of  them  looked  in- 
clined to  be  communicative.  The  house  door 
was  shut,  and  no  one  visible.  Nevertheless, 
Clarice  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  gar- 
den gate,  and '  was  about  to  enter,  when  the 
cottage  door  again  opened  from  within,  and 
Lewis  Pemberton  stepped  over  the  threshold. 
He  was  speaking,  in  accents  of  comfort  and 
kindness,  to  some  person  behind  him ;  but  as 
he  turned  his  head,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
ladies,  he  hastily  finished  what  he  was  sayii^, 
and  made  a'  sign  with  his  hand  for  them  to 
keep  back. 

"  You  must  not  go  into  any  of  these  cot-* 
tages,  at  present:"  he  said,  coming  quickly 
towards  them.  "  These  people  are  recovering 
from  a  low,  infectious  fever,  which  has  hung 
about  these   swampy  lanes    aU    the    spring. 
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Take  tore  you  do  not  expose  yourselves  to  it," 

He  had  addressed  Laura  so  hurriedly,  though 
she  stood  &rther  back  from  the  gate  than 
Clarice,  that  he  scarcely  gave  himself  time  to 
bow  to  them.  Perhaps^  her  pale,  delicate  com- 
plexion made  the  young  clergyman  consider 
her  more  liable  to  the  danger  of  which  he 
warned  her,  .  than  the  more  energetic,  lively 
brunette,  whose  bright  colour  and  sparkling 
glance  told  of  unimpaired  health  and  spirits. 

Laura  did  not  speak.  She  was  of  a  very 
timid  nature,  and  she  instinctively  shrank  back 
and  trembled.  Clarice  still  stood  by  the  cot- 
tage gate. 

"  These  people  seem  wretchedly  in  need  of 
assistance :''  she  said. '  ^^  I  am  not  at  all  afraid ; 
and  you  have  been  ministering  to  them  per- 
sonally. Can  they  be  Sir  Frederick  Derwent's 
tenants  ?" 

"  No :"  answered  Lewis  Pemberton,  shortly. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  my  brother's.. 
But  they  are  not  in  want^  at  this  moment,  of 
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anything  jon  can  supply ;  and  neither  of  yon, 
in  all  probability,  can  be  guarded  by  habit, 
like  myself,  from  the  perilous  consequences  of 
venturing  into  such  unwholesome  abodes.  Do 
iK>t  begin  with  Hub  one." 

He  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 
keeping  parallel  witb  but  not  near  them.  Both 
tiie  girls  looked  at  him  respectfully.  Duty 
and  usefulness  were  seldom  out  of  Lewis  Fem- 
berton's  mmd;  and  fearing  to  check  their 
benevolent  intentions,  he  said,  presently  : — 

"  You  will  easily  learn  where  the  fever  is  to 
be  dreaded,  and  where,  on  the  contrary,  your 
charitable  visits  will  be  most  acceptable.  I 
believe  them  to  be  always  b^ieficial  to  our- 
sehe^i.  It  is  in  these  outlying  cottages,  which 
do  not  come  under  most  people's  observation, 
and  are  so  supereminently  wretched,  that  the 
disease  has  lingered  longest.  Only  a  person 
like  mysdf,  familiar  with  the  country  firoin 
childhood,  can  know  all  the  odd  nooks  and 
com^:s  of  these  hilla  and  valleys.    This  track 
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can  ooJLy  be  pursued  on  footraQ4  id  impaaaable  iu 
wiutoPt    I  wonder  at  your  finding  it  o^t•" 

Mii9S  Deirwent  told  him  that  Hiej  had  ima- 
gine4  the  lane  to  he  one  which  Sir  Frederick 
had  pointed  out,  as  affording  a  pleasant  mode 
of  varying  their  walks  across  the  down. 

Lewis  said  they  would  hardly  find  it  piaeti- 
cable,  even  at  that  season.  Earther  on,  the  steep, 
rough  causeway  formed  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
and. was  only  used  by  the  carts  and  waggons 
from  the  fium  iu  their,  passage  to  the  fields. 
The  road  Sir  [Frederick  had  indicated  lay  moie 
to  the  left. 

^^  These  hiUs  are  intersected  by  streams^^' 
he  observed^  ''  and  even  high  up  on  their  sides,' 
marshy  places  extezid  which  you  camiot  cross* 
It  will  not  do  for  you  to  trust  to  every  &ir* 
seeming  pathway  in  this^  wild  district.  The 
land  is^  very  imperfectly  draiikd,  and  I  regi^et^ 
e^^ecially  that,  in  Hm  neighbourhood  oi  habi*- 
tation^,  the  water.  i& permitted  ta  aceumnlate, 
rendering  the  miserable  dwelli^s  unhealthy, 
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and  causing  many  of  them  to  be  scarcely  ever 
free  from  fever  and  ague.  I  am  conyinced 
that  if  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  were  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  cottage  yonder,  it  would  not 
remain  in  its  present  condition.'' 

He  pointed,  bs  he  spoke,  to  a  hovel  scarcely 
a  shade  better  than  the  one  they  had  pre- 
viously passed.  It  stood  in  an  angle  of  the 
field;  the  brook  in  its  meanderings  flowing 
round  three  sides  of  it,  and  separating  this  nook 
from  Boger  Pemberton's  property,  which  lay 
on  the  right  hand  bank  of  the  stream.  No 
care  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  channel  of  the 
rivulet  clear;  The  water  wandered  at  its  own 
sweet  will  over  the  meadow,  and  beneath  the 
bending  hedges  of  honeysuckle  and  blackberry 
bushes. 

The  cottege  itself  was  small,  and  only  acces- 
sible by  means  of  stepping-stones  laid  down  in 
£ix)nt  of  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  wherein  was 
set  a  Very  steep  stile.  A  little  plot  of  cabbages, 
several  beehives,  and  a  few  flowers  about  the 
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house^  showed  that  some  attention  lo  neatness 
was  paid  by  its  occupants^  and  that  the  most 
was  made  of  their  trifling  possessions.  In 
summer,  with  the  brook,  and  the  green  grass 
and  flowery  banks  around  it,  the  place,  in  spite 
of  its  crumbling  walls  and  broken  thatch,  had 
a  pleasant  aspect ;  but  its  forlomness  in  winter, 
when  the  brawling  stream  swept  past  and 
hemmed  it  in,  must  have  been  extreme. 
.  From  the  lane  where  they  were  walking,  a 
prospect  was  obtained  over  the  meadows 
through  which  the  water  took  its  course  till  it 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  grounds  of  Maydwell ; 
and  Laura  and  Clarice  perceived  that  they  had 
approached,  from  another  direction,  the  cot- 
tage  belonging  to  the  woman  whom  they  had 
met  with  on  the  day  of  their  arrival.  Miss 
Derwent's  tender  conscience  upbraided  her  for 
not  having  fulfilled  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  visit  h«r. 

^^  The  old  dame  who  lives  there  has,  perhaps, 
a  slenderer  claim  than  others  upon  her  land- 
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lorid :"  saifl  Lewis.     "  In  these  times,  when  a 
whole  life  of  honest  labour  does  not  ensure  a 
man  independent  provision  for  his  old  age, 
she  is  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  Uve  rent- 
free  through  your  imcle's  indulgence.     Cot- 
tages are  very  scarce,  and  the  steward,  -la^st 
year,  threatened  to  eject  her ;  but  she  forward- 
ed, by  my  advice,  a  petition  to  Sir  Frederick, 
stating  how  long  her  husband  and  sons  had 
worked  for  his  family,  and  entreating  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  the  place  where  she  had  lived 
for  so  nwiy  years.     Her  request  was  granted 
immediately,  and. she  is  afraid,  though  an  in- 
veterate talker  and  grumbler,  to  disturb  his 
honour  by  any  complaints  of  the  unwholesome- 
ness  and  discomfort  of  her  dwelling.    She  re- 
ceives aid  from  the  parish  to  enable  her  to 
maintain  two  grandchildren,  both  of  whom  lie 
ill  of  the  fever.     Of  all  her  trials,  she  says,  those 
of  this  spring  have  been  the  heaviest."' 

Laura  Berwent's    e^es    filled   with    tears. 
"  Surely,"  she  said,  "  if  this;  ppor  cHTeature's 
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husbttad  and  sons  worked  for  our  fiimily,  she 
ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  accept  parish  re- 
Uef/*  * 

"  It  is,  and  ought  to  be  no  reproach  to  the 
labouring  classes  to  receive  it:''  answered 
Lewis.  "  The  times  are  gone  by  when  honesty 
and  exertion  could  kee^  the  peasant  aboye 
want.  The  chances  of  life — sickness — acci- 
dents—with a  rate  of  wages  which  renders  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  lay  by  any  fund  for  the 
day  when  no  man  can  work,  oblige  the  poor, 
with  hardly  an  raic^tion^  to  seek  parodiial 
relief.  We  honour  the  example  afforded  by 
the  few  who  still  manage  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  but  we  must  not  cast  a  slur  upon 
those  who  are  less  fortunate." 

The  sound  of  their  voioes,  as  they  passed 
round  the  comer  of  the  garden  fencej  probably 
reached  the  still  acute  ears  of  the  old  woman; 
for  8he  oame  out,  and  ^  standing  curteeying 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stepping-stones,  when 
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Hiey  reached  the  front  of  the  cottage.  Lama's 
purse  was  in  her  hand^  but  she  did  not  venture 
to  cross  over.  After  enquiring  kindly  for  the 
children,  and  promising  to  send  them  what  was 
likely  to  be  of  service,  from  the  Hall,  she 
timidly  asked  the  young  clergyman  to  distribute 
the  money  contained  in  it  among  the  sick 
people. 

He  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  her  soft, 
compassionate  accents ;  but  his  manner  changed 
as  he  replied — 

■**  Forgive  me,  Miss  Derwent,  but  I  cannot 
be  your  almoner.  *  Eor  many  reasons,  it  would 
not  suit  me.  You  must  put  up  your  pretty 
purse.  It  will  be  enough  if  you  tell  Sir 
Frederick  Derwent  what  you  have  seen.  He 
leaves  these  matters  to  his  steward,  who  is  a 
hardnatured  man, .  and,  if  the  old  people  are 
troublesome,  threatens  to  eject  them.  They 
are  glad,  at  any  inconvenience,  to  remain  in 
their  miserable  abodes.     It  is  not  of  want  of 
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charity,  but  of  that  oare  which  would  rai^e  the 
character  of  the  children  of  the  soil,  that  the 
tenants  have  to  complain." 

He  lifted  his  hat  £rom  his  brow,  as  he  bade 
them  good  eyening;  and  Laura  saw  that  a 
proud  flush  suffused  his  usually  pale  counte- 
nance.  ' 

"  I  am  very  well  known  here,"  he  said, 
"  and  my  visits  are  acceptable,  though  I  have 
little  to  give.  Do  not  be  deterred  from  trying 
to  be  of  service,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "Be  assured,  there  is  work  enough 
for  all,  though  your  line  of  duty  does  not  lead 
you  into  places  like  these,  full  of  infectious 
disorders  only  to  be  safely  braved  by  those 
whose  nerves  axe  firmly  steeled  to  encounter 
them.  There  is  many  a  cottage  in  Maydwell, 
where  your  presence  would  be  recognised  as  a 
blessing,  and  where  you  can  go  without  danger 
or  inconvenience." 

"  Do  not  go  in !"  said  Laura,  timidly,  as  he 
turned  towards  the  cottage.     "Surely,   it  is 
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wrong  to  go  in  search  of  d^ger,  and  these 
people  are  not  your  parishicmers.  Why  does 
not  Mr.  Holcombe  visit  here." 

"Perhaps  his  wife  will  not  let  him:"  an- 
swered Lewis,  smiling.  ''  I  have  no  one  to  be 
alarmed  for  my  safety;  and,  on  my  return 
home,  I  shall  take  every  precaution.  It  is  not 
right  to  expose  others  to  what  we  may  not  fear 
for  ourselvesi  I  cannot  tell  you  why  Mr. 
Holcombe  does  not  visit  Jane  Farleigh ;  but 
until  I  meet  him  there,  and  find  that  my 
ministration  is  unnecessary^  I  shall  continue  it. 
Believe  me,  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
apprehension,  on  my  account." 

He  looked  grateful,  nevertheless,  for  their 
anxiety,  as  both  of  the  girls  exhorted  him  to 
be  cautions.  Lewis  Pemberton  watched  them 
ffllently,  while  they  crossed  the  meadow  to  the 
spot  where,  passing  through  a  turnstile,  they 
entered  the  grounds  of  Maydwell.  At  a  little 
distance,  among  the  trees,  lay  the  peaoefiil- 
looking  village.     The  last  gleam  of  twilight 
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rested  on  the  fishponds  in  firont  of  the  Hall. 
The  smoke  curled  up  from  the  chimneys 
against  the  face  of  the  down ;  but  the  house 
was  hidden  from  him.  When  he  lost  sight  of 
those  who  were  approaching  it  through  the 
plantations,  Lewis  entered  the  widow's  cottage. 

The  poor  creature  was  quite  cast  down  by 
the  calamity  which  had  recently  fallen  upon 
her ;  but  she  had  still  some  compassion  to  be- 
stow upon  Maggie  and  her  children. 

"  The  Lord  help  them  !"  she  said,  "  for  ex- 
cept the  kind  ladies  spoke  a  word  to  Sir 
Frederick,  she  was  afraid  that  worse  troubles 
than  any  they  had  gone  through  were  coming 
upon  them." 

"  Does  your  honour  know  what  do  be  come 
of  Josh  ?"  she  enquired,  very  respectfully,  of 
Lewis.  "  He  hasn't  been  at  home  these  three 
nights ;  and  folks  say  there's  a  gang  of  poach- 
ing people  come  down  from  London,  and  my 
fear  is  that  Josh  is  mighty  thick  with  them. 
It^s  a  poor  return  for  sitting  up  at  nights  with 
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his  wife,  to  lose  my  bits  of  cabbages  and 
brocoli  I  could  ha^  sworn  to  'em  in  Forring- 
ton  Market.  But  so  it  is  to  have  a  bad  neigh- 
bour ;  and  Maggie,  poor  soul,  is  a'most  beside 
herself.  Couldn't  ye  say  something,  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  would  make  him  see  the  sin 
of  his  ways,  Sir  ?  There's  many  in  this  place 
that  has  turned  from  wickedness  at  your  bid- 
ding ;  and  you  know  there's  warrant  to  say, 
^  Cursed  is  he  that  robbeth  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.' " 

Lewis  said  that  he  feared  the  case  was 
almost  a  hopeless  one ;  but  he  would  seek*  the 
man  out,  and  try  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
femily. 

"  And  just  speak  a  word  about  the  greens. 
Sir  !  It's  all  I  have  to  get  the  children  clothes 
for  the  winter ;  and  he'U  listen  to  you,  if  he 
will  to  any  one  :"  pursued  the  widow,  curtsey- 
ing. "  Maggie  says,  if  an  angel  was  to  come 
down.  Josh  wouldn't  heed  him.  He's  right 
down  mad  since  he  was  took  up  for  laying 
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traps  in  the  woods  for  the  young  pheasants ; 
though  Sir  Frederick  let  him  off  when  he  heard 
how  bad  his  wife  and  children  were.  But  he 
was  mortal  angry,  and  said,  if  he  caught  any 
of  your  brother's  people  on  his  land  again,  to 
prison  they  should  go,  and  bide  there  as  long 
as  the  law  decreed.  I  don't  know  that  it 
wouldn't  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  him.  Maggie  do  be  worse  off  a  deal,  she 
says,  than  me  that  has  no  one  to  look  to,  and 
her  husband  earning,  what  with  piece  work 
and  harvest  time,  nine  shillings  a  week.  But 
then  she  says,  '  Jenny,  see  what  it  is  to  have 
a  man  to  confound  ye  !'  For  all  that,  there's 
most  times  the  grist,  and  furze  for  baking.  He 
can't  drink,  that  out  any  how." 

The  old  woman  went  on  grumbling,  as  she 
gathered  her  flowers,  and  made  them  up  in 
bunches  to  carry  over  to  Fordington  in  the 
morning. 

"  I'd  have  picked  some  cresses  for  the  ladies' 
breakfast,  if  I'd  thought  the  servants  at  the 
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Place  would  take  them  in:"  she  observed; 
^^but  they're  a  deal  more  high  and  mighty 
than  the  gentlefolks.  Ten  to  one^  they'd  throw 
them  out  in  the  street^  and  say^  ^  what  makes 
you  bring  such  rubbish  to  our  ladies,  you  old 
fool?" — or  shut  the  door  in  my  jfiace.  I'd 
rather  speak  to  Sir  Frederick  than  the  steward, 
about  the  place  being  mended ;  but  he  seldom 
comes  this  way,  more's  the  pity  !  If  he'd  just 
condescend  to  step  in,  and  see  the  light  shi- 
ning through  the  cracks  in  my  old  door, — ^and 
it's  a'most  all  the  light  that  does  come  into  the 
house, — ^he'd  see  to  its  being  put  to  rights." 

The  condition  of  the  door  of  the  forlorn 
dwelling  spoke^  for  itself ;  and  the  small  win- 
dow was  set  so  deep  under  the  thatch,  that,  as 
the  poor  creature  sat  by  the  fire,  in  a  nook  at 
the  end  of  the  crazy  cottage,  not  a  ray  of  day- 
light penetrated  to  her  dismal  resting-place. 
The  dwelling  was  of  one  story,  and  the  mud- 
floor  and  xmceiled  room  lookeA  miserably  damp 
and  gloomy. 
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"  Be  quiet !"  the  grandmother  contianed, 
as  Lewis  made  his  way,  with  some  difficulty,  in 
the  daAhess,  to  the  hard  bed  in  a  close  inner 
room,  which  was  occupied  by  the  two  moanidg, 
.  feverish  children.  "Night  and  day,  they' do 
be  going  on,  till  my  poor  head  be  like  to 
split  with  their  noise.  What  is  it  I  can  do  to 
ease  your  pain,  darlings?"  she  said,  giving 
them  the  yellowest  summer  apples  from  the 
garden,  and  a  few  currants  in  a  leaf.  "  Here's 
the  minister  be  come  to  read  to  ye  the  blessed 
word  of  God,  which  makes  it  light  in  the  dark 
places,  and  smoothes  the  innocent's  pillow. 
Can't  ye  bide  still  a  bit,  and  listen  ?" 

She  had  lighted  a  rushlight,  while  she  spoke, 
and  reverently  moved  her  husband's  large 
Bible  from  a  box  covered  with  a  clean  cloth, 
near  the  bed  of  the  sick  boys.  Wretched  as 
the  place  was,  the  scanty  furniture  was  neatly 
cared  for ;  and  some  of  her  finest  wall-flowers 
were  placed  in  a  mug,  and  freshened  the  air  of 
the  ill-ventilated  chamber. 
H  2 
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Her  murmurings  were  silenced,  as,  in  a  clear^ 
steady  voice,  the  words  of  Scripture  were  ut- 
tered in  that  narrow  room.  With  her  hard 
hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  and  her  features 
expressing  earnest  attention,  she  sat  and  lis- 
tened, repeating  the  well-known  sentences  of 
consolation,  after  Lewis,  in  a  low  but  impres- 
sive tone.  Tmly,  to  the  poor  is  the  Gospel 
preached ;  and  it  is  those  who  have  the  least 
portion  on  this  earth,  who  hold  its  promises 
most  precious.  As  Lewis  knelt  by  the  chil- 
dren's bedside,  their  little  hot  hands  stole  into 
his,  their  parched  Ups  murmured  blessings. 
Whatever  might  be  her  faults,  their  grand- 
mother had  taught  them,  morning  and  evening, 
to  say  a  prayer ;  and  on  the  lone  hills  where 
they  tended  Eoger  -  Pemberton's  sheep,  from 
dawn  of  day  till  dark  night,  the  boys  took 
with  them  the  hymn-books  Lewis  had  given 
them,  and  conned  their  lessons  for  his  Sabbath- 
school  teaching.  If  their  harsh  master  kept 
them  to  their  work  when  others  were  learning. 
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it  was  never  too  late  for  Lewis  to  attend  to  the 
petition  of  the  hard-tasked  children  to  hear 
them  read,  and  help  them  in  their  slow  pro- 
gress towards  the  little  knowledge  they  could 
ever  hope  to  attain. 

Through  the  tiny  window,  the  sound  of  his 
voice  penetrates  into  the  quiet  field  across 
which  the  poacher  and  his  dog  are  returning 
sullenly. 

But  even  that  man's  hard  countenance  is 
softened,  as  he  stops  for  a  momeiit  to  listen ; 
and  presently,  when  Lewis  comes  forth,  he 
stands  aside,  respectftdly,  to  let  him  pass.  He 
does  not  go  by  without  speaking  a  word  in 
season  to  the  bold  sinner.  He  teUs  him  of  his 
sick  wife  and  starving  children. 

Lewis  is  the  Mend  of  the  poor,  and  not  one 
of  them  mistrusts  him.  Daily  and  nightly,  he 
walks  among  them;  and,  while  they  know 
him  to  be  singularly  pure  of  heart,  they  yet 
dare  to  open  the  dark  secrets  of  their  own 
breasts  to  their  young  pastor. 
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Each  one  of  them  is  aware  that  he  feels  for 
them ;  and  though  they  think  him  the  best  of 
men,  ihere  is  a  compassionate  tenderness  in  Ms 
tone,  which  springs  from  the  deepest  source  of 
Christian  humility.  If  Sir  Frederick's  fish- 
ponds are  not  dragged  to-night,  it  is  young 
Pemberton's  voice,  more  than  the  vigilance  of 
tiie  keepers,  and  the  loud,  passionate  threats  of 
their  choleric  master,  that  keeps  them  un- 
touched. 

The  poacher  draws  his  hard  hand  across  his 
eyes,  as  he  tunis  down  the  lane  to  face  Maggie 
in  her  troubles ;  and  the  dog  that  has,  all  day 
long,  skulked  at  his  heels,  now  bounds  forward 
to  meet  the  ehildren,  with  whom  no  silken- 
haired  lap-dog  Qould  b^  a  greater  favourite,  than 
the  rough'-coated,  ragged-looking,  but  sharp- 
witted  companion  of  their  father ;  the  worst- 
tempered  animal  in  the  parish — Fox. 

Though  Laura  and  Clarice  sat  up  late,  that 
night,  nothing  was  heard  of  Sir  Frederick. 
Laura  was  greatly  alanned  and  consulted  Mrs. 
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Dixon  on  the  expediency  of  sending  to  enquire 
after  him  at  the  town  to  which  he  had  said  he 
was  going ;  but  the  housekeeper  took  his  ab- 
sence very  quietly,  advised  the  young  ladies  to 
go  to  bed,  and  assured  them  that  her  master 
would  come  home  quite  safe  in  the  morning* 
As  she  seenled  to  think  that  he  would  highly 
disapprove  of  any  active  measures  being  taken, 
they  were  forced,  at  length,  to  comply  with  her 
advice. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


SjB  Frederick's  kind  heart  was  greatly 
shocked,  when  he  returned,  soon  after  break- 
fest,  the  next  morning,  at  seeing,  by  his  niece's 
agitated  reception  of  him,  how  great  her 
anxiety  on  his  accoimt  had  been.  The  sudden 
bereavement  which  Miss  Derwent  had  recently 
undergone  made  her  nervously  ready  to  an- 
ticipate evil.  She  had  not  slept,  and  her  pale 
cheek  and  tearful  eyes  showed  that  the  vigil 
had  been  a  paiuful  one. 

He  felt  ashamed,  when  he  looked  at  his 
niece's  altered  countenance,  of  having  heed- 
lessly yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends. 
Even  the  merry  Clarice  was  grave,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  reproach  him  for  her  friend's  dis- 
tress. The  cares  of  a  family  were  come  upon 
him;    and  he  perceived  that    he    could  not 
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offend,  as  had  been  his  wont,  with  impunity, 
against  the  orderly  regulations  of  Jiis  present 
mode  of  Uving.  He  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
a  little  consideration  for  the  womanly  feelings 
of  the  fair  girls,  who  were  imparting  a  domes- 
tic aspect  to  his  home. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  he  shook  off  the  un- 
accustomed weight  of  self-upbraidiug,  and  told 
them  whatever  was  likely  to  interest  them  re- 
specting the  meeting  he  had  attended.  He 
was  quite  sorry  he  had  not  driven  them  over. 
The  opening  of  the  road  was  reaUy  a  pretty 
sight.  The  member's  carriage  and  his  own, 
with  those  of  several  of  the  county  gentry  had 
passed  along  it,  with  the  horses  gaily  decked 
with  ribands  and  the  band  playing.  All  his 
acquaintances  in  the  neighbourhood  were  there, 
and  the  kindest  ^iquiries  had  been  made  after 
Miss  Derwent. 

"  Holloway  had  got  a  capital  dinner,  and  I 
could  scarcely  refuse  to  do  like  the  rest,  and 
patronise  the  GecJrge :"  he  said,  continuing  his 
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excuses  '^  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  that 
you  would  be  uneasy.  An  old  bachelor  like 
me,  Miss  Le  Sage,  gets  into  strangely  unoom* 
fortable  ways,  and  leams  to  believe  that  no- 
body cares  in  the  least  what  has  become  of 
him.  I  had  not  forgotten  you,  however.  Lady 
Fortescue,  and  half-a-dozefn  other  county  dames, 
are  most  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  pay  their  re- 
spects  to  you  both.  The  widow  says  she  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  my  shutting  up  the 
house  for  a  month ;  and  positively  declares  that 
she  will  not  wait  longer  than  next  week  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  grieves 
me  more  than  I  can  express  to  see  you  look  so 
pale,  Laura,  and  to  think  that  it  is  my  fault. 
You  must  put  on  your  bonnet  at  once,  and  let 
me  take  you  a  drive  down  to  the  sea,  to  bring 
back  t9  your  cheeks  the  colour  which  my  mis- 
conduct has  frightened  away.  I  came  home 
twice  the  pace  I  should  otherwise  have  done, 
when  I  saw  how  gloriously  Ihe  tide  was  rolling 
in,  on  purpose  that  you  might  not  lose  the  plea- 
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sure  of  maJdng  your  first  acqnamtance  with 
the  beach  at  high  water.  There  is  no  time  to 
spare. 

He  hurried  them  off  good-naturedly,  saying 
that  he  had  ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to 
the  phaeton,  as  he  drove  into  the  yard.  '  The 
carriage  would  be  at  the  door  almost  imme- 
diately. 

Sir  Frederidk  had  changed  his  ciostume,  and 
had  a  fresh  equipage  ready  for  them,  when 
they  rejoined  him.  He  seemed  in  his  best 
spirits,  and  as  if  he  did  not  intend  to  bear  any 
more  scolding ;  and  Miss  Derwent  was  fer  from 
wishing  to  inflict  farther  punishment  upon  his 
sins  of  inadvertency.  She  saw  that  he  had  felt 
really  penitent,  ai^d  strove  in  her  turn  to  ap- 
pear cheerful.  Her  young  feir  face,  contrasted 
with  her  deep  mourning,  was  always  pretty  and 
interesting. 

As  they  drove  through  the  winding  lanes, 
she  told  her  uncle  of  their  walk  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and    of  their  meeting  Lewia 
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Pemberton  on  the  threshold  of  the  den  of 
misery  and  disease  which  they  had  been 
tempted  to  enter.  Sir  Frederick  vehemently 
expressed  his  disgust  with  Eoger  Pemberton 
for  his  hard  usage  of  his  labourers,  and  negleot 
of  the  comfort  of  his  tenantry.  He  coloured 
when  Laura  said,  gently,  she  was  sure  he  did 
not  know  that,  a  few  hundred  yards  farther 
on,  one  of  his  own  cottages  was  in  an  almost 
equally  disconsolate  condition. 

He  did  not  express,  as  readily  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, his  intention  of  rectifying  what  was 
amiss;  though  he  promised  her  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  widow-  He  re- 
membered her  petition,  and  that  his  steward 
had  plagued  him  about  turning  her  out  of  the 
cottage,  which  he  would  not  allow.  Some 
notion,  too,  he  had  that  she  was  a  great  pet  of 
Mrs.  Derwent's,  or  of  young  Pemberton,  and 
the  rest  of  that  set.  He  would  tell  Lambert 
to  see  about  it ;  but,  unless  you  went  into  the 
matter  thoroughly,  and  heard  both  sides  of  the 
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story,  it  was  impossible  to  escape  being  imposed 
upon. 

"Don't  say  anything  before  Holcombe  of 
having  seen  Lewis  Pemberton  going  into  one 
of  my  cottages:^'  he  said,  driving  on  faster, 
as  if  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  subject.  "  Cler- 
gymen are,  in  general,  very  particular  about 
not  interfering  with  each  other,  and  I  scarcely 
think  he  would  like  it.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  jealousy  between  them  already.  What 
brings  that  young  feUow  out  of  his  own  dis- 
trict ?" 

He  looked  somewhat  inquisitively  at  Laura 
and  Clarice  alternately.  Miss  Le  Sage  was  the 
first  to  answer. 

"  You  should  rather  enquire  what  keeps  Mr. 
Holcombe  away  from  where  his  presence  seems 
SO  greatly  needed :"  she  remarked.  "  He  may 
con^tulate  himself  that  it  is  a  minister  of  our 
own  Church  who  has  taken  up  his  neglected 
duties.  A  Boman  Catholic  priest,  or  a  dissen- 
ter of  any  sect  whatsoever,  would  be  warmly 
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welcomed  by  these  poor  creatures,  if  he  con- 
fronted  boldly,  for  their  sakes,  the  danger  of  in- 
fection which  others  are  afraid  to  meet.  How 
can  you  wondw,  as  you  did  yesterday,  at  the 
village  of  Maydwell  being  fiill  of  dissenters,  if 
the  Bector  is  more  interebted  in  an  approaching 
cricket  match,  than  in  the  welfare  of  his  pa- 
mhioners  ?" 

"Oh,  Holcombe  hates  the  dissenters  as 
much  as  I  do  !"  answered  ^  Prederidc,  care- 
lessly. "They  meet  with  no  mercy  at  his 
hands.  He  cuts  them  up  famously  in  his  ser- 
mons. He  would  not  suit  me,  if  he  had  any 
leaning  towards  the  Methodists ;  and  he  is  a 
much  more  ^nergetic,  talented  fellow  than  you 
&ncy,  and  took  a  capital  deirree  at  Cambridge. 
8Jk  a  >»«.  iB  none  «.e  Z^,  W  he  priL 
or  layman,  for  enjoying  a  thoroughly  English 
amusement,  like  cricket.  It  has  ctone  all  the 
good  in  the  world  in  my  parish." 

Miss  Le  Sage  did  not  contradict  him.  Con- 
sidering her  position  in  the  family,  she,  perhaps, 
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felt  that  she  had  already  exjKressed  heov 
self  too  warmly,  and  that  Sir  Frederiok 
Dement  might  not  approve  of  bemg  lectured, 
and  his  Mends  censured  by  his  niecoJs  com- 
panion. 

He  took  this,  like  most  other  thmgs,  yery 
easily,  leaning  back  in  the  carnage,  and  talkr 
ing  to  the  pretty  creatures  he  was  driving, 
while  his  horses  had  their  own  way.  To  be 
sure,  the  lane  was  so  narrow  that  there  was 
not  much  choice  for  them ;  and  Sir  Frederick 
knew  every  stone  and  straggling  thorn-branch 
upon,  or  beside,  the  road« 

Perhaps  he  was  apprehensive  lest  the  small 
•  collection  of  tiny  cottages,  congregated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook,  and  extending  along  the 
slope  of  the  opposite  hill,  should  frighten  his 
seclusion-loving  niece ;  for  he  did  not  mention 
that  anything  resembling  a  watering-place  ex- 
isted,  tough  whidithey  m».t  i««on  theirway 
to  the  beach.  It  lodged  quiet  enough  not  to  terrify 
the  shyest  maiden.    Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen. 
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The  sign  swinging  between  two  high  posts,  in 
front  of  the  Inn,  was  the  only  moving  thing 
in  the  long,  steep  street,  composed  principaUy 
of  small  cottages,  each  with  its  strip  of  gar- 
den before  it  and  in  the  rear.  Here  and  there, 
a  miscellaneous  magazine,  yclept,  though  there 
wei:e  several  competitors  for  precedence,  '  the 
Shop,'  varied  the  uniformity  of  the  view.  One 
of  these  establishments  had  the  additional 
claim  upon  public  attention,  of  being  the  Post 
Ofl&ce.  Nearly  opposite,  a  lane  turned  down, 
by  the  garden  wall  of  one  of  the  little  old- 
maidish-looking  dwellings,  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea. 

The  moment  Sir  Frederick  Derwent's  car- 
riage came  round  the  comer  by  the  bridge,  a 
very  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  aspect 
of  the  slumbering  street.  At  all  the  little  green 
gates,  as  if  by  magic,  some  of  the  inmates  of 
the  tiny  villas  w^re  suddenly  seen  standing. 
The  shop  window-blinds  were  raised  to  exhibit 
the  goods  displayed  within.     The  lady  at  the 
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Post  Office  sorted  the  hitherto-neglected  dis- 
patches, with  frantic  celerity.  Instead  of  being 
kept  waiting,  like  those  belonging  to  the  for- 
lorn  old  maids,  a  packet  of  letters  was  put 
into  the  hand  of  Sir  Frederick's  servant,  the 
instant  that  the  carriage  stopped.  The  very 
dogs  which  had  been  lying  idly  extended  in 
the  simshine  on  the  pavement,  began  to  bark 
and  look  excited  as  he  drove  quickly  up  the 
street. 

The  place,  previously  so  quiet,  woke 'up  into 
a  state  of  bustling  animation.  Sir  Frederick 
had  something  to  say  to  every  one ;  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Fordington  appeared  to  have,  or 
to  wish  to  have,  some  commimication  to  make 
to  Sir  Frederick.  His  progress  up  the  street 
was  quite  an  ovation,  and  evidently  the  gala 
event  of  the  day. 

The  busy  hunters  after  lodgings  stopped  and 
stared,  with  countenances  plainly  denoting 
their  satisfaction  at  tiie  discovery  that,  quiet 
as  the  place  looked,  something  was  going  forward 
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The  householders  manifestly  considered  it  a 
great  recommendation  to  their  apartments, 
that  the  front  windows  commanded  so  good  a 
view  of  the  street,  and  snatched  the  fayourable 
moment  of  the  Baronet's  transit,  to  point  it 
out  to  those  who  were  inspecting  the  premises. 
An  impromptu  history  of  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage  was  added;  always  concluding  with 
the  intelligence  that  Sir  Frederick  Derwent 
was  the  most  afiable  of  men,  and  did  a  great 
deal  to  amuse  the  visitors.  Sometimes,  the 
carriages  from  Maydwell  Place  passed  through, 
four  times  in  the  day. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  strange  ladies  in 
deep  mourning  did  not  escape  eager  observa- 
ticm.  Every  one  knew  that  Sir  Frederick 
Derwent's  niece  was  coming  to  reside  witii 
him.  It  was  the  news  of  the  month ;  as  im- 
portent  as  tiie  resignatiou  of  a  imnistey,  or  the 
defeat  of  an  army.  The  address  on  the  letters 
had  informed  the  conmxTmity  that  a  friend  of 
Miss  Derwent's  was  staying  with  her.    Now, 
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all  the  population  of  Fordingtou  had  an  op- 
portooity  of  gratifying  theirpent-up  curiosity, — 
Sir  Frederick  stopped  at  the  Post  OflS.ce ;  then 
at  the  Inn,  to  enquire  about  a  parcel  he  was 
expecting  by  the  coach;  and  at  the  Shop, 
to  purchase  half  a  dozen  yards  of  black  shoe- 
riband.  It  required,  to  execute  this  order,  the 
united  intellects  of  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment and  his  wife,  besides  the  youth  who  went 
on  errands,  and  who  had  just  darted  to  the 
horses'  heads ;  or,  perhaps,  each  was  anxious  to 
have  a  good  look  at  the  ladies. 

It  was  a  relief  to  turn  out  of  the  glare  of 
the  sunshine  into  the  shady  lane  planted  with 
trees,  and  with  the  blue  sea  terminating  the 
view.  A  very  small  cove,  with  the  brook 
spreading  ou7.nd  lodng  \tolf  «no.g  fte 
sailds, — ^two  or  three  bathing  machines,  and  a 
sort  of  sentry-box,  in  vhich.  a  sulky-looldng 
coast-guardsman  was  observing  the  signs  of 
the  times, — ^appeared  to  fprm  the  object  of  their 
drive. 
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Bold  promontories  of  red  sandstone  shut  in 
the  bay.  A  strong  tide  was  rolling  in  against 
them.  Sir  Frederick's  intentions  not  having 
been  known,  the  beach  was  quite  solitary ;  but, 
before  they  had  been  ten  minutes  sitting  in  the 
carriage,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
sea,  inhaling  the  fresh  breeze, — ^by  twos  and 
threes,  the  idle  and  inquisitive  pedestrians  of 
the  place  were  sauntering  down  the  lane,  to- 
wards the  water  side. 

"  Excuse  me,  Laura,  buti  I  must  speak  to 
Mrs.  Bingley !"  Sir  Frederick  said,  drawing 
up  suddenly,  as  they  retraced  their  course, 
when  they  came  opposite  to  a  door  in  the  wall 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  lane,  and  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  private  grounds.  A  very 
pretty  woman  was  standing  against  it,  and 
keeping  her  children  with  some  diflBculty  from 
getting  in  the  way  of  the  horses,  owing  to 
their  anxiety  to  shake  hands  with  Sir  Fred- 
erick. She  seemed  to  have  just  come  through 
the  portal,  with  her  merry  little  group.     Two 
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young  men  with  cricket  bats  in  their  hands, 
were  following  the  party. 

Sir  Frederick  shook  hands  with  but  did  not 
introduce  the  lady  to  his  niece.  He  threw  a 
merry  glance  at  Clarice,  as  he  urged  the  young 
men,  above  all  things,  and  whatever  Bingley 
said,  to  mind  their  cricket ;  and  told  them  that 
the  ground  at  Maydwell  would  be  open  in  a 
fortnight ;  and  invited  the  handsome  mother 
and  her  children  to  attend  the  next  match. 
The  youngsters  shouted  with  delight: — The 
mother  *said,  she  would  come  ;  yes,  certainly  ! 
"  that  is,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  if  Bingley 
will  let  me ;  but  he  is  so  much  engaged  in  the 
parish,  and  sometimes  he  does  not  like  my 
going  anywhere  without  him." 

Sir  Frederick  laughed  at  her  scruples. 
"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  always  teach- 
ing and  preaching.  If  Bingley  cannot  spare 
the  time,  one  of  the  yoimg  men  will  drive  you 
over.  Don't  bury  yourself,  as  he  does,  among 
the  cottages  and  school-houses  ! " 
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The  pretty  woman  shrugged  her  shoulderB. 
''  Bingley  is  so  particular ! "  she  answered. 
"The  other  day,  we  were  at  a  Consecration, 
and  I  begged  and  prayed  of  him  to  let  me  look 
on  at  your  cricket-ground,  for  half  an  hour,  in 
returning.  He  would  not  hear  of  it.  He 
drove  like  the  wind  past  your  gates.  But  I 
will  try  to  come.  Thank  goodness !  there  is 
not  a  Consecration  every  day  in  th^  week,  and 
as  for  the  school,  it  makes  my  head  ache,  and 
the  children  are  so  stupid,  I  can  do  nothing 
with  them." 

The  gay  Cheltenham  belle,  whom  the  grave 
curate,  in  a  luckless  hour,  had.  chosen  as  his 
helpmate,  passed  on,  calling  in  a  sentimental 
manner  to  Adolphe,  "  cher  Adolphe !  " — one 
of  the  young  cricketers,  to  help  her  to  take 
care  of  the  boys.  They  were  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  her  nerves. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  coming  out  of  the 
National  School,  a  very  absent  man  in  specta- 
cles and  a  black  coat,  almost  ran  against  the 
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carriage.      Sir   Frederick  accosted  him  with 
marked  respect. 

"  Always  at  yom*  duty,  Bingley  ! — I  wish 
we  were  all  like  you.  Tou  .must  not  keep  the 
boys  under  lock  and  key,  though,  nor  your 
pretty  wife.  Depend  upon  it,  that  does  not 
answer.  Drive  them  over  to  my  house,  on 
Thursday  fortnight.  The  lads  are  wanted  for 
cricket,  and  Mrs.  Biagley  likes  to  look  on. 
Mind  you  come  and  take  care  of  her.  She  is 
too  handsome  and  good  to  be  trusted  to  those 
wild  young  fellows,  the  pupils." 

He  introduced  the  clergyman  to  Laura  and 
Clarice,  saying  in  a  pointed  tone  to  the  latter: — 

^'  Tou  will  find  this  gentleman  wherever 
danger,  distress,  and  difficulty,  most  do  con- 
gregate. He  is  the  very  prince  of  pastors.  I 
am  certain  you. will  be  good  friends." 

Both  of  the  girls  felt  pleased  with  the  grave, 
unworldly  countenance,  which  unbent  from  its 
seriousness  to  smile  upon  them  benevolently. 
Mr.  Bingley  had,  of  course,  heard  of  Laura's 
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family  afflictions,  and  misfortune  always  touched 
his  heart.  They  stayed  talking  together 
for  several  minutes,  while  the  groups  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  shore  lingered  to  look  at 
the  carriage  and  horses,  and  to  speculate  upon 
Sir  Frederick's  guests ;  and  then  drove  rapidly 
back,  through  the  lanes,  to  Maydwell. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


There  was  only  one  service  in  the  pretty 
church  in  Sir  Frederick's  grounds,  on  Sunday. 
Miss  Berwent  and  Clarice  missed  the  pleasant 
custom  of  having  the  sacred  building  always 
open,  which  prevails  in  Boman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. It  seemed,  especially  to  Laura,  whose 
feelings  were  sanctified  by  affliction,  that  the 
few  hours  dedicated  to  the  purpose,  alternately 
iQ  the  morning  and  afternoon,  constituted  a 
very  short  space  to  be  spent  in  public  worship. 
The  custom  of  the  place,  however^  had  alwavs 
been  the  same ;  and  no  one  but  themselves  ap- 
peared to  wish  it  altered. 

The  service  happened  to  be  in  the  morning, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  arrival.  Sir 
Frederick  made  a  point  of  attending,  and  was 

generally  punctual.    There  was,  indeed,  little 
VOL4  I.  ' 
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excuse  for  being  late,  as  the  bells  sounded  very 
audibly  for  twenty  minutes,  and  the  church 
was  close  to  the  mansion.  Mr.  Holcombe 
likewise  gave  a  little  law  to  the  Baronet ;  and, 
if  he  could  avoid  it,  did  not  commence  the 
prayers  until  the  family  from  the  Place  had 
taken  their  seats. 

Within  and  without,  the  edifice  was  in  com- 
plete repair.  The  pews  had  been  refitted  since 
Sir  Frederick  came  into  the  property ;  and  all 
the  tokens  of  neglect  which  old  Miles  Pember- 
ton  had  suffered  to  accumulate,  had  been  care- 
fully obliterated.  A  very  handsome  raftered 
roof  had  been  restored,  and  some  ancient  family 
monuments  of  the  Derwents,  in  the  chancel, 
retouched  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  where 
time  had  effaced  their  distinctive  marks.  From 
the  outside,  the  mantling  ivy  crept  over  the 
arched  window,  and  the  high  trees  mellowed 
the  glare  of  the  sunshine. 

Laura  Derwent  was  very  much  affected, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  she  knelt  in  prayer, 
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with  the  memorials  of  the  dead  of  her  own 
race  around  her.  She  had  been  too  ill  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  the  remains  of  her 
parents  to  England ;  but  she  saw  their  names 
on  a  momunental  stone  near  her,  and  Sir  Fre- 
derick perceived  that  her  slight  form  shook  with 
emotion;— he  heard  her  smothered  weeping. 
Very  kindly,  he  took  the  poor  orphan's  hand  in 
his  own,  and  held  it  tightly.  Careless  as  he 
sometimes  was,  a  very  fervent  prayer,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  she  had  lost,  was  in  his  heart ;  and,  as 
he  covered  his  face,  and  ^tood  in  his  own  station 
in  the  pew,  before  taking  his  seat,  Laura  felt 
his  warm  tears  faU  over  her  trembling  fingers. 
Mr.  Holcombe  had  an  impressive  voice,  and 
read  the  service  well.  Both  the  girls  were 
pleased  and  struck  with  his'  manner  at  first ; 
though,  after  a  time,  it  wearied  them.  In  the 
sermon,  especially,  his  well«>constructed,  logical 
sentences  rose  and  fell  with  a  sort  of  musical 
cadence,  monotonously,  upon  the  ear.    They 

I  2 
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scarcely  wondered  that  so  maay  of  his  oongre* 
gation,  one  after  another,  went  off  to  sleep. 

The  discourse,  too,  was  somewhat  aboye  the 
comprehension  of  the  himible,  village  listenerp^ 
There  was  nothing  to  affect  them  personally, 
and  rouse  their  attention ;  no  topic  borrowed 
from  the  scenes  of  cottage-life  open  to  the 
pastor,  no  metaphor  taken  from  the  husband- 
man's daily  labour,  and  sphere  of  obs^ration. 
AU  was  classed  and  arranged  scientificaUy. 
Mr.  Holcombe  no  sooner  mounted  the  pulpit, 
than  his  academic  studies  and  modes  of  exprea- 
sion  recurred  to  him.  His  was  the  learning  of 
the  schools ;  not  the  larger  insight  which  his 
position  might  have  given  him,  into  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  humanity. 

His  doctrine  was  strongly  tainted  with 
worldliness.  It  was  not  the  lowly,  self-denying 
faith  of  the  Christian,  confident  in  nothing  but 
the  all-sufficient  merits  of  his  Saviour ;  meekly 
bending  before  the  will  of  his  God,  and  be- 
holding, in  the  Heaven  revealed  to  him,  a  com- 
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pensation  for  the  tLnequal  portions  assigned  to 
man  upon  the  earth ;  but  a  proud  extolling  of 
virtue  for  its  o^vn  sake ;  an  exhortation  to 
oherish  it  for  the  reward  it  brought, — ^honour  in 
the  sight  of  man,  favour  with  the  Deity,  length 
of  days,  and  worldly  prosperity.  Unluckily,  the 
sorrowfdl  experience  of  those  hardworking,  Hi- 
paid,  but,  often,  honest  and  pious  labourers, 
went  against  his  pleasant  theory. 

Thej  could  have  told  him,  that  duty,  how- 
ever earnestly  piLrsued,  did  not,  in&llibly,  lift 
them  above  want;  and,  in  a  better  mirror 
than  he  held  up  to  them,  those  simple  souls 
would,  if  they  dared,  have  shown  him  thaf 
there  was  more  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and 
in  the  darkened  ways  in  which  his  fellow- 
creatnres  walked  upon  earth,  than  was  dreamed 
of  in  his  philosophy.  Meanwhile,  they  treated 
him,  out  of  regard  for  Sir  Frederick  rather 
than  himself  respectfally ;  but  the  old  people 
read  their  Bibles,  and  the  young  left  them  im- 
opened,  and  pursued  their  wild  courses,  without 
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conBultiDg  or  troubling  their  pastor,  eitlier 
about  their  spiritual  deficiencies  or  their  do- 
mestic trials.  Mr.  Halcombe  led  an  easy  life, 
on  the  whole ;  thou^  he  sometimes  complained, 
and  his  wife  said  he  was  sadly  overworked. 
He  diligently  prepared  his  one  sermon  on  the 
Saturday ;  and  condesoended  to  diristen,  marry, 
and  buly  those  of  his  parishioners  who  re- 
quired these  offices  to  be  performed.  The 
liberal  housekeeping  at  the  Place  superseded 
much  exertion  in  the  smaller  establishment  of 
the  Eectory ;  and,  of  the  peculiar  dispositions 
of  the  members  of  his  congregation,  Mr.  Hol- 
oombe  was  entirely  ignorant 

The  bell  of  the  small  chapel  on  the  hill,  at 
Languard,  was  ringing,  as  Laura  and  Clarice 
sat  in  the  summer-house  in  the  grounds,  while 
Sir  Frederick  drove  over  to  Eordington  for  the 
letters.  The  two  girls  wished  that  his  ani- 
mosity against  the  Pembertons  did  not  reader 
it  unbecoming  for  them  to  walk  across  the 
fields  to  the  afternoon  service. 
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They  talked  of  the  yoimg  clergyman's  ear- 
nest manner,  and  evident  knowledge  of  his 
flock ;  and  imagined  how  he  would  preach  to 
his  own  people,  the  poor  among  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up ;  and  with  whose  wanta  and 
ways  he  had  been  from  childhood  familiar. 
In  his  voice  and  mode  of  address,  there  was  an 
expression  of  deep  feeling  for  others,  such  as 
can  be  gained  only  by  those  who  know  what 
it  is  to  suffer;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  counter 
nance  wore  a  serenity  which  suited  his  high 
and  holy  caUing.  Laura  and  Clarice  wished 
tlmt,  instead  of  sitting  idly  by  the  weU,  they 
might  have  gone  to  hear  him.  There  was  no 
musical  peal ;  only  a  single  bell,  which  soxmded 
for  a  few  minutes,  probably  during  the  space 
it  took  for  the  young  minister  to  pass  from  the 
old  manor-house  to  the  chapel.  They  could 
see  a  few  small  groups  of  peasantry  dotting  the 
face  of  {he  hill,  an  hour  afterwards,  as  they 
walked  back  to  the  house ;  and  imagined  them 
to  be  the  country-pec^le  going  home,  aftet  the 
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conclusion  of  the  service,  to  the  scattered  cot- 
tages  among  the  downs. 

Perhaps  Laura  recollected  Mr.  Fembert(»i'8 
wish  that  she  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  her  uncle's  tenantry ;  for  she  asked 
Clarice  what  she  thought  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do,  for  the  benefit  of  their  rural  neighbours. 
Sir  Frederick  had  said  that  it  would  take  a 
life-time  to  understand  the  wants  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  that,  in  &ct,  his  tenants  were 
a  lazy,  discontented  race,  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  satisfy.  She  certainly  had  not  liked 
their  looks,  as  they  drove  through  the  village ; 
aad  should  be  afraid  to  enter  the  doors,  at 
which  the  men  were  lounging  so  idly.  It 
could  hardly  do  any  good,  she  considered,  to 
iQtrude  upon  them,  and  perhaps  be  received 
ungraciously. 

"Your  English  home  in  your  childhood, 
Laura,  may  have  taught  you  something  of  the 
habits  of  the  poor;  since,  even  in  a  foreign 
land,  your  mother  did  not  give  up  the  practice 
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of  visiting  thOTi :"  answered  Clarice.  "But 
I,  brought  up  in  a  Sclavonian  wilderness, 
among  those  who  thought  the  peculiarities  of 
the  wolves  and  wild  boars,  a  more  interesting 
study  than  the  idio^crasy  of  their  serfs,  am  the 
worst  person  in  the  world  to  whom  you  could 
apply  for  instruction.  Why  do  you  not  tell 
Sir  Frederick  of  your  wish  to  go  into  some  of 
the  cottages,  and  ask  him  for  a  carte  dupays?^^ 

Laura  shrank  from  this  straightforward  pro- 
position. 

"I  cannot  consult  Undle  Frederick.  He 
would  only  laugh,  at  me  and  call  me  a  Metho- 
dist, or  refer  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holcombe.  I 

« 

dare  say  we  should  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  interference.  At  all  events,  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  propose  it." 

She  seemed,  indeed,  incapable  of  the  effort ; 
and  remained  sUent,  witix  her  colour  rising  in 
her  cheeks  and  then  receding,  and  her  tearful 
eyes  fixed  on  the  little  wooden  belfry  of  the 
chapel  on  the  hill,  just  visible  above  the  trees. 
I  2 
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SEbr  Mend^s  iBiiergiMy  once  evdted,  ivme  lees 
awilj.put  to  daep* 

^^I  iam  not  so  aooommodatiiig  as  you  are, 
Latua,"  she  deserved,  ^^  and  feel  a  great  desire 
to  rou8&  him  to  aotiTity,  as  well  as  to  uproot 
bis  prejudioes.  It  is.  the  only  subject  upon 
whidi  he  ^peaioB  faarsdily.  Until  I  came  here, 
I  &neied  an  English  cott^femkind  of  paradise ; 
but  tiiese  rustic  dwelliiigs  are  terribly  comfort- 
less,  and  liie  aspect  of  the  poor  morose  and 
careworn.  I  cannot  understand  Sir  Frederick, 
who  seems  so  goodnatured,  being  content  to 
live  with  such  dissatisfied-looking  people  around 
him." 

^^  It  must  be  a  more  energetic  will  than  mine 
which  goyems  his  indolent  nature :"  said 
Laura.  "  I  must  confess  that  I^am  sadly  dis- 
appointed. Hitherto,  all  duties,  all  responsi- 
bilities, have  been  lightened  to  me.  It  is  now 
when  I  am  so  dreadfully  weak  and  helples»**^ 
when  I  have  no  <me  eke  to  whom  I  can  bok 
for  guidance  and  counsel, — ^that  my.  fother's 
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tepreseotatiYe,  though  I  love  him  dearly,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  last  person,  iii  the  world  to 
whom  I  could  appeal  for  either.'.' 

The  poor  girl  wept  bitterly.  Clarice  scarcely 
knew  how  to  comfort  her.  She  had,  however, 
from  earliest  childhood  been  compelled  to 
think  and  act,  not  only  for  herself  but  for 
others.  'So  timid  irresolution  clouded  her 
bright  vision.  Her  clear  glance  rested  upon 
the  landscape,  foreign  to  heras  it  was,  with  an 
earnest,  searching  expression,  as  if  Laura's 
mournful  words  had  given  an  interest,  previ- 
ously unf elt,  to  the  thatched  roofe  of  Maydwell, 
dimly  visible  through  the  trees  of  the  park. 
Ejiowing  even  less  than  her  friend,  of  the  re- 
quirements for  such  a  task  as  Lewis  had  re- 
commended^ she  saw  in  an  instant  how  much 
it  would  benefit  Laura  to  engage  in  it. 

Carefully  and  religiously  educated  as  she 
had  been  by  affectionate  parents,  Laura  Der- 
wait,  on  the  contrary,  was  ill  qualified  for  the 
part  in  life  which  she  was  called  upon  to  per- 
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form.  If  her  motiier's  habitual  charity  had 
brought  her  in  contact  with  poverty,  she  had 
seen  it  only  in  its  most  picturesque  aspect,-^ 
under  southern  sides,  and  among  trailing  vine- 
yards.  The  natural  timidity  of  her  disposition 
had  increased,  from  the  reliance  she  placed  on 
the  counsels  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Derwent; 
while  theit  affection  had  spared  her,  hitherto, 
every  painftil  conflict  with  the  harsher  elements 
of  which  society  is  composed. 

In  spite  of  Sir  PredericVs  invitation,  and  a 
great  inclination  to  see  more  of  the  visitors  at 
the  Place,  Mrs.  Holcombe  did  not  think  it  cor- 
rect to  call  upon  Miss  Derwent,  until  after  she 
had  seen  her  at  church.  She  was  irreproach- 
able  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  had  de* 
termined  to  do  exactly  what  was  proper  by  Sir 
Frederick's  niece.  Before  leaving  the  house, 
she  looked  into  her  husband's  study  to  enquire 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  the 
Baronet,  or  suggestion  to  make ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing   that    her    somewhat 
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studied  oostame  was  precisely  what  stiited  the 
occasion.  She  was  aware  of  the  fact,  but  it 
was  agreeable  to  have  it  conflrmed.  Mr.  Hoi* 
combe,  when  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
trouble  himself  about  it,  had  excellent  taste 
in  dress.  It  was  true  that  they  had  been  mar* 
ried  too  long  for  the  Eeotor,  generally  speak* 
ing,  to  deal  much  in  compliments;  but  he 
lifted  his  head  from  the  letters  he  was  writing, 
on  her  entrance,  and  admired  his  wife's  quiet, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  elegant  appearance; 
watching  her  take  her  way  through  the  garden, 
with  unmistakeable  approbation^ 

Mrs.  Holcombe  made  use  of  none  of  the 
private  keys,  and  profited  by  none  of  the  short 
cuts,  which  Sir  Frederick's  good  nature  had 
usually  emboldened  the  family  at  the  Farson*- 
age  to  consider  at  their  command.  Though 
the  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  hour  pre* 
cisely  that  when  there  was  scarcely  any  shadow 
on  either  side  of  the  dusty  road,  she  did  not 
even  cast  a  glance  at  the  shady  path  through 
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the  grove,  Trhich  would  have  shorteued  by  one 
half  her  toilsome  walk.  She  k^w  perfectly 
weU  the  right  course  to  pursue,  and  went 
through  the  martyrdom  of  her  broiling  progress 
with  the  patience  of  a  saint.  Even  the  chil- 
dren had  gone  to  play  in  cool  recesses  among 
the  trees.  There  was  scarcely  a  person  stirring 
in  the  village  street. 

The  tall  hedges  of  evergreen,  at  May  dwell 
Place,  stood  out  in  the  sunshine,  with  their 
bright  burnished  leaves  sparkling;  and  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  Portugal  laurels  emitted 
a  powerful  fragrance,  seeming  to  belong  to  a 
more  southern  clime  than  that  wherein  they 
had  grown  almost  to  the  height  of  the  old 
trees,  which,  farther  from  the  house,  .were 
throwing  their  shadows  on  the  grass.  Clarice 
and  Laura,  were  conversing  in  Italian,  when  the 
old  butler,  who  had  been  standing  at  the  hall- 
door  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Holcombe's  approach, 
ushered  her  into  the  drawingroom. 

Miss  Derwent  appeared  to  be  very  nervous, 


t     '^ 
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I»rebably,  from  having  been  oompletely  taken 
by  suiprifie.  Tbey  had  led  fiuoh  an  undisturbed 
existenoe,  hixHy^  that  Laura,  though  she  did 
not  like  to  refuse  to  receive  her  imcle's  friends, 
felt  the  shook  whieh  a  sensitive  mind  always 
experiences,  when  the  bounds  which  set  those 
whom  a  great  sorrow  has  visited  apart  from  the 
world,  are  first  transgressed. 

Mrs.  Holcombe's  self-possession  seldom  failed 
her;  but,  woman  of  the  world. as  she  was,  the 
task  of  forming  acquaintance  with  Sir  Fred- 
erick's languid  niece  was  more  arduous  than 
she  had  anticipated.  Miss  Derwent  seemed 
insensible  to  flattery,  and  shrank  back  from 
her  poUte  attempts  at  sympathy.  Something 
in  her  visitor's  manner  jarred  against  her  feel- 
ings. Laura  had,  at  all  times,  great  difficulty 
in  controlling  them.  After  a  few  formal  sen- 
tences had  been  uttered,  she  sat  silent,  and 
left  the  trouble  of  entertaining  the  Kector's 
wife,  to  Clarice.  , 

Mrs.  Holcombe's  manners  were  lively  and 
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easy,  but  she  was  a  person  who  neyer  did  any- 
thing without  an  object.  As  her  visit  was  in- 
tended to  be  one  of  investigation,  she  would 
hardly  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  admire 
a  bed  of  moss-roses  in  full  bloom,  opposite  to 
the  window,  if  she  had  not  wished  for  a 
Ute-d-Ute  with  the  beautiM  girl  whose  lively 
countenancf),  certainly,  promised  a  more  con- 
genial response  to  her  overtures  towards  cor- 
diality, than  Laura's  dejected  reserve.  The 
manoeuvre  succeeded  completely.  In  a  few 
moments,  Clarice,  who  was  glad  to  give  Laura 
time  to  compose  herself,  was  walking  with 
Mrs.  fiolcombe  on  the  lawn. 

She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  communica- 
tive, when  Mrs.  Holcombe,  in  pursuance  of  her 
desire  to  know  her  motives  for  establishing 
herself  at  Maydwell,  questioned  her  with 
seeming  interest  and  sympathy  respecting  her 
Mends  on  the  continent,  and  enquired  whether 
she  had  resided  with  Miss  Derwent  in.  Italy. 

"  Not  exactly :"  answered  Clarice,  colouring, 
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she  hardly  knew  why,  at  Mrs.  Holcombe's 
mann^  of  puttiiig  the  question.  ^^  We  were 
very  much  together ;  and,  before  Laura's 
parents  left  England,  we  were  schoolfellows. 
That  wasihe  begmning  of  onr  fidendship." 

She  was  gathering  the  roses,  which  they  had 
oome  out  to  admire,  for  Mrs.  Holcombe,  while 
she  spoke. 

^'  Oh,  pray.  Miss  Le  Sage,  do  not  cut  these 
beautifiil  flowers  for  me !  Some  persons  are  so 
particular;  though  Sir  Frederick  generally 
brings  me  in  to  rob  his  garden,  when  these 
favourite  roses  of  mine  are  in  bloom.  But 
then,  he  might  not  like  it  so  well,  now  that  he 
has  ladies  in  the  house..  I  cannot  suffer  you 
to  gather  them  for  me." 

*'They  will  scarcely  be  missed:"  said 
Clarice.  "  I  do  not  think  Sir  Frederick  Der- 
went  cares  much  about  flowers,  excepting  for 
the  pleasure  they  afford  to  others.  There  axe 
very  few  about  the  place.    He  calls  these  Mrs. 
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Holcombe's  roses,  and  was  telling  us,  yester- 
day morning,  how  much  you  admired  them." 

Mrs.  Holcombe  looked  pleased,  and  allowed 
Clarice  to  go  on  increasing  the  fragrant 
bouquet,  without  farther  opposition. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
much  more  beautiful  gardens  than  these,  in 
Italy :"  she  observed.  ''  I  must  show  you 
mine,  though  you  will,  perhaps,  think  very 
little  of  it.  Indeed,  you  see  nearly  its  whole 
extent  from  the  road.  Sir  Frederick  says,  my 
borders  are  always  gay,  and  often  begs  for  a 
flower  in  passing.  I  hope  that  Miss  Derwent 
will  soon  recover  her  spirits.  He  is  of  a  very 
oheerfdl  disposition.  .  I  can  scarcely  imagine 
any  circumstance  making  him  serious  long; 
and  we  are  usually  very  good  neighbours.  You 
will  not  like  England,  after  the  gay  life  which, 
no  doubt,  you  have  been  accustomed  to  leading 
abroad,  if  your  friend's  depression  of  spirits 
keeps    you    a    prisoner.     Is    Miss   Derwent 
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always  so  pale  and  sad  ?  You  mue^  find  it  a 
great  trial  to  be  with  her;  for,  if  your  eyes 
speak' truth^  your  disposition  is  sanguine  aad 
mirthful." 

Mrs.  Holcombe  used  a  strong  interrogative 
accent.  Perhaps  she  thought  Miss  Le  Sage's 
clear  complexion  and  animated  features,  bright 
glances,  and  freedom  of  speech,  unbecoming  for 
a  companion;  but,  if  this  were  her  opinion, 
her  countenance  did  not  betray  it.  She  seemed 
interested  and  amused;  yet  Clarice  involun- 
tarily shrank  fram  her. 

''  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before  Laura 
regains  her  spirits,"  she  said,  very  gravely. 
"  She  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  wish^  to  lead 
a  retired  life,  if  possible ;  though  she  is  anx- 
ious not  to  alter  Sir  Frederick's  habits,  with 
which,  as  yet,  we  are  hardly  acquainted.  I  like 
this  jplace  very  much,  and  am  not  at  all  afraid 
of  dullness.  Sir  Frederick  does  all  in  his 
power  to  make  us  happy." 

"He  is  the  most    goodnatured  of  men," 
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remarked  Mrs.  Holoombe,  warmly.  '^  My  prin- 
dpal  fear  is,  that  you  will  make  his  home  so 
pleasant  that  we  shall  see  nothing  of  him  at 
the  Bectory,  as  Miss  Derwent  seems  determined 
to  be  unsociable.  In  that  case,  we  shall 
not  be  the  gainers  by  her  coming  to  Mayd- 
well." 

Clarice  thought  that  she  looked  slightly 
offended,  and  proposed  returning  to  the  house. 
As  they  walked  back,  Mrs.  Holcombe  said — 

^^  Your  name  is  not  exactly  an  English  one ; 
though  I  have  known  Le  Sages  in  the  west. 
Perhaps  you  have  connections  in  this  part  of 
the  couutry,  whom  you  are  going  to  visit  when 
you  leaye  MaydweU  ?" 

It  did  not  appear  that  Miss  Le  Sage  had  any 
relations  to  visit,  or  any  definite  plans  that 
were  likely  to  take  her  away  from  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Holcombe  looked  rather  dissatisfied. 

"  Mr.  Holcombe  will  quite  enjoy  talking 
Italian  with  you,"  she  remarked.  "  He  has  tra- 
velled a  great  deal.    In  fact,  he  is  rather  thrown 
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away  in  a  place  like  this,  where,  of  course, 
any  display  of  iBformation  in  the  pulpit  would 
be  inappropriate.  My  accomplishments '  are 
only  school-taught ;  and,  in  the  country,  it  is 
strange  how  soon  our  early  studies  are  fDr^- 
gotten,  especially  after  marriage.  I  am  sure 
you  are  musical.  One  of  my  crotchets  is,  that 
talents  are  always  hereditary.  Is  your  mother 
— I  think  you  said  that  she  is  still  living~a 
proficient  in  the  science  ?" 

Clarice's  reply  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Holcombe's 
theory. 

"My  mother  does  not  sing,"  she  said. 
^^Her  favourite  amusement  is  drawing.  She 
excels  in  taking  slight  but  spirited  likenesses 
and  caricatures." 

"  How  could  she  make  up  her  mind  to  part 
with  you?"  enquired  Mrs.  Holcombe,  rather 
pathetically.  ^^  She  has,  perhaps,  a  numerous 
family  ?  You  have  left  a  great  many  pretty 
sisters  behind  you,  to  supply  your  place  ?" 
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Clarice  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  com- 
panion's evident  curiosity. 
-'  ^^My  mother  is  not  lonely  without  me, 
though  she  has  no  other  child,"  she  answered. 
"  She  is  very  fond  of  society.  At  present, 
Laura  stands  most  in  need  of  mine." 

"  An  only  daughter  !  I  am  half  angry  with 
you  for  coming  away,"  persisted  Mrs  Holcombe. 
"  Depend  upon  it,  she  will  not  spare  you  long. 
Are  you  not  sorry  to  leave  Italy  for  this  dull 
place  ?" 

^^  No  !"  said  Clarice,  decidedly.  "  It  is  my 
own  choice.  There  are  circumstances  which 
make  a  residence  at  home  disagreeable  to  me. 
My  mother  acquiesces  in  the  necessity  for  a 
temporary  separation." 

It  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Holcombe,  with- 
out indelicacy,  to  press  her  enquiries  farther ; 
especially  as  Clarice's  colour  rose,  and  she 
quickened  her  steps  back  to  the  house. 

As  they  entered  the  drawingroom  together, 
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Mrs.  Holcoirxbe's  shawl,  perhaps  accidentally, 
swept  off  a  letter  and  a  handkerchief  from  a 
small  table  near  which  Clarice  had  been  sitting. 
She  noticed,  while  stooping  to  replace  them, 
that  the  handwriting  was  bold,  careless,  and 
flowing,  and  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  open 
sheet  of  paper,  not  Italian,  but  apparently 
Polish  or  Hungarian.  In  laying  it  down, 
she  turned  it  over  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
signature,  consisting  of  a  simple,  foreign- 
looking.  Christian  name,  '^  Fedor,"  caught  her 
eye. 

There  was  nothing  to  tempt  her  to  prolong 
her  visit.  Miss  Derwent's  manner  was  still 
very  chilling;  but,  before  taking  leave,  Mrs. 
Holcombe  paused  to  look  at  the  music  which 
was  scattered  upon  the  pianoforte,  and  learned 
from  Laura  that  Clarice  was,  as  she  had 
guessed,  a  beautiful  singer.  The  intelligence 
did  not  put  her  in  a  better  humour,  though  she 
professed  to  be  delighted  at  hearing  it.  Some 
of  the  pieces  she  was  examining  were  extremely 
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difficult.    One  song  was  dedicated  by  the  com- 
poser to  Miss  Le  Sage. 

"  Sir  Frederick  is  passionately  fond  of 
music,"  she  remarked,  looking  up,  rather 
suddenly,  at  Clarice.  "  I  dare  say .  you  have 
found  that  out.  Musical  people  always  under- 
stand one  another.  I  tell  him  he  has ,  a  fine 
voice,  and  ought  to  cultivate  it.  Perhaps, 
when  he  discovers  what  a  proficient  you  are, 
he  will  ask  you  to  give  him  lessons." 

"  We  have  had  no  time  for  singing,"  said 
Clarice.  ^^  I  thought  it  might  amuse  Laura, 
this  evening,  if  she  felt  equal  to  it,"  she 
added,  lowering  her  tone;  ^^but  she  has  not 
touched  the  pianoforte  for  nearly  a  year." 

"  I  prophesy,  that,  when  you  once  begin,  you 
will  not  easily  be  allowed  to  leave  offi"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Holcombe.  "  Sir  Frederick  makes 
me  go  through  all  my  girlish  song-books,  when- 
ever he  spends  an  evening  with  us ;  but  I  know 
that  he  prefers  Italian  miLsic,  and  a  more 
scientific  style  than  mine.     He  has  gone  up 
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to  London,  more  than  once,  merely  to  hear  a 
favourite  prima  donna,  and  come  back  the  next 
day." 

She  stood  near  the  instrument  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  talking  on  the  same  subject, 
and  asking  questions  respecting  the  opera  at 
Milan  and  Naples.  Miss  Derwent  hardly 
joined  in  the  conversation,  and  was  glad  when 
their  visitor  took  leave  of  them. 

*'  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  dearest,"  she 
said  to  Clarice,  "  for  takmg  Mrs.  Holcombe 
off  my  hands.  The  very  tone  of  her  voice 
annoyed  me.  I  could  hear  it  rising  interro- 
gatively at  the  end ,  of  every  sentence,  while 
you  stood  in  the  garden  by  the  rose-bed,  and 
felt  certain  that  she  was  asking  you  all  sorts 
of  troublesome  questions.  She  is,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, though  she  looks  good-humoured,  a 
dangerous,  inquisitive  kind  of  person." 

Laura  laughed  somewhat  nervously.  The 
bad  effects  of  Mrs.  Holcombe's  presence  upon 
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her  senfiitive  temperament,  had  evidently  not 
subsided. 

"  How  unfortunate  it  is,"  she  added,  "  that  I 
should  have  taken  an  inveterate  dislike,  already, 
to  our  nearest  neighbour,  and  one  who  seems 
anxious  to  be  civil  I" 

"  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Holcombe  is  very  par- 
tial to  either  of  us :"  said  Clarice,  drily.  "  I 
talked  too  much,  and  you  too  little  to  please 
her.  I  am  certain,  all  the  deductions  she  has 
formed,  either  from  my  mirth  or  your  gravity, 
are  unfavourable  ones.  She  would  much  rather 
have  Sir  Frederick,  and  the  moss-roses,  at  her 
own  disposal,  and  regards  us  as  interlopers 
upon  her  pecidiar  domain." 

"  These  people  are  d^ing  my  uncle  harm  :" 
said  Laura,  more  energetically  than  usual.  ^'  I 
wish  you  would  help  me,  Clarioe,  to  dispute 
their  claim  to  him.  He  is  too  careless,  I  fear, 
already,  on  many  points  of  duty;  and  this 
worldly  woman,  and  amusement-seeking  clergy- 
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man,  confirm  him  in  his  errors.    Do  not  let  ns 
give  up  the-  field  to  them." 

^^  I  am  quite  ready  to  assist  you,  if  you  are 
in  earnest :"  replied  Clarioe.  "  But  you 
must  ex^  yourself  more  than  you  haTe  lately 
done,  if  you  enter  the  lists  with  a  wUy  an- 
tagonist,  like  Mis.  Holcomhe.  I  beUere,  it  is 
in  your  power  to  do  much  good  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick and  all  around  you,  if  you  assume  your 
proper  position  in  his  femily." 

^^  I  am  not  sure  ^  that  the  task  is  as  easy  as 
you  suppose  :'^  answered  Laura,  relapsing  into 
timidity.  '^  All  my  life^  I  have  been  hearing 
of  my  uncle  Fred6ridt  as  a  person  who  never 
thought  seriously.  It'  is  rather  late  in  the  day 
to  attempt  his  reformatiozu" 

Her  Mend  did  not  seem  diqwsed  to  be  so 
easily  discouraged. 

'^  Let  us  begin  with  ourselves,   Laura.     I 

doubt  whether  we  are  either  of  us  good  enough, 

at  present,  to  influence  others  beneficially.    I 

do  not  like  professions;    It  does  not  always 
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follow  that,  because  men,  on  light  occasions, 
bear  themselves  cheerfully,  they  cannot  assume 
a  grayer  tone.  My  experience  has  been  among 
the  dissipated  and  Mvolous ;  but  there  is  an 
air  of  genuine  worth  and  sincerity  about  Sir 
Frederick  Derwent,  which  would  make  me 
trust  him  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  de- 
ceived.    Your  father  was  of  my  opinion." 

Miss  Derwent  looked  at  her  friend's  ani- 
mated countenance. 

^^  You  are  sunny  and  bright  as  the  morning, 
Clarice.  My  father  always  said  that  Uncle 
Frederick  made  every  one  who  approached  him 
happy.  You  are  imder  the  benevolent  in- 
fluence ;  and  are  just  the  kind  of  person  whom 
this  joyous  atmosphere  smte ;  but  the  sunshine 
is  too  bright  for  me." 

She  leaned  her  fair  head  back  languidly  and 
was  silent  for  a  moment.  Presently,  she 
said: 

"  And  yet  you  must  not  fancy  that  this 
ease-loving  host  of  ours  has  not  experienced 
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his  full  share  of  trial.  Besides  the  one  of 
which  he  speaks  so  often,  my  uncle  Frederick 
has  suffered  the  heaviest  of  all  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  my  heart  reproached  me,  the  other 
night,  for  having  teased  him  about  never 
having  been  really  in  love.  The  long  delay 
of  his  expectations  req)ecting  this  property, 
would  have  have  been  less  felt,  i^  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  not  relinquished  nearer  and 
dearer  hopes.  How  much  the  struggle  cost  him, 
my  father,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  made,  never 
knew,  until,  years  afterwards,  he  discov^ed 
that  his  brother's  absence  from  England  origi- 
nated in  the  pain  it  cost  him  to  see  the  woman 
he  had  loved  the  wife  of  another.  This  was 
not  all: — ^to  enable  his  younger  brother  to 
marry,  he  cheerfully  gave  up  a  considerable 
part  of  his  income,  averring  that  he  should 
soon  succeed  to  the  family  estates.  My  father 
would  not  have  accepted  of  the  sacrifice,  had 
he  known  how  doubly  painful  to  that  generous 
heart  it  was  to  make  it." 
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Laura's  eyes  gliBtened  with  emotion,  but  ^e 
aeemdd  miiuBually  roused  alid  interested.  She 
talked  oyer,  with  her  friend,  what  they  had 
heard  from  Xewis  Femberton  of  the  state  of 
th«  poor,  aad  agieed  to  visit  their  cottages. 
At  the  tMioe  time,  CSarioe  suggested  that  Ihey 
should  ohoose  their  opportunity  better  for  tell^ 
mg  the  residt  of  their  investigations  to  Sir 
Firedeiiek,  ai^  eoicr  into  his  kind  wish  to 
amuse  ikeoi  more  eheeifiiUy. 

Iiaura  hersdf  proposed  that^  in  the  evening, 
as  Mn,  Holeombcj^  had  ndsed  her  voioe,  at  the 
end  of  the  seutenoiB^  suffidiently  for  her  to  hear 
of  his  fcmdness  for  mttsiey-^^-^anoe  should  sing 
to  him. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


M&s.  HoLOOMBE  did  not  stop  at  any  cottage  in 
the  village,  on  her  return  to  the  Eectory.  Her 
countenance  was  less  good-humoured  than  when 
she  set  out  on  her  walk*  She  entered  the 
pleasant  mommg-room,  lookitig  into  the  gar- 
den,  where  Sir  Frederick  had  found  them  at 
breakfast,  and  said,  somewhat  abruptly,  to  her 
husband,  who  was  lying  on  th^  so&,  reading  a 
novel :- — 

"  Well !  I  have  tired  myself  to  death  by 
walking,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  call  on 
Miss  Derwent ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  had  not 
gone." 

She  waited  a  moment,  but  her  husband  did 
not  look  up. 

"  It  was  very  evident  that  she  neither  ex- 
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pected  nor  desired  to  see  me,  and  that  Hie 
pleasure  of  visiting  at  MaydweH  is  over." 

"  I  felt  certain  that  yon  would  not  like  each 
other :"  replied  Mr.  Holcombe.  "  Ladies  al- 
ways  contrive  to  dislike,  at  the  first  glance,  and 
to  quarrel  with,  at  the  first  word,  those  persons 
whom  it  is  desirable  they  should  conciliate.  I 
thought  them  both  handsome,  amiable  looking 
girls  enough,  m  church ;  particularly  the  young 
lady  whom  Miss  Derwent  has  engaged  as  com- 
panion. Bather  too  striking  in  appearance,  all 
things  considered,  for  the  situation." 

"  Of  course !"  said  Mrs.  Holcombe,  em- 
phatically. **  Miss  Derwent  must  be  a  sim- 
pleton to  bring  such  a  girl  into  the  house  of 
her  bachelor  uncle,  and  then  to  allow  her  to 
take  the  upper  hand  in  evei^hing.  She 
turned  me  over  to  her  immediately.  I  do  not 
beUeve  sh,  »id  te«  words  during  mj  ™it 
Eely  upon  it,  that  foreign-looking  creature  will 
be  mistress  over  all  in  that  house,  before  she 
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has  been  settled  there  for  a  month.    I  read 
both  spirit  and  firmness  in  her  countenance." 

Mr«  Holcombe  looked  a^t  his  wife  attentively. 
**  Oh,  Derwent  will  nev^  marry ! "  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  seemed  to  be 
collecting  his  ideas.  ^^  Theyp  are  too  many 
reasons  to  render  it  inconvenient,  for  a  crotch- 
etty  old  fellow,  such  as  he  is  becoming,  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  such  a  step.  Our  Charley  is 
just  as  likely  as  not,  to  come  in  for  a  handsome 
egacy  from  his  godfather.  He  will  leave 
nothing  that  he  can  avoid  bestowing  upon  them, 
to  the  Pembertons." 

"  I  used  to  think  so:"  replied  his  wife. 
^^  Not  that  one  would  put  such  an  idea  into  the 
child's  mind ;  but  he  certainly  is  a  great  favour- 
ite  with  Sir  Frederick.  Thsit  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  I  was  saying.  As  Sir  Frederick's, 
frie&d,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  him  suitably 
married; — ^to  such  a  person  as  your  sister 
Penelope,  for  instance,  to  whom  he  paid  great 
attention,  last  summer.  But  it  would  be  an 
K  5 
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extreme  disappointment  and  inconvenience  to 
have  a  Lady  Darwent^  whom  I  disliked,  at 
IlCaydwell  Flaoe;  and  I  made  up  my  mind, 
most  decidedly,  oa  the  evening  wheii.  he  stopped 
the  earriage  to  speak  to  ns,  that  Miss  Le  Sage 
was  a  very  unfit  person  for  him  to  have  staying 
there." 

"  I  think  you  are  right : "  observed  thb 
Bector.  ^'  But  Derwent  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  with  chaff  ;*'^besides,  he  cannot  marry 
without  money.  If  he  has  any  one,  it  will  be 
the  widow.  Lady  Fortescue  was  making  des- 
perate love  to  him,  at  the  opening  of  the  road, 
last  week.V 

^^  He  is  not,  by  any  means,  an  elderly  man 
yet : "  said  Mrs.  Holcombe.  ^^  Most  women 
woidd  call  him  handsome,  and  he  has  a  soft 
heart.  I*  hope  that  artfal  Italian<-eyed  girl 
may  not  make  a  complete  fool  of  him.  I  tried 
to  sound  her  on  the  subject,  but  she  was  very 
reserved.  However,  she  praised  him  for  his 
kindness." 


^^  He  will  never  thioik  of  het.  Derwent, 
witii  ail  his  goodtiature,  is  a  ^ud  feUow,  aad 
this  girl  is  probably  a  per8<m  of  low  origin. 
Did  you  inake  out  any  particulars  about  her  ?" 

''  Only  that  she  wds  at  sohocd  with  Miss 
D&aweaoA : "  answered  his  wife.  "  TJnlesB  she 
was  a  teacher  in  the  establishm^i;)  this  seems 
strange ;  for  I  know  Laura  DerW(Wt  went  to 
(me  of  the  first  houses  m  London.  Her  educa- 
tion was  enormously  expensive.  I  cannot  say 
she  seems  to  have  profited  by  it.  SbiB  struck 
me  as  beiog  an  ui^ormed,  awkward  creature. 
Miss  Le  Sage,  certainly,  was  more  polite,  and 
took  upon  herself  to  do  the  honours ;  gathered 
Sir  Frederick's  moss-roses  with  the  air  of  a 
queen,  and  ventured  on  a  thousand  liberties, 
which,  if  J  had  been  Miss  Derwent,  I  should 
certdnly  not  have  overlooked." 

Mrs.  Holcombe  laid  the  flowers  Clarice  liad 
gathered  for  her,  on  the  table,  with  an  air  of 
disgust. 

'^  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  know  something 
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more  about  her.  She  coloured  up,  when  I 
asked  if  she  were  one  of  the  Cornish  Le  Sages, 
9nd  said,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  w'est  of 
England.  Her  family  was  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. Her  dress  is  quite  peculiar,  and  not  at 
all  what  I  like ;  a  sort  of  mixture  of  quaker- 
ism  and  coquetry;  high  and  plain,  with  a 
beautifdl  guipure  collar,  and  costly  ru£9es. 
Miss  Derwent's  were  only  black  crape,  and  her 
handkerchief  broad-hemmed ;  but  her  compa- 
nion's was  trimmed  with  lace  worth  a  guinea  a 
yard,  and  embroidered  all  over,  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous.  I  was  not  able  to 
make  out  the  materid.1  of  her  gown;  but, 
though  it  looked  simple,  I  am  sure  it  was  very 
expensive.  She  wore  French  brodequins  of 
black  watered  silk,  with  soles  like  paper." 

Mr.  Holcombe  laughed.  "  You  seem  to 
have  observed  her  closely.  Do  put  those  roses 
in  water ;  their  scent  is  delicious.  I  shall  set 
Derwent  on  his  guard  against  this  fascinating 
young  lady,  especially  if  she  has  pretty  feet ; 
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but  you   appear   only  to  have   notioed    her 

Mrs.  Holcombe  looked  very  discontented,  as 
she  arranged  the  roses  in  a  jar  on  the  table. 
"  I  see  how  it  will  be.  You  and  Sir  Frederick 
will  both  be  infatuated  about  these  girls,  and 
never  look  to  the  fiiture.  Beally,  as  a  clergy- 
maQ,  Holcombe,  you  ought  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect, and  not  put  such  notions  into  his 
head.  I  cannot  imagine  what  has  made  him  do 
such  a  foolish  thing  as  to  invite  them  to  Mayd- 
well.  It. is  not  a  fit  house  for  them  to  stay  in 
alone.  All  the  country  will  be  talking  about 
it.  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  will  conduct 
themselves,  when  he  gets  the  gay  set  round 
him  who  usually  fill  the  place." 

"  At  present,  you  have  no  cause  for  anxiety, 
since  the  house  is  closed  to  company.  Der- 
went  is  thinking  a  great  deal  about  his  poor 
brother,  and  has  done  a  very  kind  action  in 
receiving  his  niece.  I  am  afiraid  it  will  put 
him  sadly  out  of  his  way.    Pray  try  and  get 
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oyer  this  ridiculous  dislike,  and  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  his  Mends.  Maydwell  would  be  a 
dull  place  enough,  all  the  year  round,  were  it 
not  for  his  constant  kindness." 

The  Eeetor  went  back  to  his  book,  inhaling 
the  scent  of  the  roses  complacently.  He  did 
not  enter  into  the  feelings  of  bis  wife,  nor  ^ 
preciate  the  extent  of  the  difference  caused  by 
the  presence  of  this  newly  arrived  female 
relative,  in  the  household  of  a  single  man, 
whose  mansion,  gardens,  hospitality,  patronage, 
and  affections,  Mrs.  Holcombe  had  previously 
considered  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  at  her 
own  disposal. 

A  heavy  shower  in  the  afternoon  prev^ated 
Sir  Frederick  from  taking  the  ladies  a  drive. 
After  it  was  over,  Laura  and  Clarice  walked  in 
the  garden  with  hhn^.  This  was  a  large,  square 
enclosure,  by  no  means  solely  devoted  to  orna- 
ment, but  with  fruit  trees  carefcdly  trained 
against  the  walls,  and  trim  espaUers  bordering 
some  of  the  walks.    Down  the  middle  extended 
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a  broad  spaod  of  green  sward,  smooth  as  vel- 
vety between  great  beds  of  lavender  freshened 
by  the  rain,  masses  of  sweet  peas,  and  other 
oonmum  but  fragrant  flowors.  Sir  Erederick 
gathered  them  for  his  &ii  oompanions,  as  they 
passed  along. 

Beyond  this  garden,  a  walk  between  sweet^ 
briar  hedges,  led  into  another,  more  exclusively 
filled  with  vegetables  and  useful  herbs.  Mrs. 
Derwent  had  talcen  great  delight  in  cultivating 
medicinal  plants,  and  was  feunous  for  her  re- 
ceipts and  prescriptions^  She  had,  Sir  Fred- 
erick observed,  done  her  best  to  persuade  him, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  that  coffee  might  be  made 
from  dandelion  roots  superior  to,  the  infusion  of 
the  Arabian  berry.  Sage,  mint,  rue,  balm,  and 
tansy,  were  all  among  the  paiaful  reminiscences 
of  his  childhood.  He  could  not  look  at  the 
pretty  white  chamomile  flowers,  without  recol- 
lecting how  many  cups  of  the  bitter  decoction 
she  had  made  him  swallow ;  nor  see  the  pop- 
pies and  hyssop  without  fancying  that  his  head 
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began  to  ache  again,  as  it  used  to  do,  When 
they  were  administered  at  the  first  symptomB 
of  a  cold. 

He  saw  her  now,  with  her  thick  brocade 
dress  sweeping  the  ground,  and  taking  up  so 
much  room,  that  she  obliged  him  to  walk 
before  her ; — ^his  mischievous  propensities  not 
allowing  her  to  feel  happy,  while  he  was  bring- 
ing up  the  rear. 

His  brother '  Edward  and  himself  had  spent 
their  vacations  £rom  school  and  college  at 
May  dwell,  during  their  uncle's  life-time. 
Though  Sir  Frederick  did  not  advert  to  her 
fother,  in  her  hearing,  Laura  knew  that  they  had 
been  inseparable,  until  the  latter  entered  the 
army,  and  every  syllable  he  uttered  concerning 
those  early  days  interested  her.  His  voice 
and  manner  almost  always  exercised  a  powerful 
but  not  a  painful  influence  over  her  feelings. 
There  was  sufficient  resemblance  between  the 
brothers  to  attach  her  strongly  to  her  uncle 
while  his  open  brow  and  frankly-smiling  coun- 
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tenanoe  vrere  not  such  as  to  engender  melan- 
cboly  reflections. 

She  sat  down  to  rest,  for  a  few  moments, 
in  a  little  alooye  of  honeysuckles  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  broad  grass-walk.  Her  sweet, 
young  face  was  calm,  though  piale.  Clarice 
and  Sir  Frederick  saw  that  her  heart  was  full, 
ssnd.  continued  to  pace  up .  and  down,  without 
h^«  As  she  watched  her  uncle's  manly  figure, 
and  caught  his  affectionate  glance,  Laura  felt 
that  she  was  not  a  stranger  at  Maydwell.  She 
thought  of  her  own  father's  honourable  and 
sted&st  courage,  serene  piety,  and  dignified 
demeanour.  The  brothers  seemed  to  her  again 
to  stand  side  by  side,  as  they  had  often  done  in 
early  maohoocl,  on  the  old  turf  walk;  and 
through  the  more  buoyant  nuumer  and  sunny 
smile  of  the  survivor,  she  &ncied  that  she 
could  trace  the  same  firm  basis  of  integrity, 
the  kindly  temper  and  generous  disposition, 
possessed  by  her  dead  father.  Clarice's  words 
of  cheerful  prophecy  returned  to  her  recoUec- 
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tion ;  and  as  she  gazed  at  the  bees  humming 
among  the  sweet  flowers,  and  canying'  home 
thrir  rich  stores  to  their  hive, — ^the  butterflies 
fluttering  over  the  beds  of  lavender,  as  if  re- 
joicing in  their  perfiime, — her  sadness  departed. 
A  healthier  view  of  life  and  its  many  pleasures 
and  occupations  dawned  upon  her ;  and  she  re- 
solved,  if  possible,  to  put  her  friend's  wishes 
into  execution. 

Sir  Frederick  Derw^t,  meanwhile,  in  his 
own  way,  was,  as  Mr.  Holcombe  had  asserted, 
thinking  a  good  deal  about  his  brother. 

"  There  never  was  a  finer  fellow  than  Ed* 
ward,  Miss  Le  Sage.  No  wonder  that  poc^^ 
dear  girl  mourns  for  him  so  deeply  I"  he  t«id 
to  Clarice.  "  The  soul  of  honour,  from  a  boy  I 
He  ofr^  made  me  ashamed  of  my  short- 
comings,' and  won  for  himself  a  character,  even 
with  my  stem  old  aunt,  that  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  She  never  did  a  better  thing  thftn 
leaving  part  of  her  fortune  to  him.  The  Pern* 
bertons  have  a  great  spite  against  Laura,  in 
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consequence.  Boger  was  not  half  satisfied 
with  the  portion  of  h^r  savings  which  he  in^ 
herited;  but  it  gave  me  a^  better  opinion  of 
Mr3.  Derwent  than  Jf  she  had  left  the  n^ney 
to  myself.^^ 

He  gathered  a  fragrant  spray  of  hooeyrodkie 
for  her,  as  he  stopped  spealdng. 

^^Many  a  time,''  he  presently  went  on, 
^^haye  Edward  and  I  listened,  in  this  green 
walk,  to  the  dd  lady's  lectures.  I  am  Bonj 
to  say,  th^  fbll  upon  unproductive  boH  with 
me,  and  I  got  into  a  thousand  sor&pea,  the  in- 
stant her  baek  "was  turned.  How  nobly  h^ 
used  to  stand  by  me !  I  shall  not  forget,  when 
we  were  older — ^young  men,  just  entering  into 
life — ^my  count's  sorrow  at  believing,  through 
some  strange  misrepresentation  which  had 
reached  her,  that  Edward  had  been  guilty  of  a 
graver  indisoretion.  He  would  not  betray  me, 
and  she  forbade  him  her  presence,  but  sent 
for  me  to  hear  a  multitude  of  old  saws  and 
quantities  of  good  advice,  which    X  was   to 
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deUver  to  him.  I  wa^  so  amused  at  the  mistake, 
that,  for  a  moment,  I  did  not  exculpate  my 
good,  steady  brother.  But  the  woman  had 
strong  sense,  and  knew  on  which  side  the  pro- 
babilities lay.  She  burst  out  vehemently  with — 
^  Edward  has  such  a  character  !  I  will  not  be- 
lieve any  action  of  his  life  ever  did  him  dis- 
credit.' I  almost  loved  her  when  I  saw  the 
tears  run  down  her  fetce ;  so  I  told  her  that  I 
was  the  real  culprit.  She  turned  away,  and 
took  my  name  out  of  her  will,  the  same  after- 
noon. My  share  of  her  possessions  went  to 
Boger  Pemberton,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
venial  error ;  but  Edward  never  lost  his  place 
in  her  good  opinion." 

Clarice  felt  interested  and  pleased  with  his 
frankness.  Laura  had,  by  this  time,  risen  and 
come  towards  them.  They  took  a  few  turns 
together,  and  then  went  indoors,  to  dress  for 
dmner. 

Mrs.  Holcombe  was  quite  justified  in  saying 
that  Sir  Frederick    was    extremely    fond   of 
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music.  Clarice  began  to  think  she  had  been 
right  in  prognosticating,  that,  when  she  once 
began  to  sing  to  him,  he  would  never  allow  her 
to  leave  off.  Her  style  was  that  which  he 
most  admired,  and  could  seldom  enjoy  in  the 
country.  Before  long,  he  forgot  his  shyness, 
and  was  taking  a  part  in  her  Italian  duets 
with  her.  He  had  Uyed  for  many  yeaxs  abroad, 
and,  though  unacquainted  with  the  science  of 
music^  he  said  he  knew  the  trick  of  each  com- 
poser so  well,  that,  if  she  sang  a  few  bars  of 
the  air,  the  whole  came  back  to  him,  and  he 
was  seldom  at  fault. 

Laura  said,  jestingly,,  that,  if  Mrs.  Holcombe 
had  heard  them,  she  would  certainly  have  re- 
marked that  Clarice  was  giving  him  his  first 
lesson.  She  told  him  of  their  visitor's  having 
been  very  desirous  that  he  should  cultivate  his 
talents,  and  profit  by  so  excellent  an  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  the  best  instruction. 

Sir  Frederick  did  not  take  the  joke  so  wiell 
as  usual.    Perhaps  he  imagined  that  Miss  lib 
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Sage  might  not  like  it ;— •^ihat  it  would  come  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  agreeable,  and  remind  her, 
unpleasantly,  of  the  necessity  under  which  she 
laboured,  of  turning  her  accomplidiments  and 
abilities  to  account. 

He  looked  grave,  and  did  not  ask  her  to  i^g 
again.  Even  though  &tigued,  she  might  not, 
he  &ncied,  deem  it  proper  to  refuse.  It  pained 
his  generous  nature  to  thmk  that  her  good- 
humour  and  readiness  to  oblige  might  be  used 
against  her;  and  he  wished  that  Mrs.  Hoi- 
combe  had  not  made,  nor  Laura  repeated,  a  re- 
mark which  disturbed  the  pleasant  harmony 
«M^  «ncng  ttem. 
.  Laura  was  p^lexed  by  his  manner,  but 
Clarice  understood  him  perfectly.  She  liked 
him  the  better  for  shutting  thb  piano-forte,  and 
talking  to  them  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He 
should  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  hearing  hw 
smg,  by  his  scrupulousness,  she  inwardly  re- 
solved ;  and  she  did  not  tiiink  he  appreciated 
at  less  than  its  due  value  the  talent  which  she 
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was  conscious  of  possessing,  because  he  would 
not  permit  her  to  tire  herself.  When  he  heard 
her  practising  in  the  drawingroom,  the  next 
day,  he  came  in  to  listen ;  and  forgot  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Eector,  in  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  her. 

Their  musical  evenings  were  very  agreeable 
to  them  all.  Layra  recovered  her  spirits  suffi- 
ciently to  join  with  the  others ;  or  reclined  upon 
the  sofa,  when  her  voice  was  weak,  contented  to 
hear  her  friend's  rich  notes  sweU  upon  the  air ; 
while  tears  of  pleasure  ofbon  mounted  to  her 
eyes,  but  did  not  fall  from  them.  Clarice 
seemed  glad  to  find  some  meaas  of  showing  her 
sense  of  Si  IVederiok's  consist  kindness ;  and 
assured  him  that  singing  was  as  natural  to 
her  as  speaking,  and  seldom  wearied  her.  In 
this  manner,  and  without  a  single  interruption 
to  their  tranquillity,  another  week  slipped 
away. 

Mr.  Holcombe  began  to  feel  rather  uneasy 
about  his  friend.    He  tried  to  laugh  him  out 
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of  his  singmg  mania,  which,  in  some  way  or 
other,  probably  through  the  gossip  of  servants, 
and  greatly  to  Sir  Frederick's  annoyance,  had 
transpired;  but  the  Baronet  looked  so  grave 
that  he  did  not  like  to  continue  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Holcombe  was  equally  unsuccessftd. 
Though  she  generally  contrived  to  be  watering 
her  geraniums,  when  the  carriage  brought 
home  in  an  evening  the  party  from  Maydwell 
Place,  Sir  Frederick  only  kissed  his  hand  to 
her  in  passing.  He  did  not,  as  had  been 
usual,  stop  the  horses. 

When  he  came  to  the  Bectory,  he  was 
always  in  a  hurry.  The  ladies  wanted  him  to 
drive  them  to  Fordington,  or  to  show  them 
some  fine  prospect.  He  was  no  longer  his  own 
master;  and  Laura's  spirits,  though  greatly 
improved,  were  still  too  uncertain  to  make  her 
wish  to  see  company.  Good-humoured  as  he 
was.  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  was  a  person  with 
whom,  when  he  chose  to  prevent  it,  it  was 
difficult  to  take  liberties ;   and,  if  the  Eector 
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and  his  wife  attempted  to  rally  him,  he  seemed 
not  to  understand  their  meaning,  in  the  least. 

He  would  not  allow  them,  by  one  careless 
word  or  iU-timed  jest,  to  outrage  Ms  own  sense 
of  propriety ;  or  to  imply  the  possibility  that 
the  young  girk  whom  he  had  received  under 
the  shelter  of  his  roof,  could  find  it  an  inade- 
quate or  unbefitting  asylum.  On  these  points, 
thoughtless  as  he  might  be  on  others,  Sir 
Frederick  Derw^it's  feelings  towards  women 
partook  of  the  very  essence  of  chivalry ;  and  he 
did  not  choose  it  to  be  supposed,  nor  himself 
suspect,  that  he  could  deviate  from  the  course 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  only  proper  one  to 
pursue.  If  Maydwell  had  not,  hitherto,  been 
exactly  the  residence  Lauta  might  have  pre- 
ferred, he  was  resolved,  henceforth,  to  model  his 
establishment,  and  condui^t  himself,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  accordance  with  her  wishes. 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


The  doors  of  the  garden  parlour,  and  of  the 
dressing-room  of  the  master  of  the  house,  were 
both  standing  open ;  birds  were  singing  out- 
side, and,  within.  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  was 
performing  his  toilet,  and  whistling  snatches  of 
one  of  the  Italian  airs  Clarice  had  been  singing 
the  night  before.  Once  or  twice,  he  changed 
it,  and  tried  something  else ;  but  the  tune 
seemed  to  haunt  him.  After  a  few  minutes, 
he  went  back  to  it  again. 

Two  or  three  times,  in  the  course  of  dressing, 
he  came  to  the  glass-door,  and  looked  out  at 
the  grass-plot,  bordered  with  shrubs,  upon 
which  it  opened.  It  was  quite  early  in  the 
morning.  The  trees  cast  long  shadows.  Every 
blade  of  the  turf  was  steeped  in  moisture,  and 
the  little  flower  roots,  at  the  edge  of  the  border, 
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had  large  drops  of  dew  standing  in  the  shining 
cups  of  their  blossoms,  and  glittering  on  their 
petals.  A  sparkling  shower  fell  through  the 
branches,  as  the  fresh  wind  passed  over  and 
stirred  the  young  trees  of  the  plantation. 

Old  Derwent,  as  he  frequently  called  himself, 
was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
scene.  After  he  had  rung,  and  ordered  his 
horse,  he  took  several  turns  in  the  shrubbery. 
Since  Miss  Derwent  and  Clarice  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  his  apartments, 
they  had  been  careM  not  to  intrude  upon  him. 
Other  walks,  besides  the  one-  which  went  from 
the  front  of  the  mansion  past  his  windows,  led 
to  the  pleasure  grounds  and  flower-garden. 
He  was  as  much  at  liberty  to  smoke  his  cigar 
in  the  labyrinthine  wood-paths,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  dwelling,  as  when  he  had  been 
living  alone,  in  his  solitary  state,  at  Maydwell. 
They'  were  at  the  utmost  pains  not  to  interfere, 
with  his  proceedings. 

It  was  his  own  fault  if  he  fell  in  with  them, 
L  2 
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when  he  wandered  from  the  part  of  the 
grounds  near  his  own  rooms  to  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house ;  but,  at  this  early  hour,  it 
was  scarcely  likely  that  any  one  but  himself 
should  be  .stirring.  Probably  he  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance;  for  he 
boldly  turned  into  what  had  always  been  called 
the  Lady's  walk ;  and  went  fearlessly  on,  under 
the  shining  walls  of  evergreen,  all  bathed  in 
dew,  still  with  Clarice  Le  Sage's  Italian  song 
upon  his  lips,  "  whistling  for  want  of  thought." 
This  broad  path  conducted  him  straight 
from  the  east  angle  of  the  house  to  the  brook. 
He  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  bridge,  and 
looked  at  the  pebbles  in  the  clear  stream, 
disturbing  the  water  hens  from  their  nesta, 
and  sending  them  screaming  across  the  lawn. 
The  hares  ran  along  the  path  beyond  in  the 
plantations,  which  was  left  wild  and  over- 
grown with  moss:  only  the  part  of  the  grounds 
near  the  house  being  kept  up  with  much 
care. 
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Even  the  game  was  not  very  strictly  pre- 
served. The  boards  declaring  that  man-traps 
and  spring-guns  were  set  in  the  woods,  gave 
no  alarm  except  to  strangers.  Lanra  and 
Clarice  rambled  about,  without  fear  or  impedi- 
ment, among  the  boles  of  the  trees  against 
which  the  threatening  notifications  were  aflSxed, 
The  keepers  said  the  poachers  were  growing 
so  audacious,  that,  if  stringent  measures  were 
not  taken,  all  the  birds  would  be  netted,  and 
the  fish  out  of  the  very  ponds  under  the 
windows  stolen.  Though  Sir  Frederick  often 
announced  his  intention  of  diecking  and  punish- 
ing  these  depredators,  at  present  the  old  oi:der 
of  things,  which  had  prevailed  ia  Mrs.  Der- 
went's  time,  continued. 

Exactly  at  the  moment  of  his  pausing  by 
the  bridge,  Clarice,  looking  fresh  and  cool,  as 
the  dewy  morning,  came  through  the  wood, 
with  a  small  basket  of  wild  strawberries  on  her 
arm,  which  die  had  gathered  at  the  roots  of  the 
old    trees,    for  the  inveterately-lazy  Laura's 
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breakfEist.  Sir  Frederick  had  fltmg  their  letters 
through  the  partly-open  door  of  Miss  D^- 
went^s  apartment,  at  nine  o'clock,  so  often, 
without  eliciting  anything  but  an  ejaculation  of 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  his  intrusion,  that  he  did 
not  in  the  least  expect  to  find  either  of  his  fair 
guests,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  \<roods.  He  con- 
gratulated Clarice  on  her  good  taste,  and  told 
her  he  should  be  back  from  his  ride  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  by  which  time  Laura  would,  he 
trusted,  be  up  and  dressed,  and  ready  to  take 
a  drive  with  him.  Holcombe  and  some  of  the 
young  formers  were  coming  to  plaiy  at  cricket ; 
and  he  wanted  to  go  over  to  Fordington,  and 
tell  Bingl6y's  lads  that  the  ground  was  opdn. 
He  walked  by  her  side  to  the  house,  talkinig 
all  the  way,  and  stealing  the  tempting-looking 
strawberries  from  under  the  cool  green  leaves 
with  which  she  had  covered  them.  In  pay- 
ment, he  gathered  for  her  a  bunch  of  roflea^ 
that  grew  near  the  comer  of  the  house,  yriHk 
sharp,  thickly-set  thorns,  which  ran  iniD  Md 
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tore  his  hand,  as  he  impatiently  broke  away  the 
branch. 

Her  compassionate  exclamation  seemed  to 
make  hun  more  alive  than  usual  to  pain.  It 
is  wonderful  how  speedily  men  who  have  lived 
alone,  learn  not  only  to  endure  but  to  like 
feminine  sympathy.  Many  a  time  before  had 
Sir  Frederick  plunged  his  hand  into  a  thorn 
bush,  and  wounded  himself  much  more  deeply, 
without  its  occurring  to  him  that  any  remedy 
was  necessary. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  followed  her  into 
the  morning-room,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  mansion  to  his  own,  where  the  breakfast 
things  were  laid ;  and  waited  patientiy  while 
she  fetched  her  work-box,  and  brought  forth  a 
needle,  with  which  to  extract  the  thorns  from 
his  fingers. 

He  took  care  not  to  utter  any  complim^it 
which  might  offend  her ;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  how  very  pretty  she  looked,  while  she 
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qpi&klj  and  gvayely  e^xatmiiied  into  die  isifling 
injury  he  had  sustained. 

Meanwhile,  Misil  Le  Sage,  regarding  him  as 
a  very  elderly  individual,  and  her  friend^s 
isficle,  manifested  no  sort  of  embarrasi^nent. 
She  took  out  tbdifn  aftef  thorn  with  great 
deittefiiy,  as^  If,  (tirhioh,  poo^  gid!  he  con- 
didei^d  was  very  likely  i^  oa^e,)  dhe  had 
alwdyis  been  itecinitottied  to  de&lixig  with 
mtighty,  misehiev^nis  boyid  md  troublesome 
children — laid  two  delicate  little  Strips  of  gold- 
b^atet^s  skin  aerosd  the  great  yawning  scratch 
on  his  wrust;  and  then  demnr^  trusted*  that 
he  would  mtSet  no  farfiiet*  inoonvenieiiee,  from 
hi*^  goodmtured  widi  to  oblige  her. 

Bad  it  been  tho  gay  wi A)W,  Lddy  Fortescuej 
ot  tenelope  Holcombej  Sir  Frederick  would 

certainly  have  felt  privileged  to  kiss  the  soft 

h^nd  whi^  h^ld  his  own ;  but  the  delicaey  of 
Iidnra'»  poor  companion  waft  saoted.  He 
thAflfeed  het  vety  waimly  ;— -trusts  that  the 


fi^-irater  ^  wotild  not  wash  away  tjjte  gold- 
l)6ater'3  3km;  and  told  her,  he  should  brmg 
biMjk  a  full  report  of  the  state  of  the  tide,  for 
the  purpose  of  tempting  Laura  and  h^^elf  to 
imitate  him,  and  take  a  balh  in  the  sea,  a  few 
hours  later  in  the  day.  He  would  drive  them 
down  to  the  beach,  and  leave  iiiem  there  for 
an  hour,  while  he  beat  up  recruits  for  cricket. 

The  same  sensation  was  excited,  as  on  all 
previous  occasiouB,  when  Sir  Frederick  Der- 
went's  carriage  drove  up  the  loug,  steep  street 
of  Fordington,  and  stopped  at  the  corner  of 
the  lane  leading  to  the  sea^  Though  ev^ry 
soul  in  the  place  was  aware  that  he  had  ridden 
through  it,  early  in  the  morning,  curiosity 
was  still  imsatiated.  The  dogs  came  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  barked.  The  in- 
habitants stared  as  if  they  had  never  beheld 
him  in  their  lives.  Perhaps  in  condescension 
to  this  flattering  weakness.  Sir  Frederick  wore 
a  different  light-coloured  coat,  and  a  large, 
^pping  straw  hat,  instead  of  the  brown  wide- 
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awake,  which  had  completed  his  oortume  o£  the 
momiiig.  The  shopkeepers  and  the  Postmas- 
ter ;  as  well  as  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the 
Hotel,  and  the  hostler,  stood  at  their  dooxs, 
bowing  and  gazing  with  an  expression  of  in- 
tense gratification.  The  stale  cakes  and  bis- 
cuits in  the  baker's  window,  which  had  been 
good  enongh  for  the  poor  single  ladies  who 
occupied  the  lodgings,  vanished  as  if  by  magic, 
and  an  entirely  new  batch  of  confectionary  was 
displayed,  to  tempt  Sir  Frederick's  fair  young 
visitors.  The  whole  street  felt  disappointed 
and  somewhat  hurt,  when  Laura  and  Clarice, 
who  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of 
the  mortification  they  were  inflicting  upon 
an  unoffending  community,  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  without  looking  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  preferring  to  walk  to  the  shore. 

The  little  town  had  been  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation ; — Sir  Frederick,  who  was  of  a  very 
communicative  disposition,  having  mentioned 
to  the  three  or  four  persons  he  had  met  with, 
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his  intention  of  driying  the  ladies  over,  pre- 
sently, to  bathe.  The  horsey  which  alternately 
dragged  coals  about  the  place,  and  the  ma-^ 
chines  into  the  water, — and  which  appeared  ta 
choose  its  own  time,  or  its  owner's,  for  both 
occupations,  without  much  regard  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  customers, —  was  standing 
patiently  among  the  shingles.  The  bathing- 
woman,  in  a  sort  of  amphibious  costume,  was 
sitting  at  the  door  of  a  littie  tent,  which 
served  her  for  a  green  room,  with  a  ntmiber  of 
brown  and  blue  stuff  dresses  spread  out  upon 
the  sands  at  her  feet,  waiting  for  applicaats. 
The  single  ladies  were  poking  about  with  their 
parasols,  among  the  sea-weed,  not  venturing  to 
put  in  their  claims.  Even  the  sulky-looking 
coast-guardsman,  out  of  a  feeling  of  delicacy^ 
had  withdrawn  from  his  post  of  obsaration* 
The  waves  were  as  complacent  as  the  company 
at  the  watering-place,  and  were  breaking,  all 
foam  and  playfulness,  upon  the  smooth  yellow 
sands. 
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UnconBoiooB  of  tbd  distdrbalDce  iheit  pt6r 
setKOe  had  created,  Laura  d2ld  .Clince,  mean- 
while, after  parting  from  Sir  Frederick, 
inhaled  the  sea-breeze  with  a  deli^tfdl  feelilig 
of  exhilaration.  They  had  assured  him  that 
they  should  be  able  to  amuse  theinsdyes,  with- 
out exactly  knowing  how  far  bis  incautious 
communications  had  committed  them.  If  they 
grew  tired  of  expecting  him  to  join  them  on 
the  sands,  before  his  visits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  paid,  he  had  desired  them  to  walk  up 
and  wait  for  him  at  the  Hotel.  He  would  speak 
to  the  people^  as  he  drove  by,  and  desdre  them 
to  pay  all  possible  attention  to  their  wishes. 

They  walked  past  the  pretty  little  garden  of 
the  cottage  at  the  comer,  and  the  lai^er  ter- 
ritory appertoining  to  the  Parsonage,  enjoying, 
the  quiet  appearance  of  everything,  iEuid  talk- 
ing pleasantly  to  each  other.  Laura  had  not 
felt  inclined  to  bathe.  She  was  very  timid, 
and  said  that  she  must  accustom  hetself  to  the 
sight  of  the  sea  a  little  more,  before  she  t^i- 
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ttttied  itito  it^    iSiey  had  brought  their .  work, 
and  meant  to  sit  among  the  rocks. 

After  watching  the  young  ladies  for  dome 
time/ and  seeing  them  go  &irther  away  from 
the  machini^,  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants 
timidly  took  possession  of  them*  The  old  horse 
drew  them  out,  with  a  fearfal  number  of  jerks 
and  thumps,  over  the  barrier  of  shingles,  and 
then  discreetly  retired  with  the  old  man  at  its 
head,  to  a  short  distance.  After  two  or  three 
of  these  journeys  had  been  performed,  the 
traffic  slackened :  no  other  person  required  their 
services.  Coak,  on  the  contrary,  even  during 
summer,  were  generally  in  demand,  in  small 
quantities.  The  mermaidish^ooking  woman 
resumed  her  ordinary  attire.  The  machines 
were  drawn  high  up  on  the  shore ;  and,  after 
a  dissatisfied  glance  at  the  yoimg  ladies  from 
Maydwell,  these  useful  functionaries  departed. 
As  nothing  remarkable  appeared  to  be  going 
on,  the  elderly  ladies  put  up  their  parasols,'  and 
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walked  home  to  their  earlj  dmnerB,  leaving 
the  shore  almost  deserted. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  station 
which  Laura  had  chosen,  an  artist  was  sketch- 
ing the  coast.  The  curve  of  the  bay  was  very 
beautiful  from  this  spot.  The  two  girls  fancied 
that  he  must  catch  a  better  view  than  they  did 
of  the  outline  of  the  white  diff  stretching  out 
to  sea;  but  they  did  not  go  near  enough  to 
disturb  him.  Several  boats  were  hauled  up  on 
the  beach  just  in  front  of  them ;  and  one,  after 
a  considerable  bustle,  had  been  pushed  down 
the  shingly  slope,  and  was  skimming,  with 
spread  sails,  over  the  water.  They  imagined 
he  would  put  it  into  his  picture,  with  the  busy 
group  of  fishermen  in  their  blue  striped  shirts, 
and  trowsers  tucked  up  above  their  knees,  sho- 
ving it  oSy  and  the  bright  waves  bounding  in 
and  dashing  up  to  their  waists. 

At  last,  he  put  up  his  sketchbook^  and  came 
towards  them.     He  was,   perhaps^  the  only 


person  on  the  beaoh  who  liad  not  been  diseoim- 
posed  by  their  appearance ;  but  Sir  Frederick's 
announcement  'of  their  intentions  had  not 
leached  him,  and  he  was  entirely  in  ignorance 
how  much  beauty  and  grace  was  concealed  from 
him,  by  an  intervening  cluster  of  rocks,  until 
he  came  close  to  them. 

Both  parties  were  surprised  and  slightly  em- 
barrassed, on  recognising  each  other.  Laura 
had  perceived,  sooner  than  Clarice,  that  it  was 
Lewis  Pembertonwho  approached  them;  but 
she  did  not  say  anything  to  her  friend; 

She  was  considering  in  her  own  mind  how 
far  such  an  acquaintance  was  likely  to  be 
agreeable  to  her  uncle ;  and  this  idea  probably 
caused  her  deep  blush,  when  the  yoimg  clergy- 
man stopped:  beside  them.  She  had  not  de- 
cided in  the  least  what  Sir  Frederick  would 
think  about  it,  when  she  found  herself  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Lewis. 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  without  any  drawback 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  thus  accidentally. 
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Hie  society  at  his  brother's  house  was  very 
distasteful  to  him ;  and  he  was  not  fond  of  pro* 
miscuons  yisiting.  He  told  Laura  that  the 
only  person  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy at  Fordington,  was  Mr.  Bingley,  the 
Curate,  whose  friendship  he  greatly  valued. 
They  had  the  same  tastes,  and,  in  their  hours 
of  leisure,  found  ample  amusement  in  geologi- 
cal pursuits.  The  rooks  and  fossils  were  very 
curious  there,  and  they  both  frequently  ran  no 
small  risk  of  being  caught  by  the  tide,  while 
they  were  knocking  out  specimens,  and  study- 
ing the  secrets  of  nature,  as  she  revealed  her- 
self to  the  student  of  this,  science  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  coast. 

He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness, 
with  Singley,  the  last  great  landslip  which  had 
taken  place,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  upper 
cliff  had  settled  down  with  the  trees  and  cot- 
tages upon  it,  nearly  to  the  sea  level.  The 
buildings,  though  tottering,  unsafe,  and  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  still  existed,  and  the  trees 
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and  ^iruba  flourished  quite  uninjured  in  their 
new  situation;  while,  above,  a  bare  and 
ghastly  chasm  in  the  &ce  of  the  rock  dis* 
played  whence  the  part  that  had  &tllen  had 
been  forcibly  rent  away.  He  showed  them 
sketches  he  had  taken  of  this  wild  and  singular 
scene. 

His  drawings,  like  his  conversation,  were 
full  of  vigorous  simplicity.  He  seemed  as 
much  at  home  among  the  wonders  of  science, 
and  the  beauties  of  his  native  county,  as  he 
had  done  m  the  cottages  of  the  lane ;  and  told 
them  more  than  th^y  had  yet  heard  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  scenery. 
What  he  had  loved  as  a  boy,  he  now  de- 
scribed with  the  language  of  a  painter  and  a 
poet,  roughly  delineating  on  the  blank  pages  of 
his  book,  as  he  went  on,  the  places  of  which 
he  spoke. 

It  was  just  the  theme  which  suited  with  the 
bright  sea-picture  before  them.  The  sands 
were  now  quiet  and  solitary,  and  the  girls  pro- 
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oeeded  with  their  work,  and  listened  to  him 
undisturbed,  even,  by  the  recollection  that  Sir 
Frederick  Derwent  had  probably  been  for  some 
time  waiting  for  them.  Clarice  remembered  it 
first. 

Lewis  Pemberton  looked  grave  when  she  re- 
minded Laura  of  the  necessity  of  returning. 
'  He  was  probably  thinking  how  little  chance 
existed  of  his  seeing  more  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  passed  the  last  hour  so  pleasantly.  He 
assisted  them  to  collect  their  working  materials, 
and  walked  with  them  across  the  sand  and 
shingles;  but  no  farther.  Though  he  had 
never  had  any  personal  disagreement  with  Sir 
Frederick,  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  him.  They 
l6ft  him  standing  on  the  shore ;  but  his  glance 
followed  Laura's  slight  figure,  till  it  was  lost  to 
sight. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Frederick  had  been  seeking 
for  them  everywhere,  except  in  their  quiet 
resting-place  among  the  rocks.    He  could  not 
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conceive  any  human  beings  remaining  in  one 
spot  so  long.  He  had  enquired  for  them  at  the 
Inn,  and  at  every  shop  in  the  place.  He  had 
fancied  that  he  might  find  them  at  Mrs.  Bing- 
ley^s ; — ^as  if  the  timid  girls  were  not  feeling 
fer  more  at  home  on  the  beach,  with  the  waves 
breaking  gently  at  their  feet,  than  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  stranger.  At  last,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  to  drive  down  the  lane  and  look 
for  them. 

He  was  now  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home  in 
time  for  the  cricket-playing,  that  he  drove  fast 
tiirough  the  lanes,  and  neither  of  his  com- 
panions liked  to  interrupt  him,  by  mentioning 
their  having  seen  Lewis  Pemberton  again. 
They  both  felt  that  this  excuse  for  their  delay 
would  not  put  him  in  a  better  humour.  As  it 
was,  he  soon  talked  himself  into  perfect  good- 
temper,  and  esqplained  to  t^em  that  the  present 
meeting  was  only  one  which  took  place  weekly, 
in  his  grotrnds^  &r  practising  the  game.  There 
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was  not  the  slightest  occasion,  supposing  that 
they  felt  tired,  for  them  to  trouble  themselves 
about  it ;  though,  if  they  liked  to  look  on,  the 
players  would,  of  course,  at  all  times  be  grati- 
fied by  their  presence. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Sir  Frederick  had  met  with  no  diflBloulty  in 
persuading  "Bingley'slads"  to  exchange  books 
for  cricket-bats,  that  evening.  The  grave 
curate  and  his  pretty  wife  did  not  accompany 
them ;  but  the  latter  had  only  consented  to  re- 
main at  home  on  condition  of  her  husband's 
promising  to  bring  her  over  to  the  match  for 
which  these  iilformal  practisings  were  to  pre- 
pare the  Maydwell  eleven,  and  which  was  to 
come  off,  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of 
August.    . 

Not  only  the  chosen  few  who  were  to  up- 
hold the  honour  of  the  recently-established  club, 
were  deeply  anxious  for  the  result  of  the  ap- 
proaching contest.  The  whole  masculine 
population  of  Maydwell  and  Fordington  looked 
upon  it  as  the  great  event  of  the  summer.   The 
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challenge  was  from  an  old  and  celebrated 
cricket-clnb,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county. 
The  game  was  to  be  played  out  in  Maydwell 
Park.  Every  week,  and  very  often,  by  agree- 
ment, on  the  intermediate  days,  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood  congregated  in  the 
pretty,  open  space,  almost  the  only  level  spot 
on  his  property,  which  Sir  Frederick  had  set 
apart  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  upper  windows  of  the  house,  there 
was  a  tolerable  view,  through  the  trees,  of  the 
ground.  Laura  and  Clarice  saw  the  men  in 
their  shirt  sleeves  standing  by  the  wickets, 
while  others,  in  a  wider  circle,  were  waiting 
to  catch  the  ball  wherever  it  might  happen  to 
be  sent,  and  cast  it  back  to  the  bowler.  It  was 
not  a  regular  matoh;  no  particular  costume 
was  adopted.  Some  of  the  players  were  gen- 
tlemen, others,  especially  the  fielders,  were  the 
tradespeople  of  Fordington,  the  farmers'  sons, 
and  the  servants  of  Sir  Frederick's  establish- 
ment. 
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At  this  distance,  they  could  distinguish  no 
one  but  Sir  Frederick,  who  was  taller  than  any 
person  on  the  ground.  He  was  standing  by 
the  wicket,  and  Clarice  watched  for  some  mo- 
Inents  the  active  movements  and  graceful  skill 
of  the  bowler  opposite  to  him.  Every  attitude 
was  a  picture,  and  his  easy  elegance  showed 
him  to  be  a  gentleman ;  but  she  did  not  recog- 
nise him  in  the  least.  He  seemed  to  cast  the 
baU  without  an  effort,  holding  his  hand  low, 
and  sending  it  skimming  over  the  turf,  straight 
in  the  direction  of  the  wicket.  It  was  only  by 
observing  the  even  and  rapid  course  it  described, 
and  hearing  the  shouts  of  approbation  which 
arose  from  the  bystanders,  that  Clarice  per- 
ceived how  artfully  those  apparently  careless 
efforts  were  studied. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  his  antago- 
nist. Sir  Frederick  kept  his  post.  His  vigor- 
ous strokes,  as  he  guarded  his  wicket  and 
parried  the  ball,  sent  it  afar  off,  beyond  the 
circle  of  carefully-levelled  turf.     Often  it  had 
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to  be  sought  for  among  the  trees.  At  last  a^; 
fidie  watched  the  players  with  more  inteiest 
than  she  had  imagined  that  the  game,  of  which 
she  knew  very  little,  could  excite,  a  louder 
shout  than  usual  arose  from  the  spectators. 
She  distinguished  the  words,  "Bravo,  Hd- 
oombe  !"  accompanied  with  clapping  of  hands, 
as  the  graceful  bowler  sent  the  ball  straight  at 
the  wicket,  and  knocked  it  down.  Sir  Fre- 
derick resigned  his  bat,  and  Clarice,  with  a 
feeling  of  mortification  at  his  discomfiture, 
walked  away  from  the  window,  not  having  any 
inclination  to  watch  the  Eector's  achievements 
longer. 

Laura  had  gone  down  to  the  drawingroom 
some  time  previously.  The  afternoon  wbb 
intensely  warm.  Neither  of  them  felt  disposed 
to  encounter  the  heat,  in  order  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  ground. 

The  house  was  unusually  quiet.  Eefresh* 
ments  were  UberaUy  provided  for  aU  comers  in 
a  tent  under  the  trees.    No  one  approachdd 
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the  dwelling*  Even  the  servants,  as  many  as 
Gould  be  spared,  were  gone  forth.  As  they  sat 
in  the  drawingroom,  with  the  windows  open 
to  the  garden,  not  a  sound  but  the  notes  of  the 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
brook,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  two  girls.  The 
cricket-ground  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mansion.  Even  the  dogs  had  followed  their 
master  and  the  grooms,  and  sat  demurely,  like 
arbiters  of  the  game,  watching  its  progress. 
Several    hours    passed    away  without  any 

« 

interruption,  except  a  goodnatured  visit  of  a 
few  minutes  from  the  owner  of  the  house,  to  its 
quiet  solitary  inmates.  .  He  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  come  out ;  but  Laura  declined,  saying 
that  their  ramble  on  the  shore  at  Fordington 
had  fetigued  her.  They  had  amused  them- 
selves with  observing  the  players,  for  some 
time,  from  the  upper  window^,  and  now  pre- 
ferred being  quiet.  She  begged  him  not  to 
disturb  himself  about  them,  but  to  return  to 
the  ground.     After  a  short  delay,  he  consented 

VOL.   I.  M 
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to  leave  them,  saying,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  that  he  should  bring  Holoombe  for  a  cnp 
of  coffee,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Neither  Miss  Derwent  nor  Clarice  made  any 
remark  to  him  or  to  each  other  respecting  this 
announcement  They  probably  considered  that 
he  was  the  master  there,  and  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection coidd  be  alleged  against  his  bringing 
the  clergyman  of  the  place  into  their  society. 
He  was  too  goodhumonred  and  accommodating 
for  them  to  feel  inclined  to  cavil,  after  he  left 
the  room,  at  his  proceedings ;  but  they  were 
not  disposed  to  express  any  satis&ction  at  Mr. 
Holcombe's  being  excepted  from  the  general 
sentence  of  exclusion  passed  upon  visitors. 

They  had  dined  earlier  than  usual  in  the 
afternoon ;  immediately  after  Iheir  return  from 
Fordington.  This  was  the  custom  alwajrs  wh^i 
the  cricketers  met  to  practise.  The  domestics 
were  at  liberty  to  amuse  themselves,  for  the 
evening,  as  it  suited  them.  On  these  poiAts, 
Dixon  understood  her  master's  wishes  perfectly; 
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and  pocovided  all  that  was  necessary  witiiout 
troubling  faim  for  minute  directions.  A  good 
deal  <£  aiixiety  had  been  removed  from  h^ 
mind  when  die  found  that  Miss  Derwent  did 
not  ap{>ear  at  idl  anxious  to  interfere  with  her 
fimctians  as  housekeeper.  Sir  Frederick  had 
peremptorily  checked  the  first  approach 
towards  presumption;  and  had,  at  the  same 
time.,  signified  to  h^  that  he  did  not  wish  any 
aUieration  to  be  made  in  his  usual  habits. 
Open  and  liberal,  but  by  no  means  ostentatious, 
the  table  he  kept  was  one  of  which  he  never 
had  reason  to  be  aahamed,  though  it  perhaps 
lacked  the  epicurean  refinement  of  modem 
luxury.  In  general,  luncheon  was  prepared 
for  Sir  !EVederick's  Mends  in  *  the  house ;  but 
now,  the  seclusion  whidi  his  visitors  still 
sought  to  have  pr^erved,  caused  him  to  order 
all  that  was  required  to  be  provided  out  of 
doors. 

Voices  and  steps  coming  round  the  house, 
warned  Jjaura  that  the  game  was  over.    She 
H  2 
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dosed  her  book  and  looked  slightly  neryons^ 
when  Sir  Frederick  and  Mr.  Holcombe  ap- 
peared at  the  open  window.  They  paused  Ibr 
a  few  moments,  standing  on  the  walk,  and  talk- 
ing about  the  game.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
which  looked  most  or  rather  least  clericaL  Sir 
Frederick  was  in  high  spirite,  and  greatly  com- 
mended  his  friend's  playing.  They  were  both 
confident  of  winning  the  match.  Presently, 
they  walked  off  to  put  away  their  cricket  bats, 
and  somewhat  modify  their  toilets,  in  the  di^- 
rection  of  Sir  Frederick's  apartments. 

Mr.  Holcombe  looked  quite  as  much  like  "a 
gentleman,  when  he  entered  the  drawingroom, 
as  he  had  done  among  the  rustics  on  the  cricket- 
ground.  He  had  laid  aside  the  rather  too  easy 
bearing,  which  Laura  thought  he  had  displayed, 
while  he  stood  talking  with  Sir  Frederick  at 
the  window.  His  object  now  was,  evidently, 
to  make  a  favourable  impression,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  atone  to  the  ladies  for  the  dull  after- 
noon they  had  been  spending.    At   first  he 
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laddressed  himself  principally  to  Miss  Derwent ; 
but  her  shyness  baffled  him.  After  a  time,  he 
turned  to  CSlarice. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  objectionable  in  the 
tone  of  his  conversation.  Miss  Le  Sage  felt 
disposed  to  prefer  it  to  his  sermons,  and  was 
not  sure  of  its  being  less  edifying.  He  had 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  had  observed  what 
came  before  him.  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  pointed,  witty  and  satirical.  He  did  not 
take  the  highest  view  of  his  subject,  but  ex- 
hibited a  considerable  stock  of  information, 
derived  partly  from  books,  partly  from  real 
life.  His  classical  acquirements  had  aided  him 
in  giving  a  purpose  to  his  travels.  Though 
not  a  studious  character,  he  read  the  new  books 
and  reviews  which  came  out,  and  kept  up  a 
general  acquaintance  with  literature. 

Very  little  doubt  assailed  him  as  to  his 
becoming  in  time  a  feivourite  with  Sir  Eirede- 
rick's  guests;  though  he  was  quicksighted 
enough  to  perceive  that  neither  Olarice  who 
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talked  to  him,  nor  Laura  who  vemained  sikiat^ 
was  at  preflent  indined  to  like  hiau  ^Be 
wished  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  he  Kid- 
mired  them  both  exeessively.  The  ohttaoes 
were,  therefor^  on  his  side,  that  he  lAotdd 
force  them  to  ohange  their  opioioii ;  aiDd  heftlt 
oonsiderable  curiosity  as  to  what  had  jM* 
judiced  them  agamst  him. 

ITothing  transpired  to  enlighten  him,  duidttg 
his  dialogue  with  Clarice  respecting  Etrusattki 
tombs  and  Bomftn  antiquities,  ike  Campagill^ 
and  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Though  he  was 
not  guilty  of  saying  anything  Very  (xAffauHy 
the  Bector  eonversed  fluently,  sometimes  elo- 
quently ;  and  listened  with  sufficient  dejfor^^ioe 
to  draw  his  deyer  companion  into  saying  moie 
on  these  subfeots  than  she  intended.  It  wui 
difficult,  familiar  as  she  was  with  the  objeets 
and  places  of  wh^  he  spoke,  the  curioi^s  and 
interesting  relics  of  past  ages,  and  the  gkrkms 
productions  of  immortal  genius,  to  vpe$k  oi 
them  coldly..    Sir  Frederick  seemed  pleased  at 
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tihisir  talking  together ;  and,  now  and  then,  by 
tis  bold  unstudied  egression  of  vigorous  and 
natural  ideas,  conveyed  more,  Clarice  thought, 
in  a  few  words,  than  his  friend's  elaborate  de- 
scriptions. 

♦ 

Mr.  Holoombe  professed  himself  to  be,  like 
Sir  Erederick  Derwent,  a  passionate  lover  of 
music ;  yet,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
jnanoforte  remained  unopened.  His  allusions 
to  her  siq)po8ed  skiU  in  the  science  were  thrown 
away  upon  Clarice.  Laura  did  not  ask  her  to 
sing ;  and  Sir  Frederick,  perceiving  their  disin- 
clination, was  too  goodnatured  to  importune 
ihem.  Perhaps  Holcombe's  raillery  was  not 
quite  forgotten  or  forgiven ;  and  he  was  a  little 
glad  that  his  satirical  Mend  hadno  opportunity 
of  criticising  the  performance  which  had,  he 
declared,  kept  Derwent  a  prisoner  for  the  last 
week,  listening  to  ^^  A  te,  0  cara,"  and  ^^  Son 
vergin  vezzosa,"  till  the  words  or  the  tune 
Wfxe  for  ever  escapiog  from  his  lips. 

Their  visitor  was  a  man  of  too  much  tact  to 
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remain  longer  than  he  felt  certain  .of  his 
welcome.  He  went  away  quite  early,  stopping 
in  the  garden-parlour  to  light  a  cigar,  and 
profiting  by  the  private  walk  through  the 
shrubbery,  which  shortened  the  distance  to  the 
Bectory.  It  was  a  constant  practice  with  Sir 
Frederick  to  walk  home  with  his  Mend.  He 
had  no  excuse  for  brealdng  through  it,  this 
evening;  and  he  bade  Laura  and  Qaiice 
good  night,  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Holr 
combe. 

It  was  neither  of  music  nor  of  cricket  that 
they  conversed,  bb  they  passed  along,  without 
noticing  the  pale  light  of  the  glow-worms  on 
the  bank,  or  the  planets  shining  overhead 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  They  were 
men,  not  boys  or  lovers ;  and,  having  played 
out  their  game,  and  talked  pleasantly  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  the  ladies — as  they  went 
through  the  woods,  they  spoke  about  money. 

It  did  not  appear,  from  the  terms  they  used, 
that  this  was  an  unfamiliar  subject.     They 
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were  well  acquainted,  evidently,  with  each 
other's  circumstances ;  and  it  was  equally  plain 
l^t  these  easy-going  men,  though  treating  of 
them  lightly  enough,  had  had  experience  of 
difficulties — ^that  their  paths  were  not  even  now 
clear  before  them. 

Mr*  Holcombe's  college  debts  had  hung  over 
him  heavily,  Ughtened  only  by  the  expectation 
of  future  preferment  in  the  Church,  until  his 
Mend  offered  him  the  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Maydwell.  He  thought  it  an  ob- 
scure existence  for  a  man  of  his  merits ;  but, 
such  as  it  was,  under  the  pr^ure  of  embar- 
rassment, he  accepted  it  thankftilly ;  allowing 
himself  as  many  indulgences  as  the  income 
Would  justify,  after  he  had  staved  off  such 
demands  as  he  coidd  not  immediately  meet, 
and  liquidated  the  most  urgent. 

Sir  Frederick  Derwent,  also,  had  suffered 
for  many  years  the  pangs  of  hope  deferred, 
without  ever  reconciling  himself  to  the  idea 
that,  until  his  uncle's  widow  died,  he  was  a 

II  5 
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poor  maiL  Like  all  his  laoe,  except  Latira'9 
hiker y  whose  hot  blood  had  beea  poured  out 
on  Ihe  battle-fields  of  his  coimtrj,  in  Westam 
India,  he  had  liyed  very  &st.  His  extrava- 
gances had  not  exactly  anMHinted  to  vibes,  but 
they  had  led  him  to  their  very  verge ;  and 
Mz8.  Derwoit's  death  had  only  oocurredjust 
in  tiihe  to  save  him  from  irremediable  cala- 
mities. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  un&or- 
tnnate  that  he  had  never  had  a  sufficient  shook 
to  sober  him.  He  might  have  been  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man  ever  afterwards,  if  real  mis- 
fortune had  come  upon  him;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  the  world  was  beginning  to  look 
dark  to  the  thoughtless  man  of  pleasure,  hii 
accession  to  fortune  opened  a  new  field  of 
amusement  to  him.  He  settled  down  con- 
tentedly enough  at  the  old  place,  glad  that  it 
was  no  worse,  and  satisfied  with  what,  ten  years 
before,  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  very 
monotonous  existence. 
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'  Hia  horses,  his  oricketing,  the  gay  reception 
giveq*  him  into  the  neighbonihood,  a  thousand 
tnfles,  pccnpied  his  mind.  He  did  not  require 
the  excitement  of  gamhling  x>t  of  the  torf, 
when  it  was  something  new  and  engrossing  to. 
lead  a  respectable  country  life,  and  find  himself 
Ihe  object  of  universal  attention.  Besides  this, 
he  knew,  and  so  did  the  Beetor,  that  part 
pleasures  and  byegone  follies  still  crippled  his 
income ;  and  that  it  would  require  a  length  of 
time  and  the  exercise  of  considerable  forbear- 
ance, to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  heavy 
liabilities  incurred  during  twenty  years'  im- 
patient expectatiob  of  his  inheritance. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  world,  be- 
sides his  lawyer,  fiiUy  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  Sir  Frederick's  affidrs.  That 
person  was  Mr.  Holcombe.  They  had  no  re^ 
serve  <m  these  subjects  witii  each  'other ;  and, 
whatever  his  profession  might  lead  people  to 
espect,  the  Bector  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
troubling  his  Mend  with  serious  advice. 
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They  walked  up  the  village  street^  where  the 
lights  in  the  cottage  windows  were  going  imi^ 
(Hie  after  another,  and  made  a  long  stop  at  tht^ 
Bectory-gatOi  still  talking  with  eaniestnea»  up- 
on matters  of  business.  Sir  Erederick  wou]d 
not  go  in,  as  he  generally  did ;  but  shook  hands 
warmly  with  his  firiend,  as  i^  by  inducing  him 
to  unburden  his  mind,  Holcombe  had  conferred 
a  fitYour  upon  him.  Sir  Erederick  did  not 
whistle  any  Italian  melodies,  on  his  way  home ; 
but  passed  silently  by  the  cottages  which  now 
were  lighted  up  by  the  moon,  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  street,  and  stood  in  a  dark  row  m 
the  other ;  with  no  gleam  shining  through 
the  easements,  except  in  one  or  two  where 
people  were  sitting  up  with  the  sick ;  and  m 
the  public  house,  where  a  good  deal  of  noisgr 
brawling  was  still  kept  up. 

Sir  Frederick  took  no  notice ;  only  walking 
rather  quicker  as  he  passed,  perhaps,  for  fear 
of  being  a  witness  of  any  disorderly  action 
which  it  might  be  troublesome  and  yet  nece^- 
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sai^lXKobeot  When  he  entered  the  grounds, 
Wb  step  became  slower,  and  he  took  two  or 
three  turns  under  the  trees,  before  he  could  get 
rid  oi  ihe  uncomfortable  ideas  his  late  conver* 
sation  had  excited. 

His  companion  was  not  condemned  to  soli^ 
tfiiry  reflection,  after  parting  from  him.  Mrs. 
Holcombe  was  sitting  in  her  dressing-gown; 
waiting  for  her  husband.  She  looked  some^ 
what  curious  as  to  the  cause  of  his  delay  in 
retaming,  and  said,  ratber  sarcasticaUy,  tiiat 
he  must  have  found  Miss  Derwent's  society 
more  agreeable  than  she  had  done. 

He  told  her  that,  either  from  dejection  or 
shyness,  Laura  had  scarcely  spoken.  Miss 
Le  Sage,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  him 
very  agreeable, 

"  You  may  lay  aside  your  fears  about  Sir 
Frederick,  in  that  quarter,  Sophy :  ^'  he  added, 
after  they  had  talked  for  a  little  while,  con- 
descending to  explain  himself  more  clearly. 
"  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the 
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matter,  and  I  doubt  her  being  at  all  the  matoi 
person  to  captivate  Derwent.    She  is  naithar 
silly  nor  artful  enough  to  flatter  him  as  a  man 
nearly  fifty,  old  enough  to  be  her  fitther,  would 
require ;  and  shows  very  plainly,  that  she  is 
not  thinking  about  him  half  so  mudi  as  of  the 
last  opera  or  gallery  of  pictures  she  saw,  in 
Italy.    He  is  a  miserable  coward,  too,  about 
money-matters;  and,  because  he  has  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  considerable  amount  of  debt, 
thinks  himself  fettered  for  life.     Instead  of 
talking  about  these  girls  and  their  music,  he  has 
been  gomg  through  the  statistics  of  his  pro- 
perty, all  the  way  home,  and  is  thinking  of  a 
journey  to  London,  next  week,  to  consult  his 
lawyer.     I  daresay,  in  point  of  fact,   he  is 
tired   of  being  quiet,   and  wants  a  change. 
With  his  careless  habits,  and  a  heavy  load  of 
encumbrances,  he  will  be  in  serious  difficulties,, 
if  he  does  not  take  warning,  before  many 
years  are  past    Lady  Fortescue  has  ten  thou- 
sand times  a  better  chance,  just  now,  than  the 
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handsomest  girl  in  England.  I  always  told 
you  ^t  it  was  lidioulous  to  encourage  Pene- 
lope in  expecting  proposals  from  a  man  who 
oould  not  possihly  keep  up  Maydwell  Place, 
without  either  making  retrenchments,  the  very 
thought  of  which  he  abhors,  or  gaining  by 
maniage  a  considerable  addition  to  his  income. 
Depend  upon  it,  old  Derwent  is  not  in  the  least 
likely,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  and  marry  a  girl  without  fortime ! '' 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 


Lewis  Fbhbebtok  would  never  have  endured 
the  life  lie  led  at  Languard^  if  it  had  not  be^i 
for  the  love  he  entertained  for  the  place  itself; 
above  all,  for  the  garden,  where  he  exercised 
almost  unlimited  authority.  Boger  and  Be- 
becca  never  set  foot  there.  The  tiger-lilies  had 
blossomed  and  faded ;  and  now  the  hollyhocks 
were  coming  into  blow,  under  the  high  wall, 
without  having  their  bright  colours  blasted  by 
the  evil  eye  of  the  master  of  the  mansion.  If 
he  had  known  the  pleasure  Lewis  took  in  their 
beauty,  and  the  solace  these  dumb  companions 
afforded,  amidst  the  daily  and  hourly  vexations 
of  his  brother's  existence,  this  jealous,  narrow- 

• 

minded  motbal  would  have  rooted  up  every 
flower  in  the  borders. 
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But  he  cared  so  little  for  such  innocait  plea- 
sures that  it  never  occurred  to  him,  when  the 
old  green  door  in  the  passage  swung  to  after 
Lewis,  that  the  young  man  felt  a  load  fisdl  from 
his  shoulders.  A  few  steps  farther,  and  light 
and  liberty,  sweet  sounds  and  pleasant  odours, 
welcomed  him  from  the.  garden.  The  hum- 
ming of  the  bees,  the  twitter  of  the  sparrows, 
the  sweeter  melody  of  the  robin  and  other 
songsters  among  the  bushes,  were  the  only 
voices  of  his  home  which  were  not  discordant 
to  his  ears. 

There  was  no  wrangling  and  disputing  among 
the  plants,  as  he  passed  from  one  to  another,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  though  they  seemed 
waiting  for  the  refreshing  shower  he  threw 
over  them.  The  shadows  are  creeping  on; 
another  half-hour,  and  they  will  fall  over  the 
whole  space  enclosed  by  the  high  walls  of  the 
house  and  garden.  Have  patience  a  little 
longer,  pretty  flowerets,  on  which  the  sun 
diines  latest,  and  your  turn  will  arrive.    You 
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may  be  certain  your  kind  master  will  not  ne- 
glect you ! 

There  seems  some  danger  of  it,  neyertheless, 
this  evening.  Lewis  is  unusually  absent.  He 
is  walking  up  and  down,  slowly  and  sadly. 
The  flowers  do  not  exercise  their  ordinary 
power  to  comfort  him.  He  does  not  even  notioe 
that  the  tendrils  of  the  jessamine  have  come 
un&stened  from  the  wall  over  the  window,  nor 
ttoop  to  pluck  the  few  dead  leaves  from  his 
&vourite  myrtle,  nor  look  to  see  how  richly  it 
is  coming  into  flower.  Something  has  ruffled 
his  temper,  and  he  cannot  smooth  down  the 
angry  spirit  which  is  swelling  and  chafing 
within  him. 

Many  circumstances  in  that  house  constantly 
arise  to  cross  his  humour ;  and  he  is  by  nature 
passionate.  In  general,  he  has  acquired  great 
oommand  over  his  temper,  but  it  is  purchased 
by  severe  struggles.  If  ha  were  more  &ult- 
less, — ^if  he  did  not  so  very  deeply  deplore  the 
taint  of  sin  in  his  own  nature, — ^he  would  not 
tolerate  the  revolting  selfishness  of  his  brother. 
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Even  now,  when  he  is  pausing  in  his  custo- 
mary pleasant  labours,  the  thoughts  return 
which  he  has  striven  vainly  to  chase  away. 
Bis  young  brow  is  darkened  and  clouded  with 
ireful  emotion.  He  walks  hurriedly  to  and  fro ; 
not  looking  at  the  flowers — not  seeing  the 
bright  sunset.  Churlish  words,  unwarrantable 
^isinuations,  are  rankling  at  his  heart.  Shall 
he  go  in  at  once,  and  say  to  his  brother ;  ^^  I 
l^ye  borne  with  you  too  long  akeady.  Seek 
otttfmother  minister  for  your  wretched,  uncared- 
for  pwple,  who  will  do  his  hard  labour  for  the 
penurious  wages  you  must  accord  him, — ^not 
from  love^  as  I  have  done.  All  is  at  an  end 
between  us  ?  " 

His  brother  had  sinned  against  him  deeply. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Most  people 
would  have  saidi  it  showed  a  poor  spirit  in 
Lewis  to  forgive  him  as  often  as  he  had  done ; 
bat,  at  the  moment  when,  with  angry  resolves 
in  his  mind,  he  advanced  towards  the  door, 
and  prepared  to  go  in  and  tell  him  that  the 
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measure  of  his  endurance  was  brimftil  and 
oyerflowing, — a  voice  seemed  to  say  in  his  ear, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  implacable  !  Not  seven 
times,  but  seventy  times  seven,  thou,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  must  forgive  him ;  and  try 
to  turn  him  and  his  household  back  from  their 
evil  ways." 

He  almost.feared  that  some  dreadful  doom 
would  &11  upon  the  old  house,  if  he,  the  only 
one  who  honoured  God  beneath  its  roo^  were 
to  take  up  his  staff,  shake  off  the  dust  from  his 
feet,  and  leave  it.  He  stepped  back  a  few 
paces,  and  looked  up  attentively  at  the  dark 
building.  Its  high  fantastic  peaks  and  gables 
rose  up  in  irregular  but  picturesque  outlines, 
throwing  deep  shadows  over  the  garden.  The 
sweet  white  jessamine,  in  a  perfect  shower  of 
snowy  blossoms,  gleamed  out  from  the  sheltered 
recesses  of  the  antique  windows.  The  climb- 
ing roses  mounted  to  the  very  tops  of  the  great 
stacks  of  chimneys.  The  martins,  whose 
coming  he  had  welcomed  as  a  signal  of  good 
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luck,  were  teaohing  their  young  brood  to  fly 
from  the  nest  they  had  inhabited  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer,  above  the  niche 
where  stood  the  barrel  to  catch  the  rain  water 
from  the  pipes,  and  an  old  pump  which  saved 
him  the  inconvenience  of  fetching  water  for 
his  flowers. 

As  he  watohed  the  young  &mily  ixymg 
their  Wings,  with  the  parents  encouraging  their 
flight,  luring  them  by  short  stages  from  bush  to 
bush,  and  finally  allowing  them  to  roost,  for 
one  night  more,  in  the  nest  which,  now, 
closely  as  they  were  packed  together,  could 
scarcely  contain  them,  Lewis  remembered  his 
own  father  and  mother,  at  present  resting  in 
the  burial-yard  of  the  little  church,  where, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  he  officiated.  They  had 
been  good,  homely  sort  of  people,  who  lived  in 
a  plain  way,  and  did  not  seek  to  rise  above 
respectability  of  station.  Eoger  was  very  jea- 
lous of  his  younger  brother's  being  sent  to 
college,  while  he  stayed  at  home  and  assisted 
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in  the  management  of  the  fsurm.  Their  dis- 
positions were  yery  different,  and,  every  year, 
the  dissimilarity  enereased.  While  the  one 
brother  profited  by  each  opportunity  to  elevate 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  learning,  the  other 
doggedly  refused  to  improve  his  feculties  in 
anyway;  and  grew  up  as  clownish  as,  and  more 
illiberal  than,  any  labourer  on  his  father's  land. 
The  old  people  sighed  over  the  contrast,  and 
wished  the  lads  were  more  alike.  Lewis  came 
home  a  little  too  much  of  the  gentleman  and 
scholar  to  suit  them ;  but  even  parental  affec- 
tion and  the  want  of  cultivation  in  their  own 
minds,  did  not  blind  them  to  the  fact  that 
Boger  was,  as  his  father  said,  ^^  plaguy  rough." 
Mrs.  Derwent,  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  appre- 
ciated her  younger  nephew,  and  made  him 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  the  HalL  AU  par- 
ties looked  upon  him  as  provided  for;  and  his 
brother  never  heard  the  bells  of  Maydwdl 
Church  ringing,  without  a  feding  of  jealousy 
at  Lewis's  approaching  ind^ndence. 
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And  now  the  good  old  couple  were  sleeping 
tranquilly,  he  trusted ;  without  a  pang  for  the 
deep  mortifications  which  it  was  his  brother's 
pleasure  to  inflict  upon  him.  It  needed, 
perhaps,  every  inducement  to  patience  which 
he  could  bring  together,  to  strengthen  him  in 
his  resolution  to  bear  and  forbear;  for  he 
finishBd  watering  his  flowers  hurriedly,  and 
then^  passing  through  a  door  in  the  wall,  after 
washing  his  hands  at  the  pump  in  the  angle  of 
the  building,  he  went  round  the  back  of  the 
house,  to  a  broad  terrace  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  of  which  from  a  boy  he  had  been  fond, 
and  which  had  lately  become  a  more  favourite 
walk  with  him,  than  ever. 

This  long  avenue,  planted  on  each  side  with 
elms,  had  once  been  an  approach  to  the  house, 
but  it  was  now  disused  and  grass-grown.  He 
had  often,  in  former  times,  come  home  that 
way  from  Maydwell  Place.  A  very  shady 
track,  still  serviceable  for  carts,  wound  down 
the  hill  and  through  ike  valley ;  but  Lewis  did 
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not  descend.  He  kept  high  up  on  the  brow, 
and  walked  backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
tall  trees,  with  the  wind  sighing  through  their 
branches.  It  was  very  seldom,  so  near  the  sea, 
and  in  that  elevated  situation,  that,  even  in 
the  summer  evenings,  they  remained  perfectly 
still. 

Below,  in  the  valley,  ftdl  in  sight,  was  the 
old  mansion  among  the  woods,  where  so  many^ 
pleasant  hours  of  his  past  life  had  been  spent, 
but,  which,  now,  there  seemed  little  chance  of 
his  re-entering.  The  clear  hue  of  the  northern 
sky  showed  plainly  the  outline  of  the  hills, 
which,  rising  high  immediately  behind  the 
house,  fell  away  on  either  side,  letting  in 
vistas  of  the  blue  distance.  Lewis  knew  well 
every  field-footpath,  every  grassy  hollow  of  the 
downs.  The  castellated  peaks  of  the  hills, 
more  than  one  of  which  had  been  a  fortified 
camp,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  trees  above 
his  head ;  but  he  did  not  watch  the  simlight 
departing    from    the    heights,    the    shadows 
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deepening  in  the  hollows.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  one  spot,— the  gravelled  terrace- walk  in 
front  of  the  windows  of  Maydwell  Place, — ^and, 
even  of  this,  his  observation  was  limited  to 
the  small  space  occupied  by  two  figures  hardly 
distinguishable,  —  tiny  dark  specks  moving 
slowly  along  it,  from  end  to  end. 

He  seemed  to  find  some  mysterious  satisfac- 
tion  in  regulating  his  pace  by  theirs,  turning 
when  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  following 
them  with  his  eyes.  Nothing  else  w  stirring 
in  the  landscape.  The  cattle  were  lying  down, 
or  driven  home  from  the  meadows.  The  sheep 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  were  quiet  in  their 
fold.  Only  the  ever-restless  boughs  of  the 
elm-trees,  himself,  and  those  dark  spots  on  the 
terrace,  were  still  in  motion* 

Gradually  the  shadows  of  evening  stole  on. 
The  sharp  outline  of  the  hills  seemed  to  grow 
more  defined,  but  all  intermediate  objects 
became  indistinct.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  keenest  vision  to  detect  whether 

VOL.  I.  N 
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any  one  was  still  walking  on  the  terrace  at 
MaydwelL  Most  likely  it  was  deserted;  for 
a  chill  mist  was  rising  up  from  the  brook  and 
the  lowlands,  and  creeping  on  among  the  trees ; 
and  lights  were  twinkling  from  the  windows  of 
the  lower  story  of  the  mansion. 

Lewis  Pemberton  walked  up  and  down  for 
more  than  an  hour  longer.  His  impatience 
seemed  quieted  by  the  serene  aspect  of  the 
hills — of  the  evening  sky — ^perhaps,  most  of 
all,  by  the  starry  sparks,  which,  as  every  other 
object  became  fainter,  gleamed  more  strongly 
forth,  among  the  thick  plantations.  It  was 
not  the  first  evening  that  he  had  waited  and 
watched  for  those  glancing  lights.  He  seemed 
scarcely  able  now  to  go  to  his  task-work, 
without  pacing  the  elm-tree  walk  in  the  dusk, 
and  perhaps  drawing  inspiration  from  them. 

He  wrote  page  after  page  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  when  he  got  back  to  his  own  room. 
All  his  irefril  passions  were  now  subdued.  He 
was  able  to  give  himself  entirely  to  the  subject 
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wliich  claimed  his  attention,  and  the  literary 
labours  through  which  he  looked  forward  to 
freeing  himself  from  what  was  fast  becoming 
the  intolerable  burden  of  his  brother's  grudging 
hospitality,  Lewis  resolved  to  bear  with  him 
as  long  as  possible,  and  earnestly  desired  to 
part  in  amity;  but  a  time,  he  foresaw,  was 
coming,  struggle  as  he  might  and  would,  when 
he  feared  that  the  heart  of  flesh  within  him 
would  yield  to  the  temptation  which  was  daily 
and  hourly  recurring,  and  prompt  him  to  give 
back  scorn  for  scorn. 

Truly,  as  the  wise  man  says,  the  first  angry 
word  is  like  the  letting  forth  of  water.  The 
flood  grows  and  gathers,  till  none  may  stay 
its  course ;  and,  of  all  bitterness,  that  which 
accumulates  in  the  hearts  of  near  kindred, 
where  love  sitteth  not  by  the  hearth,  is  most 
intense.  Brother  cannot  part  with  brother, 
and  say,  "  It  is  aU  over  between  us  !  Hence- 
forth, let  us  take  no  thought  for  each  other." 
A  sort  of  family  compact  binds,  and,  at  the 
N  2 
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same  tiine,  perpetually  galls  them.  Violated 
duties,  childish  reminiscences,  however  great 
the  provocation  to  disregard  them,  haunt  those 
who  have  sprung  £rom  one  parent  stock.  To 
the  tender  conscience  of  Lewis  Pemherton,  the 
foreboding  weight  of  bitter  self-reproach  which 
he  knew  must  be  his  portion,  however  long- 
mxSermg  he  had  hitherto  been,  if  he  allowed 
the  evil  spirit  to  predominate  in  the  counsels  of 
his  heart,  was  ahnost  constently  present.  What- 
ever  might  be  Eoger's  faults,  his  own,  he  felt, 
would  be  greater,  if,  knowing  what  was  right, 
he  fell  short  of  it  in  practice,  and  permitted 
unchristian  animosity  to  subsist  between  them, 
as  long  as,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  forbear- 
ance, he  could  remain  at  peace  with  his 
brother. 

It  was  very  late  before  he  went  to  bed. 
Eebecca  Pemberton's  flock  mattress  and  coarse 
home-spun  sheets,  were  indiflferent  to  one  who 
had  a  spirit  resolute  to  endure  all  hardships 
which  a  manly  heart  could  brook,  joined  to  a 
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self-denying,  earnest  piety  which  repressed  the 
pride  of  his  nature.  The  little  garret-chamber 
assigned  to  him,  wretchedly  furnished  as  it  was, 
still  looked  out  pleasaatly  upon  the  sloping 
fields  of  Languard.  He  could  see,  from  the 
hill-top  where  the  house  stood,  the  vaUey 
whereon  he  had  gazed  so  long  in  the  twilight ; 
but  there  were  no  bright  specks  burning  now, 
to  point  out  the  exact  position  of  the  mansion* 
All  was  dark  and  quiet. 

His  deep  was  profoundly  tranquil ;  such  as 
childhood  rejoices  in,  and  those  only  experience, 
in  after  life,  who  undergo,  during  the  day, 
severe  mental  or  bodily  toil.  He  woke  early, 
and,  after  a  long,  silent  gaze  at  the  blue  hills 
and  the  broad,  sweeping  shadows  on  the  downs 
and  in  the  valley,  he  went  back  to  his  work 
again.  The  household,  though  they  rose  be- 
times, were  not  stirring,  and  the  flowers  seemed 
hardly  awakened  from  their  dewy  slumbers. 
Large  drops  bowed  down  their  soft  petals,  and 
the  shadows  fell  over  the  ground  which  still 
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remamed  moist  at  their  roots,  where  he  had 
watered  it,  the  night  before.  Lewis  did  not 
linger.  He  had  a  task  to  be  completed  in  a 
given  time ;  and  the  wish  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
m^it  with  the  Editor  of  the  periodical  in  which 
his  papers  appeared,  combined  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nearer  and  more  highly-prised  gratifi- 
cation than  literary  &me  or  profit  could  afford, 
to  make  him  pursue  his  labour  diligently. 

It  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to  lay  aside 
his  pen,  and  join  his  brother  and  his  brother's 
wife  at  break&st.  The  table  was  laid  in  a  sort 
of  hall,  or  common  room,  where  most  of  the 
business  of  the  family  and  of  the  &rm  was  tran-^ 
sacted..  There  were  some  curious  carvings  of  old 
oak,  blackened  by  age,  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
in  the  pannelled  wainscot.  The  floors  were  of  the 
same  material,  but  worm-eaten,  and  sorely  decay- 
ed, ^e  doors  of  a  large  antique  cabinet,  which 
an  antiquary  would  have  considered  priceless, 
(and  which,  undoubtedly,  if  one  had  penetrated 
within  the  inhospitable  domain  of  Languard, 
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and  affixed  any  &ncy  value  to  it,  Boger  Fem- 
berton  would  not  have  hesitated  about  selling 
to  him,  though,  it  had  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
in  the  femily,)  were  open,  revealing  a  number 
of  hard  skim-milk  cheeses.  Flitches  of  bacon 
hung  in  tiie  wide  chmiiey,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  hal&e£Baced  coat-of-arms,  which  occupied 
tiie  centre  of  the  carving  in  their  vicinity. 

Despite  these  household  stores,  the  table  was 
spread  with  a  niggardly  hand.  There  was  no 
rich,  sweet  cream,  no  bright,  yellow  butter,  such^ 
as  the  dairy-&rm  might  have  been  expected  to 
famish;  no  homely  but  substantial  loaf  of 
wholesome  bread,  inviting,  by  its  dimensions, 
the  attacks  of  the  guests  at  the  board.  Tea, 
such  as  only  the  meanest-minded  women  know 
how  to  distil  from  the  precious  produce  of  the 
village  shop,  flavoured  with  thin  blue  milk  and 
brown  sugar ;  a  stale  loa^  salt  butter,  and  sour 
looks,  were  all  that  welcomed  Lewis  Fember- 
ton  at  his  brother's  table. 

For  a  time^  after  his  morning  greeting  was* 
uttered,  no  one  spoke.    Boger  appeared  sulky. 
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Bebecca  pushed  her  brother-in-law's  cup  to- 
wards him.  He  ate  of  what  was  before  hixn^ 
QBd  rose  up  as  soon  as  the  unsatis&ctorj  repast 
was  oyer,  to  go  back  to  his  writing ;  bat  he 
was  not  to  escape  so  easily. 

As  Bebecca  turned  the  key  of  the  tea-chest, 
with  a  sharp  jerk,  and  replaced  it  in  her  pocket, 
her  husband  said*^ 

"  You  must  be  made  of  money,  Lewis,  to 
waste  it,  as  you  do.  What  business  is  it  of 
yours  to  be  meddling  with  my  cottages  ?  Am 
I  the  elder  brother,  and  master  of  this  house, 
or  you  ?  I  shall  begin  to  doubt  it,  if  you  go 
on  in  this  fashion.  Who  ordered  those  filthy 
plasterers  to  whiten  over  the  walls  of  the 
tenements  at  Wood  End  ?  Let's  have  no  more 
of  this  kind  of  interference ;  or  you  and  I  may 
chance  to  quarrel." 

Lewis  answered  him  very  quietly. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  what  I  have  done  has  dis- 
pleased you,  Eoger ;  but,  if  we  are  not  to 
quarrel — ^which  no  one  desires  more  than  I  do 
—you  must  adopt  a  different  manner.    I  did 
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not  trouble  you  about  the  state  of  the  cottagea 
in  question,  because  I  remembered  how  oxir 
last  argument  on  the  subject  ended,  and  wished 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  same  unpleasant-^ 
ness.  Since  you  are  put  to  no  expencer,  I  can- 
not conceive  your  making  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  my  laying  out  a  few  pounds  of  what 
is  my  own,  in  getting  rid  of  the  infection  left 
by  the  fever,  which,  otherwise,  would  hang  for 
months  about  the  miserable  hovels  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  visiting." 

^^  Your  own  money !"  said  Boger,  coarsely. 
"  One  would  think,  to  hear  you  talk,  Lewis, 
that  you  were  the  Bector  of  Maydwell  I  Hol- 
combe  calls  you  a  meddling  prig  for  your  pains, 
and  abuses  you,  as  you  deserve,  for  thrusting 
yourself  into  his  parish.  I  can't  understand 
what  takes  you  there.  That  old  humbugging 
widow  Farleigh  dropped  me  a  curtsey,  for- 
sooth ;  as  if  I  would  go  a  step  out  of  my  way 
to  help  her  to  put  Derwent's  cottage  to  rights  I 
I'll  be  bound,  as  you  are  so  flush  of  cash,  she 

N  5 
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got  the  monej  from  yon  to  do  it  up ;  for  tbe 
]daee  was  all  set  in  order.*^ 

^'  Ko  r'  said  Lewis,  a  glow  d  pleasure  illu- 
mirmting  his  dark  features.  *'  I  hare  been  to 
see  her,  when  the  children  were  ill ;  hut  I  did 
not  giye  her  money.  Oar  own  peoj^e  are  too 
much  in  want  of  the  little  I  can  spare.  Sir 
Frederick  Derwent  mnst  have  had  this  done. 
I  am  glad  he  thought  of  it." 

^^  It  was  time,  certainly :"  said  Boger,  who 
could  perceiye  the  mote  in  his  neighbour's  eye 
plainly,  though  the  beam  was  in  his  owq. 
'^  You  could  see  daylight  through  the  cracks  in 
the  walls,  as  you  rode  past,  and  the  stagnant 
water  about  the  place  was  enough  to  breed 
the  fever.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Lewis.  It 
doesn't  answer  to  file  your  own  nest,  and  go 
about  teaching  the  country-people  what  a 
sinner  I  am;  putting  discontented  notions 
into  their  heads  concerning  the  state  in  which 
it  is  the  Lord's  pleasure,  not  mine,  to  place 
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them.  Pm  gdck  to  death  of  it ;  and  the  long, 
and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  that,  either 
you  must  keep  to  teaching  the  children  their 
catechism— which,  in  my  day,  instructed 
people  not  to  covet ; — and  preach  resignatioia, 
not  rebellion,  to  the  labourers;  or  the  ricks 
will  be  in  a  blaze,  and  your  other's  house 
burning  about  your  ears,  the  first  long  night 
of  winter  I" 

Lewis  turned  somewhat  red,  as  his  brother's 
voice  rose ;  but  he  kept  down  his  temper. 

"  No  more  of  this,  Boger  I"  he  said,  impera- 
tively. "  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  if  the 
ricks  are  fired,  what  provocation  the  men  have 
had.  It  is  not  I  that  teach  them  their  wretched 
condition.  Penury  stares  them  in  the  face. 
You  think,  because  you  have  no  one  to  control 
you,  that  you  can  stint  them  of  their  wages, 
give  them  chaff  and  rubbish  for  gri^t,  and  let 
them  live  in  dens  you  would  deem  unfit  for 
cattle.     Do  not  quarrel  with  those,  who,  seeing 
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&rther  than  yourself  striye  to  ayert  the  evil 
day,  which  will  too  surely  come  at  last." 

Eoger  Pemberton,  as  was  usually  the  case 
when  his  brother  spoke  firmly,  did  not  contra- 
dict him.  He  knew  that  Lewis  was  very 
popular ;  and  some  fear  of  the  ill  wiU  hi&  con- 
duct justified,  made  him  in  reality  anxious  to 
keep  his  brother's  influence  on  his  own  side. 
Lewis  was,  indeed,  the  guardian  angel  of  his 
Other's  house.  It  was  the  man's  captious  and 
overbearing  temper  that  rendered  him  insulting. 
When  his  adversary  turned  upon  him,  he  drew 
in  his  horns,  and  crept  back  like  a  snail  into 
his  shell. 

Lewis  was  glad  when  he  saw  that,  for  this 
time,  the  danger  was  over.  He  had  not 
quarrelled  with  his  brother.  Eoger  went  off  to 
his  fields,  grumbling,  and  probably  venting  his 
peat-up  ill  humoJ  upon  every  per«.n  lith 
whom  he  could  more  safely  indulge  it,  than 
towards    his    high-spirited    younger    brother. 
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Meanwhile,  the  latter  returned  to  his  quiet 
book-room,  which  he  had  furnished  on  his  re- 
turn from  college,  and  wrote  on  for  several 
hours,  scarcely  altering  his  posture  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

There  was  only  just  time  for  him  to  catch 
the  post  at  Fordington,  when  his  labour  was 
ended.  He  sealed  his  dispatches,  and  set  off 
across  the  fields  at  a  rapid  pace,  with  his  brow 
clear  of  the  clouds  which  had  hung  over  it  in 
the  morning.  The  slumbering  street  of  the 
little  town  had  not  yet  been  roused  by  the 
transit  of  the  mail,  nor  by  a  visit  from  Sir 
Frederick  Derwent.  He  had  been  for  the  last 
week  in  London.  Fordington  was  in  the  dul- 
lest stage  of  its  existence  without  him.  The 
lodgers  and  shopkeepers  had  not  even  the  hope 
of  seeing  him  to  keep  up  their  spirits ;  and 
though  Clarice  and  Laura  often  passed  through, 
on  their  way  to  the  beach,  their  movements 
were  so  quiet  that  the  inquisitive  inhabitants 
of  the  watering-place  had  nearly  given  up 
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looking  after  them.  There  was  no  fign  to 
mark  whether  the  little  poney-carriage,  in 
which,  since  Sir  Frederick's  leaying  home,  they 
had  amused  themselves,  according  to  his 
suggestion,  by  driving  about  the  lanes,  had 
appeared  in  the  street  that  day  or  not 
^  dipped  U.  packet  ttao^  ae  dit 

made  for  the  purpose  in  the  window  of  the 
post-office,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  at  having 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  his  undertaking.  All  the 
independence  he  enjoyed  arose  from  his 
writings ;  and  he  had  also  the  hope  that  they 
were  aiding  in  the  great  work  which  occupied 
the  earnest  spirits  of  the  time ;  that  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  poor.  Far  from 
thinking  thathe  was  throwing  a  firebrand  among 
those  who  were  already  ripe  for  any  kind  of 
mischief,  Lewis  knew  that  the  only  mode  of 
pacifying  them  lay  in  the  conviction  which  was 
beginning  to  spread,  that  the  rights  and  claims 
of  the  lower  orders  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  their  richer  brethren ;  and  that  there  were 
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great  aaid  good  men,  M^alking  like  the  giants  of 
old  upon  the  earth,  and  taking  note  of  their 
sufferings. 

He,  by  his  writings,  was  working  for  the 
same  end  towards  which  the  labours  of  public 
orators  and  politiciani^  tended  ;  and  it  was  in 
his  power  to  give  data  upon  which  others  might 
reason  and  I^islate. 

Not  in  cold  didactic  phrases,  but  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  the  warmest  love  to  suffering 
humanity,  this  earnest-minded  man  penned  the 
truthM  record  of  what  was  daily  and  hourly 
passii^  around  him.  Without  particularising 
people  or  places,  Lewis  stated  £Eicts ;  and  the 
pictures  he  drew  from  the  rural  life  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  west  were  recognised  from  end 
to  end  of  the  agricultural  district,  as  bearing 
the  stamp  of  truth  in  every  line ;  while,  in 
more  distant  parts  q{  England,  the  practical 
men  of  the  times,  the  studious  philosopher,  and 
the  busy  merchant,  read  in  his  stirring  nar- 
ratives a  startling  lesson,  warning  each  in  his 
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vocation  to  fulfil  his  share  of  duty,  and  avert 
the  evils  which  every  day  were  drawing 
nearer. 

Over  the  wide  pastoral  downs,  white  with 
flocks,  Arcadian  in  their  beauty;  where  the 
villages  nestled  in  the  hollows  of  the  valleys ; 
and  to  the  unobservant  eye  all  seemed  peaceful 
security,  himg  a  heavy  cloud  of  despondency. 
Gloomy  views  of  religion,  engendered  by 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  fed  by  neglect, 
embittered  instead  of  softening  the  mood  of  the 
people.  The  sternest  &naticism  was  encouraged 
in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  creed ;  and  dis- 
sent and  insubordination  to  the  ruling  powers 
in  Church  and  State,  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether. 

Lewis  felt  that  while  such  abject  poverty, 
hardened  immorality,  and  heathenish  ignorance 
as  he  constantly  witnessed,  debased  the  cottages  of 
the  peasantry;  while,  with  regard  to  their  rights 
and  sufferings,  there  existed  in  the  homes  of  the 
upper  classes,  carelessness  like  Sir  Frederick's, 
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— ^selfish  indiflference  likehisbrother's,— he  could 
not  be'silent.  Nor  did  lie  leave  the  mournful 
tale  incomplete— €1  mere  vague  catalogue  of 
evil,  without  a  moral  to  point  it.  It  remained 
for  him,  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel — a  Preacher 
of  the  law  of  Universal  Love,  to  show  that,, 
while  it  was  never  promised  that  on  this 
earth  all  should  be  equal,  but  on  the  contrary 
plaiiily  said  that  the  poor  should  never  cease 
from  the  land — ^it  was  also  declared  that  the 
labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the 
meek  and  lowly  should  inherit  blessings  denied 
to  the  proud  in  spirit ; — ^above  all,  that  it  was 
the  highest  and  most  glorious  privilege  of  the 
rich  to  alleviate  the  woes  of  the  poor;  the 
Great  King's  Messengers  to  this  lower  world. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 


Matdwell  Place,  during  Sir  Frederick's  ab- 
sence, had  been  as  tranquil  a  sojourn  as  Laura 
could  desire.  Even  Mrs.  Holcombe,  after  one 
or  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  re-establishing  the  sociable  intercourse 
formerly  carried  on  between  the  Bectory  and 
the  Hall.  The  two  girls  amused  themselves 
with  rambling  about  the  lanes  on  foot,  or 
driving  in  the  little  poney-carriage ;  and  spent 
the  long  afternoons  principally  in  the  open 
air. 

They  were  enjoying  the  sea-breeze  upon  the 
sands,  this  evening,  and  congratulating  them- 
selves on  having  tired  out  the  curiosity  oi  the 
inmates  of  the  watering-place.  Eventhebathing- 
woman,  and  the  old  man  who  took  care  of  the 
horse  and  the  machines,  had  ceased  to  look 
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after  them.  The  stale  cakes  had  remained  in 
the  confectioner's  window,  ever  since  Sir  Frede- 
rick Derwent  went  up  to  town. 

In  spite  of  her  appreciation  of  the  pleasures 
of  solitude,  Laura  Derwent  looked  more  than 
once  earnestly  along  the  shore,  as  if  she  ex- 
pected some  person  to  join  them.  It  was  not 
towards  Fordington  that  her  glances  involim- 
tarily  turned,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  lane 
£ui;her  down  the  coast,  and  winding  imdemeath 
a  steep  acoUvity,  on  whose  summit  wed  the 
distant  trees  overhanging  the  old  house  of  Lan- 
guard.  She  started,  but  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed neither  surprise  nor  displeasure,  when, 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  Lewis  Femberton 
approached  and  spoke  to  her. 

The  present  was  but  one  of  many  oppor- 
tunities which  had  lately  occurred  for  their 
being  together.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
poney  would  never  have  been  induced  to  pasi^ 
the  white  railings  by  the  brook,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  of  Languard,  the  first  time  ihsA 
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Clarice  attempted  to  drive  him,  without  having 
a  servant  in  attendance, — ^if  Lewis  Pemberton 
had  not  seen  their  distress,  and  come  to  their 
assistance.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  wheel- 
barrow turned  up  and  left  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  narrow  cross-country  lanes,  had  frightened 
the  obstinate  little  animal,  he  had  led  Dew- 
drop  up  one  steep  hill  and  down  another,  part- 
ing from  them  only  when  his  services  became 
imnecessary,  Clarice  even  fancied  that  Laura 
regretted  her  having  driven  on  so  rapidly  when 
they  came  to  level  ground.  Once  or  twice,  she 
had  reverted  to  the  conversation  they  were 
holding  at  the  time,  and  wished  that  sh  e  had 
heard  more  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  opinions. 
It  did  her  good,  Laura  said,  to  listen  to  him. 

They  sometimes  met  the  yoimg  clergyman 
when,  engaged  in  his  rounds  of  parochial  duty^ 
he  visited  the  scattered  cottages  on  the  hill- 
sides, or  deep  down  in  the  intricate  valleys. 
He  would  then  join  them  for  a  few  moments, 
while  they    slowly    ascended  some  sharp  ac- 
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clivity,  or  guide  the  poney  down  the  precipitous 
pitches  which  it  particularly  dreaded  descend- 
ing. 

He  was  the  only  person,  excepting  herself, 
to  whom  Clarice  had  ever  heard  her  friend 
mention  the  loss  of  her  parents.  She  had  told 
him  how  constantly  present  this  grief  was  to 
her,  and  asked  him,  with  touching  humility, 
whether  there  could  be  anything  wrong  in  its 
indulgence.  It  seemed  to  her  shocking  that 
time  should  eyer  lessen  her  sorrow  for  those 
of  whom  she  was  bereft.  Then  she  repeated 
to  him  traits  of  their  virtues,  of  their  devotion 
to  her,  and  of  the  happiness  she  had  enjoyed 
with  them  in  Italy — ^Mrs.  Derwent^s  delicate 
health  having  obliged  her  family  to  reside  for 
several  years  on  the  Continent.  He  did  not 
argue  with  her,  but  listened  with  sympathy, 
remaining  silent  when  she  broke  down  from  her 
simple  narrative  into  violent  weeping.  Neither 
did  he  attempt  to  change  the  subject,  but  led 
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her  on  to  say  all  that  was  in  her  mind,  tmtil 
half  its  painfubiess  seemed  gone. 

They  did  not,  this  afternoon,  converse  as 
seriously  as  usual.  Lewis  had  been  hard  at 
work  all  day.  His  mind  imbent  itself  in  the 
society  of  his  present  companions.  Clarice  was 
glad  to  see  Laura  in  better  spirits  than  usual, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  amuse  her. 
After  a  little  while,  when  the  shadows 
lengthened,  they  left  their  seats  under  the 
rocks,  and  walked  slowly  along  the  shore,  ad- 
miring the  different  kinds  of  seaweed  and  of 
marine  plants  which  grew  among  the  shingles, 
and  the  hardy  wild  flowers  which  seemed  to 
have  crept  down  from  the  summit,  and  fringed 
the  projecting  ledges  of  the  cliff. 

Lewis  told  them  of  several  rare  species  to  be 
found  in  the  deep  dells  of  his  native  county, 
and  urged  Laura  to  re-commence  the  study  of 
the  pleasantest  of  all  country  lore,  botany, 
which  she  had  begun  at  school  and  had  lately   . 
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been  tempted  by  the  extraordinary  number  and 
beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  to  wish  that  she 
had  not  neglected.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  the  science,  and  promised  to  aid 
them  in  collecting  the  peculiar  plants  of  the 
district 

Clarice  was  somewhat  uneasy  respecting  this 
increasing  intimacy.  She  believed  that  Sir 
Frederick  would  not  approve  of  it ;  but  when 
she  spoke  on  the  subject,  Miss  Derwent  as- 
sured her  that  her  uncle  had  desired  her  to 
treat  the  young  clergyman  with  politeness.  It 
did  not  follow,  her  friend  thought,  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  well  pleased  at  discovering 
how  frequently  he  was  their  companion. 

Laura  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  driving 
along  any  road  where  they  were  liable  to  meet 
with  other  carriages.  The  quiet  lane  leading 
to  the  sea  at  Fordington  pleased  her  most. 
When  they  drove  into  the  town,  and  wished 
to  go  down  to  the  beach,  the  lame  hostler  was 
sure  to  be  standing  in  front  of  the  hotel,  in 
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readiness  to  take  charge  of  the  poney  and  lead 
him  off  to  the  stable,  the  moment  after  the 
little  long-tailed  chesnut  trotted  round  the 
comer  by  the  bridge.  It  was  hardly  five  hun- 
dred yards  thence  to  the  shore,  and  not  at  all 
worth  while  being  troubled  with  a  servant, 
when  they  met  with  civility  from  every  one. 

It  was  far  pleasanter  to  loiter  about  the  lanes 
as  much  as  they  liked,  without  the  poney  being 
made  restive  by  hearing  the  horse^s  tread  be- 
hind him,  when  the  groom  followed  the  car- 
riage. Laura  thought  this  a  positive  nuisance, 
and  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  an  accident  or  of 
losing  their  way,  now  that  it  so  often  happened 
that,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  they  met  with 
some  person  kind  enough  to  direct  or  assist 
them.  The  poney,  by  this  time,  knew  Lewis 
Pemberton's  approaching  step ;  and  his  voice 
would  conquer  the  little  animaPs  most  in- 
veterate fits  of  sullenness.  It  had  taken  to 
stopping  for  him,  Clarice  thought,  at  the  foot- 
bridge below  Languard ;  for  it  was  exceedingly 
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difficult,  sometimes,  to  get  it  past,  imtil  he  came 
to  its  head.  Then  the  hitherto  refractory 
ereature  rubbed  its  nose  against  his  arm,  and 
followed  him  through  the  pebbly  bed  pf  the 
stream,  like  a  dog. 

Laura  declared  that  it  was  wonderful  how 
much  the  poney's  disposition  had  improved 
since  Mr.  Pemberton  had  begun  to  reason  with 
it  respecting  its  frequent  absurdities.  From 
the  day  when  he  undertook  to  cure  it  of  shying, 
and  led  it  close  up  to  the  several  objects  of 
which  it  was  most  afraid.  Dew-drop  had  passed 
all  the  tumed-up  wheelbarrows,  grazing  dion- 
keys,  and  fluttering  garments  in  the  cottage 
gardens,  without  even  quickening  its  pace  to 
that  disagreeable  little  short  run  which  she  had 
at  first  despaired  of  its  ever  leaving  off.  It  was 
now  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  poney, 
which  side  of  the  road  it  journeyed  upon,  when 
the  lanes  were  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a^ 
choice ;  though,  formerly,  no  persuasion  would 
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induce  it  to  keep  to  the  left,  and,  whenever 
they  met  with  a  cart,  it  was  sure  to  run 
against  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took 
place,  at  present.  The  poney's  eccentricities  no 
longer  kept  her  perpetually  on  the  watch,  and 
prevented  her  from  looking  at  the  pretty 
flowers  on  the  bank,  or  deriving  any  pleasure 
from  conversation. 

Her  lively  companion  often  wearied  of  the 
long  grave  discourses  which  Laura  would  carry 
on  with  Lewis  Pemberton,  now  that  the  poney's 
paces  had  improved  sufl&ciently  not  to  distract 
her  ideas.  She  ofl»n  longed  to  make  Dew-drop 
trot  over  the  greensward,  when  the  close,  shady 
lanes  led  out  upon  some  wild  common,  or  the 
fresh  wind  met  them  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  others  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  get  over  the  groimd 
more  quickly.  These  were  precisely  the  places 
where  they  were  so  earnestly  engaged  in  con- 
versation  that  it  would  have  been  rude  to 
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interrupt  them ;  and,  very  soon,  the  road  would 
again  become  rough  and  stony,  and  they  could 
only  move  at  a  foot^s  pace. 

Lain*a  had  commenced  putting  in  practice 
her  intention  of  making  herself  acquainted 
with  the  occupants  of  the  thatched  cottages 
which  composed  the  straggling  village  of  Mayd- 
weU.  In  many  respects,  this  was  neither  so 
easy  nor  so  pleasant  a  task  as  she  had  autici- 
pated,  when  Lewis  Pemberton  first  suggested 
it.  The  oftener  she  went  to  see  them,  the 
less  she  appeared  to  understand  about  them. 

Sir  Frederick  had  acted  promptly,  and  with- 
out saying  another  word  to  her  or  Clarice  on 
the  subject,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  widow  whom 
they  had  mentioned  to  him.  His  steward  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  her  habitation  weather- 
tight,  and  to  let  him  hear  no  more  complaints 
about  it.  The  next  time  the  young  ladies 
paased  that  way,  she  came  out  and  gathered 
the  best  flowers  in  her  little  garden,  as  a  mark 
o  2 
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of  her  gratitude  to  them  for  their  intercession 
with  his  honour. 

It  was  much  pleasanter  to  Laura^  now  that 
the  children  were  better,  and  the  cottage  had 
been  purified  from  the  infection  of  the  fever, 
to  visit  the  poor  widow  among  the  quiet  fields, 
with  the  brook  fiowing  round  three  sides  of  her 
garden,  than  to  enter  the  noisy  village  street, 
and  encounter  the  gaze  of  the  men  in  front  of 
the  public-house,  and  the  rude  play  of  the 
children  running  wild  about  the  road,  Agreat 
deal  of  curiosily  was  excited  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  strange  young  ladies;  and  she 
fancied  her  thick  crape  veil  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  rustics. 

Sir  Frederick  had  warned  his  niece  and  her 
friend  that  not  a  soul  in  the  village,  by  any 
accident,  ever  spoke  the  truth.  If  they  asked 
Holcombe,  he  would  tell  them  what  a  trouble- 
some, discontented,  imposing  set  of  people  he 
had  to  deal  with.    Neither  Miss  Derwent  nor 
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Clarice,  however,  felt  inclined  to  trouble  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holcombe  for  information  on  ^his  or 
any  other  subject.  Like  most  young  people, 
4hey  were  very  anxious  to  see  and  judge  for 
themselves ;  and  made,  or  fancied  they  made, 
very  wonderful  discoveries,  in  an  amazingly 
short  space  of  time.  Unfortunately,  all  their 
observations,  during  the  first  fortnight,  were 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  the  next. 

If  Mr.  Pemberton  had  not  so  earnestly  re- 
commended her  persevering  in  what  seemed  to 
her  a  very  painfdl  task,  Laura  would  soon  have 
wearied  of  attempting  to  relieve  sorrows,  which, 
if  not  less  real  than  her  own,  were  shown  in  a 
manner  which  appeared  to  her  extremely 
common-place  and  uninteresting.  How  could 
she  believe  that  a  mother  grieved  for  the  loss 
of  her  child,  when  she  heard  her  consoling  her- 
self with  the  idea  that  the  loaf  would  last 
longer  for  those  that  were  left  ?  or  understand, 
from  the  old  clerk^s  saying  that  the  Lord  had 
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been  doing  a  great  work  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  vil&ige,  his  meaning  that  one  of  the  pretty 
twins  she  had  nnrsed  the  day  before  had  been 
taken  away  from  its  parents  ? 

It  seemed  impossible  to  find  out  what  the 
people  had,  in  reality,  to  depend  npon;  and 
they  were  terribly  uncharitable  in  their  way  of 
talking  about  their  neighbours.  They  seemed 
to  resent  &y  ours  done  to  others,  as  if  these  had 
been  injuries  to  themselyes ;  and  were  sure  to 
find  some  reason  to  allege  against  her  wish  to 
benefit  whoever  stood  in  need  of  assistance. 
She  could  not  conceive  what  possible  good  the 
old  women  in  the  place  imagined  that  they 
derived  from  backbiting  and  slandering  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  only  set  her  against  them 
all,  and  rendered  her  unwilling  to  enter  their 
houses. 

The  people  of  Maydwell,  on  the  contrary, 
were  immediately  prepossessed  in  Miss  Der- 
went's  favour.     Her  feeling  manner  and  deli- 
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cate  looks  made  them  consider  her  as  their 
own.  They  poured  their  long  list  of  grievances 
into  her  ears,  until  Laura^s  heart  ached  with 
compassion,  while  they  condoled  with  her,  in 
their  favourite  phrase,  on  the  bad  health  which 
she  enjoyed  ;  and  intimated,  in  return  for  her 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  their  conviction 
that  she  was  a  great  deal  too  good  for  this 
world,  and  likely  soon  to  be  translated  to  a 
better. 

Cladce  was  shocked  to  find  how  much  these 
iinfevourable  prognostications  dwelt  upon 
Laura's  mind.  She  tried  in  vain  to  convince 
her  that  the  frequent  ejaculation,  "  How  ter- 
rible bad  you  do  look,  ma'am  I  To  be  sure 
you  be  worse  than  usual,  this  morning:"  or,  if 
Miss  Derwent  had  been  absent  for  a  few  days, 
the  compassionate  hope  that  she  might  carry  it 
on  a  bit  longer,  as  she  had  got  about  ajgain, 
was  a  mere  fa^on  de  parler.  Laura  attached  a 
deeper  meaning  to  the  expressions ;  and  always 
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went  home  ill  and  dispirited,   after  hearing 
these  unflattering  remarks. 

Though  she  often  declared  that  the  employ- 
ment was  a  disagreeable  one,  Lanra  Derwent 
continued  to  visit  among  the  cottages ;  and  her 
health  perceptibly  improved  during  Sir  Frede- 
rick's  absence.  Perhaps,  the  unpleasant  scenes 
which  she  sometimes  witnessed  made  her  enjoy 
more  the  breezy  afternoons,  when  she  drove 
with  Clarice  over  the  commons  and  through 
the  lanes  ;  and  it  was  satisfactory,  if  they  met 
with  Lewis  Pemberton,  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  made  another  effort  to  comply 
with  his  advice.  This  duty  over,  she  was  more 
at  liberty  to  profit  by  his  conversation,  which, 
sometimes  serious,  sometimes  Uvely,  combined 
with  the  encreased  activity  of  the  life  she  was 
leading  to  take  her  thoughts  away  from  herself. 
Her  slight  faults  were  less  severely  judged  by 
him  than  his  own.  He  beUeved  that  veiy 
little  was  required  to  make' her  all  that,  in  his 
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opinion,  nature  intended  her  to  be.  While 
urging  her  to  control  feelings  which  in  their 
excess  were  blameable,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  setting  the  highest  possible  aim  for  her  ex- 
ertions plainly  before  her.  The  encouragement 
he  gave  her  was  exactly  what  suited  best  with 
her  timid  disposition. 

Sir  Frederick  Derwent,  kind  as  he  was, 
could  not  stand  in  the  place  of  her  own  father 
and  mother.  Delicate  in  health  and  very 
sensitive,  Laura  greatly  missed  their  constant 
care,  and  the  devotion  to  herself  which  her 
parents  had  carried  to  even  too  great  an  extent. 
Her  volatile  imde,  the  sport  of  every  whim  of 
the  moment — ^here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 
—could  scarcely  hope  to  occupy  their  station 
in  her  affections.  She  missed  him,  certainly ; 
but  hardly  so  much  as  did  Clarice,  to  whom, 
almost  as  forcibly  as  to  Mrs.  Holcombe,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  life  of  the  place  had  been  ex- 
tinct since  Sir  Frederick's  departure.  Their 
quiet  drives  and  walks — ^the  deep  repose  of  the 
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woods  and  of  the  old  house,  reconciled  Laura, 
iu  a  great  measure,  to  his  absence. 

They  did  not  often  receive  any  letters  from 
him.  He  was  certain  to  be  at  home  the  day 
before  the  cricket-match,  if  not  sooner ;  but  he 
seldom  troubled  himself  to  write.  He  had  a 
mortal  aversion,  like  most  men,  to  communi- 
cating his  intentions ;  and  always  came  home, 
according  to  Dixon,  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  when,  for  some  particular  reason,  she  was 
not  expecting  him.  Very  often,  he  brought 
friends  with  him,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  provide  against  these  sudden 
emergencies;  especially  as  he  sometimes 
travelled  on  Sunday,  a  most  awkward  day  for 
getting  things  in  the  country.  Upon  her  first 
coming  to  live  with  him,  he  used  to  take  her 
dreadfully  by  surprise,  and  had  once  brought 
down  a  party  of  friends  when  the  larder  was 
perfectly  empty.  She  knew  better  now ;  and 
if  he  were  to  stay  away,  and  keep  her  in  sus- 
pense about  his  movements,  for  a  twelvemonth, 
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the  housekeeper  declared  that  he  would  find  a 
dinner  ready  for  himself  and  his  visitors,  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  could  possibly  occupy  to  pre- 
pare it,  after  the  mail  set  him  down  at  Ford- 
ington. 
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